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THE  EDITOR'S  SPEECH 

ANYONE  who  attempts  to  take  the  speeches  of  a  convention 
of  7,000  delegates,  with  255  persons  participating  in  65  meet- 
ittga  and  boil  them  down  to  a  book  as  small  as  this  volume 
has  imposed  upon  him  a  work  of  large  responsibility  and  of  no 
mean  proportions.  Effort  has  been  made  to  retain  for  the  printed 
volume  those  addresses,  or  portions,  which  jeem  to  be  of  permanent 
constructive  worth  to  the  Sunday  school  cause.  Many  speeches  are 
delivered  for  the  inspiration  of  the  hearers.  In  type  they  read  but 
poorly.  The  sparkle  and  magnetism  of  the  oral  delivery  is  lost  on 
the  printed  page.  Some  addresses  in  a  program  as  large  as  that 
of  the  Kansas  City  convention  duplicate  to  a  certain  extent  matter  given 
by  others  on  the  same  program. 

Each  speaker  was  asked  in  advance  for  a  copy  of  his  paper.  Com- 
paratively few  responded.  Failure  on  the  part  of  Others  to 
appreciate  the  importance  of  their  message  led  them  to  send 
merely  brief  extracts.  After  they  were  on  the  platform,  stenographers 
could  not  be  obtained  to  take  the  complete  address.  Leaders  of  the 
various  conferences  were  asked  to  obtain  manuscripts  of  speakers, 
but  often  speakers  left  at  once  for  another  engagement,  and  the 
leader  saw  them  no  more.  With  the  summer  vacation  period  at 
hand  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  collecting  many  such  missing 
papers. 

All  this  is  in  explanation  of  the  manner  in  which  the  material 
has  been  gathered.  Some  readers  will  regret  that  a  certain  speech  they 
enjoyed  is  not  included,  others  will  desire  more  on  another  subject. 
The  effort  has  been  to  make  the  book  reflect  the  thought  of  the 
convention  as  fairly  as  possible;  to  the  end  that  it  may  serve  as  an 
up-to-date  text  book  on  Christian  education. 

Hebbebt  H.  SutTB. 

July  IS.  1922. 
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An  Appreciation  of 


by 
WILLIAM  HAMILTON 


r>v|HE  Holy  Spirit,  when  unobstructed  in  distributbg  his  forces, 
BH  operates  with  a  discernment  as  to  fitness  that  is  araazmg, 
almost  startlmg.  So  we  get  occasional  demonstrations  of  marvelous 
service  performed  by  one  individual,  divinely  selected,  disposed, 
equipped,  developed  and  empowered. 

Such  a  demonstration  is  afforded  by  the  lifework  of  Marion 
Lawrance,  the  brother  beloved,  whose  picture  appears  on  the  next 
page.  Only  the  judgment  day  will  fully  manifest  his  marvelous 
usefubess  in  organizing,  stimulating  and  developing  International 
and  World  forces  of  religious  education. 

That  his  promotion  from  field  to  field  has  been  by  the  vote  of 
his  brethren  diminishes  not  at  all  the  evidence  of  divine  emplacement. 

Having  achieved  distinction  as  a  Sunday  school  superintendent, 
he  was  called  to  be  state  secretary  of  Ohio.  During  ten  years  of 
growth,  experience  and  testing  there,  his  capacity  for  usefulness  and 
passion  for  service  made  him  an  international  figure,  and  he  was 
called  to  the  General  Secretaryship  of  the  International  Association, 
and  twelve  years  ago.  concurrently  with  that,  for  a  period  of  about 
four  years,  to  the  joint  General  Secretaryship  of  the  World's  Asso- 
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Twenty-three  years  of  the  most  devoted,  unstinted,  self-sacrificing 
service,  impelled  by  an  intense  loyalty  to  the  Master  and  passion  for 
souls,  broadened  by  splendid  spiritual  statesmanship,  and  sv/eetened 
by  a  delightful  spirit-bestowed  suavity  and  childlike  humility,  has 
won  him  the  Intense  love  of  a  multitude.     But  that  is  incidental. 

Two  years  ago,  as  his  condition  of  health  made  continuance  at 
the  old  pace  impossible,  he  was  made  Consulting  General  Secretary 
for  life.  The  position  is  presumably  largely  honorary,  but  the  old 
passion  dominates,  and  he  labors  assiduously.  Preparation  for  this 
convention,  though  exceedingly  onerous,  was  undertaken,  and  be  has 
had  the  intense  satisfaction  of  having  it  called  "the  best  ever.'*  and 
of  greeting  a  delegation  more  than  double  that  of  any  former  Inter- 
national or  World  convention. 

With  great  satisfaction,  he  introduced  as  his  newly  chosen  suc- 
cessor in  the  General  Secretaryship,  Hon.  Hugh  S.  Magill,  LL.D. 

But  his  crowning  joy  is  in  the  successful  accomplishment  of  the 
merger,  for  which  he  has  labored  and  prayed,  by  which  practically 
all  of  the  religious  education  forces  of  the  continent  come  under  one 
banner,  and,  with  a  spirit  that  spells  victory,  starts  a  forward  march 
together,  as  propagandists  for  Christ.  Many  times  has  Mr.  Lawrance 
expressed  a  willingness  to  yield  his  life  if  necessary  to  bring  this  about. 
Though  he  may  be  yet  too  young  to  pray  the  prayer  of  Simeon,  their 
satisfaction  is  akin. 
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CHAPTER  I 

THE  CONVENTION  STORY 

AFTER  four  years  of  planning  and  negotiations  the  iuuod  of  the 
/4  International  Sunday  School  Association  and  the  Sunday 
^  ^  School  Council  of  Evangelical  Denominations  was  consum- 
mated by  vote  of  the  delegates  at  the  Kansas  City  Convention,  Thurs- 
day morning,  June  22.  After  the  submission  of  the  report  by  Dr. 
Robert  M.  Hopkins,  chairman  of  the  executive  committee,  and  remarks 
by  several,  the  question  was  put  to  a  vote  by  the  presiding  officer, 
President  W.  O.  Thompson,  and  was  adopted  with  perhaps  three  votes 
against  it  in  an  audience  close  to  5,000.  (The  report  and  discussion  is 
given  in  full,  beginning  on  page  62.) 

This  action  made  the  Kansas  City  an  epochal  convsition.  The 
Protestant  forces  of  North  America  are  marshaled  behind  an  organi- 
zation conceived  in  the  councils  of  representatives  of  both  bodies 
concerned  and  adopted  with  good  will  on  both  sides.  The  plan  of 
union  developed  as  progress  was  made  until  a  worfung  agreement 
entirely  satbfactory  was  adopted. 

Tbe  name  of  the  new  organiiation,  under  which  hereafter  conven- 
tions will  be  held  and  all  Sunday  school  work  of  a  general  nature 
carried  on,  is  International  Sunday  School  Council  of  Religious  Edu- 
cation. This  name  combines  the  titles  of  both  the  uniting  bodies, 
just  as  the  personnel  of  the  executive  committee  is  made  up  of  both. 
Another  event  in  connection  with  the  Kansas  Gty  convention 
which  alone  would  have  entitled  it  to  a  peculiar  niche  in  the  list  of 
great  ccmventions  of  Sunday  school  work  is  the  fact  that  the  paid 
registration  was  7,034.  The  largest  previous  registration  at  a  similar 
convention  was  at  San  Francisco,  when  2,800  persons  attended.  Kansas 
and  Missouri,  to  say  nothing  of  Kansas  City,  piled  up  enormous  totals 
in  the  r^istration  list,  ns  casual  inspection  of  the  list  of  delegates 
will  show. 

American  flags  were  presented  to  the  largest  delegations  by  the 
Katntu  City  Star.  The  winners  of  the  flags  were:  Missouri  with 
3,200  delegates;  Kansas  with  2,200;  Colorado,  allotted  26  delegates, 
bad  52;  South  Dakota,  allotted  6,  had  36;  Nebraska,  allotted  5^  had 
116.     Iowa  and  Cuba  both  had  full  delegations.    The  Sunday  school 
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in  Kansas  City  with  the  largest  delqration  was  Central  Presbyterian. 
The  flags  were  received  by  representatives  of  the  several  delegations 
on  Saturday  evening. 

The  pageants  will  always  stand  out  in  the  memory  of  the  most 
observant  delegate  as  one  of  the  most  impressive  spectacles  he  has 
ever  seen.  Hundreds  of  Kansas  City  children  and  young  people  were 
excellently  trained  for  their  part.  The  Convention  Hall  on  several 
occasions  on  pageant  night  was  crowded  to  the  topmost  seat,  and 
reporters  even  found  some  persons  on  the  roof  of  the  big  building 
peering  through  the  high  windows.  Someone  said  that  the  pageant 
on  Thursday  night  contained  more  people  than  had  been  crowded 
into  it  since  Roosevelt  last  spoke  there.  Thousands  were  also  turned 
away.  The  general  director  of  the  music  and  pageantry  of  the  con- 
vention was  H.  Augustine  Smith  of  Boston  University  with  John  R. 
Jones  of  Kansas  City  as  assistant.  The  pageants  will  long  be  remem- 
bered as  a  high  mark  in  the  convention,  far  beyond  anything  ever 
put  on  in  this  country  in  similar  large  gatherings. 

Dr.  Magill  Introduced  as  Secretary 
Of  almost  equal  interest  to  the  convention  with  the  adoption  of  the 
merger  which  changes  the  name  of  the  Association  was  the  introduction 
of  the  new  general  secretary  of  the  International  Sunday  School  of 
Council  of  Religious  Education,  Dr.  Hugh  S.  M^ill,  field  secretary 
of  the  National  Education  Association.  Dr.  Magill  had  been  elected 
by  the  executive  committee  a  day  or  two  before  the  merger  was 
ratified  by  the  convention,  in  anticipation  of  favorable  action  on  this 
matter.  He  was  introduced  by  Marion  Lawrance,  consulting  general 
secretary,  in  a  few  words  (see  page  74  for  stenographic  account). 
Dr.  Magill  has  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  and  has  come  from  the  field 
of  public  school  education  to  that  of  Christian  education  with  fnll 
consciousness  of  the  opportunities  the  change  involves.  The  repre- 
sentatives of  the  two  elements  in  the  merger  felt  that  the  best  interests 
of  all  could  be  served  if  the  new  general  secretary  were  selected  from 
outside  the  ranks  of  either  the  merging  bodies.  To  elevate  a  state 
or  association  officer,  it  was  felt,  might  not  bring  to  the  enlarged  body 
the  experience  which  all  members  of  the  committee  thought  desirable.  In 
the  tame  way  the  consideration  of  men  connected  with  denominational 
Sunday  school  bodies  was  ruled  out.  Dr.  Magill  will  assume  the  duties 
of  General  Secretary  on  September  1,  and  will  devote  his  entire  time  to 
the  development  of  the  program  and  policies  of  the  new  organization. 
Dr.  W.  O.  Thompson,  president  of  'the  state  university  of  Ohio, 
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was  ananimously  elected  pretideot  of  the  new  association,  continuing 
the  place  he  has  held  for  the  past  four  years.  He  was  ahnott  con- 
tinnously  in  the  chair  of  the  presiding  oflicer,  keeping  the  program 
moving  on  time,  interspersing  humor  when  the  long  hours  became 
wearisome  to  the  thousands  who  attended  every  session  of  the  main 
convention. 

Concerning  the  future  of  the  International  Sunday  School  Council 
there  seemed  to  be  only  one  opinion  among  the  delegates:  optimism 
for  the  future.  The  modest  budget  of  (110,000  was  authorized  for 
the  first  year  of  the  quadrennium,  and  pledges  toward  this  sum  were 
received  at  several  gatherings.  A  considerable  amount  will  be  avail- 
able through  denominational  agencies,  although  territorial  associations 
pledged  their  full  part  toward  headquarters  work.  There  will  be 
needed,  however,  considerable  sums  from  the  rank  and  file  of  those 
interested  in  Sunday  school  work  in  order  to  permit  the  employed 
staff,  which  continues  for  the  first  year  unchanged,  to  give  its  full 
strength  to  building  up  schools,  rather  than  gathering  money  to  meet 
pay-rolls. 

The  next  convention  will  be  held  in  April,  1926,  in  Birmingham, 


One  of  the  pleasing  little  incidents  which  punctuated  so  many  of 
the  roam  sessions  of  the  convention  was  the  presentation  on  Saturday 
morning  of  an  oil  painting  of  Henry  J.  Heini  to  be  added  to  the 
gallery  of  other  notable  leaders  of  Sunday  school  work  at  the  head- 
quarters oEce.  The  presentation  was  made  by  E.  D.  McCafterty 
of  the  H.  J.  Heinz  Company  on  behalf  of  the  children  of  Mr.  Heinz, 
and  was  accepted  by  President  Thompson.  (See  pages  241-3  for  the 
addresses.) 

Among  the  fifteen  varieties  of  conferences  held  in  connection  with 
the  convention  were  several  which  were  new,  but  which  attracted 
considerable  attention  from  the  delegates.  Among  the  cimferences 
held  for  the  first  time  at  this  convention  were  Church  and  Sunday 
School  Publicity,  Church  and  Sunday  School  Building  and  Equipment, 
Music  and  Pageantry,  Daily  Vacation  Bible  Schools,  Communis 
Training  Schools,  Weekday  Schools  of  Religious  Education,  Teachers 
of  Religious   EducaticHi  in  Colleges  and  Seminaries. 

The  convention  hall  was  admirably  adapted  for  the  convention  and 
exhibits, 'Which  filled  the  corridors  around  the  main  hall  and  in  several 
side  rooms.  Books  and  all  sorts  of  supplies  desirable  in  Sunday 
schools  were  on  display  and  for  sale  by  commercial  houses.     There 
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were  also  educational  exhibits  in  the  foyer  and  in  the  variotu  church 
buildings  over  the  city,  in  which  the  conferences  were  held.  The 
World's  Association  likewise  had  an  interesting:  exhibit. 

The  welcome  of  the  entire  city  was  cordial  and  real.  The  accom- 
modations were  ample  and  every  detail  of  the  convention  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  local  arrangements  could  hardly  have  been  improved 
upon.  The  report  of  the  committee  on  resolutions  on  page  32  expresses 
the  thanks  of  the  convention  to  many  who  added  to  the  comfort  and 
convenience  of  the  delegates.  The  members  of  the  Kansas  City  Com- 
mittee of  100  were : 

Committee  of  One  Htindred 

OFFICERS 

Chairman Dr.  Fletcher  Horoan - 

Vice-Chairmen— John  W.  Jenkins,  O.  J.  Hill,  R.  T.  Morrison,  £.  E. 

Hunt,  Henry  M.  Beardsley,  L.  I-.  Adams,  R.  A.  Long,  Dr.  W.  W. 

King,  Paul  Vieth,  Frank  G,  Richard,  Fred  W.  Fleming,  Dr.  J.  T. 

Pritchett,  Ed  S.   North,  Rev.   C,   P.  Jones,  Wm.  B.   Henderson 

Executive  Secretary Myron  C.  Settle 

Recording  Secretary Rev.  I.  A.  Smith 

Treasurer James  T.  Bradley 

SUB-COMMITTEE  CHAIRMEN 

Adult  Division  Committee E.  L.  Bower 

Attorney R.  Carter  Tucker 

Badges Conger  R.  Smith 

Buildings  and  Building  Equipment R.  D.  Slaymaker 

CMdren's  Division Mrs.  Frank  W.  Keene 

Decorations L.  W.  Shonse 

Entertainment  and  Banquets W.  Frank  Gentry 

Exhibits C  F.  Fowler 

Finance 1-  L.  Adams 

First  Aid  Dr.  G.  E. 'Harris 

Information  and  Reception R.  Y.  Prigmore 

Music Col.  Ruby  Garrett 

Pageant Miss  Vesta  Towner 

Pages  

Police  Protection 

Publidty  and  Transportation E.  K  Elliott 

Pulpit  Supply Dr.  Samuel  D.  Harkness 

Superintendent's  Co-operative Frank  Masden 

Ushers - Wiley  J.    Smith 

Young  People's  Division Walter  C.  Moore 
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Baptist   /  • 

E.  E.  Amick 
M.  H.  Winger 

*E.  E.  Hunt 
Don  Kinney 
Rev.  G.  E.  Harris 
Dt.  D.  J.  Evans 
Rev.  Thomas  Bogge» 
Malcolm  Lowry 

-f  I^  L.  Adams 

F.  P.  Neal 
Leiand  Hazard 
E.  T.  Freeman 
T.  G.  Newba 
N.  W.  Dible 

Mrs.  Lee  R.  Fulker 

CON<a(EGATIONAI.     '• 

*  O.  J.  Hill 

jf  H.  M.  Beardsley 

C  M.  Vining 

M.  M.  Johnston 

Rev.  Clarence  Reidenbach 

Rev.  C  B.  Moody 
jCWm.  B.  Hendersoa 
Chubch  of  God    i 

Rer.  Fred  Bruffet 

DlSOFLE 

L  W.  Perry 
-KR.  A.  Long 
W.  Fraidc  GcdtiT 
C  F.  Fowler 
R.  B.  Gallovraj 
W.  F.  Warren 

D.  H.  Owen 
M.  E.  Anderson 
Dr.  Gea  H,  Combs 
Dr.  B.  A.  Jenidns 
Dr.  R.  H.  Miller 
Mra.  Otis  Calvin 
H.  F.  Branstetter 

•i  CoL  F.  W.  Flenwig 

E.  E.  Elliott 

R.  Y.  Frigmore 
H.  D.  Stevenson 
Wm.  Wham 

English  Ldthham 
W.  li.  Rippel 
Dr.  Andreas  Bard 
Rev.  L.  A.  Harshman 


;C 


Episcopal 
Dr.  RoR  N.  _. 
B.  C.  Howard 

Etangeucai.  Associatiok 
H.  J.  Schaf  er 

Rev.  G.  W.  Landb  , 

Fred  Schaefer  ^    ' 

W.  G.  Oehlschlager  I 

Evangelical  Mission 
Martin  Johnson 

Fbiehds 
F.  A.  Wright 
Rev.  G.  W.  Wise 

LuTHEXAN  (Aug.  Synod)    I 
Martin  Mattson 

MKrB<n>iST  Episcopal 
H.  O.  Maddox 
-if  Dr.  Fletcher  Homan         ,    . 
*John  W.  Jenidns  '\ 

^Jas.  T.  Bradley  '     ' 


J.  L.  Bro._ 

A.  H.  Simson 

H.  S.  Gibson 

C  R.  Smith 

Dr.  T.  W.  Jeffrey 

Dr.  Grant  Robbina 

Dr.  Wm.  F.  Hovis 
^  Dr.  W.  W.  King 

Mrs.  W.  A.  Tholen  , 

UNrrcD  Pkesbytebian     \ 

D.  A.  Braden 

MrraoDiST  Episcopal  Sa 

M.  W.  O'Hera 

Mrs.  Frank  Keene 

Frank  Masden 

G.  L.  Garlinghouse 

Dr.  U.  G.  Foote 

Rev.  R.  F.  Campbell 
■«  Rev.  I.  A.  Smith 
i^  Dr.  J.  T.  Pritchett 
Nazakbni 

Rev.  W.  E.  Fisher    -^/ 

Perq"  H.  Lnnn 
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Pbesbytewan  U.  S.  a.  Refobmrd  Presbyterian 

R.  D.  Slaymakcr  ,    \  Dr.  J.  M.  Uylie  '/,. ' 

Dr.  ".  A.  Arnold  \   \  D.  M.  Dodds 

^"TM  Walker  Reformkh  Chubch  in  A. 

A.  M.  Seddon  r^     u   i     17   cl  1 

H.  S.  Weissenfluh  PT   ^   S,  ^-  ^'"""  /  ' 

M»>  Elizabeth  Carnahan  Charles  Red'"!'" 
.Chas.  F.  Rook  Unitfd  Rrftrhen 

^-  Geo.  P.  Baity  L.  M    Corts  ]  - 

g""    ""71'  ^°«*^"  Dr.  Walter    P    Nine  ^ 

K.    1,   Morrison:»f  „  ^  ,, 

G.  W,  Hagenbuch  Christian  Endeavor  Union 

Presbyterian  U.  S.  Thos.  B    Peake  I 

R.  M.  Maxwell  \   .  E.  R,  S>ler 

G.  S,  Montgomery  U-  Pms   Y.  P.  Assn.      v 

Mi»s  Patience  Hocker  I„l,_  Wi^sel 

A.  W,  Ort  jonn  wiesei 
Dr.  Charles  R.  Nesbit  Epworth  League      . 

Dr.  J.  E.  Abbott  John  Carroihers  ^ 

The  Convention  Speakers 
The  program  with  its  255  speakers  was  carried  through  with  a 
remarkably  small  number  to  report  "missing."  Some  of  the  speakers 
traveled  half  across  the  continent  to  give  their  half  hour  message, 
and  at  least  one  came  from  as  far  away  as  Scotland  especially  for 
the  convention.  The  names  of  the  speakers  at  the  main  convention 
and  the  conferences  were: 

Abernethy,  Miss  Maby  E,  in  charge  of  Religious  Education,  Gary, 
Indiana. 

Albgrtson,  E.  T.,  General  Secretary,  Indiana  Sunday  School  Asso- 
ciation, Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

Albsigut,  Rogeh,  Children's  Division  Superintendent,  Methodist  Board 
of  Sunday  Schools,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Alexander,  John  L.,  Superintendent  Voung  People's  Division,  Inter- 
national Sunday  School  Association,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Allison,  Maurice,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

Abuentrout,  Rev.  J.  S.,  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication,  Phila- 
delphia, Director  of  Teacher  Training  and  Daily  Vacation  Bible 
Schools. 

Abnold,  De.  C.  a..  Pastor  Grace  Presbyterian  Church,  Kansas  Gty. 

Abnold,  Arthur  T.,  General  Secretary,  Ohio  Sunday  School  Asio- 
datton,  Columbus,  Ohio, 

Athearn,  Prof.  Walter  S.,  Chairman,  Department  of  Education, 
School  of   Religious  Education  and   Sodtj  Service,   Boston  Uni- 

Bacok,  Miss  Sydney,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 
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Baser,  Rev.  Jesse  M.,  Superintendent  of  Evangdinn,  Unhed  Christian 
Missionary  Society,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

Bailey,  Miss  Mabei,  L.,  Children's  Division  Superintendent,  Wis- 
consin, Oshkosh,  Wisconsin. 

Battv,  EIk.  Geo.  P.,  Pastor  Westport  Avenue  Presbyterian  Churdt, 
Kansas  Cily,   Missouri. 

Baldwin,  Miss  Josephine  L.,  Associate  Editor  Sunday  School  Pub- 
lications, M.  E.  Church,  New  York  City. 

Baldwin,  Mrs.  Maud  Junkin,  Superintendent  Giildren's  Division, 
International  Sunday  School  Association,   Chicago.  Illinois. 

Babclav,  Dr.  Wade  Crawford,  Associate  Education,  Department  of 
Adult  and  Teachers'  Publications,  M.  E.  Church,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Bartlett,  Rev.  Edward  H.,  Secretary  Detroit  Sunday  School  Asso- 
ciation, Detroit,  Michigan. 

Beasd,  Miss  Harkit  Iidna,  Children's  Division  Superintendent  Mis- 
souri Sunday  School  Association,  St.  Louis,  MissourL 

Becker,  H.  W.,  Adult  Superintendent  Missouri  Sunday  School  Asso- 
ciation, St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

Bknti-ev,  P^of.  John  E.,  lliff  School  of  Theology,  Denver.  Colorado. 

Best,  £.  M.,  Professor  of  Religious  Education,  United  'Theological 
Seminary,  McGill  University,  Montreal,  Canada. 

Betts,  Prof.  Ge(»ge  E.,  Professor  Religious  Education,  Los  Angeles, 
California. 

Bitting,  Dr.  William  C,  Pastor  Second  Baptist  Church,  Sl  Louis, 
Missouri. 

Bos^  Miss  Lottie  Mav,  Associate  Young  People's  Superintendent, 
Missouri  Sunday  School  Association,  St  Louis. 

Bovard,  Dr.  William  S.,  Corresponding  Secretaiy,  The  Board  of 
Sunday  Schools  of  the  M.  E,  Church,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Bower,  Dr.  William  Clayton,  Professor  of  Religious  Education, 
Dean  of  the  College  of  the  Bible,  Lexington,  Kentucky. 

BowDEN,  Dr.  R.  W.,  Secretary  Ramsey  County  Sunday  School  Asso- 
ciation, Sl.  Paul,   ^'in^esota. 

Bowlsy,  Rev.  H.  L.,  Secretary  Lord's  Day  Alliance. 

BowMAS,  Herman,  St.  L.ouis,  Missouri.  International  Executive  Com- 

BoYD,  Rev.  D.  C,  Pastor  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  Covenant,  Kansas 

City,  Missouri. 
Bradner,  Lester,  Ph.  D.,  Depailtnent  of  Religious  Education,  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church,   New  York  City. 
Brent,  C   H.,   Protestant  Episcopal  Bishop  of  Western  New  York, 

Buffalo,  New  York. 
Brewbaker,  Dr.  C.  W.,  General  Secretary,  United  Brethren  Sunder 

School  Board,   Dayton,  Ohio. 
Brewster,  Edward  H.,  General  Secretary  of   Maine  Sunday  School 

Association,  Portland,  Maine. 
Brink,    Gilbert    N.,    Ph.  D.,    General    Secretary,   Baptist    Publication 

Society,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 
BsoCKWAY,  Miss  Meme,  Elementary  Superintendent  American  Baptist 

Publication  Society,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 
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Bbown,  Oweh  C,  Adult  Editor  American  Baptist  Publication  Society, 
Pbiladdpl'      "  •       ■ 

llYAN,     Wa 

Florida. 

Bbyhei,  Mss.  Maky  Ponss,  Children't  Division  Spfdalist,  Peoria. 
Illinoii. 

BmjLOCK,  Mrs.  Mae  E.,  Children's  EHvision,  Superintendent,  Christian 
Church,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

BuBKiB,  Gbosce  N.,  General  Secretary,  Illinois  Sunday  School  Asso- 
ciation, Chicago,  lllitiois. 

BiTSH,  Mxs.  John,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

Buxton,  Mrs.  A.  A.,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

Cauduin,  Mrs.  I.  T.,  Kansas  City,  Missouri, 

Chaluqis,  Dr.  W.  E,,  Religious  Education  Secretary^  American  Bap- 
tist Publication  Society    Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

Charters,  Pro7.  W.  W.,  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

Clark,  Dr.  Joseph,  General  SecreUry,  New  York  Sunday  School 
Association,  Albany,  New  Yorlc. 

CupFiNGEX,  Pbks.  W.  G.,  President '  Otterbein  College,  Westerville, 
Ohio,  President  Ohio  Sund^  School  Association. 

CoMKS,  Dr.  Geobgb  Hamilton,  Pastor  Country  Oab  Christian  Church, 
Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

Cook,  Gary  L.,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

CowLEs,  Miss  Mary  K.,  Director  Weekday  Schools  of  Religious  Edu- 
cation, Van  Wert,  Ohio. 

Cranglb,  Miss  Clara  E.,  Kansas  City,  MissourL 

Dakin,  Dk.  E.  Leroy,  Chairman  Adult  Division  Committee,  Pastor 
The  Baptist  Temple,  Qiarleston,  West  Virginia. 

Danforth,  Wiluah  H.,  Chairman  Young  People's  IMvision  Com- 
mittee, St  Louis,  Missouri. 

Dassie,  D*.  Charles,  Sutwrintendent  Adult  Division  and  Training 
Work,  Disciples  of  Christ,  St.  Louis.  Mbsouri. 

Deane,  Miss  Elizabeth,  Children's  Division  Superintendent  Iowa 
Sunday  School  Association,  Newton,  Iowa. 

DiKTZ,  Mas.  W.  H.,  Children's  Division  Specialist,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

DiFTEHixiRFEit,  Ralph  E,  Superintendent  Educational  Department, 
Council  of  Boards  of  Benevolence,  M.  E.  Church,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

DiLLARD,  Frank  G. 

Donnelley,  Harry  I.,  Boys'  Work  Director,  Presbyterian  Church, 
Witherspoon  Building,  Philadelphia,  Penns^vania, 

DowNEV,  Dr.  DAvn  G.,  Book  Editor,  The  Methodist  Book  Concern, 
New  York  City. 

Dubach,  Mrs.  0.  P.,  Kansas  Gty. 

DtmHAM,  J.  Shrets,  Superintendent  Home  Visitation  Department, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

Eloredge,  Hebmon,  Religions  Work  SecreUry  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Erie, 
Pennsylvania. 

Eldrbdge,  J.  W.,  Superintendent  Publicity  Department,  West  Virginia 
Sunder  School  Association,  Beckley,  West  Virginia. 
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Ellis,   Wiujaic  T,  The  Ellis   Service,  Traveler,  Writer,  Lecturer, 

Swarthmore,  Pemuylvaoia. 
Ekclb,   J.  H^   GeDcral  Secretary,  Michtgaa  Simdajr  School  Grandt 

of  Religious  Education,  Lansing,  Michigan. 
Evans,  Db.  D.  J-  Pastor  First  Baptist  Church,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
EvAKs,  Thomas  S.,  Home  Director  Intematioaal  Daily  Vacation  Bible 

School  Association,  Philaddi^,  Pennsylvania. 
Fakbs,  Sahus.  B.,  Secretary  Philadelphia  Sunday  School  Association. 
Fbbguson,   Miss   BoNrrA,   Superintendent    Young    People's    Division, 

Kansas  Sundj^  School  Association,  Aetna  BIdg.,  Topeka. 
Febcusson,  Db.  E.  Mcsbis,  Writer,  Sunday  School  Specialist,  Aubom- 

dale,  Massachusetts. 
FiSBEB,  Chaslxs  S.,    General    Secretary,    Northern    California,    San 

Francisco,  California. 
Foontz,  Dx.  Ulysses  G.,  Pastor  Central  M.  E.  Church,  South  Kansas 

Ci^,  Missouri. 
FoRWARO,  C  B.,  Manufacturer,  Urbana,  Ohio. 
FowLES,    C.    F.,    Superintendent    Jackson    Avenue    Christian    Sunday 

SchooL  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 
GAinr,  JoHM   U.,  President  State  Normal  School,  Petersburg,  Vir- 
ginia. 
Gakbison,  J.  C,  General   Secretary,  Minnesota  Sunday  School  Asso- 
ciation,  Sl   Paul,  Minnesota. 
Gibson,  Hugh  C,    General    Secretary,    Southern    California    Sunday 

School  Association,  Los  Angeles,  California. 
Glass,   Db.   Gilbebt,  Secretary    Sunday   School   Board,    Presbyterian 

Church  U.  S.,  Richmond,  Virginia. 
GtTTBBu;  K.  H.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
HAtauAM,  Rkv.   H.  G. 
HALFKMKy,  Rkv.  E.  W.,  Superintendent  Adult  Division,  International 

Sunday  School  A»ociation,  Chic^a,  Illinois. 
Hamilioh,  Mks.  C.  G.,  Topeka,  Kansas. 
Hamilton,  William,    Vice-President     International     Sunday    School 

Assodatiai,  Toronto,  Ontario. 
~  Iadsek.   Rev.   C.   A.,   Educationa 

of  United  States,  Philadelphia. 
Hakbis,  Dk.  Gbossi  Elton,  Pastor  Calvary  Baptist  Church,  Kansas 

City,  Missouri. 
Haxbis,    Miss    Euzabeth,    Superintendent    Children's    Division    New 

York    Sunday   School   Association,   Albany,    New   York. 
Haywars,  Psbcy  R.,  General  Secretary  Religious  Education  Church 

of  Cat^da,  Toronto,  Ontario. 
Hendebson,  Mbs.  Wm.  B.,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 
Heobecht,    O.    G.,    Young    People's    Superintendent,    lerwa    Sunday 

School  Association,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
Hohar,  Dl  Flbichek,    Chairman    Kansas    City    Committee  of  100, 

K^ns  City,  Missouri. 
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Hopkins,  Robekt  M.,  Chairman  Executive  Committee,  Secretary  Sun- 
day School  Board,  Discifdes  of  Christ,  St.  Louis,  Uissouri. 

Hows,  Dr.  William  Fwujey,  Pastor  Grand  Avenue  M.  E.  Church, 
Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

HowABD,  Miss  Mary  Vikgihia,  Children's  Division  Superintendent, 
Kentucky  Sunday   School  Association,  Somerville,   Kentucky. 

Howell,  Walteb  D. 

HowLAND,  Rev.  Johk,  General  Secretary,  Mexico. 

HuBBELL,  Rev,  Harry  Hopkins,  Director  Religious  Education,  tji- 
fayette  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  Buffalo,  New  York. 

Hughes,  Edwin  H.,  Bishop  M.  E.  Church,  Boston  Area,  Maiden, 
Massachusetts. 

Humbert,  Harold,  Professor   Boston  University,  Boston,   Massachu- 

HuTCHESON,  Miss  Grace,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

HuTTON,  Mrs.  R.  }.,  Children's  Division  Superintendent,  Michigan 
Sunday  School  Association,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

HuTToN,  Walter,  General  Secretary,  Iowa  Sunday  School  Association, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Hyde,  Honorablb  Arthur  M,,  Governor  of  Missouri,  Jefierson  City, 
Missouri. 

luAMURA,  Rev.  Shoicui,  General  Secretary,  The  National  Sunday 
School   Association  of  Japan,  Tokyo,  Japan. 

Jacoby,  H.  S.,  Professor  of  Bridge  Engineering,  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  New  York. 

Jenkins,  Dr.  Burris  A.,  Pastor  Linwood  Boulevard  Christian  Church, 
Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

JoHNSoK,  Alfonso,  Manager  Columbia  Evening  Missourian,  Colum- 
bia, Missouri. 

Jonas,  D.  T„  Simday  School  Editor,  Pinsburgh  Leader.  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 

Johes,  Prop.  John  It,  Music  EHrector,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

JoPLiN,  George  A.,  General  Secretary,  Kentucky  Sunday  School  As- 
sociation, Louisville,  Kentucky. 

Juden,  Susie  M.,  Children's  Division  Superintendent,  Louisiana  Sun- 
day School  Association,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 

Keeler,  Ralph  Weu.es,  D.D.,  Director  Publicity,  Kansas  City  Con- 
vention Committee,  Methodist  Book  Concern,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Kbene,  Mrs.  Frank,  President  Graded  Union,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

Kelly,  Rev.  Jakes,  Genera]  Secretary  Scottish  Sunday  School  Asso- 
ciation, Glasgow,   Scotland. 


Kepbart,  Cyrus  J.,  Bishop  of  the  Church  of  the  United  Brethren 
in  Christ,  Souuiwcst  District,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

King,  Dr.  W.  W.,  Supermtendent  Kansas  City  District  M.  E.  Church, 
Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

Kinnkar,  Jaubs  W.,  Chairman  Executive  Committee  World's  Sunday 
School  Association,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 
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Knapp,  E-  C,  Secretary,  Inland  Empire  Sunday  School  Association, 

Spokane,  Washington. 
KOKBLKR,  Louis  H.,  Religious  Education,  Baptist  Church. 
Kkafi,    L.    J.,    Treasurer    International    Sunday    School    Association, 

CfaicaKO,  Illinois. 
KusTZ,  PnES.  D.  Webster,  President  McPherson  College,  McPherson, 

Lahorbaux,  Uks.  M.  S.,  Writer,  Lecturer,  Specialist,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Landes,  W.  G.,  General  Secretary,  Pennsylvania  State  Sabbath  School 
Association,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

Lancfogd,  Rev.  Frank,  General  Secretary,  Sunday  Schools  and  Young 
People's  Societies,  The  Methodist  Chiirdi,  Toronto,  Ontario. 

Laine,    Uiss   Bertim,   Children's  Division    Superintendent,    Religious 
Education  Council  of  Toronto,  Ontario. 

Lawrance,  Harold  G.,  Professor  of  Psychology  and  Education,  Huron 
College,  Huron,  South  Dakota. 

Lawbance,  Marion,  Consulting  General  Secretary,  International  Sun- 
day School  Association,  Chicago,  Illinois, 

Lunbach,  Dr.  Paul  S.,  National  Sunday  School  Advisory  Cotmnittee, 
Near  East  Relief,  New  York  City. 

Lehen,  Miss  Emha  G.,  Children's  Division  Superintendent,  Pennsyl' 
vania  Sabbath  School  Association,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

Lewis,  Miss  Hazel  A.,  Elementary  Bible  School  Superintendent,  St 
Louis,  Missouri. 

LiMDLEV,  E.  H.,  Chancellor  Kansas  State  University,  Lawrence,  Kansas. 

Locker,  A.  M.,  Business  and  Field  Superintendent,  Internatbnal  Sun- 
day School  Association,  Chicago. 

Mav,  Miss  Alice  E.,  Young  People's  Superintendent,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Magill,  Hugh  S.,  Field  Secretary,  National   Education  Association  of 
the  United  States,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Uaier,  Mrs.  H.  W.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Mayer,  Rsv.  Thechkirr,  General  Secretary  Sunday  School  Board  Evan- 
gelical Church,  St  Louis,  Missouri. 

Uabcotte,  Rev.  Henry,  Pastor  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  Kansas 
City,  Missouri. 
[EoeusY,  Dr.  Ch> 
Moines,  Iowa. 

Mebrill,  George  Ernest,  A.  I.  A. 

Meyer,  Dr.    Henry   H.,   Editor   Sunday  School   Publications   M.    E. 
Church,  New  York  City. 

Miller,  Dr.  R.  H.,  Pastor  Independence  Blvd.  Christian  Church,  Kan- 
sas City,  Missouri. 

MiLigR,  Dr.  Rufus  W.,  Secretary  PubHcation  and  Sunday  School  Board 
of  the  Reformed  Church,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

MiNincH,  H.  Sfekcer,  Pastor  Brethren  Church,  Elgin,  Illinois. 

UooBE,  Walter  C,  Young  People's  Superintendent,  Kansas  City,  Mis- 
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MocKLSY,  G.  W.,  Church  Extension  Secretary,  Disciples,  St  Lonis, 

Missouri. 
iJYEBs,  Waltbk  E.,  Adult  Division  Superintendent  of  Pennsjrlinuiia, 

Erie,  Penn^lvania. 
McCmtexty,  E,  D.,  H.  J.  Heini  &  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsyl- 

McGoKKiLL,  MiLTOK  N^  Young  People's  Superintendent,  Baptist  Pub- 
lication Society,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

McKiBBBiT,  Fkank,  Director  Religious  Education,  Oak  Park,  Illinois. 

McEntire,  Ralph  N.,  Author  'The  Sunday  School  Secretary,"  Topeka, 
Kansas. 

McNaugbtom,  Mrs.  J.  P.,  Kansas  City,  Kansas. 

Neil,  Samuel  G.,  D.  D.,  Secretary  Bible  and  Field  Etepartment,  Amer- 
ican Baptist  Pi^lication  Society,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

NiSBET,  Dk.  C.  R.,  Pastor  Central  Presbyterian  Church,  Kansas  City, 
Missouri. 

NcffiTON,  Plorsmce  E.,  Directs  Children's  Work,  Presbyterian  Board, 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

NowLAN,  IvAH  S.,  General  Secretary,  Massachusetts  Sunday  School 
Association,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Odell,  E.  a..  General  Secretary  Cuba  Sunday  School  Association, 
Havana,  Cuba. 

OxwiG,  Przstom  G.,  Associate  Superintendent  Young  People's  Divi- 
sion, International  Sunday  School  Association,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

OvBKTOH,  Grace  Sloait,  Professor  of  Music,  Boston  University,  Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. 

Owen,  Dr.  W.  C,  Young  People's  and  Adult  Superintendent  Sunday 
School  Board,  M.  £.  Church,  South,  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

Parker,  Miss  Georgia,  General  Secretary,  Oregon  Sunday  School 
Association,  Portland,  Oregon. 

Pearce,  McLeoo  M. 

Pennuian,  Georgb  W.,  General  Secretary,  Allegheny  County  Sabbath 
School  Association,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

FiCKEULL,  H.  L.,  Superintendent  Young  People's  Division  United 
Christian  Missionary  Society,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

Phillips,  Mrs.  Vernon  S.,  Children's  Division  Specialist,  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Poling,  Daniel  A^  LL.D.,  Associate  President  and  Citizenship  Super- 
intendent United  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor,  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Praetouus,  Rev.  E,  W.,  General  Secretary  of  Sunday  Schools  Evan- 
gelical Association,  Qevdand,  Ohio. 

Pbice,  Db.  Sauuel  D.,  World's  Sunday  School  Association,  New  York 
City. 

SUEAB,  Mrs.  C.  L. 
uiN,  Hon.  Huston,  Mayor  of  Louisville,  Kentudcy. 
Rapfbtv,  W,   E.,  Ph.D.,  Editor-in-Chief,  American  Baptist  Publica- 
tion Society,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 
Reidenbacb,     Dr.     Clakehce,    Pastor    Westminster    Congregational 
Church,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 
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REyNOLDS,  Urns.  J.  G. 

Richmond,  D.  T. 

RiCHUOMD,  I.  S^  Secrebuy  Dayton  Sunday  School  Association,  Day- 
toD,  Ohio. 

Richardson,  Puof.  Nobhan  £.,  Prof.  Religious  Education  Northwest- 
ern University,  Evanston,  Illinois. 

RmuA,  Db.  5.  F.,  Pastor,  Independence,  Missouri. 

Rc»buis,  Dk.  Gkamt  a.,  Pastor  Linwood  Blvd.  M.  E.  Church,  Kansas 
City,  Missouri. 

RoBEKTS,  Sbuion  L.,  D.D.,  Director  of  Teacher  Training,  American 
Baptist   Publication   Society,    Philadelphia,   Pennsylvania. 

RoBEKTsON,  Miss  Blanche,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

RoBESTSOM,  Miss  Kathikine,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

Robebtson,  J.  C,  D.D.,  General  Secretary,  Board  of  Sabbath  Schools 
and  Young  People's  Societies  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada, 
Toronto. 

RcniNs,  Lt.  Cot-   Raviiond,  Lecttirer,  Fublidst,  Chicago,  Illin6ts. 

RocKXNBACH,  Miss  Ibrne,  Children's  Division  Specialist,  Bost<Ni,  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

RocxBS,  Dk.  Habbt  C,  Pastor  Linwood  Boulevard  Presbyterian  Church, 
Kaiuas  City,  Missouri. 

RoGEKS,  }.  L.,  General  Secretary  Wisconsin  Sunday  School  Association, 
Oshkosh. 

SAifPKY,  Dr.  Johw  R.,  Librarian,  Southern  Baptist  Theological  Semi- 
nary, Louisville,  Kentucky. 

ScaELL,  Dr.  Edwim  A.,  Pastor  Country  Club  M.  E.  Church,  Kansas 
City,  Missouri. 

Settle,  Mrs.  Mvrok  C,  Children's  Divisimi  Specialist,  Kansas  City, 
Uissonri. 

ScTTLE.  MvRON  C^  Secretary  Kansas  City  Sunday  Sdiool  Association ; 
Executive  Secretary  Kansas  City  Committee  of  100,  Kansas  City, 
Missouri 

Sewell,  Mas.  Isaac,  Children's  Division  Superintendent,  Topeka,  Kan- 


ville.  T 

Shaw,  Mrs.  H.  R.,  Children's  Division  Superbtendent,  Denver,  Colo- 
rado. 

Sheldon,  Db.  Crasus  M.,  Editor,  Christian  Herald,  New  York  City. 

Shdudak,  Harold  J.,  Assistant  Editor  M.  E.  Sunday  School  Publica- 
tions, Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Shields,  Miss  Elizabeth  McE. 

Sbinn,  Charles  W.,  Secretary  Chicagro  Sunday  School  Association. 

Sius,  D.  W.,  General  Superintendent  North  Carolina  Sunday  School 
Association,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 

SiUMS,  h.  W.,  International  Ex.  Com.,  St.  John,  N.  B. 

SrrooH,  A.  P.,  Chairman  Visitation  Committee,  International  Execu- 
tive Coaumtt«e,  Denver,  Colorado. 
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SLATTEKy,  Miss  Masgasei,  Lecturer,  Teacher,  Author,  Maiden,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Smith,  Dr.  Best  E.,  Superintendent  Adult  Department,  The  Board  of 
Sunday  Schools  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Smith,  H.  Augustine,  Professor  of  Music  and  Religious  Art,  Boston 
University,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

SuiTB,  pKOF.  Cecil. 

SuiTH,  Henry  G.,  Greenville,  Pennsylvania. 

SuiTH,  Herbert  H.,  Associate  Director,  Department  of  Publicity,  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  the  U.  S.  A.,  New  York  City. 

Smith,  Lansing  F.,  Chairman  International  Children's  Division,  St 
Louis,  Missouri. 

Snow,  Walter  A.,  General  Secretary  West  Virginia  Sunday  School 
Association,  Clarksburg  West  Virginia. 

SoARES,  Prof.  T.  G.,  Professor  Chicago  University. 

SoMERHDiKE,  J.  M.,  Presbyterian  Sunday  School  Board,  Philadelidiia, 
Pennsylvania. 

Sprihgstead,  Mrs.  Ltn.u,  Secretary  Elmira  School  of  Religious  Educa- 
tion, Elmira,  New  York. 

Spencer,  Rev.  Robert  Nelson,  Pastor  Grace  and  Holy  Trinity  Episco- 
pal Church,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

SQontEs,  Rev,  W.  A.,  Presbyterian  Board,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

Staffeld,  David  W.,  Professor  of  Religious  EdtKation,  Naperville  Col- 
lege,  Naperville.  Illinois. 

Stanford,  E.  R.,  Superintendent  Intermediate  and  Senior  Department 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

Stblzle,  Charles,  Lecturer,  Social  Welfare  Specialist,  New  York  City, 

Stevens,  Arthur  F.,  Executive  Manager,  The  Methodise  Book  Concern, 
New  York  City. 

Stites,  Hon.  John,  Louisvilleg  Kentucky. 

Stockham,  William  H.,  Chairman  Commission  on  Evangelism,  Inter- 
national Executive  Committee,  Birmingham,  Alabama. 

Stout,  Prof.  John  E.,  Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  Illinois. 

SiBiNc,  Mrs.  Margaret  L.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

SuDLow,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Williams,  Writer,  Children's  Specialist 

Thompson,  James  V.,  Superintendent  Young  People's  Department,  The 
Board  of  Sunday  Schools  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

Thompson,  W.  0.,  D.D.,  President  Ohio  State  University,  President 
International  Sunday  School  Association,  Chairman  Kansas  City 
Convention  Committee,  Columbus,  Ohio, 

Tralle,  Henry  Edward,  Th.D.,  M.A.,  Training  Editor,  American  Bap- 
tist Publication  Society,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

Trigg,  Fred  C,  Kansas  City  Star,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

Troland,  Edwin,  Maiden,  Massachusetts. 

ViCKEKMAK,  Hon.  J.  W.,  Chairman  Adult  Bible  Class  Federation, 
Pennsylvania  Sabbath  School  Association. 

VtETH,  Paul  H.,  General  Secretary  Missouri  Sunday  School  Associa- 
tion, St  Louis,  Missouri. 
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Wmtk,  R,  a..  Young  People's  Division,  International  Sunday  School 
Association. 

Waleek,  Mas.  J.  A.,  Children's  Specialist,  Denver,  Colorado. 

Walkeh,  Miss  Harsiet  t~,  Joplin,  Missouri, 

Wakmingham,  O.  W..  Professor  of  Religions  History  and  Literature, 
Boston  University,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Wainer,  Jobn  H.,  National  Secretary  of  Brazil  for  the  Y.  M.  C.  A 
and  Treaiiurer  of  the  Brazil  Sunday  School  Union. 

Warren,  Mrs.  E.  K.,  Evanston,  Illinois. 

Weaves,  Miss.  Pearl  L.,  Children's  Division  Superintendent,  Illinois. 

Washburn,  Fred,  Secretary  Berrien  County  Sunday  School  Associa- 
ticn,  Benton  Harbor,  Michigan. 

Webb,  R.  D.,  -General  Superintendent  Georgia  Sunday  School  Associa- 
tion, Atlanta,  Georgia. 

Wbston,  Sidney  A.,  Ph.D.,  Editor.  Department  of  Education,  Congre- 
gational Publishing  Society,  President  Sunday  School  Council,  Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. 

Wheeler,  Wayne  B.,  Legal  Director  Anti-Saioon  League,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

WauAMs,  Rev.  Geo.  P.,  D.D.,  General  Secretary  American  Sunday 
School  Union,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

Williams,  Sterling  L,,  Young  People's  Superintendent  of  Missouri, 
Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

WtNc,  D.  H.,  Superintendent  Young  People's  Division  of  Illinois  Sun- 
day School  Association,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

WiSB,  Rev,  Geo.  C,  Pastor  Friends  Church,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

WrTHEBs,  A.  B.,  Professor. 

Wright,  Clarence  N.,  Voun^  People's  Superintendent.  Michigan. 

YoDNG,  Thomas  S.,  D.D.,  Director  Division  of  Church  Weekday  and 
Church    Vacation    Schools,   American   Baptist    Publication   Society, 

'    Philadeliriiia,  Pennsylvania. 

Convention  Day  by  Day 

It  is  impossible  to  attempt  to  reproduce  the  convention  day  by  day. 
These  notes  will  serve  to  refresh  the  mtnds  of  delegates  as  to  the  out- 
ttauding  features. 

Wedneaday,  June  21 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  exactly  on  time  by  President 
Thompson.  In  the  absence  of  Herbert  L.  Hill,  recording  secretary, 
Herbert  H.  Smith  of  New  York,  editor  of  this  volume,  was  named 
secretary  of  the  convention.  After  song  and  prayer.  Professor  W.  O. 
Wanningham  gave  the  first  of  four  daily  half  hours  with  the  Bible. 
The  President's  address  followed.  (See  page  23.)  Dr.  Charles  M. 
SbddoR,  editor  of  the  Christian  Herald  and  widely  known  for  his  fear- 
less preaching,  gave  an  address  cm  "The  Changing  World  Order." 
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Addressd  were  made  at  the  afternoon  session  on  "Spiritual  Literacy 
and  Illiteracy"  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Robertson  and  Dr.  D.  Webster  Kurtz;  on 
"The  Moral  Situation  in  America"  by  Chancellor  E.  H.  Lindley,  and 
on  "Outlook  for  Christian  Education"  by  Dr.  Walter  S.  Atheam. 

That  evening  was  the  first  of  a  leries  of  delightful  evenings  of 
song  and  pageantry.  The  convention  choras  was  present  Rali^  E. 
Difiendorfer  gave  a  stereopticon  address  showing  the  progress  of  Sun< 
day  school  work  and  the  goals  yet  to  be  attained. 

Thursday,  June  22 

Conferences  got  under  way  with  two  at  8  o'clock.  Others  were 
held  during  the  afternoon,  simultaneously  with  the  main  program 
in  the  convention  hall.  In  the  morning  at  the  fourth  general  ses- 
sion, brief  services  were  held  in  memory  of  International  workers 
who  during  the  quadrennium  had  been  called  to  their  reward.  Fol- 
lowing this  Dr.  Charles  S.  Medbury  delivered  an  address,  "Christ, 
the  Hope  of  the  World."  Then  came  the  report  of  the  committee 
on  reorganization,  speeches,  (see  page  62)  and  the  adoption  of  the 
report  creating  the  International  Sunday  School  Council  of  Re- 
ligious Education. 

The  afternoon  was  devoted  to  four  papers  on  various  phases 
of  religious  education  and  its  program,  including  "A  Comprehen- 
sive Program  of  Education— Secular  and  Religious"  by  Dr.  Hugh 
S.  Magill,  who  that  morning  had  been  introduced  as  the  general 
secretary  of  the  newly  formed  organization. 

Thursday  night  was  Kansas  Gty  night  at  the  convention  hall 
with  a  pageant  by  H.  Augustine  Smith,  "The  Light  of  the  World," 
first  presented  in  Tokyo,  October  8,  1920.  There  were  300  partici- 
pants with  100  in  the  chorus,  and  the  hall  was  packed  with  an 
audience  said  to  number  nearly  10,000.  This  was  followed  by  an 
address  by  Miss  Margaret  Slattery.  The  same  evening  the  men 
and  women  connected  in  any  way  with  the  Internatioftal  work 
gathered  for  dinner  and  brief  speeches  in  Independence  Boulevard 
church  with  William  H.  Danforth  presiding.  Disctission  of  va- 
rious phases  of  the  reorganization  plan,  what  led  up  to  it,  and  how 
it  will  fit  into  the  present  work  were  explained  by  half  a  dozen 
speakers.  It  was  apparent  from  all  the  speakers,  representing  both 
parties  to  the  union,  were  in  thorough  sympathy,  with  no  sore 
spots  remaining. 
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Friday,  Jnne  23 

Two  groups  of  addresses  were  given  Friday  morning,  on  or- 
ganization for  religions  education  and  training  for  leadership.  The 
executive  committee  also  made  its  report. 

In  the  afternoon  at  tlie  halt  further  addresses  were  made  under 
section  3  of  the  committee  on  education. 

The  same  afternoon  the  Women's  Algerian  Mission  band  held 
a  delightful  reunion  in  Grand  Avenue  Methodist  Episcopal  church 
with  Mrs.  Mary  Foster  Bryner  presiding. 

la  the  evening  special  hymns  by  the  rainbow  chorus  of  400 
with  stereopticon  slides  of  the  life  of  Christ  made  a  striking 
evening  which  closed  with  a  stereopticon  lecture  on  the  training 
school  activities  of  the  Association  by  John  L.  Alexander  and  a 
statement  by  Marion  Lawrance  of  the  task  before  the  association 
the  next  four  years. 

Saturday,  Jane  24 

Following  the  usual  Bible  hour  the  portrait  of  Mr.  Heinz  was 
presented  and  announcement  was  made  that  the  convention  was 
undoubtedly  the  largest  gathering  of  organized  religious  forces 
the  world  has  ever  seen.  International  employed  officers  were 
presented  and  briefly  told  of  various  phases  of  the  work. 

Delegates  to  past  world  conventions  gathered  at  dinner  Satur- 
day  evening  and  learned  that  since  the  convention  at  Tokyo  in 
1920  the  Sunday  school  population  of  Japan  has  doubled.  The 
diners  pledged  $800  toward  a  Sunday  school  building  in  Tokyo  in 
memory  of  Frank  L.  Brown,  secretary  .of  the  World  Association, 
who  recently  died. 

At  the  convention  hall,  in  addition  to  the  presentation  of  the 
flags  for  banner  delegations,  Dr.  Panl  S.  Leinbach  gave  an  in- 
tensely interesting  illustrated  talk  of  the  suffering  still  continu- 
ing in  the  Near  East  and  D.  T.  Jonas  of  the  Pittsburgh  Leader 
spoke  on  "Obligations  of  the  Press  to  Childhood  and  Youth." 

Sunday,  Jttne  25 

The  day  was  started  by  a  well  attended  early  prayer  meeting 
in  Grand  Avenue  Methodist  Episcopal  church. 

Many  of  the  convention  speakers  filled  local  pulpits  in  the 
morning  and  evening. 
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In  the  afternoon  at  the  convention  hall  three  addresses  on 
evangelism  were  made  by  William  H.  Main,  Rev.  Jeise  M.  Bader 
and  Charles  Stelzle. 

At  the  same  hour  a  meeting  for  women  was  held  in  Gnuid 
Avenue  Methodist  Episcopal  church  addressed  by  Mrs.  M.  S. 
Lamoreaux  and  Miss  Slattery. 

With  a  stereopticon  lecture  by  Dr.  Samuel  D.  Price  and  .ad- 
dresses by  several  prominent  workers  who  had  been  to  Japan  to 
the  latest  world's  coavention,  Sunday  evening  was  given  over  to 
the  work  of  the  World's  Association.  Rev.  James  Kelly,  general 
secretary  of  the  Scottish  Sunday  School  Association,  in  a  forcefol 
address  invited  the  delegates  to  the  next  world's  convention  in 
Glasgow  in  1924. 

The  sanre  evening  a  church  full  of  people  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  city  was  having  a  rally  with  Miss  Slattery  as  the  main  speaker, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Kansas  City  Inter-Sunday  School  Older 
Boys'  and  Girls'  Council, 

Monday,  June  26 

With  renewed  vigor  the  delegates  came  to  the  opening  session 
'Monday  and  heard  four  excellent  addresses  by  President  John  M. 
Gandy,  William  T.  Ellis,  Wayne  B.  Wheeler  and  Daniel  A.  Poling. 
The  report  of  the  committee  on  resolutions  was  also  adopted  (see 
page  33). 

Monday  afternoon  was  devoted  entirely  to  sectional  confer- 
ences under  the  lead  of  the  various  divisions  of  Sunday  school 

Monday  evening  was  pageant  night  again  with  the  mammoth 
hall  packed  to  the  roof.  This  is  what  the  Kansas  City  Timts  taid 
about  the  pageant  the  next  morning: 

The  highest  ideal  it  is  possible  to  have  of  the  United  States, 
is  that  it  IS  "The  Commonwealth  of  God"  and  that  its  children 
are  the  children  of  God. 

This  ideal  was  fixed  last  night  upon  as  many  persons  as  Con- 
vention hall  can  be  induced  to  holo.  They  stood  packed  a  little 
more  densely  at  the  back  of  the  arena  than  they  did  last  Thura- 
day  night  for  "The  Light  of  the  World"  pageant,  and  yet  there 
was  not  room  for  all. 

Outside  the  doors  men  and  women  pleaded  they  had  come  a 
long  way  to  see  the  pageant.  Surely  there  must  be  a  place  in- 
side for  a  woman  from  Independence,  Kas.,  or  a  couple  from 
Colony.  But  there  were  no  more  seats  and  no  more  inches  of 
floor  space  on  which  to  stand. 
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The  second  pageant  featured  by  the  International  Sunday 
Sdiool  Convention  presented  a  strong  contrast  to  the  first  on^ 
Ipven  last  Thursday  night 

The  effect  was  strongly  stimulating.  No  American  could  see 
the  dynamic  scenes  without  feeling  he  was  looking  into  the 
mirror  of  his  own  mind,  seeing  there  the  America  he  knows. 

One  Flag  Covered  All 

Columbia  came  with  her  legion  of  attendants,  while  the  reso- 
nant voice  of  the  Rev.  George  Elton  Harris,  pastor  of  Calvary 
Baptist  church,  told  the  story  of  God's  commonwealth. 

Children  came  in  troops  wearing  on  their  little  breasts  the 
colors  that  have  so  newly  been  washed  clean  in  American  blood. 

Immigrants  came  leading  their  young  and  supplicating  Co- 
lumbia for  shelter.  They  came  in  rags,  hungry,  wretched,  tired. 
All  found  shelter  beneath  the  banner  of  Columbia.  Their  own 
homeland  flass  were  Stacked  like  guns  beside  each  group,  while 
suddenly  a  magnificent  great  flag  was  unfurled  from  the  ceiling 
and  floated  above  all  the  little  immigrant  people;  each  with  his 
own  little  flag  at  rest  beside  him. 

"Lest  Wc  Forget"  was  the  keynote  of  the  second  scene.  It 
was  in  thb  scene  the  remarkable  voice  of  a  young  Kansas  City 
minister,  the  Rev.  E.  L.  Thompson  of  the  Jackson  Avenue  Chris- 
tiao  church,  took  up  the  theme,  reciting  the  dramatic  story  of 
those  who  died  that  America  might  remain  "The  Common- 
wealth of  God."  The  powerful,  intensely  musical  voice  of  the 
young  minister  was  only  one  of  many  impressive  features  of 
this  scene  at  the  altar,  guarded  by  men  in  khaki.  Maidens  in 
white  robes  came  in  long  files  bringing  wreaths.  A  bugle 
sounded  taps.  A  great  cross  shone  with  a  white  light  above  the 
altar,  and  more  maidens  came,  ringing  bells  of  peace. 
Congregation  in  Singing  Role 

For  sheer  loveliness,  this  was  the  high  moment  of  the 
pageant,  when  the  files  of  young  girls  entered,  those  in  blue 
robes  from  the  right  side  of  the  stage  and  those  in  yellow  from 
ibe  left  Their  arms  swung  in  a  long,  rhythmic  motion,  peace 
bells  in  their  hands. 


I^naily  it  was  gold  in  color — crowning  the  God  of  the  c___ 
monwealth,  and  the  voices  of  the  singers  were  heard  in  a  jubi- 
lant measure,  "They  Come." 

While  the  stage  still  was  filled  with  these  Americans,  gath- 
ered from  the  ends  of  the  earth,  H.  Augnstine  Smith  led  the  vast 
congre^tion  in  img^  "All  Hail  to  the  Power  of  Jesus' 
Name,    stressing  the  line,  "Let  every  kindred,  every  tribe. 

The  incidental  choruses  in  the  pageant  were  sung  1^  nxm- 
bers  of  the  Independence,  Mo.,  Oratorical  Socie^,  led  ^  J<^  R> 
Jones  at  the  piano. 
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All  the  special  parts  in  the  pageant  were  in  capable  haada. 
Miss  Marj'orie  Striegel,  as  Columbia,  has  a  profile  much  like  the 
one  most  familiar.     Ercelle  Jean  Bradley,  as  the  "Woman  in 
Black,"  presented  a  tragic  figure.     Elsie  O.  Hill,  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Lane  and  Mrs.  Vivian  Cutler  Tunstall,  as  the  three  angels,  sang 
short  passages  in  rich,  dear  voices. 
Following  the  pageant  a  brief  address  was  made  by  Governor  Ar- 
thur M.  Hyde  of  Ubsouri  and  greetings  read  from  governors  of  a 
number  of  states.    (See  page  36).    William  T.  Ellis  spoke  briefly  in  the 
absence  of  Raymond  Robins  wliom  illness  detained  at  the  last  minute. 

Tnesday,  Jose  27 

Bishop  Edwin  H.  Hu^ks  of  the  Methodist  church  opened  the  last 
day  with  a  notable  oration  and  was  followed  by  Dr.  Henry  H.  Meyer. 
Bishop  Bell  and  Dr.  W.  A.  Ganfield  were  absent.  The  challenge  of  the 
new  quadrennium  was  presented  by  four  speakers  and  Marion  Law- 
rance  closed  the  session  with  a  fitting  message  and  the  introduction  oE 
all  the  state  secretaries  present  Mr.  Lawrance's  voice  bad  given  out 
several  days  before  and  he  spoke  with  the  aid  of  an  electric  sound  mag- 
nifier. A  flag  of  Canada  was  presented  on  behalf  of  the  Kaiuat  City 
Star  to  the  Canadian  association  and  received  by  Mr.  William  Hamil- 

The  evening  lessicMi  taw  another  tremendous  crowd  to  hear  Bishop 
Hughes  again  and  William  Jennings  Bryan.  There  was  fitting  music, 
then  in  the  words  of  the  program  the  delegates  obeyed  the  injunction, 
"Arise,  let  us  go  hence." 

Newspapers  Helpful 
The  newspapers  of  Kansas  City  were  very  liberal  with  advance  pub- 
lidty  and  with  accounts  of  the  meetings.    The  temper  of  the  editorial 
pages    daring  the  convention   is   reflected  by  this  editorid  from  the 
Journal: 

The  great  Intematioaal  Sunday  School  Conventnn,  which  comes  to 
an  end  tonight,  will  leave  behind  a  profound  and  lasting  impression. 
Its  influence  will  radiate  throughout  a  constantly  widening  area,  carry- 
ing its  splendid  message  of  tbe  evangelism  of  childhood. 

In  the  nature  of  uiings  the  youth  of  tbe  world  were  the  central 
coosido^on  during  the  discussions;  that  is  the  bub-purpose  of  the 
assodatioa  But  the  presentation  of  tbe  message  was  not  confined  to 
the  exchange  of  opinions  and  methods  on  the  part  of  the  experts  vrho 
throng  the  program.  It  was  dramatiied  most  effectively  on  several 
occasions,  pertuM  none  of  which  was  more  noteworthy  than  the  su- 
perb Rainbow  chorus. 
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The  reladoa  of  art  to  religion  was  most  beautiftillj  illustrated, 
wben  hundreds  of  children  took  part  in  the  Bainbow  chorus.  Striking 
electrical  features  enhanced  the  artistic  effectiveness  of  the  spectacle, 
while  the  voices  of  the  little  ones,  as  thef  sang  songs  of  hope  ana 
cbcei  and  adoration  and  patriotism  rivaled,  in  their  reverent  sym- 
bolism, the  very  chonjses  of  the  angels  on  that  mighty  night  2,000 
years  ago  irfjen  the  heavens  proclaimed  the  birth  of  the  Holy  Child. 

Heaven  was  brought  very  near  to  earth  when  hundreds  of  little 
ones,  hardly  needing  any  illusion  to  transform  them  into  earthly  an- 
gels, wared  the  Stars  and  Stripes  and  broke  into  song.  No  wonder 
the  andience  was  thrilled  to  its  very  soul,  for  "of  such  is  the  king- 
dom of  heaven."  Of  such  is  its  music  made.  Such  are  the  strains 
which  Christian  faith  says  roll  over  the  plains  of  the  Holy  City  and 
echo  about  the  Throne. 

It  is  not  far-fetched  to  emphasize  the  dramatic  value  of  beauty  in 
religion.  The  first  plays  were  morality  plays.  The  greatest  pictures 
ever  painted,  the  noblest  songs  ever  song,  the  greatest  poemi  ever 
written,  bad  religious  inspiration.  Sculpture  alone  seems  to  have 
failed  to  draw  its  inspiration  from  the  fount  except  in  the  era  of  the 
classic  pagans- 

But  tluougb  all  the  ages  religion,  either  Christianity  or  paganbm, 
has  gaided  the  hand  and  heart  and  tongue  and  pen  of  those  animated 
by  religious  fervor,  and  art  has  always  laid  its  most  precious  gifts 
upon  altars  of  human  faith. 

It  has  remained  for  Christianity  to  make  the  supreme  offering, 
the  superlative  application  of  this  cosmic  fact,  by  dedicating  beauty 
and  dramatic  power  to  religion  as  it  affects  the  childhood  of  the 
world-  The  lesson  has  never  been  taught  quite  so  marvelously  as  dur- 
ing the  sessions  of  the  International  Sunday  School  Association,  espe- 
cially through  the  medium  of  the  beautiful  pageants  and  Rainbow 
chorus  spectacle  presented  as  the  climactic  features  of  the  inculcation. 
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Gird  Thyself  For  Each  Day's  Need 


1.  Coiiiesft-iiewThiiieea-Keiiiie»«ige,''Qirdth*-*eU[oreachda;'*need; 

2.  Ours    t.    ber-  It-age  al  com -•ge,Hart;n' blood  and  pro|dieti' claim, 

3.  Hil-SoiucalllShallmil-Uansaii-nrerfLet  onr  bat-tbbaiuttwdaj 

p-W- 


In  the  pitlub;Chriftn)adeper-(act  Ton  tbjiUpa  and  on -ward  meed." 
Shoulder  close  to  should-er  preM-ii^,  We  match  on-ward  in  Thj  Name. 
When  maokiDd  the  whole  world  o- TBI  At  Thine  al- tan  bom -bl;  praj. 


lAnit  me; 
Give  Qi  faith,  and  knowledge  perfect,  Help  nt  eachT^Wotdto    hve; 


Aa  the;  walkeds-longbe-iide  TbeelntiwiiheartsThySfHr-it  bmned. 
Teach-ing  Di  Thy  love  and  jna-tice  In  om- da|  a  irorld  would  aave. 
""        ■-  '"-    -  -  bon-dant, Haj we  dai-lj    ter-T*  "    ~~" 


Copjitafat.  U£2.  br  Cari  P.  Prloa 
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W.  O.  TbompMni 

THIS  first  public  opportunity  is  eagerly  seized  in  order  to  express 
my  gratitude  for  the  honor  conferred  upon  me  when  at  the  Buf- 
falo Convention  I  was  elected  President  of  the  International 
Sunday  School  Association.  I  desire  now  to  express  publicly  my  thanks 
for  the  trust  imposed  in  me  and  to  express  the  hope  that  the  experience 
at  this  convention  may  justify  the  confidence  placed  in  your  presiding 

The  experience  of  the  quadrennium  now  closing  has  been  alive  with 
interest,  but  most  perplexing  in  many  of  its  issues.  At  the  beginning 
we  were  enlisted  in  the  great  caose  of  international  destruction  which 
had  many  of  the  features  of  an  irrational  attempt  at  national  and  inter- 
national suicide.  This  world  experience  was  without  adequate  justifica- 
tion and  wholly  at  variance  with  any  ideals  cherished  by  the  church  or 
by  a  great  organization  like  the  Sunday  school  cause  throughout  the 
world.  All  the  features  of  religion  wherever  and  however  expressed, 
are  constructive  in  character  and  aim  at  the  redemption  and  upbuilding, 
both  of  men  and  of  society.  The  indescribable  experience  of  this  at- 
tempt to  express  the  greediest  form  of  selfishness  and  the  most  ambi- 
tious will  to  power  brought  many  minds  to  confusion  and  almost  to 
despair.  The  enthusiasm  however  that  rose  after  the  struggle  had 
been  well  developed  led  many  people  to  believe  that  the  unparalleled 
unity  of  thinking  among  Christian  people  would  develop  great  power 
for  good  when  once  the  struggle  had  ceased.  The  enthuuasm  of  Chris- 
tian men  and  women  after  the  signing  of  the  Armistice  led  to  a  large 
hope  of  church  co-operation  that  should  be  world-wide  in  its  applica- 
tioo.  These  hopes  have  in  the  main  been  disappointed.  The  world  in  its 
moral  idealism  has  distinctly  dropped  from  the  high  levels  marked  in 
the  contest  and  now  is  making  an  effort  to  reconstruct  a  war  weary 
world.  The  truth  is  that  the  problems  of  peace  are  now  tnore  difScolt 
and  more  serious  than  those  of  war.  It  was  comparatively  easy  to 
live  while  fighting,  but  it  is  extremely  painful  and  disheartening  to  re- 
cover from  the  frenzied  efforts  to  settle  great  questions  at  the  mouth 
of  ti 
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State  of  Uind 
The  state  of  mind  ensuing  is  much  more  discouraging  than  is  ordi- 
narily assumed.  The  irrational  character  of  attempted  suicide  is  usually 
foUowed  by  a  state  of  mind  more  dangerous  than  that  which  contem- 
plated the  irrational  act.  It  is  even  more  jwonouncediy  so  in  the  case  of 
the  international  insanity  not  yet  ctired  and  may  develop  in  a  new  form. 
The  issues  of  peace  are  thus  very  much  more  serious  than  were  the 
issues  of  war.  The  world  must  now  deal  with  a  state  of  mind  which 
attempted  and  contemplated  ruin,  unwarranted  power  and  the  satisfac- 
tion of  an  unholy  ambition  as  its  great  objective.  At  the  conclusion, 
not  one  nation  alone  was  disappointed,  but  all  nations  alike  have  gath- 
ered about  the  disordered  battlefields  with  no  plans  or  commanding  in- 
telligence adequate  to  the  building  of  a  better  world.  The  evidence  of 
selfishness  and  greed  is  altogether  too  manifest.  The  world  has  come 
to  believe  that  its  chief  problems  are  material,  industrial  and  economic 
As  a  matter  of  fact  any  true  diagnosis  of  the  mind  of  the  world  will 
discover  that  the  real  issues  are  moral  issues.  The  spiritual  heights  to 
which  some  minds  were  able  to  climb  during  the  war  are  still  there  and 
may  be  scaled  again  by  those  with  adequate  faith  and  vision.  There  are 
those  who  are  relying  almost  wholly  tipon  financial  and  industrial  re- 
(H'ganiEation  as  the  hope  of  the  world.  There  is  no  doubt  that  these 
cranmerdal  and  economic  problems  demand  a  solution.  The  error  lies 
in  the  assumption  that  a  rich  world,  an  adjusted  world,  or  a  prosperous 
world  is  necessarily  or  even  probably  a  world  of  best  conditions  for 
the  millions.  For  a  generation  this  world  had  been  going  to  school  and 
worshiping  at  German  shrines.  No  nation  for  centuries  had  exerted 
■o  widespread  an  influence  on  both  religion  and  education.  More  than 
people  were  aware  of,  they  were  steadily  conforming  to  a  philosophy 
that  was  purely  material  in  its  outlook,  and  now  that  we  have  revolted 
the  word  "efficiency"  is  reluctantly  admitted  to  good  society.  There  is 
something  therefore  more  profound  in  the  needs  of  the  world  than 
material  success. 

Nor  A  Convention  of  Doubtzks 
During  these  recent  years  it  has  been  not  uncommon  to  read  ia 
reputable  circles  that  the  church  and  organized  Christianity  have  lost 
hold  upon  ttie  millions  of  the  people  and  that  the  ideals  for  which  the 
church  stands  are  no  longer  effective  in  holding  the  head  and  the  heart 
of  the  world.  Some  bolder  critics  have  intimated  that  organized  Chris- 
tianity was  really  a  useless  appendage  to  modem  life.  The  church  has 
been  regarded  as  so  much  excess  baggage.    It  is  well  for  us  that  we 
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listen  intdligoitlj  to  all  rod)  criticism  and  at  the  same  time  raise  the 
issne  as  to  the  question  of  fact  This  great  assembly  is  here  as  an  ez- 
pressioo  of  its  faith  in  the  fundamental  ideas  tmderlying  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  We  are  not  assembled  as  a  Convention  of  doubters.  It  is 
well  for  ns,  howerer,  to  be  able  to  give  a  reason  for  the  faith  that 
is  in  OS  and  at  such  times  as  this  to  reassure  outscItcs  of  the  securitr 
of  tbe  fonndatioiis  on  which  we  stand.  After  all  that  has  been  said,  the 
fact  remains  that  the  church  has  come  through  the  last  five  or  eight 
ytait  with  a  steadier  hand  than  any  orgaaizatioa  I  happen  to  kiM>w 
aboot.  The  banks,  the  business  men,  tbe  commercial  interests  and  all 
other  organizations  have  been  pushed  to  their  limit  to  maintain  an 
economic  balance.  On  the  other  hand  to  the  surprise  of  many  peo^e 
the  i±urch  has  maintained  its  attendance,  the  Sunday  school  has  re- 
gained die  lost  membership  due  to  tbe  war,  the  benevolent  funds  have 
increased,  tbe  support  of  the  local  congrqcation  has  strengthened,  and 
in  ever?  way  today  the  outlook  for  a  progressive  program  on  the  part 
of  Christian  churches  of  America  is  as  bright  as  it  has  been  for  a 
generation.  Indeed,  the  church,  desjHte  all  her  critics,  has  maintained 
a  pretty  steady  development  of  faith,  enthusiasm  and  service. 

I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  certain  divisive  tendencies  have 
mamfested  themselves  in  the  dnuxh.  These  tendencies  have  arisen  out 
of  an  emphasis  of  certain  thetdogical  doctrines  that  have  been  the  sub- 
ject of  dispute  for  more  than  a  century.  It  was  hoped  that  the  debate 
of  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  had  closed  some  issues  and 
that  a  revival  of  the  controversies  concerning  the  authority  of  the 
scriptures,  and  in  general  the  conflict  between  science  and  religion,  was 
inqKisstble.  However,  it  seems  to  be  true  that  every  generation  must 
pass  through  the  childhood  stage  and  ask  all  the  questions  that  previous 
generations  have  asked.  This  may  be  a  necessary  condition  of  prog- 
ress. At  all  events,  we  must  be  patient  and  caurteous  toward  all  in- 
quiries concerning  the  foundations  of  our  faith  and  life.  Meantime  it 
may  be  well  tor  us  to  reassure  ourselves  by  recognizing  the  temporary 
diaracter  of  the  passing  debates  between  faith  and  imbelief  and  be- 
tween systems  of  theology  and  the  teachings  of  science.  Despite  all 
these  discussions  tbe  Christian  faith  today  stands  more  strongly  en- 
trcndied  in  the  hearts  of  the  world  than  ever  before.  The  men  and 
women  who  today  make  a  professitm  of  their  faith  have  something  of 
the  coorage  of  their  faith.  They  are  not  apologizing  for  the  fact  of 
their  religious  affiliations.  Doubtless  ti>ere  always  will  be  ultra  con- 
servatives and  extrone  radicals  in  the  church.    Tliere  will  also  be  a 
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groafi  of  men  of  narrow  vision  and  of  intense  partixanship.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  there  will  be  found  the  men  uid  women  of  strong  faith, 
dear  vision,  determined  purpose,  liberal  mind  and  generous  heart  These 
men  and  women  constitute  tlie  great  rank  and  file  of  the  Christian  church 
and  will  not  be  swayed  from  their  position  by  the  useless  debates  upon 
questions  that  never  saved  a  soul  or  built  a  Christian  dvilizatioa  It 
would  be  well  therefore  if  the  dead  issues  of  the  past  were  consigned 
to  thdr  proper  resting  place  and  the  energy  of  the  present  day  Chris- 
tian church  focused  upon  the  great  issue  of  reconstructing  the  mind  of 
the  world  in  order  that  it  tnay  have  the  mind  of  Ciuist. 

The  Sutn>AY  School  Has  Rzcovebed  Loss 
The  Sunday  schools  of  America  suffered  greatly  in  attendance  after 
the  oudirealc  of  the  great  international  insanity.  This  was  an  unavoid- 
able disaster.  However,  the  men  and  women  with  persistent  futh  never 
lost  heart  or  courage  and  struggled  wth  the  problems  of  evangeliia- 
tion  and  education  in  the  Sunday  schools.  The  distracting  effects  of 
war  upon  the  moral  ideals  of  youth  were  manifest  every^rfiere.  Stand- 
ards of  conduct  were  lowered.  Many  things  were  apologized  for  be- 
cause of  the  war  condition  that  under  ordinary  experiences  would  have 
been  roundly  condemned.  As  a  result  of  this  shifting  standard  of 
morals  there  was  an  indifference  toward  religious  teaching  and  a  dis- 
tinct decline  in  the  religious  enthusiasm  of  many  young  men  and  young 
women.  It  is  gratifying  now,  however,  to  observe  a  revival  of  genuine 
interest  in  religious  education.  The  reports  so  far  as  available  from 
our  colleges  and  universities  intimate  a  great  recovery  in  the  religions 
steadiness  of  the  young  men  and  young  women  now  in  college.  The 
student  volunteer  convention  recently  held  in  Des  Moines  was  an  ex- 
pression of  the  high  enthusiasm  and  has  borne  rich  fruit  in  religious 
experience  of  thousands  of  young  college  men  and  women.  The  church 
attendance  on  the  part  of  students  may  be  rq^arded  as  an  index  for  the 
simple  reason  that  all  such  attendance  is  voluntary  and  largely  non-> 
resident  attendance.  The  enrollment  of  the  Sunday  school  has  steadily 
recovered  until  today  we  are  confronted  with  the  large  issue  of  deal- 
ing adequately  with  the  demands  of  the  hour. 

Meantime  it  b  well  to  keep  in  mind  that  during  tlie  last  three  or  four 
years  there  has  come  a  deepened  conviction  in  the  minds  of  educated 
Sunday  school  people  as  to  the  necessity  of  a  nation-wide  program  for 
the  religious  education  of  the  youth.  The  evangelization  agencies  of  tfie 
church  are  also  keenly  awake  to  the  importance  of  that  phase  of  Chria- 
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tian  activitT.  This  cooventioci,  tberefore,  will  be  prcMnted  with  the  two 
great  issues  before  the  Sunday  schools,  namely  the  cvangdiiatioaof  the 
TTHith  aad  the  adeqiate  rcligioos  educalioa  of  ifae  children  of  America, 
The  Uebgu 
Before  speaking  definitely  to  this  program,  let  me  invite  yoar  atten- 
tion to  the  significance  of  the  merger  between  the  Intematioaal  Sunday 
Sdiool  Association  and  the  Sunday  School  Comtcil  of  Evangelical 
Cbnrches.  Inasnmch  as  this  topic  will  be  formally  presented  to  the 
coDTcntion  and  provision  made  (or  a  complete  statement  and  discussion, 
it  is  not  appropriate  at  this  time  to  do  more  than  to  make  a  passing  re- 
mark. 

No  movement  in  the  Sunday  school  cause  for  a  generation  has  a 
more  profound  significance  than  the  edort  of  the  churches  and  the 
Snoday  school  to  Kxnbine  in  a  unified  program  for  the  great  cause  we 
hold  in  commoD.  The  voluntary  forces  of  the  International  Sunday 
Scbool  Association  have  always  stood  upon  a  soundly  evangelical  basis. 
These  people,  individually  and  collectively  have  declined  to  force  upon 
any  one  of  the  great  denominations  a  particular  form  of  doctrine,  of 
ritual,  or  of  service.  The  aim  of  the  Association  has  been  co-operative, 
conslmctive,  stimulating  and  in  every  way  helpful.  It  lacked,  hovrever, 
the  unified  sujqiort  of  church  organizations,  although  it  never  lacked  in 
the  hearty  sympathy  and  cordial  approval  of  either  churches  or  indi- 
viduals. On  the  other  hand  the  interest  of  the  organized  agencies  of 
the  church  was  profound  and  persistent.  These  agencies  could  not  di- 
vorce themselves  from  a  genuine  interest  in  all  the  work  of  the  Sun- 
day schooL  They  were  in  large  degree  the  creators  of  its  literature  and 
the  directing  agency  of  local  activities.  With  these  activities  the  In- 
ternational Simday  School  Association  sought  to  ally  itself  and  to  be 
of  any  possible  service.  The  tmion  of  these  two  great  organizations 
which  we  trust  will  be  consummated  during  this  convention  will  bring 
logetber  all  the  active  workers  in  the  Sunday  school  cause  of  America 
and  will,  we  trust,  arouse  a  new  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  all  the 
cfaurdies  and  at  the  same  time  continue  that  devoted  enthusiasm  and 
service  which  has  characterized  the  great  men  and  women  who  have 
maintained  the  organization  and  service  of  the  International  Sunday 
School  Association.  The  fact  that  the  International  Sunday  School  As- 
sociation has  always  stood  for  church  unity  and  for  the  most  practical 
co-operation  of  Oiristian  people  everywhere,  will  make  it  easy  for  this 
blending  of  these  forces  to  present  the  greatest  program  for  evangeliza- 
tion and  educatkin  ever  presented  to  the  American  church. 
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The  basis  on  which  this  large  program  is  projKted  rests  directly 
upon  the  words  of  Our  Lord;  said  he,  "Search  the  Scriptures  for  in 
tliem  yc  think  ye  have  eternal  life;  and  they  are  they  wAich  testify  of 
me."  Add  to  this  the  great  commission  which  directs  us  to  go  and 
teach  all  natjons  and  we  have  as  complete  a  statement  of  authority  for 
teaching  the  Scriptures  as  could  well  be  announced.  In  other  words 
obedience  to  the  teaching  of  Jesus  Girist  calls  upon  us  to  teach  the 
Scriptures.  We  interpret  this  to  be  no  narrow  or  incomplete  view,  but 
a  comprehensiTe  program  of  putting  the  whole  Bible  into  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  the  youth  of  the  coimtry. 

The  Object 

We  shall  not  be  satisfied  in  attempting  this  pr<%ram  with  a  mere 
literary  interpretation  of  the  scripture;  this  theme  is  of  keenest  in- 
terest to  those  interested  in  the  literary  quality  of  the  Bible,  but  the 
Sunday  school  is  aiming  at  the  salvation  of  the  individual  and  the  com- 
mmuty.  Nor  will  it  answer  our  purpose  to  take  a  merely  historical 
view  of  the  Scripture.  We  hear  very  much  in  these  days  of  the  im- 
portance of  Biblical  history.  I  should  not  be  disposed  to  discoimt  that 
importance,  but  at  this  moment  I  desire  to  si^gest  that  the  Bible  as  a 
book  of  history  would  not  enlist  the  enthusiasm  of  those  interested  in 
the  redeeming  of  men.  Nor  are  we  to  content  ourselves  with  the  Bible  as 
a  book  of  wisdom.  It  is  a  great  repertory  of  the  accumulated  wisdom 
of  the  ages,  but  salvation  is  not  a  matter  of  wisdom,  but  of  grace.  Nor 
are  we  disposed  to  exercise  great  patience  with  those  who  think  of  a 
critical  study  of  the  Bible  as  essential  to  the  Sunday  school.  This  may 
be  true  of  the  more  highly  developed  education,  but  the  masses  of  the 
people  need  the  great  central  message  of  this  book.  There  are  titose 
also  who  are  continually  searchii^  the  Scriptures  in  the  spirit  of  con- 
troversy and  debate.  They  are  looking  for  defects;  for  contradictions; 
for  a  conflict  between  some  scientific  view  and  their  religious  thinking. 
All  such  searching  of  the  Scripture  fails  of  the  great  motive  held  be- 
fore the  Sunday  schools  of  the  country.  The  Bible  was  not  intended  to 
be  primarily  a  tent  book  on  history  or  philoso^y  or  science. 

The  fact  that  it  has  literary  (juality  is  a  mere  incident  The  central 
truth  is  that  but  for  Jesus  there  would  have  been  no  Bible.  The  New 
Testament  could  not  have  been  written  and  the  Old  Testament  would 
have  had  no  adequate  reason  for  existence.  It  is  He  of  whom  the 
Prophets  wrote  and  Psalmists  sang.  He  came  as  the  Redeemer  of  the 
world;  not  as  its  historian  or  expert  in  science,  or  creator  of  the  lit- 
erature.   The  fact  that  our  Christianity  centers  about  Christ  and  has 
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created  the  most  attractive  literature  of  the  world  is  extremely  gratify- 
ing, bat  we  must  not  lose  light  of  the  fact  that  the  great  end  of  reli- 
gions educatioo  and  of  teaching  of  Scriptures  is  to  brii^  to  the  world 
a  kooFwleitee  of  the  redemption  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus  and  to  point  to 
the  way  from  darkness  to  light  The  Christian  therefore  teaches  the 
Soiptnres  for  a  very  definite  and  adequate  reason. 

EVANGBLIZATION  AND  EDUCATION 

If  one  should  attempt  to  state  this  case  more  completely  it  would  re- 
quire that  the  two-fold  object  be  held  constantly  before  us,  namely  the 
erangelization  of  the  world  or  the  winning  of  men  to  Christ,  and  sec- 
ood  the  education  of  the  world,  of  the  building  up  of  the  world  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  things  that  pertain  unto  life  and  Godliness.  In  speak- 
ing particularly  of  this  program  for  education,  let  me  remind  yon  of 
the  tmpMtance  of  the  Christian  conception  that  religion  underlies  and 
undergirds  morality.  The  religious  sanction  of  morals  has  always  been 
accepted  by  the  Christian  church.  No  theory  of  convenience,  of  expe- 
diency, or  of  personal  pleasure  is  sufEcient  to  sustain  us  in  the  great 
tests  of  moral  quality  that  come  to  every  human  being.  Our  faith  and 
our  works  are  vitally  related  So  also  our  religion  and  our  morality. 
Our  contention  is,  therefore,  that  if  we  succeed  in  teaching  the  Bible  to 
the  oncoming  generation,  the  moral  quality  of  civilization  wilt  so  far  be 
assured.  The  Bible  will  be  able  to  take  care  of  itself  in  all  the  great 
controversies.  No  generation  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  Bible  has 
ever  left  its  moral  standards.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  today  that 
any  generation  well  instructed  in  the  Scriptures  will  depart  from  the 
moral  standards  of  life  and  conduct  therein  revealed.  By  this  I  do  not 
mean  to  intimate  that  any  generation  has  ever  attained  unto  the  per- 
fection set  forth  in  the  teachings  of  Jesus.  I  mean  rather  to  intimate 
that  those  instructed  in  the  Scriptures  are  attached  to  Christian  rather 
than  pagan  standards  of  morality.  They  are  at  least  turned  toward  the 
li^L  Whatever  of  good,  therefore,  that  exists  in  the  civilization  of 
today  may  be  attributed  to  the  morals  inculcated  through  the  Scriptures 
and  to  the  reinforcement  of  this  morality  by  Christian  idealism.  It  is 
for  this  whole-hearted  earnest  presentaticm  of  the  holy  Scriptures  to  otn- 
generation  that  we  now  plead. 

The  program  as  carried  out  has  been  altogether  inadequate.  The 
mere  reading  of  the  Bible  in  the  public  schools,  however  desirable,  is 
Dot  sufficient  The  teaching  of  the  Bible  tn  the  Sunday  school  is  yet 
incoo^te.    The  courses  of  study  provided  in  our  best  Christian  colleges 
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are  admittedlj  incomplete  and  leave  much  to  be  desired  This  great 
program  of  reinforced  teaching  of  the  Bible  must  come  from  the  spirit 
of  the  churches.  If,  as  we  trust,  this  great  convention  shall  reorganuc 
the  activities  of  the  church  and  the  Sunday  school  with  a  new  desire 
and  a  high  purpose  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  the  message  of  God 
to  men  it  will  have  justified  all  the  effort  concentrated  in  this  conren- 

May  we  not,  therefore,  with  due  appreciation  of  all  the  sacrificial 
service  rendered  by  the  Sunday  school  teachers  and  others  in  the  past 
turn  our  faces  toward  a  new  day  with  a  determination  to  bring  the 
teaching  of  the  Scriptures  to  its  highest  efficiency  and  to  the  greatest 
possible  numbers.  The  disposition  to  adjust  the  teaching  of  Scrip- 
lure  to  all  classes  and  conditions  of  children,  youth  and  adults  shotild 
command  oar  hearty  approval  and  should  bring  a  cordial  support  from 
all  lovers  of  the  truth. 

Key  Words  of 
Nadonal  and  International  Conventions 

1832— New  York  City Beginnings 

This  VMU  the  first  National  Convention. 
1833— Philadelphia    Cessation 

This  was  joUowed  by  a  rest  of  twenty-six  years. 
1859 — Philadelphia    Resuscitation 

The  new  start. 
1869 — Newark    New  Vision 

Notable  for  the  great  men  present. 
1872— Indianapolis    Uniform  Lessons 

Uniform  Lessons  adopted. 
1875 — Baltimore   Seit-Congbatulatiom 

This  toas  the  first  Internationl  Convention. 
1878— AtlanU  FaATEHNiiy 

The  North  and  South  uniting. 
1881— Toronto Leadkrsbip 

B.  F.  Jacobs  elected  ehmrman  Executive  Committee. 
1884 — Louisville    Pkimary 

This  Convention  specialised  in  primary  work. 
1887 — Chicago    Supervision 

Wm.  Reynolds'  paid  superintendency  began. 
1890— Pittsburgh   Tehperancb 

Qitarlerly  Temperance  Lessons  introduced. 
1893 — St.  Louis FiEUi  Wobicers 

Field  Workers'  Department  organtied. 
1896— Boston    Continent  Fold 

Field  enlarged  to  take  in  North  America. 
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189?— Atlanta  Administiiatiom 

Marion  Lawrance  elected  General  Secretary. 
1902— Denver    Childbek 

Beginners'  Lessons  authorised. 
190S — Toronto    Adult 

Adult  Department  established. 
190S — Louisville    Graded  Lessons 

Graded  Lessons  authorised. 
1911 — San    Francisco Young  People 

Young  People's  Work  established. 
1914— Chicago    Co-operation 

Denominations  co-operating  in  lesson  construction. 
1918— Buffalo   Com  MUNrrv 

Community   Work  emphasvsed. 

1922— Kansas  City Re-organization 

International  Association  and  Sunday  School  Council 
merged  under  new  name. 

New  Officers  Elected 

President— T>T.  W.  O.  Thompson  of  Ohio. 

yice-President-~Wi\liaia  Hamilton  of  Canada. 

Treasurer— J.  L.  Itraft  of  Illinois. 

Recording  Secretary — Herbert  L.  Hill  of  New  York. 

Honorary  Members  of  Ezecntive  Committee 

Justice  J.  J.  Madaren,  D.  C.  L.,  LL.  D.,  Toronto,  Ontario. 

John  Stites,  Louisville  Trust  Co.,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

Rev.  Geo.  R.  Merrill.  D.  D.,  9  West  Ellis  St..  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Hon.  Seth  P.  Leet.  500  Oxford  Ave.,  Outremont,  Montreal.  Quebec. 

W.  A.  Eudaly,  RFD  No.  2.  Middletown.  Ohio. 

T.  W.  Waterman,  26  W.  Exchange  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Chaa.  M.  Campbell,  370  West  Colorado  St.,   Pasadena,  Calif. 
For  Members  of  the  Executive  Committee 

W.  O.  Thompson.  Ohio;  William  Hamilton.  Canada;  J.  L.  Kraft, 
Illinois ;  Dr.  Hugh  S.  Magiil.  Washington,  D.  C. ;  John  L.  Alexander. 
Cbicago;  Walter .S.  Athearn,  Massachusetts;  Robert  Cashman,  llhnois; 
Russell  Colgate,  New  York;  Dr.  E.  Leroy  Dakin,  West  Virginia; 
H.  S.  Jacoby.  New  York;  A.  K.  LaHuis,  Michigan;  W.  G.  Landes, 
Pennsylvania;  Marion  Lawrance,  Chicago;  A.  M.  Locker,  Chicago; 
•Dr.  E.  Y,  Mullins,  Kentucky;  Lyford  A.  Merrow,  Massachusetts; 
George  W.  Olinger,  Colorado;  W.  C.  Pearce.  New  York;  Lansing  F, 
Smith,  Missouri;  Fred  A.  Wells,  lllmots. 
*Dr.  Mullins  declined  to  serve. 

For  Members  of  the  Lesson  Committee 
£>r.  Ira  M.  Price,  Chicago,  Dr.  John  R.  Sampey,  Louisville,  Dr. 
Luther  A.  Weigle,  New   Haven,  to  succeed  themselves.     Dr.  R.  A. 
Hiltx,  Toronto,  to  succeed  Dr.  Rexford,  resigned. 
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Signed: 

Committee  im  Nominations— Fresiitat  W,  G,  Qippinger;  Wil- 
liam Hanulton ;  Lansing  F.  Smith ;  J.  W.  Henderson ;  Mrs.  H.  R.  Shaw ; 
J.  H.  Engle;  J.  R.  Marcum;  Frank  E.  Wood;  Hcmum  Bowmar;  D.  W. 
Sims;  J.  H.  Little;  j.  W.  Kinnear;  Miss  Olive  Pearson;  Dr.  Fletcher 
Roman;  J.  M.  Brou^ton;  Fred  Stafford;  Charles  M.  Campbell; 
Stuart  Mnirhead;  E.  W.  Cooper;  E.  H.  Hasemeier;  C.  F.  Strecher; 
M.  D.  Whisman;  R.  R.  Moore;  Walter  A.  Snow. 


RESOLUTIONS 

Adopted  June  26,  1922 
PLATFORM 

The  world  is  still  in  heart  at  war.  Good  will  among  nations  and 
races  and  between  social  and  industrial  classes  has  not  yet  been 
established.    Even  such  peace  as  we  have  is  in  danger. 

Untaught  and  untrained  in  the  Christian  or  any  other  relipon, 
masses  of  our  voters,  including  millions  nominally  Protestant,  share 
with  ns  control  of  public  affairs,  American  and  Canadian,  without  rec- 
ognizing the  place  of  God  in  man's  affairs  or  feeling  each  for  the 
other's  welfare  a  mutual  concern.  The  voice  of  Jesus  must  be  heard 
among  the  nations  and  in  our  own  national  and  social  counsels,  if 
peace  and  true  prosperity  are  to  prevail. 

Our  present  provision  for  giving  to  the  childhood  and  youth 
of  North  America  a  sound  and  vital  Christian  education  is  ominously 
inadequate^  both  in  extent  and  quality,  for  the  rearing  of  a  religious 
generatioa 

Confronted  with  these  conditions  at  this  Sixteenth  Intemattmiai 
Sunday  School  Convention,  we,  the  delegates  from  the  state,  pro- 
vincial and  national  Sunday  school  associations  of  North  America, 
hereby  resolve: 

1.  We  acknowledge  the  need  by  all  of  an  education  in  religioo 
worthy  in  scope  and  teaching  power  to  match  that  general  educa- 
tion which  as  citizens  we  demand  for  our  children  and  youth. 

2.  We  reo^niie  this  need  as  the  responsibility  of  the  Christian 
churches  and  other  religious  bodies  which,  locally  and  at  large,  rep- 
resent the   religious  convictions  of  the  people. 

3.  We  are  convinced  that  to  meet  this  need  all  religious  bodies, 
and  especially  our  Protestant  Christian  churches,  must  greatly  increase 
effort  for  religious  education  within  their  own  fellowships,  and  with 
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equal  iKtX  must  work  together  for  adequate  religious  education  in  the 
commnnity. 

4.  To  all  that  our  best  efforts  can  atxoniplish  in  and  through  the 
Sunday  school  session  we  see  the  need  of  adding  a  full  and  well- 
correlated  {irograni  of  weekday  endeavor. 

5.  We  hail  with  joy  and  hope  that  merging  of  leadership  in  the 
continent- wide  promotion  of  religious  education  which  by  our  action 
we  have  officially  ratified.  We  pledge  to  our  united  body,  the  Inter- 
national Sunday  School  Giundl  of  Religious  Education,  our  hearty 
and  practical  support. 

6.  We  renund  oiu'  constituent  associations  of  the  need  that  a  like 
balance  of  denominational  and  territorial  representation  be  secured  as 
soon  as  may  be  on  every  field;  that  all  forces  may  thus  be  united 
in  effective  promotion  of  a  common  plan. 

7.  We  have  heard  with  interest  the  program  of  educational  ad- 
vance for  the  Council,  with  standards  for  local  and  field  work,  as 
submitted  to  us  by  the  Council's  committee  on  education.  We  commend 
it  for  study  and  promotion  to  the  oflkers  of  our  state  and  provincial, 
county  and  local  associations. 

8.  In  this  program  we  note  with  satisfaction  the  inclusion  of 
plans  for  security  increase  in  the  reverent  and  legitimate  use  of 
the  Bible  in  the  pubUc  schools,  encouragement  of  the  public  school 
in  its  work  of  social  and  ethical  teaching,  improved  standards  and 
plans  for  teacher  training  and  adult  religious  education,  a  bureau 
of  service  and  research  for  continuous  study  of  the  ways  and  means 
of  progress,  and  the  enrolment  end  organization  of  M  workers  in 
Christian  education  as  associate  members  of  the  International  Council. 

9.  We  congratulate  our  Council  on  securing  as  its  general  sec- 
retary the  Honorable  Hugh  S.  Magill,  LL.  D.,  and  on  the  reten- 
tion in  ccMisultative  service  of  our  beloved  former  secretary  Hr. 
Marion  Lawrance.  To  our  new  chief  we  pledge  our  loyal  allegiance, 
as  he  leads  us  in  the  work  of  educating  the  boys  and  girls  of  North 
America  in  the  faith  and  fellowship  of  Jesus  Christ 

10.  Knowing  from  experience  that  only  as  our  associated  work 
is  well  snpported  b  it  possible  to  carry  our  plant  to  success,  and 
recognizing  in  our  Sunday  schools  and  churches  the  natural  support- 
ing- units  alike  of  the  denominational  and  of  the  territorial  enterprise, 
we  call  on  every  church  and  Sunday  school  in  North  America  to 
continue  and  enlarge  its  gifts  to  our  united  work  as  locally  repre- 
sented.    We  ask  all  friends  of  Christian  education  to  join  them  in 
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thia  holy  cause.  We  anticipate  with  satisfaction  the  new  power  that 
will  accrue  to  our  work  through  tta  endorsement  by  our  denomina- 
tional partners. 

11.  We  urge  our  fellow-workers  that  in  their  educational  advances 
the  place  of  the  Bible  as  God's  holy  Word  and  our  supreme  text- 
book of  faith  and  life  be  consistently  maintained,  and  that  in  all 
departments  the  winning  of  every  soul  to  the  love  of  God  and  to  faith 
in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  Saviour  be  made  the  central  objective 
of  our  program. 

12.  As  the  end  of  lessons  is  better  life,  and  the  moral  life  of  our 
oocoming  generation  is  beset  with  perils  old  and  new,  we  count  it 
an  educational  necessity  that  all  provision  heretofore  made  for  tem- 
perance instruction  in  our  Sunday  schools  be  continued,  and  that 
in  our  graded  courses  for  Sunday  and  weekday  instruction  equally 
effective  emphasis  be  maintained,  wilh  such  training  as  may  awaken 
our  childhood  and  youth  to  the  dangers  of  the  cigarette  habit  and 
the  beauty  of  a  clean  and  ordered  life. 

Your  commitee  on  resolutions  likewise  submits  the  following: 
t.  Evangelism. — Recognizing  the  Sunday  school  as  the  most  fruitful 
field  of  evangelism,  we  urge  that  our  workers  everywhere  utilize  its 
evangelical  resources  to  the  fullest  extent,  striving  with  broad  and 
militant  vision  for  the  ingathering  of  the  millions  of  unchurched 
children  and  youth,  and  making  every  older  class  a  field  of  per- 
s<mal  evangelistic  endeavor. 

2.  Law  Enforcement.  Inasmuch  as  the  Eighteenth  Amendment, 
adopted  by  a  larger  proportionate  majority  than  any  other  part  of 
our  American  Constitution,  is  in  the  interest  of  the  nation's  health 
and  is  based  on  sound  moral,  social  and  economic  reasons,  we  appeal 
to  all  good  citizens  to  aid  in  the  enforcement  of  all  laws  made  to 
carry  it  into  effect  We  urge  our  older  classes  to  magnify  the  dn^ 
of  every  citizen  to  obey  the  law,  and  to  stand  firmly  for  equal 
justice  to  all,  concern  for  law  enforcement  and  condemnation  of 
lynching  in  every  form. 

3.  Tetnperanee  InstrticlioH.  We  recommend  to  lesson  writers 
and  denominational  publishers  that  the  subjects  of  Bible  temperance 
and  training  for  Christian  citizenship  be  included  in  all  curricula  pre- 
pared for  weekday  religious  educational  work.  We  favor  the  cm- 
tinuance  in  the  Uniform  lesson  series  of  the  quarterly  temperance 
lessons,    with    suitable   adaptations    in    all    graded   courses,    and   the 
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maintenance    of    temperance   teaching   as   one   of   the  points   in    the 
latcrnational  standard  of  Sunday  school  efficiency. 

4.  The  Sabbath.  In  view  of  the  unspeakable  blessing  to  hunian- 
ity  of  the  Christian  Sabbath  and  the  menace  to  our  churches,  Sunday 
schools  and  homes,  and  to  public  morality,  in  commercialized  inroads 
upon  its  sanctity,  we  recommend  more  frequent  inclusion  of  the  cause 
of  Christian  Sabbath  observance  in  onr  state,  provincial  and  local 
c»nventioii  programs. 

5.  Near  East  Relief.  In  view  of  the  continuing  desperate  need 
of  the  orphan  children  of  Bible  lands,  and  appreciating  the  noble 
ministry  to  this  need  already  rendered  by  the  Near  East  Relief,  we 
heartily  approve  the  continuation  by  our  Sunday  schools  of  this  ser- 
vice; and  we  suggest  that  so  far  as  consistent  with  denominational 
programs  the  Christmas  season  be  used  as  a  time  for  a  generous 
offerii^  in  all  our  Sunday  schools  to  this  urgent  and  worthy  cause. 

6.  Grettings.  To  the  many  veterans  in  our  cause  still  with  us 
but  unable  to  attend  this  convention  we  send  back  our  confident 
assurance  that  the  cause  they  love  goes  on  to  victory.  Among  these 
we  especially  remember,  in  length  of  days  and  multitude  of  labors, 
Dr.  E.  VV.  Rice  of  the  American  Sunday  School  Union,  Dr.  C.  R. 
Blackall  of  the  American  Baptist  Publication  Society,  Dr.  M.  C. 
Hazard  of  the  Congr^^tional  Education  Society,  and  Colonel  Robert 
Cowden  of  the  United  Brethren  Publishing  Society. 

7.  Appreciation.  With  gratitude  and  admiration  we  recall  the 
vigor,  efficiency  and  generosity  of  our  Kansas  City  friends.  Their 
hearts  have  matched  their  weather.  To  the  Kansas  City  Committee 
of  One  Hundred;  to  the  officers  of  the  Kansas  City  Sunday  School 
Association;  to  the  Assistant  Musical  Director,  Professor  John  R. 
Jones,  and  his  assistants  and  chorus;  to  Miss  Vesta  Towner,  the 
pageant  mistress ;  to  the  Rainbow  Chorus  and  all  participants  in  the 
brilliant  and  effective  scenes  of  pageantry,  song  and  visualization 
which  the  master-artist.  Professor  H.  Augustine  Smith,  has  so  hap- 
pily planned  and  led ;  to  the  business  men,  the  newspapers,  the  com- 
mittees, the  pages  and  all  other  factors  in  our  local  welcome,  and 
to  the  many  speakers  who  without  thought  of  personal  convenience 
have  journeyed  hither  to  help  us, — to  all  these  our  thanks  we  thus 
inadequately  pay.  And  to  the  Tritme  God,  whose  presence  has  been 
with  us  at  every  session,  we  offer  thanks  for  his  convention  merdei 
and  renewed  confession  of  our  debt  as  under-teachers  in  his  ser- 
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CouifimK  ON  Resolutions — Rev.  F,  Morris,  Fergusson;  Mrs.  J. 
W.  Barnes;  Rev.  Joseph  Clark,  D,  D.;  Miss  Meme  Brockway;  Rev.  J. 
C  Robertson,  D.D.;  W.  H.  Stockham,  Miss  Florence  E.  Norton,  Arthur 
T.  Arnold;  Rev.  C.  A.  Arnold,  D.D.;  Myron  C.  Settle;  Rev.  Rufus 
W.  MiUer,  D.D. ;  Rev.  W.  E.  Rafferty,  D.D. ;  Mrs.  Stella  B.  Irvine ;  Rev. 
Sidnnr  A.  Weston,  D.D.;  Rev.  John  W.  Shackford,  D.D.;  Misj  Mil- 
dred Moody;  Rev.  W.  S.  Bovard,  D.D.;  Prof.  Walter  S.  Athearn;  R. 
E.  Magill;  Rev,  P.  R.  Hayward;  Rev.  Theodore  Mayer;  J.  M.  Somern- 
dike;  Prof.  Lester  Bradner;  Rev.  E.  W.  Brewbaker;  Phillip  E.  How- 
ard; W.  W.  Wolf;  A,  Duryee;  William  Wallace. 

Greetings  from  Governors  and  Others 

Washington,  1>.  C— Permit  mc  to  extend  my  most  cordial  greet- 
ings to  the  Sunday  school  workers  in  attendance  at  the  convention 
and  my  great  regret  that  it  is  impossible  on  account  of  my  official 
duties  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  meeting  with  them.  Nothing  would 
have  given  me  greater  pleasure  than  to  share  the  inspiration  of  this 
important  gathering.  I  send  my  heartiest  felicitations  and  best  wishes 
to  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  religious  training  of  the  young, 
for  without  the  development  of  the  spiritual  resources  of  the  people 
there  can  be  neither  national  security  nor  progress. 

Charles  E.  Hughes, 

Seerttary  of  State. 

Ottawa,  Canada.— I  have  been  asked  to  extend  to  you,  on  behalf 
of  the  people  of  Canada,  a  greeting  on  the  occasitm  of  yotir  great 
international  gathering.  I  do  so  with  great  pleasure  and  in  entire 
sincerity.  Were  it  not  for  the  parliamentary  duties  which  claim  my 
attention  at  this  time,  I  would  have  found  an  added  pleasure  in 
delivering  a  message  to  you  in  person,  and  in  taking  counsel  with 
you  on  the  vital  questions  which  are  before  you. 

I  always  cotmt  it  an  hour  and  a  privilege,  as  opportunity  offers, 
to  extend  to  representatives  and  citizens  of  the  United  States  of 
America  greetings  from  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  The  two  nations, 
set  side  by  side,  each  with  its  own  history  and  traditions,  possess 
in  common  many  high  ideals  and  purposes.  It  is  of  vital  importance 
to  each  that  the  ties  which  bind  us  in  fraternity  and  good  will  should 
in  every  way  be  strengthened.  I  am  increasingly  convinced  that  the 
true  and  abiding  sources  of  unity  among  the  peoples  of  eardi  arc 
spiritual.  Give  us  a  common  loyalty  to  the  Christian  faith,  a  dear 
vision  of  the  task  laid  to  our  charge  by  Almighty  God,  and  against 
that  background  all  issues,  national  and  international,  take  on  a  new 
and  deep  significance. 
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In  doling  with  the  worie  of  rdigiou>  education,  you  are  ftt  the 
fountain-head  of  hope  for  international  and  racial  nni^.  Only  u 
there  b  increasing  knowledge  among  men  of  the  will  and  purpose 
of  God,  increasing  recognition  of  and  allegiance  to  those  great  spirit- 
ual principles  unveiled  in  the  Word  of  God,  and  supremely  in  the 
life  of  our  Lord,  can  there  ever  be  in  the  soul  of  humanity  a  spirit 
which  transcends  all  national  issues.  In  seeking  to  bring  to  the 
youth  of  our  nations  a  deeper  understanding  of  the  Word  of  God, 
yon  are  truly  laying  the  foundations  of  a  civilization  wiiich  shall 
be  Qiristian,  not  in  name  only,  but  in  spirit  and  purpose. 

This  is  a  day  of  supreme  opportunity  for  the  Christian  churd). 
The  conscience  of  humanity  has  been  quickened;  men  the  world 
over  are  waiting  for  leadership.  The  church  of  Christ  is  the  trustee 
of  the  one  faith  adequate  for  the  deep  needs  of  this  age.  You  believe 
— and  behind  you  stands  the  whole  force  of  Christian  opinion — that 
the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  is  the  salvation  of  the  worltL  So  I  bid 
you  Godspeed  in  the  great  task  to  which  you  have  given  yourselves. 
Face  it  with  an  undivided  loyalty  and  an  unswerving  faith.  The 
church  has  not  moved  from  the  ancient  hope  that  there  shall  yet  be 
a  day  when  the  nations  of  earth  shall  see  the  fulfilment  of  that 
grcsU  word,  "The  kingdoms  of  this  world  are  become  the  kingdoms 
of  our  Lord  and  of  his  Christ." 

W.  L.  Mackekzib  King, 

Prim*  itinitter. 

ToaoNTO,  Ont.— Realizing  as  I  do  the  effective  work  of  the 
Sunday  schools  and  the  valuable  assistance  given  to  them  hj  the 
International  Association,  I  regret  that  I  am  unable  to  be  with  you  and 
share  in  the  proceedings  of  your  convention,  which  I  hope  will  give 
a  fresh  impetus  to  the  movement  for  the  religious  education  of  the 
young  and  inspire  greater  zeal  everywhere.        R  C.  Dbukv, 

Premitr  of  Ontario. 

Cabson,  Net. — Christianity  is  the  most  potent  influence  in  civiliza- 
tion and  good  government  and  I  regard  the  Sunday  school  in  ita 
tiflMly  educative  appeal  to  the  young  as  the  most  important  feature 
of  Christianity,  therefore  I  wish  you  all  success. 

EUUETT    D.    BOVLI, 

Govtmor. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. — Greetings  and  best  wishes  for  successful  con- 
vention.    You   are  ei^aged   in  extrenxly   important   work,     tn   the 
present  age  when  religious  instruction  of  young  is  left  largely  to 
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Sunday  schools,  it  is  important  that  they  be  well  organized  and 
equipped  and  that  they  have  trained  teachers.  Your  organiiation 
should  be  a  great  aid  to  efficiency.  J.  A.  O.  Preus, 

Governor. 
Richmond,  Va. — May  your  convention  accomplish  much  for  the 
Kingdom  of  God.  The  Sunday  school  \a  reaching  more  people  than 
any  other  agency  and  we  must  recognize  that  it  is  the  greatest  source 
for  religious  education.  Virginia  believes  in  the  Sunday  school  and 
her  citizens  are  enrolled  as  pupils.  As  her  Governor,  I  wish  for 
you  the  greatest  success  possible.  £.  Lee  Trinele, 

Governor. 
ToPEKA,  Kan.— Christianity  to  be  effective  must  be  builded  upon 
a  ripe  understanding  of  all  that  is  polentiaf  in  the  book  of  our  faith. 
A  well  managed  Sunday  school  is  the  most  effective  medium  (or 
educating  boys  and  girls  in  the  principles  of  Christianity.  It  is 
the  trainmg  school  of  the  church.  Kansas  sends  her  heartiest  greet- 
ing and  best  wishes  to  your  great  convention. 

Henrv  J,  Allen, 

Governor. 
Austin,  Texas. — To  the  Sixteenth  International  Sunday  School 
Convention  assembled  I  send  greetings  and  best  wishes  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  inspirational,  powerful  and  ennobling  worlt  which  you 
as  an  organization  prompt.  The  work  of  the  Sunday  school  is  far- 
reaching  in  its  influence  (or  good  and  is  o(  inestimable  worth  to  the 
youths  o(  our  land.  Pat  M.  Nepp, 

Governor. 
Boise,  loAHa — Greetings  to  delegates  at  the  International  Sunday 
School  Convention.  To  my  mind  one  o(  the  essentials  o(  good 
citizenship  is  a  constant  seeking  (or  spiritual  gain  and  growth.  The 
Sunday  school  is  a  true  guide  to  such  growth  and  if  rightly  ap- 
preciated and  employed  there  need  be  no  fear  o(  the  safety  and 
progress  of  the  nation.  D.  W.  Davis, 

Governor. 
Cbablestoh,  W.  Va. — I  trust  that  the  Sixteenth  International  Sun- 
day School  Convention  will  be  the  most  representative  meeting  ever 
held  in  North  America.  There  has  never  been  a  time  in  our  his- 
tory when  the  work  of  the  Sunday  school  was  needed  more  than  at 
the  present  hour.  It  is  a  training  in  Bible  study  and  civic  du^ 
that  should  be  encouraged  from  youth  to  old  ^e.  The  Sunday 
school  has  a  great  attraction  personally  for  me.     I  have  attended 
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the  Sunday  school  since  early  youth  and  find  a  great  deal  of  pleasure 
at  this  time  in  attending  and  frequently  teach  the  largest  Bible  class 
io  this  dty.  E.  F.  Morgan, 

Governor. 

CoLUUBUS,  Ohio. — It  affords  me  particular  happiness  to  offer  a 
message  of  greeting  to  the  members  of  the  Sunday  school  convention. 

I  am  pleased  at  the  opportunity  because  I  believe  the  Sunday 
schools  have  been  among  the  strong  factors  in  helping  to  build  up 
the  all-vital  religious  and  moral  forces.  When  they  are  allowed  to 
deteriorate,  decadence  always  threatens. 

The  activities  of  organizations  like  yours  have  a  direct  relation 
to  the  welfare  of  the  commonwealth  no  less  than  to  that  of  the  indi- 
vidual. 

It  is  my  hope  that  every  success  attend  your  convention,  and  all 
participating  in  it.  Hasry  L.  Davis, 

Governor. 

Boston,  Mass.— The  memories  and  associations  of  my  Sunday 
school  class  are  among  the  most  pleasant  which  I  have  and  some 
of   the    wannest    friendships   which    I    have   were  made   in    Sunday 

It  is,  therefore,  pleasant  to  learn  of  the  great  International  Sun- 
day School  Oinvention  which  is  to  be  held  in  Kansas  City.  I  hope 
it  may  give  an  added  momentum  to  a  great  movement  which  con- 
tributes directly  to  the  betterment  of  our  citizenship. 

Channiko  H.  Cox, 

Governor. 

Lrrn.E  Rock,  Ark.— I  have  been  an  active  Sunday  school  par- 
ticipant for  fifty  years  and  more.  I  am  in  ra^  seventy-first  year 
now.  Not  infrequently  I  accept  invitations  to  take  charge  of  classes 
at  different  points  in  my  state.  I  consider  the  Sunday  school  a  vital 
and  indispensable  force  in  the  religious  life  of  our  nation  and  our 
world.  Permit  me  to  commend  your  great  meeting,  and  wish  it 
to  be  the  greatest  possible  suc(%ss. 

Thouas  C.  McRae, 

Governor. 

Baton  Rouge,  La. — I  know  of  no  force  which  has  a  stronger  in- 
fluence in  shaping  good  character  than  early  religious  instruction. 
Religion  is  a  foundation  stone  upon  which  all  must  build  who  wish 
to  live  worthily  and  die  honored.  Besides  instilling  all  of  the  virtues, 
rel^ioa  tescbei  the  great  value  of  service,  and  those  who  learn  this 
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lesson  young  are  consequently  much  better  equipped  for  the  duties 
of  life  than  those  who  do  not. 

I  believe  firmly  in  Sunday  school  as  an  institution  for  the  relig- 
ions education  of  the  young,  and  I  will  be  most  happy  if  this  letter 
coatributes  even  in  a  small  way  to  the  success  of  the  Sixteenth  Inter- 
national Sunday  School  Convention.  Jno.  M.  pAiKnt, 

Governor. 

Atlanta,  Ga.— The  great  work  of  inculcating  moral  and  religious 
ideas  in  the  young,  through  the  Sunday  school,  is  of  prime  importance, 
and  the  value  of  the  Sunday  school  to  the  moral  life  of  the  nation 
cannot  be  over-«stiniated.  I  sincerely  hope  to  see  this  work  extended 
until  every  child  in  America  shall  have  the  benefit  of  Sunday  school 
training.  It  means  so  much,  not  only  to  the  churches,  but  also  to  the 
nation  and  to  the  sUte.  Thouas  W.  Haidwick, 

Govtmor. 

Des  Moines,  Ia. — The  Sunday  school  as  an  institution  for  the 
religious  education  of  the  young  is  an  asset  of  incalculable  value 
to  civilization  and  to  Christianity.  Its  influence  applied  to  the  youth 
of  the  country  at  their  most  impressionable  age,  continues  through- 
out life  as  a  beneficial  agency  for  the  promotion  of  piety  and  virtue. 
N.  E.  Kkmdaix, 

Governor. 

Dentoi,  Colo. — It  is  indeed  a  real  pleasure  to  me  to  extend  the 
most  hearty  greetings  from  Colorado  to  your  convention,  and  wish 
for  it  the  most  successful  meeting  in  its  history. 

The  Sunday  school  as  an  institution  for  religious  educatioD  has 
been  one  of  the  most  forceful  and  far-reaching  factors  of  the 
civiliied  world.  Through  its  influence  there  has  gone  out  into  every 
hamlet  and  almost  every  home,  that  spirit  of  love  and  service  that 
has  demonstrated  more  dearly  than  in  any  other  manner  possible, 
the  high  ideals  and  the  great  worth  of  the  Christian  religion.  It 
it  impossible  to  comprehend  what  the  conditions  throughout  the 
world  might  be  today  had  it  not  been  for  that  mighty  influence  for 
good.  The  extent  of  that  influence  cannot  be  measured  alone  by  the 
number  who  have  openly  accepted  their  religious  responsibility  and 
become  active  members  of  church  organizations :  it  goes  away  beyond 
that  and  leaves  its  imprint  upon  the  lives  of  a  vast  number  of  other 
young  people  and  aids  in  making  thetr  lives  of  far  more  worth  to 
themselves  and  to  the  world. 
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Personally.  I  owe  very  mncb  indeed  to  the  influence  the  Sunday 
ichoot  had  upon  my  life  and  during  all  n^  years  of  intense  activity 
lince,  that  influence  continnes  to  have  its  beneficial  effect  upon  my  life. 
O.  H.  Sooup, 

Governor. 
Oklahoua  Crrr,  Okla. — The  value  of  Sunday  school  training  to 
the  youth  cannot  be  over-estimated.  The  duty  of  all  good  citizens 
to  aid  and  assist  in  the  further  development  of  this  movement  and  to 
give  it  proper  support  and  maintenance  is  one  that  cannot  be  evaded 
without  danger  to  the  future  happiness  and  safety  of  civilization. 

I  cannot  measure  the  value  of  my  early  Sunday  school  training. 
It  has  beeti  of  constant  use  to  me  and  is  an  asset  of  incalculable 


The  young  men  and  young  women  of  this  nation  can  make  no 
better  investment  than  to  spend  an  hour  or  two  each  Sunday  in 
some  good  Sunday  school  in  order  that  they  may  gain  the  fundamental 
basis  for  religious  education  without  which  they  can  scarcely  hope 
to  succeed  in  life's  battles.  J.  B.  A.  Robertson, 

Governor. 

Tallahassee,  Fla.— Please  extend  my  greetings  to  the  delegates  of 
the  Sixteenth  International  Sunday  School  Convention  now  in  session. 
I  greet  them  as  co-laborers  in  the  advancement  of  religious  train- 
ing. The  Sunday  school  enrolls  the  young  at  the  age  when  religious 
thought  is  most  easily  developed  and  Christian  ideals  most  easily 
fixed.  The  work  of  leaders  is  of  far-reaching  importance,  and  I 
hope  discussions  of  this  convention  will  result  in  greatly  increased 
efficiency  to  the  world  wide  organization.       Cary  A.  Habdbe, 

Governor  of  Florida. 

Jackson,  Miss. — The  present  generation  can  do  no  greater  work 
thao  to  organize  to  the  fullest  extent  the  jrouth  of  tiie  world  in  the 
study  of  the  Bible.  This  is  a  great  training  school  for  religious 
education — in  fact,  the  world's  greatest — and  I  am  sure  that  the 
activity  of  all  the  leaders  at  this  time  along  this  line  will  bring 
a  beautiful  harvest  in  the  years  to  come. 

May  your  meeting  be  crowned  with  success. 

Lee  M.  Russell, 

Governor. 

pKAMKroKT,  Ky. — On  behalf  of  the  commonwealth  of  Kentucky, 
I  send  all  good  wishes  to  the  International  Sunday  School  Conven- 
tion now  in  session  at  Kansas  City.     May  He  who  on  earth  placed 
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his  tender,  loving  hands  upon  the  heads  of  little  chHdrea  and  bleated 
them,  bless  this  convention  and  promote  the  nsefntnus  of  tbe  Sun- 
day school  for  His  children.  Edwin  P.  Moutow, 

Governor. 
Hamusbukg,  Pa.— I  am  ddighted  to  know  that  you  are  lotdcing 
forward  to  such  a  successful  Sunday  School  Convention  this  year. 
I  wish  that  it  were  possible  for  me  to  attend,  for  I  feel  that  tlie 
Sunday  school  and  the  church  are  today  the  greatest  bulwarka  in 
the  defense  and  promotion  of  civilization.  No  influence  is  as  far- 
reaching  as  that  of  a  religious  nature  and  I  trust  that  the  day  is 
not  far  distant  when  every  one  of  our  110,000,000  inhabitants  will  be 
a  member  of  good  standing  in  his  church  and  Sunday  schooL 
Wm.  C.  Spkoul, 

Govtnior. 


Auckland,  New  Zealand— Greetings t  A  new  day  for  the  world's 
childhood  and  youth  seenu  to  have  dawned.  All  fields  visited  mani- 
fest a  much  increased  interest  in  the  evangelization  and  spiritual 
nurture  of  tbe  young  and  hail  the  Sunday  school  as  an  effective 
agency  for  this  work.  National  Associations  are  being  formed  or 
perfected  in  many  lands — effective  plans  have  been  found  for  reach' 
ing  children  of  non-Christian  parents,  old  churches  like  the  Greek 
Orthodox  Armenian  and  Coptic  are  awakening  to  the  task.  Teacher 
training  plans  are  being  steadily  introduced,  and  capable  leaders  are 
at  great  sacrifice  devoting  much  time  to  adapting  lesson  courses  and 
preparing  adequate  literature.  All  look  to  North  America  as  a  big 
brother  in  Sunday  school  work — this  with  the  further  fact  that  the 
old  order  has  been  changed  in  so  many  fields  marks  this  era  as  one 
of  challenge  to  our  Sunday  school  forces. 

Love  to  all  tbe  brethren  in  convention  assembled. 

W.  C  Peakce, 

Washincton,  D.  C— Please  convey  to  the  convention  the  pro- 
found gratification  felt  by  Japan  in  the  honor  given  by  holding  the 
previous  world's  convention  in  Tokyo.  This  embassy  wishes  your 
organization  tbe  fullest  measure  of  success  believing  it  to  be  a  power- 
ful  agent  in  bringing  together  International  thought  and  ideals. 
Sabuu, 
Japonttt  Chorgt  i^aginrti. 
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Albion,  N.  Y.— Greetings  and  best  wishes  for  successful  meetii^. 

Gebikude  S.  Foreman. 
Okibnte  Fsovincb,  Cuba. — The  Sixteenth  International  Sunday 
School  Convention  with  a  paid  registration  of  over  seven  thousand 
del^ates  including  Cuba's  full  quota  and  representing  the  entire  con- 
tinent send  affectionate  Christian  greetings  to  our  Brethren  of  the 
Gem  of  the  Antilles,  as  they  assemble  in  their  annual  convention.  We 
accept  with  gratitude  the  beautifnl  Cuban  flag  presented  by  your 
representative.  Secretary  Odell.  It  has  adorned  our  platform  through- 
out this  convention.  We  are  prayii^  for  Cuba  and  wishing  for  yon 
God's  choicest  blessings.  W.  O.  Thompson,  Pretidettt. 

Makion  Lawhance,  Secretary. 
Mexico,  D.  F.— The  Sixteenth  International  Sunday  School  Con- 
vention with  a  paid  registration  of  over  seven  thousand  delegates 
representing  the  entire  continent  send  affecti(>nate  Christian  greetings 
to  our  brethren  of  Mexico,  as  they  assemble  in  their  annual  conven- 
tittt.  We  accept  with  gratitude  the  beautiful  Mexican  flag  presented 
by  your  representative,  William  Wallace.  It  has  adorned  our  plat- 
form throughout  this  convention.  We  are  praying  for  Mexico  and 
wishing  for  you  God's  choicest  blessings. 

W.  O.  Thompson,  President. 
Masion  Lawrance,  Secretary. 
Bkantford,  Ont. — Best  wishes  for  greatest  convention  in  history 
of  the  International  Sunday  School  Association. 

Fred  W.  Thompson. 
AtJSTKAiJA. — Greetings.    Heartiest   wishes    for    successful   conven- 
tion. H.  LtPSON  Hancock. 
Manila. — Fraternal  greetings,  Ephesians  3:16-19. 

A.  L.  RvAN. 
KwANGju,  Chosen.— Affectionate  and  hearty  greetings  to  Sunday 
School  C<»ivention  from  Korea.  M.  L.  Swinehart, 

Treasurer. 
LoMuoK,— Herewith  I  send  for  information  copy  of  the  Resolution 
pasted  by  Council  to  be  conveyed  to  the  Kansas  City  Convention  by 
Mr.  James  Kelly  personally. 

Stmday  School  Convention,  Kansas  Gty,  U.  S.  A. — Resolved: 
The  Council  of  the  N.  S.  S.  U.,  having  received  intelligence  of 
the  important  Sunday  School  Conventitm  to  be  held  at  Kansas  Gty, 
U.  S.  A.,  during  the  ensuing  months,  desire  to  send  the  assurance  of 
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their  sympathetic  interest  in  the  proposed  gathering,  and  dieir  cor- 
diat  greeting  to  all  fellow- workers  who  shall  then  assemble  for 
conference. 

"It  is  the  hope  and  prayer  of  the  Council  that  the  interchange 
of  thought  and  experience  among  so  many  Christian  Teachers, 
may,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  result  in  enlarged  and  permanent 
benefit  to  the  Sunday  School  cause  throughout  the  United  States 
and  beyond;  so  that  childhood  and  youth  in  this  unrestful  age 
may  be  more  fully  and  efficiently  taught  and  trained  in  the  knowl- 
edge and  love  of  God  and  llie  service  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ" 
Cabey  Bonnei, 

General  Secretary. 


PBtLAEELpHiA,  Pa. — I  enclose  a  copy  of  letter  I  have  just  received 
from  the  Marquis  of  Aberdeen,  which  refers  to  the  World's  Conven- 
tion, to  be  held  in  Glasgow,  in  1924.  I  beg  to  send  to  the  delegates 
attending  the  convention  the  assurance  of  an  ever  deepening  interest  in 
the  Sunday  school  work  and  a  greater  sense  of  the  importance  of  train- 
ing the  youth  of  the  land  to  the  highest  citizenship,  by  teaching  to  them 
the  words  of  the  Holy  Book  which  came  direct  from  the  mind  of  die 
Father  of  us  all.  John  Wanauakeb. 

AsEaoEENSHiRE.— As  Prewdent  of  the  Scottish  National  SaU>ath 
School  Union,  and  on  behalf  of  all  the  directors  and  workers,  I  ask 
you  to  accept,  and  kindly  to  convey,  so  far  as  possible,  to  all  your  col- 
leagues and  friends  connected  with  the  great  and  far-reaching  work 
of  your  Association,  our  most  respectful  and  cordial  greetings;  and 
further,  we  desire  to  extend  to  all  the  delegates  who  shall  assemble  at 
the  International  Convention  at  Kansas  City,  a  most  hearty  invitation 
and  a  warm  welcome  in  advance,  to  Scotland,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
World  Sunday  School  Convention,  at  Glasgow,  in  1924. 

The  event  will  have  awakened  a  deep,  widespread,  and  thankful 
interest  on  the  part  of  Christian  workers  in  this  land,  and  indeed 
throu(^out  Britain,  and  beyond;  and  it  will,  we  all  hope,  be  epochal 
in  benefit,  trader  Divine  guidance  and  benediction. 

AbIXSEEH-TeMAD:. 


Of  all  the  Sunday  schoola  of  the  coontty  65  percent  have 
fewer  than  100  peraons  in  attendance  and  S5  percent  bava 
fewer  tban  200^    Eighty  percent  are  tiot  yet  graded. 
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Mr.  Lawrance's  Valedictory 

This  has  been  a  great,  joyful  convention  to  me.  There  will  be  no 
note  of  sorrow  as  I  lay  down  the  mantle  that  was  placed  upon  my 
sfaotdders  twenty-three  years  ako-  My  report,  which  has  been  placed 
in  your  hands,  u  really  my  address  to  yon  on  this  occasion.  It  givei 
a  record  of  what  has  paued  and  some  of  my  hopes  for  the  future. 

This  has  been  the  greatest  Sunday  school  convention  ever  held  in 
the  world.  I  think  I  know,  for  I  have  attended  every  International 
conventirai  since  1884,  and  also  all  the  World's  conventions,  except  one, 
since  1889.  This  convention,  with  a  registered  attendance  of  over  7,200, 
is  more  than  twice  as  large  as  any  convention  ever  held.  The  program, 
for  which  we  are  largely  indebted  to  a  great  prt^ram  committee,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Committee  on  Education,  is  far  and  away  the 
strongest  program  we  have  ever  presented.  It  seems  marvelous  to  me 
that  out  of  approximately  250  participants  only  five  have  failed  to  ap- 
pear, and  alt  of  them  with  sufficient  reason. 

Friends,  we  are  facing  a  new  day.  The  Sunday  school  people  of 
America  are  seeing  new  things.  They  are  teeing  the  outstretched  hands 
of  the  children  of  our  land,  pleading  possibly  without  knowing  what 
they  want,  but  for  the  one  thing  that  satisfies  the  human  heart.  As  I 
told  you  the  other  day,  the  coming  together  of  these  two  great  organi- 
zations, the  Association  and  the  Council,  indicates  the  spirit  of  amity 
and  brotberliness  which  prevails. 

Yielding  by  Both  Organizations 

Do  not  imagine  that  either  one  of  these  co-operating  parties  has 
had  its  own  way.  There  was  yielding  by  both,  and  this  was  necessary 
in  order  to  arrive  at  this  happy  conclusion.  I  have  been  on  the  Com- 
mittee of  Reference  and  Counsel  from  the  beginning.  The  denomina- 
tional representatives  have  shown  a  wonderful  spirit,  and  this  is  like- 
wise true  of  the  territorial  forces. 

Friends,  we  are  leaving  the  past  bdiind  and  are  pressing  forward  to 
the  great  future  with  a  determination  to  win  this  continent  for  God. 
tfaroDgj)  die  Christian  traming  of  the  youth.  This  is  our  mission; 
this  is  our  task;  diis  is  our  challenge,  and  I  trust  that  every  one  here 
will  go  home  with  that  thought  in  mind.  I  want  to  ask  as  a  special 
favor  that  every  State  and  Provincial  General  Secretary  come  to  the 
platform.  We  have  had  in  this  convention  forty-one  of  the  State  and 
Provincial  General  Secretaries  present  Quite  a  number  of  them  have 
gone  hocat,  bot  I  want  you  to  hear  a  word,  not  more  than  one  or  two 
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sentences,  from  each  one  of  these  good  Secretaries.  (Here  the  Secre- 
taries were  introduced  by  Mr.  Lawrance,  one  at  a  time,  and  each  spoke 
strong  words  of  loyalty  to  the  new  program  and  of  commitment  to  the 
plans  of  the  merger,  after  which  Mr.  Lawrance  proceeded.) 

Friends,  I  am  going  to  read  the  last  few  paragraphs  of  my  report 
1  did  not  have  opportunity  to  read  it  at  the  proper  time,  nor  did  I 
have  the  ability,  because  my  voice  was  gone.  It  was  a  fine  report.  I 
wrote  it  all  myself. 

Inasmuch  as  this  is  my  last  otGcial  report  as  General  Secretary,  it 
may  not  be  out  of  place  for  me  to  indulge  in  a  few  personal  words. 

It  was  about  a  third  of  a  century  ago  that  I  was  called  out  of  my 
business  and  made  the  General  Secretary  of  the  Ohio  Sunday  School 
Association,  upon  the  recommendation  of  B.  F.  Jacobs  who  was 
present  at  the  State  Convention  in  Springfield,  Ohio,  in  IS89,  and  made 
this  recommendation  in  answer  to  a  question  from  the  floor  concern- 
uig  the  future  of  the  Ohio  Sunday  School  work.  For  ten  years,  I 
occupied  the  position  of  Secretary  of  Ohio,  leaving  the  State  witii 
every  county  organized  and  Ohio  recognized  as  a  Banner  State- 
Then  again  in  1S99,  at  Atlanta,  Georgia,  likewise  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  B,  F.  Jacobs,  I  was  made  General  Secretary  of  the  In- 
ternational Association  and  was  the  first  General  Secretary  the  Associa- 
tion had  and  up  to  now  the  only  one. 

During  the  term  of  my  Secretaryship,  I  was  elected,  in  1910,  npon 
the  recommendation  of  E.  K  Warren  and  Dr.  George  W.  Bailey,  u 
Joint  Secretary  of  the  World's  Sunday  School  Association,  with  a  col- 
league. Rev.  Carey  Bonner,  in  the  city  of  London.  That  poution,  I 
held  for  approximately  four  years,  resigning  in  1914  in  order  to  give 
my  whole  time  to  the  International  Association,  ai  the  two  required 
more  time  and  strength  than  any  one  man  conid  give. 

My  first  Internationa]  convention  was  in  Louisville,  in  "84.  I  have 
attended  every  International  Convention  since  that  lime.  Of  the  eight 
World's  Conventions  that  have  been  held,  I  have  attended  seven,  be- 
ginning with  the  first,  in  London  in  1889,  and  ending  with  the  Tokyo 
Convention  in  1920.  The  other  World's  Conventions  I  attended  were 
in  St.  Louis,  in  1893;  in  Jemsalem,  in  1904;  in  Rome,  in  1907;  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  in  1910;  and  in  Zurich,  in  1913,  the  program  of 
which  I  had  a  large  hand  in  preparing.  In  addition  to  this,  my  duties 
took  ne  overseas  in  1903,  as  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  Inter- 
national Association,  at  the  centennial  of  the  London  Sunday  School 
Union.     Again,  in  1909,  I  went  to  England  with  Dr.  Bailey  to  help 
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urangfi  for  the  World's  ConTcntion  in  1910.  Then  in  1911,  I  made  a 
tonr  of  England.  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  as  Joint  General  Sec- 
retary of  the  World's  Association.  I  was  accompanied  npon  this  trip 
by  my  colIeagtM,  Rev.  Carey  Bonner,  also  Dr.  F.  B.  Meyer,  Sir  F.  F. 
BeUey,  Sir  George  White,  and  other  British  Sunday  School  workers. 

During  my  entire  General  International  Secretaryship  of  thirty- 
three  years,  I  have  attended  conventions  and  meetings  repeatedly  in 
every  State  and  Province  in  North  America;  have  also  visited  New- 
foondland  and  Alaska,  Cuba  and  Mexico;  have  crossed  the  Atlantic 
sixteen  times,  the  Mediterranean  four  times,  and  the  Pacific  twice,  all 
in  the  interest  of  the  Sunday  School  work. 

During  all  these  years,  I  have  averaged  approximately  thirty  thon- 
aand  miles  a  year  or  about  a  million  miles  of  travel,  equal  to  forty 
trips  around  the  world. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Executive  Conunittee,  held  in  Birmingham, 
Alabama,  in  February,  1920,  our  Chairman,  Mr.  Fred  A.  Wells,  made  a 
recommendation  that  I  be  retired  as  General  Secretary  and  be  elected 
as  "ConsaltinK  General  Secretary"  for  life.  Immediately  upon  the 
completion  of  his  report,  the  motion  was  made  that  this  recommenda- 
tioo  be  adopted  and  was  unanimously  carried.  The  following  extracts 
are  from  the  minutei  of  the  Executive  Committee  meeting  held  at 
that  time: 

In  conclusion  Mr.  Wells  said,  "Some  of  us  are  growing  old  in  the 
work,  though  still  young  in  heart.  Those  of  us  who  have  been  some- 
what selfish  and  have  given  only  part  of  our  live*  to  God's  work,  will 
have  a  competence  to  care  for  our  declining  years.  Our  General  Sec- 
retary years  ago  gave  up  a  commercial  life  to  devote  himself  to  the 
Stuiday  School.  Because  he  has  unselfishly  served  these  many  years  for 
less  than  half  the  salary  paid  for  similar  positions  in  commercial  life, 
I  recommend  that  at  the  proper  time  we  elect  Ur.  Lawrance  Consulting 
General  Secretary  at  his  present  salary  for  life." 

Voted:  That  the  report  be  accepted  and  that  vire  particularly  approve 
the  last  clause,  recommending  that  Mr.  Lawrance  be  made  Consulting 
General  Secretary  at  his  present  salary  for  life,  to  take  effect  at  such 
time  as  he  deems  beat. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  arrangement  was  to  go  into  effect  when 
I  deemed  best.  I  was  sick  in  the  hotel  at  Birmingham  at  the  time  the 
action  was  taken,  and  upon  my  return  was  very  sick  at  home  for 
three  nKMitbs  and  tmable  to  be  ont  until  two  months  later.  Then,  in 
view  of  ray  proposed  trip  to  Japan,  upon  which  I  was  to  start  about 
the  first  of  September,  1920,  and  upon  the  advice  of  my  friends,  I 
definitely  resigned  from  the  position  of  General  Secretary  and  entered 
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upon  the  dntiea  of  Consulting  Geoeral  Secretur,  the  transfer  to  be 
made  at  the  time  of  the  Tnistee  meeting  which  was  held  the  laM  week 
in  September,  1920.  This  resignation  was  accepted  at  that  time  bj  the 
Board  of  Trustees  and  I  was  recognised  as  Cbnsttlting  Geoeral  Secre- 
tary for  life. 

lij  position,  therefore,  is  that  of  "CtKisolting  General  Secretary," 
and  I  am  reliered  of  all  execntire  responsibility.  Nerertheless  I  have 
not  been  idle  but  have  traveled  a  good  deal  and  attended  very  many 
convoitions.  For  much  of  this  period,  however,  I  have  given  the  larger 
part  of  my  time  and  attention  to  the  program  of  this  convention,  as  I 
was  made  E^cecutive  Secretary  of  the  Program  Committee.  Practi- 
cally all  of  the  details  connected  with  the  International  end  of  the  con- 
vention have  passed  throtigh  my  hands,  and  I  have  kept  not  only  my 
Secretary  but  an  additional  stenographer  busy  most  of  the  time. 

This  third  of  a  centnry  has  marked  a  very  eventful  period  in  the 
Sunday  School  history  not  only  of  North  America  but  of  the  world.  I 
would  not,  for  a  moment,  admit  that  my  connection  with  the  work  had 
much  if  anything  to  do  with  the  advance  that  has  been  nude,  and  yet 
it  may  not  be  out  of  platx  to  state  that  daring  this  period  of  a  third 
of  a  century  the  Sunday  School  enrollment  of  North  America  has  more 
than  doubled,  and  that  the  budget  of  the  Internationa]  Sunday  Sduxd 
Association  has  increased  from  $5,000  a  year  to  $150,000  a  year. 

During  this  period  also,  there  has  been  a  marked  advance  along  all 
lines  of  religious  education  and  Sunday  School  activity.  Hie  prodnc- 
ticHi  of  Sunday  School  books  and  literature,  which  we  now  have  in  sndi 
profusion  and  of  such  fine  quality,  has  practically  all  taken  place  within 
the  past  quarter  of  a  century.  This  does  not  intimate  that  there  were 
not  good  books  prior  to  that  but  they  were  few  in  number  compara- 
ttvely. 

As  I  look  back  over  the  years  that  are  gone,  I  recall,  writh  grati- 
tude to  God,  the  rich  fellowships  I  have  enjoyed.  They  have  been  a 
sources  of  great  joy  to  rae,  and  profit  and  benefit  as  well.  They  have 
made  my  work  possible,  enjoyable,  and  comparatively  easy.  Their  words 
of  kindness  and  commendation  have  encouraged  me  when  otherwise 
I  should  have  fallen  by  the  way.  I  cannot  express  my  gratitude, 
and  the  memory  of  these  friends  will  be  a  continual  ins^ration  as  the 
days.go  by.  I  recall  with  thankfulness  especially  the  brotherly  treatment 
I  have  received  at  the  tiands  of  the  President  of  the  Association,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  my  comrades  of  the  staff. 
Nor  would  I  forget  the  great  mass  of  the  rank  and  file  vf  those  I 
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li&TC  met  in  State  and  County  Conventions  all  orer  the  land.  They 
occupy  a  place  near  the  very  center  of  my  heart,  and  I  thank  God  for 
CYery  one  of  them. 

I  would  not  for  a  moment  have  yon  murine  that  I  am  tnnied  oat 
to  pasture  for  my  remaming  d^ri,  simply  to  stand  about  and  look  orer 
the  fence  into  the  fields  where  the  ploughing  and  harvesting  are  going 
on.  I  hope  never  to  see  the  day  when  I  shall  be  inactive.  I  pray  for 
yet  years  of  service  but  when  my  time  comes  to  go,  I  hope  I  shall  die 
in  the  harness.  As  long  as  my  strength  permits,  I  shall  expect  to  attend 
and  speak  at  conventions  in  the  various  States  and  Provinces,  also  to 
attend  other  meetings,  denominational  as  well  as  interdenominational, 
whenever  I  am  invited  and  can  attend. 

I  shall  hold  myself  in  readiness  for  consultation,  upon  invitation, 
with  any  of  those  officially  connected  with  the  work — International, 
State,  County,  or  City,  so  far  as  it  is  within  my  power,  remembering 
all  the  while  that  everything  I  do  is  to  be  in  consultation  with,  and 
under  the  approval  of  those  in  authority,  especially  the  General  Secre- 
tary, atid  our  Executive  Committee.  Nothing  of  any  nature  whatever 
will  be  done  by  me  that  is  not  in  entire  accord  with  the  wishes  of  our 
new  General  Secretary  whoever  he  may  be.  I  trust  that  every  Sunday 
School  worker  who  feels  so  inclined  will  feel  free  to  approach  me,  in 
person  or  by  mail,  if  there  is  any  service  I  can  render.  The  hi^est 
anibitioti  of  my  life,  as  I  look  into  the  future,  is  that  my  ranaining 
years  may  be  so  occupied  in  the  interest  of  the  Sunday  School  work 
of  the  continent  and  of  the  world  that  when  my  coronation  day  arrives, 
be  h  sooner  or  later,  niy  friends  shall  be  pleased  to  say,  *^is  last 
years  were  his  best  1" 

WiU)  all  my  heart,  as  I  lay  down  this  task,  I  thank  God.  and  I 
tfiank  yoa. 


Tbe  Pittsborgh  Leader  in  two  campaigns  to  increase 
Sunday  school  attendance  used  theae  slogans;  "Swat  tbe 
Somnier  Slomp"  and  "Shame  the  Sunday  Slumberer."  They 
did. 
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ALGERIAN  MISSION  BAND 

About  seventy-five  delegates  attended  the  reunion  of  the  Woman's 
Algerian  Mission  Band,  held  in  connection  with  the  Interiutional 
Sunday  School  Convention  in  Kansas  City,  June  23,  1922. 

Mrs.  Mary  Foster  Bryner  presided  and  led  in  the  opening  devotional 
service.  Mrs,  J.  A.  Walker  gave  her  report  covering  the  four  years 
since  the  last  reunion  in  Buffalo  in  1918.  This  showed  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  work  and  the  increased  interest  manifested  by  friends 
in  America  in  their  gifts  for  the  mission.  The  receipts  amounted  to 
$8,487.01,  the  expenditures  to  $7,442.60,  leaving  in  the  treasury  a 
balance  of  $1,044.41  to  begin  the  work  for  the  coming  four  years. 

Mrs,  Bryner  in  her  President's  report  spoke  feelingly  of  Miss 
Trotter,  the  founder  of  the  mission  in  Algeria.  This  is  her  35th  year 
there.  Miss  Trotter,  a  woman  of  refinement  and  ability  as  an  artist, 
was  a  student  of  John  Ruskin.  She  chose  to  use  her  talents  in  build- 
ing up  the  Master's  kingdom  through  work  for  the  forsaken  children 
of  Algeria. 

This  was  followed  by  a  talk  by  Mrs.  Walker  who  told  the  story 
of  her  eighteen  months  in  Algeria  and  Tunisia  where  she  went  to 
help  the  missionaries  adapt  some  of  our  Sunday  school  methods  to  the 
work  there.  This  was  made  very  real  by  means  of  pictures  and  curios 
showing  places  and  people. 

Election  of  oBicers  resulted  in  the  following:  President,  Mrs.  Mary 
Foster  Bryner;  Vice-Presidents,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Ktnnear  and  Mrs.  E.  H. 
Nichols;  Secretary, Mrs.  J.  A.  Walker;  Treasurer, Mrs.  Fred  Goodrich; 
Fjcecuiive  Coromittee,  Mrs.  E.  K.  Warren,  Mrs.  Fred  A.  Wells,  Mrs. 
W.  D.  Bishop,  Mrs.  G.  S.  Foreman,  Mrs.  C.  Colder,  Mrs.  J.  D.  Haskdl, 
Miss  M,  F.  Moore,  Mrs.  L.  W.  Nuttall,  Mrs.  C.  C.  StoU. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  many  of  the  interested  contributors  to  the 
work  were  men  it  was  voted  to  change  the  name  of  the  organization 
by  leavii^  off  the  word  Woman's  thus  making  it  the  Algerian  Mission 
Band. 
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CROWNED  DURING  THE 
QUADRENNIUM 

EDWARD  K.  WARREN 

Crowned  January  16, 1919 

For  forty  years  Mr.  Warren  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  roost 
otUstanding  figures  in  Intematiraat  Sunday  school  work.  He  attended 
his  first  International  Convention  in  1878,  at  Atlanta,  Georgia,  as  a 
del^atc  from  Michigan,  and  attended  nearly  every  International  Con- 
TCDlicm  up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 

The  International  Sunday  school  idea  was  completely  "sold"  to  Mr. 
Warren  oo  the  ooasioa  of  that  first  convention.  Immediately  upon 
his  retnTD  home  he  effected  the  organization  not  only  of  his  own 
township,  but  of  his  own  county,  and  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  be 
held  an  official  relationship  to  both  organizations.  Likewise  his  spirit 
of  enthusiasm  was  felt  in  the  state  association  into  which  he  threw 
himself  with  all  his  souL  For  many  years  he  occupied  the  position  of 
duinnan  of  the  state  executive  committee  and  was  the  dominant  figure 
in  their  conventions. 

In  1884,  at  the  Louisville  Convention,  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  International  Executive  Conunittee  and  continued  as  a  member  as 
lof^  as  he  lived.  In  1914,  at  the  Chicago  Convention,  he  was  elected 
vice-president  of  the  association,  and  upon  the  death  of  the  president, 
Dr.  H.  M.  Hamill,  in  January,  1915,  he  succeeded  to  the  presidency  and 
presided  at  the  Buffalo  Convention. 

Mr.  Warren  had  a  world  vision  of  Sunday  school  work.  He  at- 
tended the  World  Stmday  Sdiool  Convention  in  London,  in  1898,  and 
was  cfaatrmait  of  the  executive  oommittee  which  arranged  for  the  great 
conventioa  in  Jerusalem,  in  1904.  At  Jerusalem,  he  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  World's  Association,  and  afterward  served  two  temu  at 
chairman  of  the  World's  Executive  Committee. 
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The  report  of  the  Inlematioiul  OmTcntioo,  hdd  in  Giicago,  in  1914, 
was  dediotecl  to  Mr.  Wirrcn  in  the  following  words : 
To 
Edward  Kirk  Warren 
who,  u  president,  led  the 
forces  of  the  World's  Sunday 
School  Association  to  &e  City  of 
Jenisalem  in  1904)  two  terms  chairman 
of  the  World's  Sunday  School  Ejcecutire 
Committer  for  fifteen  years  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  for  six  years  and  at  present 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  also  first  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Intematiooal  Sunday  School  Assodatioo, 
a  man  of  great  faith,  wide  vision,  large  generos- 
ity, indomitable  pecserrerance,  and  iterling 
character,  a  leader  among  men,  a  lover 
of  children,  a  humble  and  devout 
servant  of  the  Living  God — 
This  book  is  dedicated  with  the  affectionate 
regard  of  the  Executive  Committee 
•f  the 
International  Sunday  School  Association. 
The  dedicatory  words  give  a  good  word  photograph  of  oae  of  the 
greatest  Sunday  school  leaders  die  world  has  ever  known. 

HENRY  J.  HEINZ 

Crowmed  Uaj  14. 1919 

Mr.  Heinz  was  one  of  those  men  who  Arew  all  of  hts  energy  into 
everything  he  undertook.  This  was  as  true  of  fais  Sunday  school  work 
at  of  his  business.  While  always  interested  im  the  Sunday  school,  his 
official  relationship  to  Ac  International  Assodatiaa  begaa  with  the 
Denver  Convention,  in  \9Vl,  when  he  was  elected  to  the  International 
Executive  Committee  as  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania.    He  continued  a  member  until  the  time  of  his  death. 

At  the  Buffalo  Convention,  in  1918,  he  was  made  vice-president  of 
the  Association. 

Early  in  bis  Sunday  school  activity  he  became  greatly  interested  in 
Japan,  and  for  a  awalatr  of  years  pledged  generously  to  the  support 
of  the  work  in  that  empire.    He  made  several  tx'ift  to  Japan,  and  it  is 
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probably  trae  that  no  American  has  ever  made  a  larger  impression, 
for  rigbteoasness,  upon  Japan  than  Mr.  Heinz.  A  sub-committee  was 
appointed  in  comiection  with  the  International  Executive  Committee  to 
help  the  work  in  Japan,  and  Mr.  Heinz  was  made  the  chairman  of  this 
committee.  Later  when  the  World's  Association  began  its  active 
operations  in  Japan  Mr.  Heinz  became  one  of  their  chief  officials. 

He  attended  quite  a  number  of  the  World  Sunday  School  Con- 
ventions. Just  prior  to  the  World  Convention  in  Zurich,  in  1913,  he 
headed  a  partr  of  abont  thirty  Sunday  school  specialists,  including  I>r. 
Frank  L.  Brown,  and  made  a  tour  of  the  world  reaching  Zurich  just' 
prior  to  the  opening  of  the  convention.  As  a  result  of  that  tour  two  of 
die  leading  Japanese  workers  were  present  at  Zurich  to  invite  the 
next  convention  to  Tokio.  Their  invitation  was  accepted,  but  Mr. 
Hetni  did  not  live  to  attend  that  convention.  At  the  Zarich  Con- 
vention Mr.  Heinz  was  made  chairman  of  the  World's  Executive 
Committee  and  occupied  that  position  until  his  death  when  Mr.  John 
Waoamaker  was  chosen  to  fill  the  vacancy.  Mr.  Heinz  was  always 
generous  in  his  contributions.  He  was  officially  connected  at  the  tme 
of  his  death  with  his  County  Sunday  School  Association,  his  State 
Atsodation,  the  International  Association  and  the  World's  Assodation, 
and  remembered  them  in  his  will  in  sums  respectively  of  $50,000, 
$75,000,  $75,000  and  $100,000,  making  $300,000  in  all. 

At  the  Toldo  Convention  Mr.  Wanamaker  was  elected  president 
and  James  W.  Kinnear,  of  Pittsburgh,  was  made  chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee. 

He  has  given  to  the  International  and  World's  Association  quite  a 
nomber  of  beautiful  Urge  oil  portraits  of  some  of  our  leaders  who  have 
gone  on,  namely,  William  Reynolds,  B.  F.  Jacobs,  Dr,  George  W. 
Bailey,  Sir  Frauds  F.  Betsey,  Dr.  John  Potts,  Bishop  John  H.  Vincent, 
Henry  Clay  Trmnbull,  Dr.  H.  M.  Hamill,  Justice  J.  J.  Madarem, 
W.  N.  Hartshorn,  Edward  K.  Warren. 

At  the  Kansas  Gty  Convention  the  family  presented  the  Interna- 
tiona] Association  with  an  oil  painting  of  Mr.  Heinz  himself. 

I.  N.  WILLIAMS 

Crowned  August  17,  1919 
Mr.  Williams  was  never  a  regular  member  of  the  International 
Executive  Committee,  but  as  an  alternate  member  representing  the  state 
of  Kentudcy  he  often  attended  the  meetings  of  the  committee  and 
participated  in  the  deliberations.  He  was  chosen  to  this  position  in 
1911  and  held  the  place  until  the  time  of  his  death. 
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He  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  Christian  Church  of  Lexington, 
Ky.,  and  was  curator  of  Transylvania  College  and  College  of  the  Bible. 

He  made  large  contribntions  to  religious  and  ctiaritable  organiza- 
tions and  at  his  own  expense  made  it  possible  for  several  young  women 
from  the  Orphans'  Home  connected  with  his  church  to  receive  a  college 
education. 

We  regret  that  we  were  unable  to  procure  a  picture  for  this  report. 

AARON  B.  McCRILLIS 

Crowned  January  20,  19ZC 

For  thirty-six  years  Mr.  McCrillis  was  an  active  member  of  the 
International  Executive  Committee.  He  did  not  take  membership 
lightly  but  regarded  it  as  an  opportunity  for  service.  His  interest  was 
manifested  not  only  by  his  presence  but  by  his  fullest  co-operation  and 
by  his  contributions. 

He  became  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  as  Rhode  Island's 
representative  in  1884  and  held  that  position  until  1902  when  he  was 
made  a  vice-president  of  the  association  which  position  he  held  for 
six  years,  and  was  then  honored  by  being  made  a  life  member  of  the 


He  was  also  greatly  interested  in  the  work  of  the  World  Sunday 
School  Association  on  whose  committee  he  was  a  valuable  member 
for  many  years  and  Up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 

He  was  one  of  three  men,  the  other  two  being  E.  K.  Warren  and 
William  N.  Hartshorn,  who  did  more  to  make  the  World's  Convention 
at  Jerusalem  in  1904  a  success  than  all  others.  These  three  were  often 
referred  to  as  the  Sunday  school  triumvirate. 

Mr.  McCrillis  never  missed  an  International  or  World's  Convention 
if  he  was  able  to  attend,  and  he  always  maintained  an  active  interest  in 
their  affairs.  He  was  a  prominent  man  in  the  Baptist  Church,  and  his 
worth  was  recogniied  far  beyond  his  own  city  and  his  own  state. 

Mr.  McCrillis  was  s  pure-gold  man. 

BISHOP  JOHN  H.  VINCENT 

Croumed  May  9,  1920 

Bishop  Vincent's  name,  like  that  of  B.   F.  Jacob's,  will  ever  be 

associated  with  the  introduction  of  the  International  Uniform  Lessons. 

These  lessons  were  authorized  by  the  International  Convention  held  in 

Indianapolis,  in  1872,  and  a  lesson  committee  was  appointed  with  John 
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H.  Vincent  as  Chaimuui.  This  position  he  held  for  nearly  tweoty-five 
yews  and  then  resigned  because  his  work  as  a  Bishop  of  the  Methodist- 
Episcopal  Church  took  him  abroad. 

We  first  hear  of  Dr.  Vincent  in  a  Sunday  school  conventimi  as  one 
of  the  three  secretaries  of  the  Newark  Convention  in  1869.  The  other 
two  secretaries  were  B.  F.  Jacobs  and  Dr.  Henry  Clay  TrumbulL 
Those  three  great  men,  all  now  gone  to  their  reward,  were  largely 
responsible  for  the  a^ressive  program  of  the  International  Associatim 
that  was  inaugurated  at  that  time. 

For  three  years,  1872-75,  Mr.  Vincent  was  also  a  member  of  the 
International  Executive  Committee  as  one  of  the  representatives  of  the 
state  of  New  York.  In  1911,  he  was  made  a  honorary  life  member 
of  the  International  Committee  which  position  he  held  at  the  time  of 
bis  death.  He  was  usually  present  at  the  International  Conventions 
and  when  present  his  voice  was  always  heard  in  some  vital  part  of  tne 
program. 

For  many  years  he  was  the  editor  of  the  Sunday  school  literature 
of  his  church,  and  he  was  likewise  recognized  as  the  writer  of  some  of 
the  choicest  Sunday  school  books  of  his  day. 

Without  doubt  his  name  will  stand  always  as  one  of  the  greatest 
Sunday  school  men  of  the  world. 

WIULIAM  N.  HARTSHORN 

Crowned  SepUmber  3,  1920 

Mr.  Hartshorn  was  made  a  member  of  the  International  Executive 
Committee  in  1887  and  from  the  very  first  took  a  vital  interest  in  its 
affairs.  He  was  closely  associated  with  Mr.  Jacobs  and  Dr.  Bailey 
iu  those  early  years.  In  1902,  upon  the  death  of  B.  F.  Jacobs,  Mr. 
Hartshorn  was  made  chairman  of  the  International  Executive  Com- 
mittee at  the  Denver  Convention.  Mr.  Hartshorn  attended  every 
International  Convention  from  18S7  to  1914  inclusive  when  his  health 
failed. 

In  1911,  at  the  San  Francisco  Convention,  Mr.  Hartshorn  was 
elected  President  of  the  Association  and  at  the  same  time  a  life  member 
of  the  Executive  Committee.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  chairmanship 
of  the  Executive  Committee  by  Fred  A.  Wells,  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  Hartshorn  devoted  his  time  and  his  means,  without  limitation, 
to  the  work  of  the  Association.  He  traveled  all  over  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  and  did  a  great  deal  of  very  fine  printing  in  the  production 
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of  reports  and  documents  of  various  sorts  for  the  benefit  of  the  work. 
All  of  this  he  did  at  bis  own  charges. 

Hia  chief  interest  was  connected  with  the  work  among  the  negraes 
and  he  printed  a  very  elaborate  volume  portraying  the  conditions  and 
work  among  these  people.  This  book  was  entitled  "An  Elra  of  Growth 
and  Progress."  It  was  upon  Mr.  Hartshorn's  recommendation  that  Dr. 
H.  C.  Lyman  was  engaged  to  carry  on  the  work  among  the  Rcgroes, 
and  the  work  Mr.  Lyman  did  was  very  choice  and  constructJTe  though 
he  is  not  now  with  the  Association. 

Mr.  Hartshorn  was  also  greatly  interested  in  the  work  of  the 
World  Association.  In  connection  with  the  World's  first  Sunday 
School  Convention  held  in  London,  in  1889,  Mr.  Hartshorn  was  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  transportation  and  had  a  large  hand  in  the 
arrangement  for  all  of  the  World's  Conventions  up  to  the  convention 
held  in  Zurich,  in  1913,  which  he  was  unable  to  attend  because  of  fail- 
ing health. 

Mr.  Hartshorn  in  his  early  Sunday  school  days  was  very  active  in 
the  work  of  the  Primary  Department,  and  his  connection  with  the 
Ruggles  Street  Baptist  church  of  Boston,  will  never  be  forgotten. 

He  was  intense  in  everything  he  did,  and  during  the  years  of  his 
official  connection  with  the  International  work  it  well  nigh  absorbed 
all  his  time  and  energy. 

GEORGE  W.  WATTS 

Crowted  March  7,  1921 

Mr.  Watts,  whose  home  was  in  Durham,  North  Carolina,  began  his 
official  relationship  to  the  International  work  by  becoming  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Work  Among  Negroes  in  1902.  He  was 
especially  interested  in  this  department  of  the  work.  In  that  same 
year  he  was  made  chairman  also  of  a  committee  to  study  the  work 
in  the  West  Indies.  As  a  result  of  their  investigation  a  tour  was 
made  to  the  West  Indies  by  several  of  our  leading  workers,  indtidiiv 
Dr,  Frank  L.  Brown,  Dr.  Frank  Woodbury,  W.  C.  Pearcc  and  Rev. 
Edgar  T.  Capel  of  Montreal.  As  a  result  of  their  extended  visit  among 
the  West  Indies  the  International  employed  Rev.  Aquila  Lucas  of 
Canada,  to  make  tours  through  that  part  of  the  field  every  winter. 
This  was  continued  for  five  or  six  years  and  great  good  was 
accomplished. 

Mr.  Watts  became  a  member  of  the  Internationa]  Executive  Com- 
mittee in  1905  and  hdd  this  position  at  the  time  of  his  death  at  which 
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time  be  was  an  honorary  life  member  of  the  committee.  Ur,  Watts 
wu  «  fine  type  of  a  Christian  gentleman,  nobk  of  soul  and  large  of 
heart  He  was  greatly  interested  in  the  World'a  work,  and  at  the 
lime  of  his  death  was  a  member  of  the  World*!  Executive  Committee. 
His  last  trip  abroad  was  in  attendance  upon  the  World's  Convention 
at  lokio  at  one  lession  of  which  he  presided.  He  also  attended  a 
number  of  the  preceding  World's  Conventions. 

He  was  a  lai^  coDtribtitor  to  the  support  of  the  work,  both  Inter- 
national  and  World's.  His  greatest  interest,  in  a  Christian  way  perhaps, 
was  in  connection  with  the  work  of  missions  for  his  own  church,  tiie 
SoDtfaem  Presbyterian,  and  he  made  large  contribntion*  for  the  erection 
of  buildings  and  other  purposes  in  the  Orient,  partictdarly  in  Korea. 
He  also  built  and  furnished  a  very  fine  public  hospital  in  his  home  town 
of  Durham.  Wherever  Mr.  Watts  was  known  he  was  honored  for 
hi)  iterling  character  and  generous  heart 

B.  O.  EXCELL 

Crovaud  June  10, 1921 

Mr,  Excell  will  be  remembered  as  the  great  song  leader.  Probably  no 
man  who  ever  Uved,  and  certainly  in  this  country,  was  more  capable  than 
be  in  directing  great  andiences  in  singing.  He  was  large  of  body  and 
happy  in  his  disposition.  He  was  never  known  to  lose  his  temper  or  his 
smile  in  his  endeavor  to  nuke  the  people  sing.  He  first  appeared  in 
the  International  Convention  as  a  song  leader  in  1884,  at  Louisville, 
and  has  led  the  singing  in  many  of  the  International  Conventions 
since  that  date.  In  his  own  state  of  Illinois  he  led  the  music  in 
thdr  annual  convention  for  36  years  missing  btit  one  convention  during 
all  that  time. 

Id  1914,  at  the  Qiic^o  Convention,  Mr.  Excell  was  made  one  of 
the  vice-presidents  of  the  association.  In  February  of  1917  he  was 
elected  treasurer  of  the  association  to  611  the  place  caused  by  the 
death  of  E  H.  Nichols  which  occurred  during  September  1916. 

When  Mr.  Marion  Lawrance  was  elected  General  Secretary  in  1919, 
he  began  to  take  tours  throughout  various  parts  of  the  field  accompanied 
by  various  other  workers,  including  Mr.  Excell  to  lead  the  music 
They  have  traveled  together  repeatedly  through  the  maritime  provinces, 
from  the  Pacific  coast  to  the  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  sUtes.  They 
have  been  together  in  the  annual  conveotims  in  over  fif^  states  and 
provinces  and  were  fast  dose  friends. 
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Mr.  Excell  was  the  publisher  of  muiy  song  books  aad  during  hti 
prime  days  was  regarded  as  an  exceptionall]'  good  singer. 

For  many  years  he  was  associated  with  Sam  Jcmes,  the  evangelist, 
and  alio  with  other  evangelists.  He  has  composed  a  large  numlier 
of  both  hymns  and  tunes  for  both  the  church  and  Sunday  school  and 
maiv  of  them  are  regarded  with  high  favor. 

DR.  B.  B.  TYLER 

Croumed  February  6, 1922 

Dr.  Tyler  was  a  leading  figure  in  the  Church  of  the  Disciples  of 
Christ  and  had  served  as  pastor  in  some  of  their  leading  churches. 

Back  in  1881  we  find  his  name  in  the  list  of  members  of  the  Inter- 
national Committee  representing  the  state  of  Kentucky. 

When  the  Internatiocal  Convention  met  in  Denver,  in  190%  Dr. 
Tyler,  who  was  then  residing  in  that  dty  as  a  pastor,  was  made  the 
president  of  the  convention.  He  was  also  at  that  time  president  of  the 
Denver  Ministerial  Assodatioo. 

In  1S90,  however.  Dr.  Tyler  had  been  diosen  as  a  member  of  the 
International  Lesson  Committee  and  was  so  interested  in  that  depart- 
ment of  the  work  that  he  declined  to  take  the  presidency  until  he  was 
assured  that  it  would  not  interfere  with  his  relationship  to  the  letsoa 
committee.  This  matter  being  cleared  up  he  accepted  the  place  of 
president.  He  continued  as  a  member  of  the  lesson  committee  from 
1890  to  1908. 

In  190S  he  was  made  an  honorary  life  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee. 

Dr.  Tyler  was  universally  regarded  as  one  of  the  outstanding 
representatives  of  his  great  churdi  and  an  unusually  strong  preacher. 

DR.  FRANK  WOODBVIRY 

Crovmed  Ftbniary  6. 1922 
Dr.  Woodbury,  a  prominent  member  of  the  Canadian  Methodist 
Church,  lived  in  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia.  He  became  a  member  of  the 
International  Executive  Committee  in  1902  representing  his  province. 
At  that  same  time  he  vras  made  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Work 
in  the  West  Indies,  to  study  conditions  in  that  part  of  the  field.  This 
Commission  reported  at  the  Toronto  Convention,  in  190S,  outlining 
ccmdititMis  and  making  a  recommendation  that  a  visitation  be  made  to 
the  West  Indies  by  a  group  of  Sunday  s^ool  workers.     This  was 
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decided  upon,  and  in  the  winter  of  1906  a  party  consisting  of  E>r.  Frank 
Woodbury,  Dr.  Frank  L.  Brown,  Rev.  Edgar  T.  Capel  and  W.  C 
Pearce  made  the  journey.  In  the  report  read  to  the  Conveotion  at 
that  time  we  find  these  words :  "The  story  of  what  transpired  under 
the  auspices  of  our  association  in  the  West  Indies  during  the  last 
trienninin  reads  like  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles." 

Ai  a  remit  of  their  visitation  the  International  Conuniltee  em- 
ployed Rev.  Aquila  Lucas,  who  made  a  number  of  visitations  to  that 
field  in  successive  winters  and  did  a  fine  piece  of  work.  Dr.  Woodbury 
was  the  moving  spirit  in  all  of  this  West  Indies  work  and  to  him 
belong!  much  of  the  credit. 

Dr.  Woodbury  was  recognized  as  a  great  Sunday  school  leader. 
He  was  officially  connected  with  the  work  almost  continuously  from 
1902  to  the  time  of  his  death. 

In  the  days  of  supplement  lessons  he  was  a  leader  and  his  outline 
of  tapplement  lessons  was  used  quite  largely  throughout  the  continent. 

He  was  a  dentist  by  profession  and  for  a  number  of  years  prior 
to  bis  death  he  held  the  position  of  dean  at  the  dental  college  connected 
with  Dalhonsie  College  at  Halifax. 

Dr.  Woodbury  was  a  genial  lovable  soul  always  interested  in  the 
vital  matters  of  the  Kingdom. 

DR.  FRANK  L.  BROWN 

Crowned  March  23.  1922 

Dr.  Brown,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  the  General  Secretary  of 
flie  World  Sunday  School  Association  which  placed  him  officially  as 
the  leading  Sunday  school  official  of  the  world.  He  well  deserved 
the  distinction. 

Dr.  Brown  began  to  attend  the  International  Sunday  School  Con- 
ventions in  1905,  and  attended  all  of  the  International  Conventions  up 
to  the  time  of  bis  death.  In  1900  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
International  Executive  Committee  and  again  in  1911.  In  1914  he 
became  an  alternate  member  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  in  1921 
he  was  cotitinoed  as  a  member  of  our  committee  as  a  denominational 
appointee  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

Dr.  Brown  was  greatly  interested  in  the  Young  People's  Division 
of  the  work  and  was  connected  for  a  number  of  years  vrith  the  Inter- 
national subcommittee  having  that  matter  in  charge. 

Following  the  Washington  Convention  of  the  World's  Aisodation. 
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in  1910,  Dr.  Brown  was  associated  with  Mr.  Marion  Lawrance  as  one 
of  the  secretaries  of  the  World's  Association. 

In  1912  Dr.  Brown  was  made  secretary  of  a  commission  to  tiie 
Orient  to  study  world  conditions  and  report  at  the  Zurich  Convention. 
A  company  of  about  thirty  people  made  the  tour  as  referred  to  on  a 
precedmg  page  in  speaking  about  H,  J.  Heini. 

When  Mr.  Marion  Lawrance  retired  from  the  World's  Secretary- 
ship in  the  spring  of  1914  Dr.  Brown  was  made  his  successor  npon 
Mr.  Lawrance's  own  nomination.  This  position  he  held  as  a  joint 
secretary  with  Rev.  Carey  Bonner,  of  London,  England,  until  the  Tcdcio 
Convention,  1920,  at  which  time  he  was  made  General  Secretary  of 
the  World's  Sunday  School  Association.  Mr.  Bonner  having  with- 
drawn from  the  position  of  joint  secretary. 

Dr.  Brown  will  always  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  leading  Sunday 
school  men  of  the  world  and  perhaps  the  outstanding  superintendent 
of  America. 

More  than  one-third  of  a  century  ago  he  was  instnmiental  in  start- 
ing a  little  mission  Sunday  school  in  Brooklyn,  New  York.  He  became 
the  superintendent  of  it  and  held  the  position  until  the  time  of  his 
death.  That  school  is  known  the  world  over  as  Bushwick  Ave. 
Methodist  Episcopal  Sunday  school  and  enrolls  something  over  3,000 
members.  It  is  recognized  wherever  it  is  known  as  one  of  the  best 
organized  Sunday  schools  in  America, 

Dr.  Brown  put  his  whole  soul  into  everything  he  undertook.  The 
crowning  feature  of  his  public  Sunday  school  work  no  doubt  will 
be  the  great  Convention  held  at  Tokio.  Japan,  in  1920.  This  con- 
vention was  held  under  great  difficulties  and  yet  Dr.  Brown  by  his 
faith  and  courage  and  perseverance  overcame  them  all,  and  the  Tokio 
Convention  will  go  down  in  history  as  one  of  the  greatest  conventions 
ever  held  by  the  World's  Sunday  School  Association. 

Probably,  however,  the  greatest  monument  to  Frank  L.  Brown's 
memory  is  the  Bushwick  Ave.  Sunday  school  and  the  church  which 
has  grown  out  of  it  At  the  funeral  service  which  was  held  in  the 
Bushwick  church  every  pastor  that  church  had  ever  had  was  present 
and  participated  in  the  service  as  was  also  Bishop  Luther  B.  Wilson. 
The  church  which  seats  2500  people  was  packed  to  the  doors  and  an 
equal  number  was  standing  on  the  outside  unable  to  get  in. 

Based  tipon  Mr.  Brown's  experience  as  a  practical  Sund^  school 
man  he  has  produced  some  of  the  leading  Sunday  school  bo<dcs  of  our 
day.  They  are  recognized  everywhere  as  being  the  work  of  a  com- 
petent specialist,  a  Sunday  school  enthusiast  and  a  noble  man. 
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REV.  A.  F.  SCHAUFFLER,  D.  D. 

Crowned  February  18,  1919. 

The  Sunday  School  World  has  sustained  a  great  loss  in  the  death 
of  Dr.  Schauffier. 

Hu  rich  talents  reached  out  far  beyond  the  Sunday  school,  but 
he  was  perhaps  best  known  for  his  remarkable  service  to  Sunday 
School    Association   work. 

For  many  years  he  was  president  of  the  New  York  City  Sun- 
day School  Association  maintaining  his  interest  and  contributing  gen< 
erously   to   its    support   to  the   end   of   his   life. 

Dr.  Schauffler's  love  for  Sunday  school  work  and  his  fidelity  to 
the  State  Sunday  School  Association,  together  with  his  masterful  lead- 
ership as  Chairman  of  its  Executive  Committee,  and  Treasurer  of  its 
Invested  Funds  contributed  more  than  can  be  expressed  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  educational  and  missionary  features  of  the  State 
Sunday  School  Association. 

Almost  twenty  years  ago,  through  Dr.  Schauffier's  leadership,  an 
Endowment  Fund  of  ?100.000  for  the  New  York  State  Association 
was  secured.  The  income  from  this  fund  wilt  forever  continue  to 
support  the  work.  In  this  statesmanlike  provision  for  the  future, 
Dr.  Schanfller's  name  will  be  perpetuated  in  loving  memory  through 
an  time. 

Dr.  Schauffler  was  a  member  of  the  International  Sunday  School 
Lesson  Committee  from  1896  to  1914 — three  cycles  of  that  distinguished 
body.  He  was  secretary  during  the  second  cycle  (1902-1908),  and  chair- 
man during  the  third  (1908-1914).  He  was  made  a  member  of  the 
newly  organized  Committee  in  1914,  but  resigned  on  account  of  pres- 
sure of  other  duties.  He  was  a  giant  in  lesson-making,  took  the  com- 
mon man's  point  of  view,  selected  preferable  narrative  material,  and 
emphasized  practical  spiritual  truths.  His  originality,  clearness  and 
directness  commanded  the  highest  regard  and  love  of  the  entire  Les- 
son Committee. 

We  regret  we  are  not  able  to  furnish  a  picture. 
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REORGANIZATION 

Report  of  the  Executive  Gonimittee  Regarding 

the  Reorganization  of  die  International 

Sunday  School  Association 

I.  Status  op  Intebmatiohal  Association  Before  Reobganizatiok 
The  IntemationBl  Sunday  School  Association,  a  voluntary  ortfamza- 

tion  of  Sunday  School  workers  irrespective  of  denominatimal  ties,  was 
directed  previous  to  January  31,  1907,  by  an  Executive  Committee, 
representing  State,  Provincial  and  National  Sunday  School  Assodatkina, 
elected  by  a  Triennial  Sunday  School  Convention  in  which  rested  supreme 
authority. 

By  Act  (Public  No.  42)  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes  of 
America,  the  Internationa]  Sunday  School  Association  was  diartered  as 
a  body  corporate  (January  31,  1907),  and  the  members  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Association,  by  virtue  of  the  Articles  of  Incorporation, 
became  the  members  of  the  Association,  responsible  for  its  business 
and  affairs. 

The  Trienniat  International  Sunday  School  Convention,  Chicago, 
Illinois,  June,  1914,  adopted  revised  By-laws,  submitted  by  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  International  Sunday  School  Association,  in  which 
the  authority  of  the  Triennial  Convention  was  reaffinned  as  follows: 

Section  3  (Article  III),  "The  Triennial  Convention  Is  the  supreme 
authority  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  policy  of  the  Assodation." 

{Nott:    The  Conventions  by  later  action  are  now  held  quadremiially.) 

II.  Detelopueht  op  Sunday  School  Lifs  in  North  Auekica 
The  International  Sunday  School  Association— both  before  and  after 

Congressional  incorporation— blazed  the  way  for  the  religious  education 
of  childhood  and  youth  in  North  America  and  the  World  and  fanned 
into  consciousness  a  flaming  passion  for  education  in  religion  in  the 
hearts  of  the  membership  of  the  organized  Christian,  evangelical 
churches.  This  resulted  in  the  creation  of  great,  efficient  Stmday  School 
boards,  publishing  houses  and  societies  by  the  various  Protestant  com- 
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munioiu,  and  thm  new  alliu  were  brought  into  being  in  the  cause  of 
Christian  edncation.  The  employed  officers  of  these  deDonunatiratal 
Sunday  School  agencies,  in  1910,  for  purposes  of  mutual  consultation, 
organised  the  Sunday  School  Council  of  Evangelical  Denominations. 
So  that  the  field  of  religions  education  in  the  Sunday  School  was  occu- 
pied by  the  Denominational  Boards,  the  Sunday  School  Council  and  the 
Internationa]  Sunday  School  Association,  with  its  state,  provincial  and 
national  anxiliariea. 

III.  The  Neh)  for  Umry  and  Co-oPKaxTioN  jn  Sunday  School  Wokk 
Between  1910  and  1918  there  was  much  diacussion  and  deliberation 
in  the  field  of  religious  education  between  the  Sunday  School  Cooncil 
and  the  International  Sunday  School  Association,  culminating  in  the 
following  declaration  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  International 
Sunday  School  Association,  June  18-24,  1918,  at  Buffalo,  New  Yorki 

of  the  time  in  which  we  live, 
human  freedom  and  Christian 
ctvilization,  and 

"Recognizing  the  duty  and  responsibility  of  all  the  institutions  and 
agencies  of  organised  Christianity  for  strengthening  the  morale 
of  the  nations,  saf^oarding  the  gains  of  Christian  progress,  com- 
bating the  subtle  forces  that  make  for  moral  and  spiritual  disin- 
t^ration,  and  keeping  clearly  before  the  people  the  high  ideals  in 
defense  of  which  democracy  has  drawn  the  sword,  and 

"Recognising  the  obligations  and  the  opportunities  the  Christian 
Church  must  meet  in  the  period  of  reconstruction  and  world  reor- 
ganization following  the  present  war, 

"We  believe,  1.  That  there  is  imperative  need  tor  the  co-operation 
and  mobilisation  of  all  available  forces  and  agencies  in  the  field  of 
religious  education, 

"And,  2.  That  there  is  imperative  need  to  protect  the  children  and 
youth  against  spiritual  neglect,  and  to  extend  to  all  the  people  of 
the  worM,  espeoally  to  cjiildren,  the  proper  ministry  of  Christian 
nurture  and  training,  thereby  adequately  preparing  for  the  new 
problems  and  responsibilities  immediately  before  us :    Be  it  therefore 

"RESOLVED,  1.  That  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Inter- 
naticmal  Sunday  School  Association  join  with  the  Sunday  School 
Cotntdl  of  Evangeliral  Denominations  tn  the  consideration  of 
immediate  steps  to  be  taken  by  their  Executive  Officers  and  Com- 
mittees, looking  toward  the  early  and  effective  co-operation  of  these 
two  reUgioos  educational  agencies. 

"2.  That  in  view  of  the  importance  of  larger  plans  for  com- 
munity religious  education,  such  as  proposed  by  the  proKram  under 
diacnssion,  we  concur  in  the  immediate  appointment  of  a  Joint-Com- 
mittee of  five  monbers  from  this  Committee,  and  an  equal  number 
frcm  die  Council  of   Evangelical  Denominations,  to  woilc  out  a 
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mutoally  satisfactofT  plan  for  comBionity  religious  instruction  and 
report  back  to  the  Executive  Committees  of  me  two  organizations 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment." 

At  the  Toronto,  Ontario,  meeting  of  the  International  ExecntiTe 
Committee,  February  12-13,  1919,  further  action  in  the  field  of  co-oper- 
ative religious  education  was  taken  as  follows: 

"VOTED,  That  the  Committee  on  Reference  and  Counsel  be  in- 
structed to  enter  into  co-operative  discussion  with  the  Committee 
of  Reference  and  Counsel  of  the  Sunday  School  Council  of  Evan- 
f^elical  Denominations  for  the  purpose  of  entering  into  a  co-opera- 
tive community  agreement  or  such  Other  agreement  as  may  be 
needed,  and  further,  that : 

"The  Committee  of  Reference  and  Counsel  be  given  power  to  act 
in  modifying  and  changing  even  fundamental  Association  prindples 
subject  to  (a)  a  referendum  for  the  findings  of  the  Joint  Committee 
of  Reference  and  Counsel  to  the  State  and  Provincial  Associations, 
singly  or  tn  groups,  according  to  the  Judgment  of  the  Committee 
of  Reference  and  Counsel,  and  (b)  that  a  special  meeting  of  the 
International  Executive  Committee  be  called  to  consider  and  act 
upon  the  recommendations  of  the  committee  of  Reference  and  Counsel 
and  the  referendum  of  the  State  and  Provincial  Associations  for 
immediate  administration ;  all  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  next 
International  Convention  in  1922." 

IV.  Delieesations  of  the  Joint  Committee  op  Retzrencb  anb 

Counsel  Leading  to  the  Acceptanck  of  the 

"Detkoit  Acbbemknt" 

The  Joint  Committee  of  Reference  and  Counsel  appointed  by  the 
Sunday  School  Coimcil  and  the  International  Sunday  School  Assodation 
for  the  purpose  of  working  out  a  feasible  plan  of  co-operation  in  the 
field  of  religious  education,  met  in  Buffalo,  New  York,  on  March  3,  4, 
1919,  and  again  m  Detroit  on  March  19, 1919.  Agreement  on  fundainental 
principles  was  secured  at  the  Buffalo  meeting,  and  an  acceptable  plan 
of  organization  was  adopted  at  the  Detroit  meeting.  This  plan  of 
organization  has  become  known  as  the  "Detroit  Agreement,"  and  consists 
of  a  Preamble  and  suggested  Constitutions  and  By-laws  for  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  International  Sunday  School  Association,  the  State, 
Provincial  and  National  Sunday  School  Associations  and  the  Sunday 
School  Council  of  Evangelical  Associations.  (The  latter  are  usually 
referred  to  as  Exhibits  A,  B  and  C.) 

This  Agreement  provided  for  four  items: 

(a)  The  reorganization  of  the  International  Executive  Committee 
upon  a  basis  of  an  equal  number  of  territorial  and  denominational 
members. 
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(b)  The  reorgaiuEation  of  the  executive  ci>mmittees  of  the  several 
auxiliary  State,  Provincial  and  National  Sunday  School  Associations 
opon  the  same  basis  of  equal  territorial  and  denominational  repre- 
sentatioa 

(c)  The  constitution  of  the  Intemationai,  State,  Provincial  and 
National  Sunday  School  conventions  as  delegated  bodies. 

(d)  The  reorganization  of  the  Sunday  School  Council  of  Evangelical 
Denominations  to  include,  in  addition  to  its  former  membership,  the 
educational  field  representatives  of  the  denominations  and  the  employed 
officers  of  the  International  Association  and  the  auxiliary  associations 
affiliated  with  it 

The  Joint  Cominittee  in  the  introductory  word  of  this  "Detroit 
Agreement"  state  the  motive  which  actuated  them  in  the  plan  proposed. 

"The  spirit  of  the  day  with  its  new  democracy,  the  result  of  the 
World  War,  demands  the  unity  of  the  religious  forces  of  the  nation, 
if  the  community  discovered  to  the  American  people  by  the  war  is 
to  be  genuinely  inspired  by  the  religious  motive  and  the  Kingdom 
of  Ginst  is  to  be  the  guiding  force  of  our  New-World  life.  There 
can  be  no  division  in  the  ranks  of  oar  common  Christianity,  if  the 
freshly-inspired  life  of  our  continent  is  to  be  permeated  to  the  full 
with  die  idealism  of  Jesus  the  Christ,  and  the  teachings  of  the  Master 
of  men  are  to  mold  the  fast-crystal liiing  emotions,  which  have 
emerged  from  our  recent  world  experience.  For  this  reason  we  give 
it  as  our  solemn  conviction  that  no  longer  can  there  be  two  com- 
peting Sunday  Sdiool  organizations,  and  that  the  statesmanlike, 
cmistructive  thing  to  do  is  to  reorganize  our  Sunday  School  forces, 
that  all  differences  may  be  forgotten  in  the  welding  of  a  new  con- 
sdousness  of  Sunday  School  brotherhood." 

V.  Thb  AooitTOK  or  tbk  Agkzemeht  on  Rxorganization 
Special  meetings  of  the  Intemationai  Sunday  School  Executive  Com- 
mittee and  of  the  Sunday  School  Council  of  Evangelical  Denominations 
were  held  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  June  25,  26,  1919,  for  the  ratification  of 
the  "Detroit  Agreement,"  which  had  previously  been  referred  for 
approval  to  the  Denominational  Sunday  School  Boards,  Societies  and 
Houses  comprising  the  Sunday  School  Council,  and  to  the  State, 
Provincial  and  National  auxiliaries  of  the  Intemationai  Sunday  School 
Assodation. 

The  following  action  was  taken  by  the  International  Executive 
Committee: 

"VOTED,  That  the  Agreement  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  Refer- 
ence and  Counsel,  as  already  amended  and  as  may  be  amended  at  this 
session  of  the  Committee,  be  adopted  as  a  whole  in  so  far  as  this 
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Executive  Comniittee  shall  have  authority  to  adopt  the  same;  and 
in  ao  far  as  the  authority  in  the  premises  may  be  vested  in  the  Con- 
vention of  the  Internaiiona.1  Sunday  School  Association  diat  said 
Agreement  be  accepted  and  acted  upon  as  a  working  agreement  until 
submitted  to  the  next  International  Convention  for  confirmation." 

The  International  Executive  Committee  iti  annual  session  at  Birming- 
ham, Alabama,  February  10-12,  1920,  adopted  the  following  action: 

"After  a  Kimprehensive  review  of  all  the  meetings  of  the  Joint 
Committee  of  Reference  and  Counsel,  made  up  of  committees  frtnn 
the  International  Sunday  School  Association  and  the  Sunday  School 
Council  of  Evangelical  Denominations,  the  report  of  the  committee 
was  presented  in  the  printed  agreement  as  finally  revised  by  both  the 
bodies  interested. 

"VOTED,  That  the  agreement  now  presented  by  our  section  of 
the  Joint  Committee  of  Reference  and  Counsel,  as  reached  wi^  the 
Sunday  School  Council  of  Evangelical  Denominations,  and  as  em- 
bodied in  the  document  before  us  entitled  'Report  of  the  Committee 
of  Reference  and  Counsel,'  as  issued  by  said  Council  as  embodying 
final  changes  effected  by  that  body,  be  approved. 

"VOTED,  That  said  agreement  be  referred  back  to  our  section  of 
the  Joint  Committee  of  Reference  and  Counsel  with  instructions  to 
proceed  with  necessary  preparations  for  the  organization  provided 

VI.  The  FtKST  Mbetino  of  tbe  Reobganized  Intsikatiomal 
ExECVJns  CoMUrrTEE 

This  agreement  and  basis  (or  reorganization  was  sent  as  directed  to 
the  several  denominational  and  territorial  units  making  up  the  Sunday 
School  Council  and  the  International  Sunday  School  Association.  The 
replies  were  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  the  plan 
proposed  Some  replies  from  state  and  provincial  associations  were 
delayed  awaiting  the  action  of  annual  conventions,  but  eventually 
favorable  replies  and  appointments  came  from  51  state  organizations, 
5  provincial  organisations,  the  territorial  organizations  of  Alaska,  Canal 
Zone  and  Hawaii  and  the  national  associations  of  Cuba  and  Mexico. 
Aotong  the  denominational  bodies,  31  were  addressed  and  26  responded 
favorably  and  made  the  necessary  appointments  to  the  membership  of 
the  International  Executive  Committee. 

In  the  face  of  such  widespread  confirmation,  the  reorganized  Inter- 
national Executive  Committee  was  called  to  meet  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
June  3,  1920.  All  ofScers  presiding  over  the  Executive  Committee  and 
its  subordinate  committees  tendered  their  resignations  and  new  officers 
were  chosen.    The  entire  meeting  was  a  most  harmonious  one. 
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The  Sundar  School  Conndl  held  its  first  meeting  on  the  new  buis 
at  Indianapolis,  January  18-21.  1921.  A  large  number  of  workers  was 
in  attmdance,  and  the  work  of  the  new  council  was  begun. 

It  was  apparent  in  both  meetings,  however,  that  the  reor^amzation 
would  not  fully  meet  the  needs  for  unification.  The  Sunday  School 
Coandt  which  had  previotisly  been  representative  of  the  denominational 
interests  was  now  a  body  composed  of  the  professional  workers  in  the 
field,  both  territorial  and  denominational.  The  International  Executive 
Comratttec,  which  had  been  representative  of  the  territorial  forces  alone, 
with  the  reorganization  had  become  the  administrative  body  for 
co-operative  work  for  both  denominational  and  territorial  agencies.  There 
were  thus  two  bodies  in  the  field  with  their  functions  not  clearly  defined 
and  with  their  relationship  tmdetermined. 

Both  the  International  Executive  Committee  and  the  Sunday  School 
Council  expressed  a  desire  to  have  the  process  of  merging  continue 
until  a  complete  unification  could  be  accomplished.  Indeed  in  the  "Detroit 
Agreement,"  the  conviction  was  expressed  "that  the  time  b  ripe  not  merely 
for  the  reorganization  of  the  International  Sunday  School  Association 
and  the  Sunday  School  Council  bnt  for  the  complete  merger  of  both 
of  these  organizatirais  under  a  new  charter  and  with  a  new  name  and 
with  a  tnerobership  and  duties  defined  and  determined  after  mutual 
consultation." 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Reference  and  Comisel  was  therefore  directed 
"to  use  its  utmost  efforts  to  accomplish  this  result  and  report  its 
findings  to  both  bodies  at  the  earliest  practicable  date." 

VII.  The  Complbte  Mekger 

The  Exectittve  Committee  took  its  final  steps  in  the  complete  merger 
at  its  anmial  meeting  in  Chicago,  Feb.  16-17,  1922.  There  was  presented 
at  this  meeting  a  plan  which  had  been  worked  out  by  the  Joint  Committee 
of  Reference  and  Counsel  and  which  had  received  the  approval  of  the 
Sunday  School  Cotrndt.  This  i^an  after  careful  consideration  was 
unanimously  adopted  as  follows: 

1.  The  reorganized  Executive  Conmiittee  of  the  International 
Sunday  School  Association,  based  on  the  agreement  of  co-operation 
and  Exhibit  "A"  (January-FebniarT,  1920)  is  the  merged  body 
of  Territorial  and  Denominational  forces  as  formerly  represented 
hj  the  International  Sunday  School  Association  and  the  Sunday 
School  Council  of  Evangelical  Denominations. 

2.  This  merged  body  shall  be  called  The  Internatianal  Sunday 
Sdiool  Comdl  of  Religious  Education. 
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3.  The  International  Sunday  School  Council  of  Religious  Edtt- 
cation  shall  appoint  a  Committee  on  Education  composed  of  not  more 
than  sixty  members. 

4.  The  International  Sunday  School  Council  of  Religious  Edu- 
cation shall  set  up  groups  of  professional  workers,  the  Chairman  of 
each  of  which  shall  be  a  consulting  member  of  the  International 
Sunday  School  Council  of  Religious  Education. 

These  groups  shall  be  such  as  Children's  Workers,  Young  People's 
Workers,  Field  Workers,  Directors  of  Religious  Education,  Denom- 
inational Editors,  Denominational  Publishers,  etc. 

5.  We  recommend  that  in  harmony  with  this  plan  of  merger 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  International  Sunday  School  Asso- 
ciation request  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  amend  the 
Charter  by  changing  the  name,  "The  International  Sunday  School 
Association,"  to  "The  International  Sunday  School  Council  of 
Religious  Education." 

6.  Pending  the  change  of  the  legal  name  of  the  organization  by 
Congressional  action,  we  recommend  the  business  of  the  organiia- 
tion  shall  be  conducted  imder  the  new  name. 

7.  We  recommend  that  the  International  Executive  Coimnittee 
be  re(]aested  to  revise  its  By-laws  in  harmony  with  the  foregoing 
provisions. 

Later  in  this  session  the  Executive  Committee  amended  the  By-laws 
of  the  Association  in  harmony  with  the  plan  adopted  and  appointed 
tt  committee  with  power  to  take  imder  competent  counsel  the  necessary 
steps  to  amend  the  charter  in  Congress  by  the  substitution  of  the  name 
"International  Sunday  School  Council  of  Religious  Education"  for  that 
of  "International  Sunday  School  Association." 
The  By-laws,  now  therefore  read  as  follows: 
VIII.  The  Revised  By-Laws 
Preauble 

1.  We  recognize  it  to  be  the  right  and  duty  of  each  denomina- 
tion through  its  properly  constituted  Sunday  School  authorities  to 
direct  its  Sunday  School  work. 

2.  We  recognize  that  in  the  field  of  religious  educalicci,  there 
is  need  for  co-operative  efforts  between  the  various  denominations, 
between  the  several  denominations  and  organizations,  and  among  the 
general  organizations  themselves  and  that  there  arc  problems  in 
religions  education  that  can  best  be  solved  by  such  co-operattve 
effort. 

3.  We  recognize  that  in  the  field  of  religious  education,  the 
local  community  and  local  institutions  and  organizations  have  rights 
of  initiative  and  local  self  government. 

4.  We  recognize  the  rights  of  the  > 
and  organizations  to  be  represented  as 
control  of  any  cotnmunity  movement  which  has  for  its  purpose  the 
training  of  workers  for  the  local  churches  or  the  religious  iastmc- 
tion  of  the  children  of  the  churches. 
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title,  "Tbe  International  Simday  School  Council  of  Religious  Edu- 

ABTICLB  I,     CONVEKTION 

I.  There  shall  be  held  quadrennially,  at  such  time  and  [dace  as 
the  Executive  Committee  may  direct,  a  Sundajr  School  Convention 
with  such  program  and  planj  as  the  Executive  Committee  may 
provide. 

a.  The  Officers  of  the  International  Convention. 

b.  The  Executive  Committee  of  the  International  Simday 
School  Council  of  Religious  Education. 

c.  The  Employed  Staff  of  the  Council. 

d.  The  Standing  Committees  of  the  Council. 

e.  The  Life  Members  of  the  Council. 

f.  The  International  Lesson  Committee. 

g.  Delegates  chosen  by  State,  Provincial  and  National 
Associations  on  such  numerical  basil  as  the  Executive 
Committee  may  determine. 

3.  The  officers  of  the  Convention  shall  consist  of  a  President,  a 
Vice-president,  a  Recording  Secretary  and  a  Treasurer. 

Akticl*  II.    ExECtnivE  Couhittee 
1.    The  membership  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Inter- 
national Sunday  School  Council  of  Religious  Education  shall  con- 
sist of: 

a.  Twenty  members  elected  by  the  Quadrennial  Convention  of 

the  International  Sunday  School  Council  of  Religious  Edu- 

b.  One  person  or  alternate  appointed  by  each  State,  Provincial 

and  National  Sunday  School  Association  having  a  Sunday 
School  enrollment  of  500,U00  or  less,  and  every  additi<Hial 
500,000  or  major  portion  shall  afford  one  additional  person. 

C  The  denominations  affiliated  with  the  International  Sunday 
School  Coum^il  shall  be  entitled  to  representatives  on  the 
Executive  Committee  to  equal  the  number  of  representa- 
tives provided  for  in  paragraphs  "a"  and  "b".  The  denom- 
inatitmal  representatives  shall  be  apportioned  among  the 
several  denominations  on  the  basis  of  the  Sunda)[  School 
membership  of  each,  provided  that  each  denomination  shall 
be  entitled  to  appoint  at  least  one  representative  on  the 
Executive  Committee,  said  appointment  shall  be  made  by 
the  Sunday  School  Board  or  Society  or  in  any  other  man- 
ner determined  by  the  denominations. 

d.  Persons  not  exceeding  12  in  number,  nominated  by  the  Board 
of  Trustees  chosen  for  special  fitness  for  membership  on 
the  Executive  Committee,  irrespective  of  denominational 
or  geographical  relationship,  may  be  elected  by  the  Execu- 
tive Cc«nmittee. 

c    Honorary — The  present  life  members  of  the  Executive  Com- 
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f.    A  denominational  or  territorial  unit  may  withdraw  from  the 
Council  without  prejudice  to  the  unit  or  the  Coundl. 

2.  The  following  denominations  shall  be  entitled  to  representa- 
tion in  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  International  Simda7  School 
Council  of  Religious  Education : 

Advent  Christian,  General  Conference  of  America. 

African  Methodist  Episcopal, 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion, 

Baptist!  of  Canada, 

Baptists,  National, 

Baptists,  Northern, 

Baptists,  Southern, 

Baptists,  Seventh  Day, 

Brethren,  Church  of  the. 

Christian, 

Church  of  England, 

Con^egattonal, 

Disciples  of  Christ, 

Evangelical  Association, 

Evangelical  S       ■  -    - 

Evangelical,  1 

Friends, 

Lutheran,  General  Synod, 

Methodist,  Canada, 

Methodist  Episcopal, 

Methodist  Episcopal,  South, 

Methodist,  Free, 

Methodist  Protestant, 

Presbyterian,  Canada, 

Presbyterian,  United, 

Presbyterian,  United  States, 

Presbyterian.  U.  S.  A., 

Protestant  Episcopal, 

Reformed  Church  in  America, 
.  Reformed  in  U.  S., 

United  Brethren, 

Wesleyan  Methodist. 

Other  denominations  shall  be  entitled  to  representation  in  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  International  Sunday  School  Council 
when  approved  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

3.  Unless  otherwise  provided  for  by  the  territorial  or  denom- 
inational organizations  making  the  appointment,  the  term  of  office 
of  the  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  shall  be  four  yean, 
except  that  in  no  case  shall  membership  continue  for  more  than 
four  years  without  re-election.  Vacancies  in  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee shall  be  filled  by  the  body  whose  representative  has  ceased  to 
be  a  member  of  the  &iecutive  Committee  except  that  the  territorial 
members  of  the  Executive  Committee  shall  have  power  to  fill  any 
vacancies  occurring  among  the  re|iresentativei  elected  bj  the 
International  Sunday  School  Convention. 
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4.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  conveoe  at  the  call  of  the 
President  of  the  Ccmvention  and  shall  organize  by  electing  for  the 
qaadrenniimi  a  Chairman,  two  Vice-Chairmen  and  a  Recording 
Secretary.  The  Treasurer  elected  by  th^  convenKon  shall  be  the 
Treasnrer  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

5.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  hold  at  least  one  regular 
toeetiii^  each  jiear  at  such  time  and  place  as  it  may  have  deviously 
detennmed,  failing  in  which  it  shall  meet  at  the  call  of  the  Chairman. 

6.  Special  meetings  of  the  Executive  Committee  may  be  called 
by  the  Chairman  with  the  consent  of,  or  at  the  direction  of,  a 
majority  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

7.  The  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  the  General 
Secretary  of  the  Council  shall  prepare  a  docket  of  the  business  to 
come  before  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Elxecutive  Onnmittee  and 
submit  the  same  to  each  member  of  the  Committee  at  least  ten  days 
inior  to  the  time  fixed  for  said  meeting. 

8.  Urgent  business  not  included  in  the  docket  (provided  for  in 
paragraph  7)  and  not  calling  for  an  amendment  to  these  by-laws 
may  be  considered  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  members  present  at 
any  regular  or  special  meeting. 

9.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  have  power  to  fix  the  time 
and  place  for  the  International  Sunday  School  Convention  and  shall 
directly,  or  through  special  committees,  prepare  the  prc^ram  and 
make  tlie  plans  and  arrangements  necessary  for  the  same. 

10.  Tlie  Executive  Committee  shall  elect  the  General  Secretary, 
Assistant  Secretaries,  Field  Workers  and  Superintendents  of  the 
Council  for  terms  not  exceeding  four  years ;  and  shall  fix  their 
•aiaries  and  define  the  general  policy  governing  them. 

11.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  create  and  maintain  all 
departmental  and  divbional  work  and  appoint  all  departmental  and 
divisional  committees  at  such  times  and  m  such  manner  as  it  may 
deem  best. 

12.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  appoint  from  its  members 
a  itaoding  Committee  of  Reference  and  Counsel,  composed  of  nine 
members,  the  duty  of  which  Conunittee  shall  be  to  confer  with  other 
bodies  or  their  representatives  desiring  counsel  and  conference  with 
the  Intonaticmal  Sunday  School  Council  of   Religious  Education. 

13.  The  £b(ecutive  Committee  shall  have  power  to  fix  the 
amonnt  of  a  subscription,  gift  or  bequest  which  when  paid  will 
entitle  the  donor,  or  person  designated  by  the  donor,  to  the  privilege 
of  a  r^tilarly  appomted  delegate  to  all  International  Conventions 
with  die  title  of  Life  Member. 

14.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  have  power  to  fill  all 
vacancies  on  the  International  Convention  section  of  the  Inter- 
national Lesson  Committee  occurring  in  the  interim  of  the  quadren- 
nial conventions. 

15.  Thirty  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  shall  be  reqmred 
for  a  (inonim  for  die  transaction  of  business. 

16.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  report  its  actions  to  the 
International  Sunday  School  Convendon  for  review  and  recom- 
mendatirau  by  the  Conventioa. 
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Abticlz  III.    Trustees 

1.  The  Execntive  Conunittee  shall,  at  each  annual  meetine,  elect 
from  its  members  a  Board  of  not  less  than  twenty  Trustees,  mclad- 
in^  the  Chairman,  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee for  a  term  of  one  year,  or  until  their  successors  are  elected. 

2.  The  Board  of  Trustees,  during  the  interim  between  meetings 
of  the  Executive  Committee,  shall  have  such  power  and  shall 
perform  such  duties  of  the  Executive  Cotnmittee  as  are  in 
accordance  with  its  instriKtions  or  policy. 

3.  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  or^ahize  by  electing  from  its 
members  a  Chairman,  a  Vice-Chairman  and  a  Secretary.  The 
Treasurer  elected  by  the  Convention  shall  serve  as  the  Treasurer 
of  the  Board  of  Truateei. 

4.  Nine  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  shall  constitute  a 
quorum,  and  each  member  shall  have  at  least  ten  days'  notice  of 
the  time  and  place  of  the  regular  or  called  meetings. 

5.  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  hold  at  least  two  regular 
meetings  each  year  at  such  time  and  place  as  it  may  determine,  or 
at  the  call  of   its  Chairman. 

6.  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  be  charged  with  general  super- 
vision of  the  financial  affairs  of  the  Council,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Executive  Committee. 

7.  The  Board  of  Trustees  may  provide  rules  for  its  own  gov- 
ernment, not  inconsistent  with  the  policy  or  by-laws  of  this  Council 
aiul  may  alter  or  amend  the  same  at  will. 

Articls  IV.    CouMiTTEE  OH  Education 

1.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  appoint  a  Committee  on 
Education  which  shall  represent  the  entire  International  Sunday 
School  Cotmcil  of  Religious  Education  in  investigation,  research, 
and  the  formulation  of  educational  policies  and  programs. 

2.  This  Committee  on  Education  shall  consist  of  not  more  than 
sixty  members.  It  shall  organize  itself  info  three  classes  of  mem- 
bers, one  class  serving  for  one  year,  another  for  two  years,  and 
another  for  three  years.  Their  successors  shall  be  chosen  for  a 
term  of  three  years. 

3.  The  administrative  educational  and  administrative  divisional 
committees  of  the  Executive  Committee  shall  correspond  to  the 
organization  of  the  Committee  on  Education. 

Akticli  V.    Advismt  Sbctidhs 

1.  The  Executive  Committee  may  from  time  to  time  appoint 
advisory  groups  or  sections.  The  chairman  of  each  such  group  or 
section  shall  be  a  consulting  member  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

2.  These  groups  shall  be  such  as  (1)  Children's  Work,  (2)  Young 
People's  Work.  (3)  Adult  Work.  (4)  Field  Workers,  (5)  Directors 
of  Religious  Education  and  other  professional  workers,  (6)  Denom- 
inational EcUtors,  (7)  Denominational  Publishers. 

3.  Each  of  the  respective  groups  or  sections  shall  elect  its  own 
Chairman  and  other  officers. 
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Article  VI.    Tkeasuker 

1,  The  Treasurer  of  the  International  Council  shall  receive  and 
have  charge  of  all  moneys,  gifts,  bequests  or  inrestinents  belonging 
to  the  Council  and  shall  deposit,  pay  out,  or  invest  the  same  as 
directed  by  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

2.  The  Treasurer  shall  give  a  bonding  company's  bond  for  the 
fajthfttl  discharge  of  his  duties  to  the  Board  of  Trustees;  the 
expense  of  said  bond  shall  be  paid  by  the  Council 

Article  VII.    Amendments 

1.  These  bylaws  (except  Art.  11,  Sec.  1)  may  be  amended  or 
altered  at  any  regular  or  special  meeting  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  present  and  voting, 
provided  that  notice  of  such  amendment  shall  have  been  given  at  a 
preceding  session  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  that  at  least 
twenty-five  members  shall  have  favored  the  same. 

2.  Article  II,  Section  1,  may  be  amended  only  by  direct  action 
of  the  constituent  denominational  and  territorial  units  making  up 
the  Executive  Committee. 

IX.     RzcoMMENDATioN  TO  THE  Intebnational  Sunday  School 

Convention  Meeting  at  Kansas  City,  Ma, 

June  21-27,  1922 

Your   Executive   Committee  after   these   four  years  of  study  and 

readjustment   would  recommend    to   the   International    Sunday   School 

Comrention  assembled  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  that  you  approve  the  report 

of    the  actions   that   have  been  taken   making    possible   the   complete 

merger  of  the  forces  engaged  co-operatively  in  the  work  of  religious 

edttcatioD  throughout  North   America.     All   that  is   thns   reported  to 

yoo  has  been  done  "subject  to  the  approval  of  the  next  International 

Comreotion  in   1922,"  as  provided  in  the  action  of   the   International 

Executive  Committee  at  Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada,  Feb.  12-13,  1919. 

To  you,  therefore,  we  now  render  an  account  of  our  stewardship 
n-ith  confidence  that  your  approval  and  support  will  give  new  purpose 
lo  every  heart  and  added  strength  to  every  hand  which  is  consecrated 
to  tlie  ccnnmon  task. 

Respectively  submitted  for  the  Executive  Committee, 

RoBBRT  M.  Hopkins,  Chairman. 

PLAN  OF  REORGANIZATION 

Stenographic  Report  of  Diicitssion 
Dk.  David  G.  E)owney:    Gentlemen  and  members  of  the  conven- 
i:on,  I  Biove  this  convention  confirm  and  ratify  the  plan  of  merger  be- 
twccD   tbe  International  Sunday  School  Association  and  the  Sunday 
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School  Council  of  Evangelical  Denominations  adopted  by  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  at  its  meeting  in  Chicago,  Jan.  16,  1922. 

Marion  X^awrance:  I  take  great  pleasure  in  seconding  the  mo- 
tion read  by  Doctor  Downey  and  will  be  pleased  to  speak  about  it 
later  at  the  proper  time. 

Thb  Chairuan  :  A  motion  has  been  nude  and  seconded  and  is 
before  you.    I  will  recognize  Dr.  Downey. 

Dr.  Downey:  I  count  it  a  vtry  great  honor  and  a  high  privilege 
to  be  permitted  to  make  this  motion  looking  toward  the  permanent 
unification  of  the  forces  making  for  religious  education  in  North 
America.  I  have  always  been  interested  in  the  work  of  the  Interna- 
tional Sunday  School  Association.  It  was  my  privilege  to  be  present 
at  the  conception  of  the  Sunday  School  Council  of  Evangelical  De- 
nominations and  to  have  some  small  part  in  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  this  organization  during  the  progress  of  the  years  as  has  been 
indicated  to  you  in  the  remarks  ol  Dr.  Hopkins.  During  the  progress 
of  the  years  it  became  evident  that  the  two  bodies  were  coming  closer 
and  closer  together.  At  the  time  of  the  organization  proposed  at  E>e- 
troit,  it  came  about  that  practically  the  same  personnel  was  present  in 
each  of  the  organizations,  then  came  the  meeting  at  Cleveland  at 
which  time  a  report  of  the  action  taken  at  Detroit  came  before  us  and 
it  appeared  to  many  that  while  it  was  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  it 
did  not  go  far  enough  because  we  feel  and  felt  that  the  time  was 
ready  and  ripe  for  a  con^lete  merger  of  all  the  forces  maldi^  for 
religious  education  in  North  America. 

And  so  I  had  the  honor  at  that  time  to  make  the  motion  and  we 
looked  forward  to  this  hour  when  after  mutual  concern  and  consid- 
eration we  could  come  together  for  the  purpose  of  unifying  the  two 
forces  into  one  irresistible  inter-denominational  body  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  purpose  that  was  so  dear  to  our  hearts.  And  then, 
Mr.  Chairman,  in  Chicago,  and  a  little  while  ago  by  unanimous  vote, 
imless  I  am  greatly  mistaken,  on  behalf  of  the  Sunday  School  Council 
of  Evangelical  Denominations,  also  the  executive  committee  of  the 
International  Sunday  School  Association,  the  plan  of  merger  read  to 
you  by  Dr.  Hopkins  was  adopted  and  is  now  before  you  for  your 
acceptance  or  rejection. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  need  to  bear  in  mind  that 
this  merger  does  not  in  the  slightest  degree  deprive  any  one  of  the 
denominations  of  their  initiative  or  of  their  responsibility— there  are 
certain  duties  and  responsibilities  that  devolve  upon  them  and  matters 
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that  ever  renuin  with  them.  What  this  merger  does  is  to  give  a  unify- 
ing bodj^— one  great  body  under  competent  inspirational  and  educa- 
tional leadership  for  the  accomplishment  of  their  specific  denomination 
ideas  and  purposes.  And,  Mr.  Cbaiiman,  on  the  other  hand,  there  ts 
a  vast  field  of  work  together  and  with  all  of  the  denominations  work- 
ing t<%etber  this  can  be  infinitely  better  done  co-operatively  than  com- 
petitively and  so  it  is  in  this  wider  field  where  we  expect  that  this 
«ierged  organlratioa  will  meet  and  will  function  with  greater  distinc- 
tion. It  is  to  be  expected  and  assumed  that  for  the  most  part  the 
merged  organization  will  function  in  this  co-operative  field  very  largely 
throng  the  codnty,  city  and  provincial  associations. 

And  so,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  thus  review  the  steps  that  bring  us 
to  this  meeting  and  to  this  morning  hour,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  are 
in  a  position  of  great  responsibility  and  of  hi{^  privilege.  There  is 
before  this  convention  now  assembled  an  opportunity  to  see  whether 
we  shall  go  on  divided — a  conqietitive  organization—or  whether  we 
shall  come  tc^fether  as  a  unified  body  and  carry  forward  unitedly  this 
great  work  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  that  we  all  have 
in  mind.  I  am  sure,  Mr,  Chairman,  that  all  our  hearts  have  been 
deeply  stirred  by  the  plea  just  made  by  Dr.  Medbury  with  respect  to 
the  Christ  as  the  hope  of  the  wodd.  But  let  us  remind  ourselves, 
brothers  and  sisters,  that  Christ  needs  the  best  possible  organization 
through  which  to  carry  on  his  work  and  here  we  are  planning  ac- 
cording to  the  best  wisdom  and  judgment  that  we  have  for  an  or- 
ganization that  will  make  it  possible  for  our  Divine  Leader  to  accom- 
plish a  tmified  work  in  the  interest  of  Christian  education.  And,  Mr. 
Qnirroan,  be  it  remembered  that  in  the  making  of  these  plans  for  the 
merger  no  individual  had  his  way  as  he  would  have  liked  to  have  his 
way.  Neither  one  of  the  organizations  had  its  way  as  it  would  have 
liked  to  have  had  its  way.  I  am  perfectly  content  that  these  negotia- 
tioiu  were  carried  on  in  the  spirit  of  love  and  brotherhood  and  the 
lesdership  of  the  Divine  Christ  was  in  these  discussions.  While  no 
iodividtial  and  no  organization  had  its  way,  I  am  perfectly  convinced 
that  Christ  has  had  his  way  and  that  we  are  here — (Applause)— we  are 
here  this  morning  to  accomplish  a  merger  that  shall  make  it  possible 
for  oar  Divine  Lord  and  Master  to  realize  our  hopes  and  our  desires. 
We  are  expecting  that  Christ  shall  rule  and  reign  in  this  imiverse  of 
ours  and  I  believe  that  if  we  should  fail  to  accomplish  this  merger 
here  this  tnoming  we  would  commit  a  tragic  bitmder,  a  blunder  that 
it  wis  take  »  decades  to  overcome.    Our  Divine  Master  is  waiting  to 
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Uke  the  leadership  and  I  believe  that  if  we  will  work  eye  to  eye  as 
your  representatives  in  the  Council  and  in  the  International  Sunday 
School  Association  were  eye  to  eye,  those  who  are  here  will 
join  hand  to  hand  and  heart  to  heart  and  go  out  with  a  great  surge 
of  devotion  and  inspiration,  more  spiritually  perhaps  than  some  of  us 
imagine  and  we  will  see  the  answering  of  our  prayers  at  with  great 
hearts  we  cry  "Come,  come,"  and  the  world's  gladness  will  be  com- 
plete. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Landes  :  It  is  a  great  privilege  as  well  as  my  very 
great  pleasure,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  speak  favorably  on  the  question 
before  us  in  spite  of  the  announcement  that  was  maUe  in  the  papers 
of  Kansas  City  this  morning.  [Papers  carried  a  story  that  Pennsyl- 
vania was  against  the  merger.]  I  am  sure  I  don't  know  where  they 
got  it.    My  wife  didn't  give  it  to  them, 

I  desire  to  speak,  Mr.  Chainnan,  of  the  phase  of  the  Sunday  school 
movement  that  covers  a  period  of  time  numbering  131  years.  The 
start  of  its  foundation  was  back  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  Jane  11, 
1791.  This  was  a  co-operative  movement  on  the  part  of  men  and 
women  and  individuals  Interested  in  the  Sunday  school  as  a  factor  in 
the  field  of  Christian  education  and  this  society  was  the  b^inning  of  a 
splendid  organization  or  movement  that  now  circles  the  globe.  At 
first  this  Sunday  school  society  was  independent  of  any  church  c<Hi- 
trol,  for  at  that  time  the  church  didn't  recognize  any  activity  of  tiiis 
kind;  on  the  contrary  a  great  many  of  the  churches  were  violently 
opposed  to  the  Sunday  school  and  those  individuals  banded  together 
believing  in  the  Sunday  school  and  held  conversations  and  institutes 
for  the  purpose  of  their  own  enjoyment.  Where  permission  was 
granted  they  organized  in  church  buildings  and  meeting  houses,  and 
where  permission  was  not  granted  schools  were  organized  outside  of 
the  required  places  of  worship.  This  organization  varied.  While  in- 
dependent of  church  control,  it  was  for  the  church  and  it  has  always 
been  for  the  church.  The  product  of  the  effort  has  always 
gone  into  the  church  and  is  at  this  time  recognized  as  a  vital  factor 
in  the  field  of  Christian  education.  It  spread  rapidly  as  Sunday  schools 
increased  and  there  was  an  increase  in  county  organizations  coming 
into  being  and  city  associations  coming  into  being. 
Favohs  "Christian"  Education 

Id  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  a  new  organization, 
independent  of  church  control,  came  Into  being  for  the  purpose  of 
teaching  the  Bibl^  the  American  Sunday  School   Union.     Another 
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organization  canM  into  th«  field  to  furnish  text  books  and  to  fnmiih 
games.  The  movement  grew.  Then  the  open  forum  and  the  conven- 
tion idea  came  into  being  and  from  the  date  of  the  first  national  con- 
vention in  1832  down  to  this  convention  of  splendid  magnitude  and 
wide  representation,  this  movement  has  gathered  force  until  its  ser- 
vices have  become  among  the  foremost  assets  if  not  die  foremost 
asset  in  the  new  field  of  Christian  education. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  prefer  to  say  the  field  of  Christian  education  to 
that  of  religious  education.   (Applause.) 

Returning  from  the  great  World  convention  held  in  Tokio  in  the 
year  1920,  we  made  oiu-  journey  around  the  world,  visiting  various 
countries,  holdii^  conversations  as  we  went  on  the  way  from  Cairo  up 
to  Jerusalem,  over  that  railroad  built  by  General  Allenby  and  his  engi- 
neers as  they  drove  the  Turks  across  the  desert  in  their  march  to  Je- 
rusalem. I  fell  in  contact  with  a  Persian  who  conversed  well  in  Eng- 
lish and  1  learned  he  was  the  Director  of  Education  for  the  Palestine 
government.  We  talked  on  the  various  educational  programs,  and  in 
the  course  of  the  conversation  I  told  him  I  was  interested  in  religious 
education.  Then  he  drew  himself  up  and  said,  "I,  too,  am  interested 
in  religious  education,"  and  in  talking  about  many  things  in  common 
we  agreed  so  thoroughly  about  so  many  things  I  thought  perhaps  he 
was  a  Christian,  but  now  and  then  he  would  drop  something  that 
led  me  to  doubt  him. 

I  asked  him,  "What  phase  of  the  religious  education  are  you  inter- 
ested in?" 

He  said,  "I  am  interested  in  a  Bahaist  program." 

I  said,  "What  is  that?"  1  had  to  confess  my  ignorance.  He  raised 
his  eyebrows  and  was  greatly  surprised  that  I  didn't  know. 

He  said,  "Don't  you  know  that  in  your  country,  we  are  having  mil- 
lions of  converts  and  in  the  city  of  Chicago  one  of  the  finest  temples 
to  promulgate  religious  education  is  being  built?" 

And  I  liad  to  confess  I  didn't  know  it  and  he  went  on  and  told  me 
about  this  new  form  of  religion,  the  coming  universal  religion,  with 
the  Jew  and  the  Buddhist  and  the  Confucianist  and  the  Hindoo.  I  came 
back  to  my  own  city  of  Philadelphia  to  find  representatives  of  that 
religion  numerous.  I  think  it  woukl  be  well  at  an  early  date  if  we 
should  give  consideration  to  thinking  seriously  of  the  phrase  "Chris- 
tian education,"  rather  than  "religious  education." 

The  movement  referred  to  in  organized  form  has  passed  through 
the  four  stages  that  all  constructive  movements  must  go  through  be- 
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fore  they  begin  to  function  properly  and  do  their  work,  namely:  oppo- 
sition, toleration,  admiration  and  acceptation.  1  think  we  have  come 
into  the  last  (tage.  I  think  we  are  here  ready  to  accept  the  program. 
I  hope  we  are  coraing  into  this  last  stage  with  our  eyes  wide  open  and 
with  the  spirit  that  will  enable  us  to  marshal  our  resources  for  devel- 
opment that  will  enable  the  spiritual  to  keep  pace  with  the  mental, 
material  and  social  developmenL  If  the  action  taken  by  this  conven- 
tion for  Protestantism  is  to  make  its  best  contribution  to  the  nation, 
it  must  eliminate  from  its  program  competition. 

It  was  thought  necessary  in  the  days  gone  by  to  put  blinders  on 
horses  in  order  to  make  them  go  straight,  but  it  narrowed  their  vision 
and  therefore  made  them  suspicious,  and  shying  animals  are  afraid  of 
anything  that  comes  from  behind  and  often  cause  runaways  and  spill- 
ing of  the  load.  We  are  not  horses,  but  we  have  been  wearing  blinds 
on  one  question  and  another  and  the  result  has  been  a  lot  of  shying,  ft 
lot  of  sidestepping,  some  load-spilling,  suspicion  has  been  created,  prej- 
udice has  been  created.  Therefore,  we  haven't  pulled  as  we  should 
have  palled  the  load  of  Christian  education.  We  must  begin  to  pull 
together.  The  passing  of  this  merger  therefore  will  mean  the  re- 
moval of  the  blinders.  If  we  work  at  the  problems  together  in  the  right 
spirit,  God  will,  I  am  sure,  create  in  us  the  power  to  pull  the  load 
across.  We  must  have  such  men  as  have  passed  out  m  the  last  quar- 
ter of  a  century,  we  must  find  the  John  H.  Converse  program-builder 
type.  We  must  find  the  H.  J.  Heini  type — the  promoter  type,  and  these 
two  types  of  workers  must  be  encouraged  in  the  new  organiiatioii. 
Everything  must  be  done  to  enlist  their  sympathy  and  support  We 
must  work  out  the  problems  that  concern  us  with  patience.  The  pulling 
together  calls  to  mind  that  time  in  the  history  of  Nehemiah  and  bis 
workmen  when  they  commenced  the  building  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem 
and  one  of  the  other  tribes  came  along  and  tried  to  entice  Nehemiah  to 
withdraw  from  his  work  and  N^emiah  sent  word  back  to  them,  "I  am 
doing  a  great  work,  I  cannot  come  down,"  and  he  continued  to  build. 
In  other  words,  say  to  those  who  would  oppose,  "Nothing  dixng,  we 
are  busy."  (Prolonged  applause.) 

Ms.  SvDNKY  A.  Westok:  Friends  of  the  Sunday  school,  I  take 
it  at  a  great  privilege  to  speak  for  the  merger,  as  a  member  of  the 
committee  on  reference  and  counsel  which  for  four  years  has  been 
working  on  this  plan,  which  has  finally  been  presented  to  you  today. 
You  tOMy  well  ask  the  question,  "Why  do  we  need  a  merger?"  The 
answer,  broadly  speaking,  is,  "Because  the  Christian  forces  today  in 
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America  are  facing  a  critical  condition  and  the  religious  condititHis 
are  requiring  co-operative  efforts,  the  best  minds  and  hearts  and  souls." 

We  are  appalled  and  dismayed  at  the  wave  of  crime  which  has 
swept  this  country  from  coast  to  coast  and  from  north  to  south. 
But  we  seem  to  have  forgotten  that  the  men  who  commit  these  deeds 
of  violence  were  once  children  and  I  think  that  through  better  social 
and  religious  training  they  might  have  become  Christians  and  good 
citizens  instead  of  destructive  enemies  of  our  communities.  We 
arrest  and  punish  and  in  doing  so  we  deal  with  symptoms  and  we 
neglect  the  cause.  We  cast  our  gaze  down  in  the  valley  and  forget 
our  vision  at  the  top  of  the  predpice.  We  are  told  that  two  out 
of  three  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  America  are  not  in  Sunday  school, 
that  1,318,000  of  our  young  people  under  twenty-five  years  in  the 
homes  of  nominal  Protestant  Christian  people  do  not  attend  Sunday 
school  and  that  nearly  twenty  times  that  number  the  country  over 
of  Protestant  and  non-Protestant  families  are  growing  up  withotit 
any  religious  training.  We  can't  eliminate  crime  and  lawlessness  and 
make  America  a  Christian  nation  unless  we  make  its  children  Chris- 
tian— we  can't  save  America  unless  we  save  its  children.  Now 
friends,  to  do  this  requires  just  such  a  union  of  forces  as  is  pro- 
vided by  this  splendid  merger  presented  to  you  today. 

If  you  adopt  the  merger  you  will  have  an  organization  which  will 
include  in  its  membership  the  professional  religious  educator;  the 
general  public  school  educator,  who  is  interested  in  Christian  educa- 
tion. You  will  have  in  your  membership  specialists  in  child  life, 
children  workers,  young  people's  workers,  You  will  have  educa- 
tional secretaries,  field  workers,  denominations  and  territorial  workers 
and  last,  but  not  least,  Christian  laymen  and  women  who  are  inter- 
ested in  Sunday  school  work. 

Is  other  words,  this  mei^er  provides  for  membership  as  com- 
posite as  membership  of  the  regular  church,  and  just  as  the  success 
of  the  regular  church  depends  on  a  composite  membership,  so  does 
the  success  of  this  new  merger  organization  depend  on  those  dif- 
ferent elements  which  will  be  brought  together  in  this  new  organiza- 
tion as  in  the  present  Intematiottal  Sunday  School  Association  and 
Christian  laymen  will  have  a  place  of  lai^e  influence  and  power.  They 
have  done  mighty  things  in  the  regular  church  and  in  the  International 
Association  and  they  shall  have  and  do  have  a  larger  place  in  this 
new  organization.  When  you  have  adopted  this  merger,  we  will  have 
a   cotnbiiiatum  of   forces   which  will   have   a   unified   and   educated 
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leadership.  You  will  have  unified  field  workers  and  denominational 
and  territorial  men  working  all  the  time  in  the  preparation  and  the 
promotion  of  programs  of  Christian  education  in  their  community. 
You  will  have  unified  executive  directors  and  the  local  Sunday  school 
will  feel  the  assimilation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  us  lie  opportuuity  and  responsibility  to 
'  the  boys  and  girls  of  America.  I  don't  care  for  organization  as 
such,  it  is  only  the  means  to  an  end  and  what  we  need  is  the  Christian 
education  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  North  America.  Our  motto  for 
this  conveatioR  should  be  and  is  "Building  together."  We  can't  go 
backward.  We  must  not  stand  still.  Let  us  make  that  motto  a 
reality  by  adopting  the  merger  and  going  forward  together.     (Ap- 

Thb  Chaiku an  :  Before  there  are  any  other  addresses  I  would 
like  to  answer  three  or  four  questions  that  have  been  proposed.  I 
shall  not  undertake  to  answer  those  questions  myself.  I  have  ex- 
hibited them  to  two  or  three  persona  who  can,  but  I  wish  to  accept 
the  responsibility  for  an  answer  to  this  question,  "What  is  the  dif- 
ference between  our  organization  and  the  World's  Convention  f 

This  is  an  International  Sunday  School  Convenlioo  and,  in  a  gen- 
eral outline,  the  difference  is  this :  The  jurisdiction  of  this  particular 
convention  is  North  America ;  that  is,  Canada,  United  States  and 
Mexico,  together  with  certain  outlying  countries.  Now,  this,  there- 
fore, is  an  American  convention.  The  World's  Convention  is  a 
World's  convention.  We  have  no  delegates  sitting  in  this  conven- 
tion, for  example,  from  Italy.  There  might  be  one  or  two  here  as 
a  matter  of  courtesy.  We  have  no  relation  with  the  Sunday  school 
work  of  that  country  except  the  missionary  idea,  but  the  World's 
Sunday  School  Convention  is  undertaking  to  unify  the  work  of  Sun- 
day schools  and  goes  around  the  world.  This  is  a  North  American 
enterprise,  known  as  the  International  Convention  of  North  America. 
The  World  Convention  is  a  convention  having  jurisdiction  of  the 
globe. 

Dk.  Hopkins:  The  question  is,  "Since  only  twenty-six  of  the 
thirty-one  denominations  entered  the  merger,  please  name  the  five 
denominations  not  entering."  I  can  name  them  and  in  naming  them 
I  ought  to  say  that  the  reason  for  each  of  the  five  b  that  they 
are  going  through  more  or  less  of  a  period  of  transition.  In  most 
cases  here  you  must  not  think  final  action  has  been  taken  by  any 
one  of  the  five  religious  bodies  I  shall  name:     The  Southern  Bap- 
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tist,  the  Church  of  the  Brethren ,•  the  Church  of  England,  the  United 
Evangelical  and  the  Lutheran,  General  Synod. 

Db.  Downev;  The  question  is,  "Will  the  reorganiied  associa- 
tion decide  on  and  publish  the  International  Sunda3'  School  Lesson?" 
The  answer  is  that  the  International  Sunday  School  Lessons  will  be 
edited  and  develt^ed  by  the  International  Lesson  Committee  just 
as  now,  no  changes  are  contemplated  in  the  matter  for  the  present. 

Ms.  Lawrence  :  As  Dr.  Downey  said,  "We  are  not  to  imagine  that 
everybody  got  his  way  in  this  merger  discusMon."  I  was  a  member  of 
that  committee  of  eighteen,  nine  on  each  side  from  the  denomina- 
tional and  territorial  factions  in  the  discussions, — two  bodies.  We 
were  insistent  and  I  telt  you,  friends,  we  sweat  blood.  There  were 
many  pains,  growing  pains,  and  many  times  we  came  up  against 
a  stone  wall.  Dr.  Robertson  will  bear  me  out  and  will  tell  you 
there  were  times  when  there  was  only  one  way  to  look  and  that 
was  to  look  up,  and  we  had  grace  enough  to  look  up  and  I  have 
seen  those  papers  go  down  on  the  table  and  somebody  would  say, 
"Let  us  pray,"  And  we  did  pray.  Friends,  nobody  has  got  any- 
thing to  put  over  on  anybody  dse,  when  you  get  a  bunch  of  nine 
denominational  and  nine  territorial  men  together  and  we  met,  I 
think,  as  much  as  twenty-five  times.  Friends,  I  want  to  say  to  you 
that  the  denominational  men  on  the  committee  of  nine  made  just  as 
great  concessions  of  their  own  prerogatives,  and  they  have  justifiable 
prerogatives,  in  order  to  come  to  this  agreement  Friends,  we  are 
never  going  to  get  anywhere  if  we  maintain  any  hard  feelings  and 
imagine  that  the  other  fellow  has  gotten  the  best  of  us— we  never 
can  get  on  that  way.  I  heard  of  a  couple  that  got  married  once— 
and  several  have  been  married  since — when  they  got  home  from  the 
church  the  young  man  felt  that  he  ought  to  exercise  bis  preroga- 
tive. He  said  to  his  wife,  "Sit  down,  we  have  one  thing  to  settle 
before  we  begin  housekeeping.  I  want  to  know  who  is  the  head 
of  this  house  and  we  have  got  to  settle  it  now." 

Well,  it  was  then  just  about  as  it  is  now  and  you  fellows  that 
are  not  married  will  find  it  out 

She  said,  "Hubby,  you  better  not  try  to  press  that  matter;  you 
will  be  happier  if  yon  don't  know."  (Applause.)  Now,  friends,  I  am, 
with  joy  and  gratitude,  turning  over  the  mantle  you  placed  on  my 
■boulders  in  Atlanta  twenty-three  years  ago. 

Mr.  Maksball:     Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  there  are 

Thia  dedominUioii  joioed  the  merter  tb*  Mme  dar. 
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two  Mnga  about  which  I  wish  to  spealc  I  am  heart,  soul,  tnind 
and  body  in  favor  of  this  merger  as  it  hai  been  presented.  I  don't 
know  anything  that  has  gone  so  far  in  the  right  direction  as  this 
seems  to  go,  but  I  agree  with  Mr.  L^ndes  that  we  should  be  a 
Christian  organization.  I  would  a  great  deal  rather  that  these  news- 
papers would  report  me  as  a  descendant  of  God  than  of  a  monkey 
and,  while  I  profess  the  Christian  reli^on  I  am  not  ashamed  nor 
afraid  to  have  that  name  attached  to  me. 

What   Shall  the   Naue  Bs? 

There  are  certain  ambiguities  to  certain  things.  You  can  say  three 
times  three  is  about  ten,  but  why  not  say  that  three  times  three  is 
nine.  Now,  I  hoped  that  Mr.  Landes  would  move  that  we  would 
have,  when  we  get  the  charter,  the  title  "Christian  Education"  in- 
stead of  "Religious  Education."  I  hope  we  are  all  Christians  and  not 
afraid  to  say  so.  The  president  raised  the  question  that  I  had  pre- 
pared to  speak  about  as  to  the  use  of  the  term  "IntematiooaL" 
"International"  is  thoroughly  ambiguous.  This  applies  to  the  whole 
world,  to  the  nations  of  the  world,  just  at  well  as  to  the  deeds  of  the 
nations.  Now,  there  is  confusion  between  the  conventions  all  around 
the  world  and  what  we  want  is  to  know  the  difference  between  the 
International  Sunday  School  Association  of  North  America  and  the 
World  Association.  There  are  many  who  have  not  known.  Since 
I  came  here  I  have  been  asked  probably  a  dozen  times  if  this  was 
not  a  world  convention.  Now,  I  move,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  amend 
the  resolution  by  inserting  the  words  "North  America"  for  "Inter- 
national" and  I  move  also  to  amend  by  inserting  the  word  "Chris- 
tian" for  "Religious." 

The  CaAUtUAN :  The  Chair  is  of  the  opinion  and  would  so  rule 
unless  the  ruling  is  set  aside,  that  a  motion  like  this  properly  goes 
to  the  newly  organized  body  under  this  merger.  There  is  one  great 
question  before  ns;  that  is  the  fact  of  the  merger.  After  we  pass 
upon  that  we  may  differ  then  about  this  organization  and  I  shall 
be  very  heartily  in  favor  of  using  the  word  "Christian."  I  would 
suggest  that  the  idea  of  "North  America"  and  "Christian"  instead  of 
those  other  words  be  referred  to  the  new  organization. 

A  WouAN :  May  I  ask  in  connection  with  what  has  already  been 
said  that  instead  of  "Sunday  School"  we  use  "Bible  School"  I  would 
suggest  that  we  have  it  the  "North  America  Bible  School"  and  "Chris- 
tian Education."    May  we  have  that? 
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Thb  Chaiskaii:    We  can't  get  two  itenij  in  one 

Ml  Lawkamck:  I  jnst  want  to  >ay  that  honri  and  bonrs  and 
bonrs  were  spent  by  this  disciinunating  committee  of  eighteen  on 
this  whole  subject  and  yon  had  just  better  let  it  alone.  I  like  the 
word  'OiriMian"  myself,  but  I  do  want  to  ace  the  word  Inter- 
national" remain.  I  ask  that  both  these  matters  be  referred  to  the 
proper  committee.    They  should  be. 

(This  motion  was  seconded). 

Delegatbt  I  desire  to  move  a  separation  of  this  question.  It 
has  been  recommended  without  approvaL  I  contend  that  we  have  a 
right  to  recommend  a  substitntion. 

Thb  Chaikuan:    I  understand  you  want  this  question  divided. 

DtuGATz:    Yes. 

Thi  CHAiKif  an  :  We  will  now  vote  upon  the  question  of  whether 
this  shall  be  recommended  without  approval  to  the  proper  organization. 
Are  we  ready  to  vote  on  that?  All  in  favor  say  "Ay^"  contrary 
"No."    The  motion  is  lost. 

A  vote  is  now  called  on  a  division  of  the  second  question  as  to 
whetlwr  the  word  "Christian"  shall  be  substituted  for  the  word 
"Beligions"  with  the  recommendation  and  the  approval  of  this  body. 

Da.  Hot>CtNS:  Dr.  Dovmey  made  a  motion  that  we  approve  the 
recommendation  of  the  Executive  Committee  on  the  adoption  of 
this  merger.  That  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Lawrance.  Now 
the  point  of  order  is,  we  ougfot  to  vote  on  that  motion  before  we 
crasider  any  other  motion  unless  it  be  by  way  of  amendment  or 
sobstitnte.  We  ought  to  create  this  thing  before  we  name  it  Now, 
weV  g«t  divided  up  on  this  thing  and  won't  know  whether  we  have 
got  it  or  not.  Let  us  adopt  this  merger  and  then  refer  to  the 
Exectittve  Committee  whatever  resolutions  or  recommendations  yon 
desire  to  make  regarding  the  organization. 

Tbe  Cbaikmani  Thafs  the  Qiair's  opini<Hi.  These  motions  are 
amendments,— we  have  Bn>roved  one  amendment  Dr.  Downey's  mo- 
tion will  come  in  as  an  amended  motion  to  be  voted  on. 

Da.  Downey:  I  agree  with  Dr-  Hopkins.  The  first  thing  to  do 
is  to  vote  on  the  merger  unless  somebody  wishes  to  take  the  re- 
vonribility  of  definitely  amending  it  and  thereby  changing  it 

Dhjuaik:  Let  the  Chair  define  clearly  the  matter  of  the  privilege 
of  voting.    I  want  to  know  who  has  a  right  to  vote  and  who  lias  not 

Thx  Chaikiian:  The  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  will 
answer  that 
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Dx.  HoPKiKs:  The  conventioo  b  a  delegated  bodjr  made  up  of 
a  defiiiite  number  of  delegates  from  each  state,  province  and  nation 
co-operating  in  thb  organization.  Some  states  have  more  people 
present  than  their  voting  strength,  perimts.  For  instance,  here  is 
Kansas  with  over  two  thousand  people  present  We  are  glad  they 
are  here.  However,  my  recollection  is  that  Kansas  is  entitled  to  116 
votes — or  112  votes.  They  must  confine  themselves  to  112  votes,  and 
of  course,  in  any  close  issue  could  only  be  counted  as  112  votes  and 
so  with  every  other  state  that  has  a  delegated  body  here. 

Delegate;    I  move  the  previons  question. 

The  HisTtMic  Vote 

The  Chaixuan:  Are  we  ready  to  vote  upon  the  motion  offered 
by  Dr,  Downey?  AH  in  favor  of  the  motion  say  "Aye" — contrary 
"No."    The  motion  is  carried. 

DtL.  Webb:  Mr.  Cfaairman,  in  order  to  bring  to  this  convention 
a  world  of  information  from  die  Executive  Committee  of  the  Sun- 
day School  Council  of  Evangelical  Denominations,  I  desire  to  an- 
nounce that  at  the  meeting  of  the  Executive  Gunmittee  of  the  Sun- 
day School  Council  of  the  Evangelical  Denominations  it  was  con- 
fidently expected  that  this  great  convention  would  do  exactly  what  you 
have  done.  With  great  unanimi^  we  passed  a  resolution  which 
would  turn  all  our  functions  over  to  the  merger.  In  view  of  the 
expected  result,  whicfa  has  now  been  accomplished,  this  resolution 
was  passed  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Sunday  School 
Council :  "Resolved,  that  when  the  International  Convention,  con- 
vened in  Kansas  City,  shall  have  adopted  the  proposed  merger,  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Sunday  Sdiool  Council  of  Evangelical 
Denominations  shall,  on  bdialf  of  (he  Sunday  School  Council  stand 
adjourned  sine  die,  transferring  all  its  functions  and  responsibilities 
to  the  International  Sunday  School  Council  of  Religious  Education, 
which  shall  by  that  act  of  approval  and  ratification  come  into  exis- 
tence." I  simply  want  to  announce  that  die  Sunday  School  Council 
of  Evai^dical  Denominations  is  no  more. 

Delegate  raon  Pennsylvania:  To  complete  the  work  so  mag- 
nificently  begun  and  placed  ahead  of  us  in  Qie  march  towards  victory 
at  this  session  of  the  convention,  I  call  for  a  vote  on  the  question 
of  whether  it  shall  be  "Religious"  or  "Christian"  education. 

The  Chaisican:  The  motion  is,  "Shall  we  recommend  to  the 
executive   authorities,   with    our    approval,    to    substitute    the    word 
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'Christian'  for  the  word  'Religious',  making  it  Christian  Education 
rather  than  Religious  Education?"  All  in  favor  of  that  motion 
•ay  "Aye"— conlraiy  "No."     The  motion  is  carried. 

The  Chaikhan:  That  question  was  voted  upon,  and  Mr.  Mar- 
shall thinks  it  was  voted  upon  under  a  misapprehension.  If  it  was,  this 
convention  should  remove  that  and  reconsider  the  vote.  But  I  am 
soriy  to  say,  Mr.  Marshall,  that  I  don't  think  that  a  discussion  of 
that  question  is  in  order.  I  will  try  to  recognize  this  woman  who 
wants  something.    I  don't  know  exactly  what  it  is. 

A  Woman  :  Now,  if  a  motion  is  in  order  I  move  that  the  word 
"Bible"  be  substituted  for  "Sunday"  school  I  move,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  we  change  the  words  "Sunday  School"  to  "Bible  School," 
by  referring  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  Chadchan  :  It  is  moved  that  we  substitute  the  words  "Bible 
School"  for  "Sunday  SchooL"  Do  I  hear  a  second  to  the  motion? — 
There  is  no  second. 

The  Chairman'.  I  will  now  present  Mr.  Lawrance,  who  will 
introduce  the  new  general  secretary. 

Ma.  Lawkancz:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  a  joy  and  inspira- 
tion in  my  public  life  to  have  sat  in  this  association  for  twenty- 
three  years  as  its  secretary  and  I  am  very  happy  today  in  the  choice 
of  my  successor.  We  are  going  to  work  together  with  him  as 
the  head,  and  I  shall  be  just  as  loyal  to  him  as  my  own  stafi  has 
been  to  me  during  all  these  years,  and  that  leaves  nothing  to  be 
desired,  for  they  have  been  loyal  to  the  full.  We  have  been  led 
by  God,  and  the  choice  is  of  a  great  leader,  a  man  that  stands  at 
the  very  head  of  public  school  .education  in  our  land,  and  one  who 
is  a  four-square  Christian  gentleman.  He  is  able  and  is  an  educator 
and  I  mention  the  name  of  this  man  with  all  the  glory  that  man  can 
hold  in  his  heart  I  desire  to  present  to  you  the  Honotjble  Hugh 
S.  Magill,  Secretary  of  the  National  Education  Association,  who  is 
to  be  our  secretary  and  has  been  duly  elected  and  has  accepted  the 
position.  As  far  as  it  is  within  my  power  with  this  hand  clasp 
we  pledge  you  our  loyalty,  co-operation  and  fellowship  and  our  pray- 
ers are  that  it  will  be  a  joyous  and  prosperous  reign  and  super- 
vision over  us  and  our  great  association.     God  bless  you  I 

Da.  Magill:  I  appreciate,  more  than  I  can  possibly  express,  the 
very  kind  words  of  Mr.  Lawrance  and  the  splendid  confidence  that 
has  been  bestowed  on  me.  I  want  to  say  to  Mr.  Lawrance  that  I 
am  pardcnlarly  happy  at  this  time  that  he  is  to  remain  Consulting 
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S«cret«r7,  and  I  shall  always  enjoy  the  privilege  of  consulting  with 
him,  knowing  that  his  wisdom  and  his  love  for  the  great  work  over 
which  he  has  presided  for  so  many  years,  will  be  mine.  This  is 
no  time  for  speech  making,  but  it  is  the  time  for  serious  considera- 
tioa,  I  am  coming  out  of  a  great  public  school  work  into  the  work 
of  Christian  education.  I  love  the  public  school  work  no  less,  but 
I   recognize  the  supremacy  of   Christian  education. 

I  am  deeply  interested  in  what  has  been  done  this  morning.  1 
told  the  nominating  committee  that  I  was  not  interested  in  this  work 
unless  there  was  a  real  merging  and  combined  unification  of  the 
Christian  forces  of  America  in  the  great  program  of  Christian  edu- 
cation, and  my  name  was  presented  after  that  stipulation  had  led 
me  to  believe  that  this  was  to  be  such  a  unified  effort  Your  action 
this  morning  confirms  that  faith  and  now  the  Protestant  Christian 
forces  are  practically  all  united  in  carrying  forward  the  great  con- 
structive program  of  religions  education  or  "Christian  education," 
and  the  salvation  of  souls  of  people  and  the  preservation  of  that 
which  is  best  known  to  dviliiation. 

I  have  tried  to  think  of  some  word  or  some  verse  that  mig^t 
express  the  tiiou^t  of  this  hour.  To  me  this  seems  to  be  "Christian 
Statesmanship"  and  the  challenge  to  you  and  the  challenge  to  those 
on  the  platform,  those  who  are  your  recognized  leaders,  is  to  rise 
to  the  call  of  Jesus  Christ  in  carrying  forward  the  great  program 
before  us  and  to  stand  united  upon  the  spirit  of  Christ  This  broad 
comprehensive  statesmanship  shall  do  for  the  community  what  we 
alone  can  do  in  a  united  purpose  to  carry  forward  this  work.  I 
realize  that  there  may  be  differences,  of  opinion  with  respect  to  de- 
tails but  I  am  sure  that  the  great  united  purpose  that  binds  us 
together  is  far  greater  than  any  opinion  which  might  lead  us  into 
diverged  paths.  Then  our  motto  shall  be  "In  essentials  unity,  in 
non-essentials  liberty,  in  all  things,  charity."  Let  us  note  the  words 
of  Van  Dyke  when  he  said: 

"Four  things  a  man  must  learn  to  do. 

If  he  would  make  his  calling  true. 

To  think  without  confusion,  clearly. 

To  love  his  fellowman  sincerely. 

To  act  from  honest  motives  purely, 

To  trust  in  God  and  Heaven  securely," 
and  on  that  platform  let  us  proceed.     (Applause.) 
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SECRETARY'S  REPORT 

PRBSBNTED  BY  MARION  LAWRANCE,  GENERAL  SECRB- 

TART    FROM    JUNE,    1918,    TO    SBPTEHBSR,    1920; 

CONSULTING    GENERAL   SECRBTART    SINCE 

SEPTEMBER,  1920,  TO  THE  SIXTEENTH 

INTERNATIONAL  SUNDAY   SCHOOL 

CONVENTION 

1— ItmoDDcnoM 
To  tlu  DtUgaUt  of  iht  SitUtnlk  Intemalional  Sunday  School  Com- 

GlXBTlNG ! 

I  have  the  honor  to  pruent  herewith  my  tereatit  and  lut  report 
as  your  General  Secretary. 

It  was  at  the  Atlanta  Convcntioa,  in  1899,  that  the  electton  of  a 
Genera]  Secretary  was  authorized  and  I  was  chosen  to  fill  the  place. 
In  Febmaiy,  1920,  I  was  elected  '^rasnititig  General  Secretary,"  and 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  the  new  office  in  September,  1920.  Con- 
sequently thii  report  covert  approximately  two  years  in  each  positi<m, 
that  of  General  Secretary  and  Consulting  General  Secretary,  A  little 
later  in  this  report,  I  shall  speak  a  few  personal  words  concerning  my 
relationship  to  the  work. 

For  the  second  time  in  the  history  of  our  Association,  we  are  meet- 
ing in  the  State  of  Missouri.  It  was  twenty-nine  years  ago  that  the 
Seventh  International  Convention  and  the  Second  World's  Convention 
met  jointly  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  from  August  30  to  September 
5,  1893.  I  donbt  not  there  are  some  here  today  who  were  present  at 
that  convention.  If  so,  they  will  never  forget  it.  The  great  parade  in 
which  were  carried  the  parts  of  a  representation  of  the  Tabernacle, 
fun  size,  and  which  was  later  set  up  in  the  fair-grounds,  presented 
a  scene  never  to  be  forgotten.  A  reviewing-stand  was  erected  on  the 
comer  of  Seventeenth  and  Locust  Streets  and  was  occupied  by  seven 
fatmdred  viutors.  It  would  be  interesting  to  recall  the  names  of  some 
who  were  present  on  that  reviewing  stand  but  who  are  not  with  as 
DOW.  They  included  the  president  of  the  conventicHi,  Lewis  Miller, 
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also  B.  F.  Jacobs,  William  Reynolds,  Dr.  W.  A.  Duncan,  Dr.  John  Potti, 
W.  N.  Hartshorn.  Dr.  Warren  Randolph,  Prof.  H.  M.  Hamill,  and 
Dtanj'  others.  It  was  estimated  that  fully  ten  thousand  people  parti- 
cipated in  the  parade,  representing  the  Sunday  Schools  of  the  dtj. 
As  the  vast  army  of  children  came  into  sight,  B.  F.  Jacobs  said,  "We 
are  looking  into  the  face  of  the  Twentieth  Century."  The  interest  that 
was  created  as  the  various  parts  of  the  Tabernacle  were  carried  throu^ 
the  crowded  streets  was  beyond  words  to  describe.  Particularly  was 
this  true  in  connection  with  the  furniture  of  the  Tabernacle,  including 
the  Golden  Candlestick,  the  table  of  shewbread,  the  brazen  altar,  etc 
As  indicated  above,  Lewis  Miller,  of  Gututauqna  fame,  was  elected 
the  president  of  that  convention,  and  B.  P.  Jacobs  was  elected  president 
of  the  World's  Gmvention  which  immediately  followed.  Forty-two 
States  and  seven  Provinces  were  represented,  and  there  were  fifty- 
five  delegates  from  abroad,  representing  six  foreign  countries.  The 
total  registration  was  about  900. 

The  Uniform  Lessons  were  the  principal  subject  of  discussion  and 
a  strong  resolution  endorsing  them  was  passed  before  the  convention 
adjourned. 

In  the  World's  Convention,  the  chief  item  of  interest  was  the 
presence  and  addresses  of  Dr.  James  L.  Phillips,  the  Sunday  School 
missionary  to  India,  representing  the  Sunday  School  Union  of  Lon- 
don. No  one  will  ever  forget  his  strong  address  in  Music  Hall,  pleading 
that  the  International  Association  should  take  up  the  work  in  Japan  and 
endeavor  to  accomplish  there  what  he  was  trying  to  accomplish  in  India. 
One  of  the  delegates,  a  Chicago  business  man,  Thomas  J.  Bolger  by 
name,  tossed  a  silver  dollar  from  the  gallery  to  the  platform.  As  Dr. 
Phillips  picked  it  up  he  remarked  that  that  indicated  an  interest  on  the 
part  of  somebody  and  suggested  that  others  might  likewise  be  inter- 
ested. As  a  result,  other  dollars  were  tossed  or  brought  to  the  plat- 
form. When  gathered  up.  they  amounted  to  $223  in  all,  and  that  was 
the  beginning  of  America's  part  in  the  Sunday  School  work  in  Japan. 

One  of  the  outstanding  results  of  the  St.  Louis  Convention  was  the 
organization  of  (he  Field  Workers'  Department  of  which  your  Sec- 
retary was  elected  the  first  president. 

Since  that  day,  twenty-nine  eventful  years  have  passed  bto  history. 
Uany  of  the  workers  who  were  with  us  then  have  gone  to  their  re- 
ward, and  we  are  left  to  carry  .on  the  tasks  they  so  worthily  began. 
The  intervening  conventions  have  each  marked  a  great  forward  step  in 
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2— Kansas  City 

Socmer  or  later  we  mast  almys  come  to  the  heart  of  things  anS 
30  now  we  have  come  to  the  "Heart  of  Aroerka."  This  is  what 
Kansas  City  calls  herself.  It  is  to  be  assomed  that  all  Kansas  City 
people  admit  the  accnrac?  of  this  statement,  and  it  does  not  become 
us  who  are  her  giKSts  to  raise  anjr  questions  tipon  this  point  We  are 
exceedingly  glad  to  be  here.  A  good  Providence  has  favored  us.  The 
great  World  War  is  ended,  and  while  there  is  much  confusion  through- 
out the  land,  nevertheless  the  nations  of  the  world  are  trying  to  find 
themselves.  There  is  no  agency  in  existence  that  can  exert  a  greater 
influence  in  that  direction  than  the  training  of  the  young  and  leading 
them  into  loyal  fellowship  with  our  Lord  and  Master  Jesus  Christ.  Kan- 
sas City  is  big  of  heart  and  generous  of  hand.  We  shall  carry  away 
only  choice  memories  of  our  visit. 

3 — The  Kansas  Crrv  Local  Cohhitteb 
We  are  especially  favored  in  the  Local  Committee  of  Arrangements 
at  Kansas  City.  All  of  the  agencies  of  the  city,  both  religious  and 
civic,  have  manifested  a  great  interest  in  this  convention  and  the  Com- 
niittee  of  One  Hundred  includes  very  largely  the  outstanding  repre- 
sentatives of  all  of  tliese  agencies.  The  Chairman,  Dr.  Fletcher  Ho- 
man,  is  pastor  of  one  of  tfie  leading  Methodist  churches  of  the  city, 
a  man  known  far  and  wide  for  his  ability  as  a  preacher  and  as  a 
leader  among  men.  Among  the  vice-presidents,  are  some  of  the  lead- 
ing business  men  of  this  vicinity.  All  of  the  subcommittees  are  well 
manned  and  we  may  be  sure  that  we  are  in  good  hands,  and  why  should 
we  not  be  when  we  are  leaning  up  against  the  "Heart  of  America"? 
The  Executive  Secretary  of  the  committee  is  Myron  C.  Settle,  wh« 
has  made  an  enviable  reputation  for  himself  in  the  past  few  years 
as  the  Secretary  of  the  Kansas  City  Stmday  School  Association.  He 
has  been  indefatigable  in  his  labors  to  make  this  convention  a  success 
and  the  same  can  be  said  of  all  the  members  of  the  committee,  espe- 
cially of  Mr.  W.  B,  Henderson,  President  of  the  Kansas  City  Sunday 
School  Association.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  come  to  Kansas  City, 
in  connection  with  the  preliminary  arrangements,  no  less  than  a 
loicn  times,  and  I  have  found  the  committee  strictly  on  the  job  at 
every  visit.  I  am  sore  we  shall  carry  away  nothing  hut  pleasant 
recollections  of  this  committee  and  their  efforts  to  provide  for  our 
comfort  and  enjoyment.  The  names  of  the  committee  appear  on  pages 
83-84  of  the  program. 
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4— Tax  PsoGBAii  CoimiTTU 

The  followins  list  of  forty-three  naawa  will  indicate  the  strength 
of  the  Program  Committee.  It  represents  every  feature  and  depart- 
ment of  our  work.  The  first  meetins  of  thb  committee  was  held  six- 
teen monthi  ago,  and  they  have  been  meeting  at  convenient  intervals 
from  that  time  until  now.  Speaking  for  the  committee,  I  am  sure 
we  may  claim  the  h^h  appreciation  of  this  vast  concourse  of  dele- 
gates becaose  of  the  splendid  work  they  have  wrought 
President  W,  0.  Thompson,  Chairman,  Ohio  State  University,  Colnm- 

bus,  Ohio. 
Marion  Lawrance,  Executive  Secretary,  1S16  Mailers  Bldg.,  Chicago. 
Lansing  F.  Smith,  Recording  SecreUry,  315  N.  7tb  St.,  Samt  Louis,  Uo. 

Arnold,  Rev.  C.  A.,  D.  D.,  1008  Askew  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Atheam,  Prof,  W^ter  S.,  Boston  University,  Boston,  Mais. 

Barckley,  Dr.  Wade  Crawford,  420  Plum  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Blackwood,  Rev.  J.  M.,  703  Publication  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Bovard.  Dr.  William  S.,  58  K  Washington  St,  Chicago. 

Bradner,  Dr.  Lester,  289  4th  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Brewbaker,  Dr.  Charles  W.,  Otterbein  Press  Bldg.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Brown,  Rev.  Arlo  A.,  Chattanooga  University,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

*Brown,  Dr.  Frank  L.,  216  Metropolitan  Tower;  New  York  City. 

Chapman,  Prof.  James  W.,  Howard  College,  BirmtntHum,  Ala. 

Ch^mers,  Dr.  W.  E.,  1701  Chestnut  St,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Dakin,  Rev.  E.  LeRoy,  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Danforth,  William  H.,  17  Kingsbury  Place,  St  Louis,  Mo. 

Glass,  Dr.  Gilbert,  Box  1176,  Richmond,  Va. 

Henderson,  William  B.,  459  Victor  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Hoiddns,  Robert  M.,  ISth  and  Locust  Sts.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Jacoby,  Prof.  Henry  S..  105  Harvard  Place,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 

Keeler,  Raltdi  Welles,  740  Rush  Street,  Chicago. 

Kurt^  Pres.  D.  W.,  McPherson.  Kansas. 

Laodes,  W.  G.,  1511  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Langford,  Rev.  Frank,  Wesley  Bldg.,  Toronto,  Ontario. 

Little,  J.  H.,  La  Crosse.  Kansas. 

Masden,  Frank  D.,  1207  Waldheim  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Mayer,  Rev.  Theodore,  1716  Chouteau  Ave.,  St  Louis,  Ma 

McEntirc,  R  N.,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

Miller,  Dr.  Rufus  W.,  15th  and  Race  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mur^y,  A.  W.,  Shenandoah  National  Bank,  Shenuidoah,  Iowa. 

Pearce,  W.  C,  216  Metropolitan  Tower,  New  York  City. 

Robertson.  Dr.  J.  C,  Confederation  Life  Bldg.,  Toronto,  Ont 

Robinson,  Dr.  Harold  McA.,  Witherspoon  Bldg.,  Philadelphia. 

Settle,  Myrcffl  C,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Bldg,,  Kansas  Qty,  Mo. 

Shackford,  Dr.  John  W.,  810  Broadway,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Sittloh,  A.  F.,  2263  Bellaire  Ave.,  Denver,  Colo. 

Staebler.  Rev.  Christian,  1903  Woodland  Avfc,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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StcTciu,  Arthur  F.,  ISO  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  Qty. 
Stockham,  William  H..  1231  N.  32tid  St,  Birmingham,  Ala. 
Weaver,  R.  M.,  Corinth,  Miss. 
Webb,  Dr.  George  T.,  99  Dundas  SU  Toronto,  Ont 
Wells.  Fred  A.,  917  Monadnock  Block,  Chicago. 
Weston,  Dr.  Sidney  A,  14  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
*  Deceased. 

S — The  Kansas  City  Pbogkak 

As  Geoeral  Secretary,  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  occuKring  the 
position  of  Executive  Secretary  to  the  Program  Committee,  not  only 
of  this  convention  but  of  the  six  International  Conventions  preceding 
it  AH  of  the  programs  have  been  strong,  some  of  them  stronger  than 
others.  I  have  no  hesitancy  wiaAtver  in  saying  that,  from  the  stand- 
pnnt  of  practical  Sunday  School  work  and  religious  education,  this  is 
far  and  away  the  strongest  program  we  have  ever  Resented. 

Before  the  convention  is  over,  you  will  have  heard  much  concern- 
ing "The  Uerger,"  meaning  the  union  of  the  Sunday  School  Council  of 
Evangelical  Denominations  and  the  International  Sunday  School  Asso- 
ciation into  a  new  body  to  be  known  by  the  name  of  "The  International 
Sunday  School  Council  of  Religious  Education."  Our  suggested  cable 
or  telegra^c  address,  for  short,  is  the  newly  coined  word,  TISSCORE, 
which  13  composed  of  the  initials,  in  order,  of  alt  the  words  entering 
into  the  proposed  new  name.  We  shall  speak  of  the  merger  later,  and 
it  is  only  referred  to  here  in  order  to  make  mention  of  the  fact  that 
the  Committee  on  Religious  Education  has  already  been  merged  and, 
by  action  of  the  Executive  Committee,  this  new  Committee  on  Educa- 
tioa,  composed  of  sixty  outstanding  representatives  in  the  field  of  relig- 
ioiis  education  has  had  a  very  large  part  in  framing  this  program.  The 
Program  Committee  of  forty-three  men  and  the  subcommittees  they  have 
appointed  have  taken  their  work  seriotuty  and  held  many  sessions 
together.  As  a  result,  we  commend  to  you  today  the  program  of  this 
convention. 

There  are,  in  all,  250  participants  upon  the  program,  each  speaker 
selected  in  view  of  his  fitness  for.  the  particular  place  to  which  he  was 
invited.  As  in  all  such  conventions,  there  are  two  main  features,  the 
inspirational  addresses  on  the  main  program  and  the  conferences,  where 
the  workers  interested  in  a  given  department  or  division  of  the  work 
come  together  to  study,  under  wise  guidance,  the  peculiar  problems  in 
which  they  are  interested.  Altogether,  counting  conferences,  there  are 
sixty-five  sessions,  covering  seven  full  days. 
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Another  of  the  outatandtos  features  of  this  conventitm  will  be  found 
in  the  music,  pageantry,  and  art  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  H.  Aa- 
Eustine  Smith,  of  Boston  University  and  Prof.  John  R.  Jones  of  Kansas 
City,  together  with  their  efficient  associates  and  two  great  choirs,  which 
are  given  large  place,  especially  at  the  evening  sessions.  We  are  sure 
this  will  commend  itself  to  our  delegates,  while  we  shall  all  greatly  miss 
the  genial  presence  of  the  great  music  leader  of  assemblies,  the  late 
E.  O.  Excell,  who  has  had  charge  of  the  music  in  every  International 
Convention,  save  one,  for  the  past  twenty  years. 

Our  delegates  will  observe  a  unity  in  this  prt^ram  which  has  never 
been  carried  out  so  successfully  in  any  previous  program,  so  far  as  we 
(mow,  and  a  consistent  development  of  the  great  ideals  that  were  in- 
sisted upon  by  the  Committee  on  Education.  Never  have  so  many 
outstanding  educators  in  the  department  of  religious  education,  nor  so 
many  practical  Sunday  School  laymen,  participated  upon  an  Inter- 
national program  as  are  here  presented. 

6— Convention  Text  and  Thbub 

The  test,  "Jesus  Christ,  the  same  yesterday  and  today  and  for- 
ever" was  inspired  because  of  the  fact  that  there  seems  to  be  so  much 
chaise  going  on  in  the  world.  Nations  go  down  and  nations  rise  almost 
in  a  night.  In  all  departments  of  activity,  religious,  civic,  and  com- 
mercial, there  seems  to  be  change  everywhere.  Your  committee  was 
impressed  with  the  strength  of  this  text  and  we  were  comforted  in  the 
thought  that  our  Master,  Jesus  Christ,  is  the  same  always.  He  docs 
not  change. 

The  words,  "Building  Together."  are  really  the  Theme  of  this  con- 
vention. Of  course  we  are  building  together  with  Christ,  but  the 
thought  uppermost  in  this  particular  instance  is  that  we  are  beginning 
to  build  together  also  as  brethren.  Here  our  denominational  and  ter- 
ritorial Sunday  School  workers  are  undertaking  to  work  hand  in  hand. 
So  the  Convention  Theme,  taken  as  a  whole,  is,  "Building  Together," 
"Jesus  Christ  Himself  being  the  chief  comer-stone."  We  are  quite 
snre  that  if  we  will  remember  who  it  is  that  is  the  chief  comer-stone, 
and  that  without  that  comer-stone  all  our  building  will  crumble  to  Oe 
earth,  we  shall  go  forward  with  courage  and  confidence. 
7— The  Exhibfts 

The  exhibits  at  this  convention  are  unusually  fine  and  varied  and 
worthy  of  consideration.  Mr.  Arthur  F.  Stevens  of  New  York  is  Gen- 
eral Chairman  of  the  committee. 
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8— Stats  of  Okganization 

While  we  count  every  State  and  Province  in  our  field  aj  orsanizcd, 
it  is  a  very  serious  question  as  to  whether  this  is  absolutely  true. 
Several  of  the  Associatinni  are  witliottt  Secretaries  at  this  time,  and 
the  changes  that  have  been  going  on  in  our  organization,  and  the  finan- 
cial stringency  of  the  times,  have  added  to  the  difficulty  in  keeping  these 
places  filled.  We  feel  confident,  however,  that  after  this  convention 
is  over,  especially  if  the  merger  is  effected  and  entered  into  enthusi- 
astically and  in  the  ri^t  spirit,  we  may  look  for  an  encouraging  advance 
all  along  the  line.  As  the  educational  ideals  are  lifted,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary for  the  General  Secretaries  to  be  able  to  grasp  this  part  of  the 
ivork,  and  very  many  of  them  are  doing  so  in  fine  fashion.  Neverthe- 
less we  must  not  forget  that  one  of  the  chief  functions  of  a  Secretary 
is  that  of  organization  and  promotion.  An  educator  lacking  these  will 
fail ;  an  organixer  lacking  educational  vision  will  likewise  fail.  We  must 
continue  to  develop,  through  our  training  schools,  leaders  for  all  de- 
partments of  our  work.  I  would  not  be  true  to  myself  nor  fair  to  my 
associates  if  I  did  not  say  that  the  rank  and  file  of  our  State  and 
Provincial  General  Secretaries  constitute  for  the  most  part  a  choice 
company  of  very  eflkient  people  who  are  laboring,  many  of  them  under 
handicaps,  and  yet,  they  are  accomplishing  very  good  work.  The  real 
test  of  our  organization  is  in  the  field. 

9— OoR  Taid  Army  of  Workers 

All  told,  counting  all  who  are  under  salary,  in  the  International 
oSice,  in  the  various  State  and  Provincial  o&ices,  and  cities  and  counties 
where  they  have  paid  workers,  there  are  approximately  three  hundred 
people  devoting  their  full  time,  under  salary,  to  organized  Sunday 
School  work.  We  question  if  a  more  faithful,  loyal,  or  efficient  com- 
pany of  Sunday  School  workers  could  be  found  anywhere.  These  paid 
workers  constitute  a  loyal  and  royal  brotherhood  and  are  rendering  a 
great  contribution  to  the  religious  education  of  North  America. 

10— OuK  Vast  Voluntkeb  Arvy 
The  International  Executive  Committee,  with  the  Alternates,  tfie 
Lesson  Committee,  and  the  subcommittees  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
5ticb  as  the  departmental  and  divisional  committees,  number  several  him- 
dred  people,  all  told.  Every  State  and  Province  that  is  organized  has  an 
executive  committee  numbering  from  ten  to  forty  people  and  perhaps 
averacing  twenty.    Uore  than  twenty-six  hundred  of  the  three  thonsand 
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countiei  of  North  America  luve  aeparate  organiutioiu,  each  with  ita 
own  officers  and  executive  committee.  A  large  mmiber  of  dties  are 
likewiM  organized  in  the  lame  marnicT.  Probablj  ten  thousand  town- 
ships or  districts  are  similarly  organized.  It  is  safe  to  sa;  that  if  all 
of  these  persons  occupying  official  positions  could  be  enumerated,  the 
aggregate  would  be  somewhere  between  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
and  two  hundred  thousand  people  who  are  giving  considerable  blocks 
of  their  time  to  the  organized  Sunday  School  work  without  any  par 
whatever,  not  even  their  railroad  fare. 

This  is  the  real  gentus  of  organized  Sundaj  School  work — this  great 
volunteer  army.  They  are  tmder  the  direction,  for  the  most  part,  of 
the  paid  representatives  mentioned  above,  but  the  work  that  has  been 
accomplished  throughout  the  field  and  especially  the  holding  of  over 
fifteen  thousand  Sunday  School  conventions  every  year  would  be  im* 
possible  but  for  this  vast  army  of  volunteer  workers  to  wh(»n  we  owe 
a  greater  debt  than  we  can  ever  p^. 

11 — OuB  Obgamizatioii  and  Stajf 

The  work  of  our  Association  naturally  falls  into  three  general  de- 
partments, as  follows: 
1.    EdncatiotL 
t    Field. 
3.    Business. 
Each  of  these  departments  heads  up  in  a  committee  composed,  for  the 
most  part,  of  specialists.    This  is  particularly  true  in  the  Department 
of  Education. 

1.  Education  Department.  The  Committee  on  Education  is  now 
constructed  under  the  terms  of  the  merger  and  fully  represents  the  com- 
bined community  interests  of  the  two  merging  bodies.  The  Committee 
on  Education  has  only  recently  begun  to  function,  and  the  seriousness 
with  which  its  members  have  entered  upon  their  task  indicates  what  may 
be  expected  in  the  future.  It  is  a  very  strong  committee  of  sixty  people, 
of  which  Prof.  Walter  S.  Atheam  of  Boston  University,  a  member  of 
our  Executive  Committee,  is  the  chairman.  This  committee  is  divided 
into  five  subdivisions,  each  with  its  own  diairman. 

The  International  Superintendent  of  the  Department  of  Educatitm 
wu  Prof.  George  Piatt  Knox  who  entered  the  service  of  the  Associa- 
tion in  April,  1920,  and  resigned  in  April,  1922,  to  accept  a  professor- 
ship in  Deoison  University.  We  are  very  sorry  to  lose  the  lenrices  of 
to  efficient  a  worker  and  educator. 
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Prof.  U.  A.  HonliDC,  bIm  a  member  of  our  >taff,  ii  associated  with 
tbe  Department  of  Education. 

Dm-ing  this  quadremiimn,  Miu  Ada  Rose  Deinerest,  who  was  Rqfistrar 
of  the  Training  Schools,  withdrew  from  our  work  and  is  now  the  Chil- 
dren's Division  Superintendent  of  the  Northern  California  Stmday 
Sdiool  Association,  where  she  is  doing  most  excellent  work.  The  posi- 
tion of  Registrar  has  been  held  for  the  past  two  years  by  Miss  Mabel 
E.  Curtiss  who  is  erceedinglr  efficient  and  well  adapted  to  the  positioa 

2.  Fuld  Department.  Dr.  William  A.  Ganfield,  President  of  Car- 
roll College,  Waukasha,  Wisconsin,  is  Chairman  of  the  Field  Depart- 
ment The  superintendent  of  this  department  is  A.  M.  Locker.  Mr. 
Locker's  time  is  divided  between  this  and  the  Business  Department 
Each  of  these  departments  should  have  a  superintendent  of  its  own 
devoting  his  whole  time  to  it,  as  the  work  is  very  heavy  in  both  places. 
Nevertheless  Mr.  Locker  has  rendered  very  fine  service  as  Field 
Snperintendent 

3.  Busmess  Department.  Dr.  William  A,  Ganfield  is  Chairman  and 
A.  M.  Locker,  Superintendent  Mr.  Locker  has  been  Superintendeat 
for  tbe  past  year  and  has  rendered  exceptionally  fine  service  in  the 
Business  Deportment,  and  tmder  great  difficulties.  We  have  been  carry- 
ing a  large  deficit  for  a  number  of  years,  and  Mr.  Locker's  chief  task 
has  been  to  endeavor  to  reduce  that  deficit.  His  report  will  bdicate 
that  he  has  bad  marked  success,  and  he  is  to  be  congratulated  for  iriut 
has  been  accomplished. 

The  educational  work  of  the  Association  is,  for  the  most  part 
carried  on  in  connection  with  tbe  four  divisions  which  have  to  do  with 
the  four  divisions  of  the  local  Sunday  School  and  are  as  follows: 

1.  Children's  Division. 

2.  Young  People's  Division. 

3.  Adult  Division. 

4.  School  Administration  Division. 

1.  Ckildreffi  Divition.  Mr.  Lansing  F.  Smith  is  Chairman  of  the 
Children's  Division,  and  Mrs.  Maud  Junkin  Baldwin  is  the  Superin- 
tendent Mrs,  Baldwin  has  made  a  very  fine  showing  in  this  department, 
and  the  work  has  grown  in  a  commendable  way.  Perhaps  the  most  out- 
standing feature  has  been  the  observance  of  Children's  Week.  It  is 
marvelous  how  large  a  place  the  ChiMren's  Week  now  has  in  the  hearts 
of  the  people,  and  much  credit  is  due  to  Mrs.  Baldwin  for  her  part  in  it 
Her  report  will  speak  more  of  this  and  other  activities  of  the  DivlsioiL 
It  ia  my  purpose  here  simply  to  refer  to  the  staff. 
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2.  Young  PtopWs  Divifitm.  In  the  Young  People's  Division,  there 
«re  at  present  three  paid  representatives :  John  L.  Alexander,  who  is 
Superintendent;  Preston  G.  Orwig,  who  is  Associate  Superintendent, 
and  who  has  come  to  us  since  our  last  Convention;  and  R.  A.  Waite, 
who  is  Boy  Specialist  The  Chairman  of  the  YotinR  People's  Division 
is  William  H.  Danforth  of  St.  Louis.  This  division  has  made  a  remark- 
able showing  and  especially  so  in  the  matter  of  their  camp-conferences, 
as  the  reports  they  will  submit  will  indicate. 

3.  The  Adult  Dtvuion.  Rev.  E.  LeRoy  Daldn  of  West  Virginia  is 
the  Chairman,  and  E.  W.  Halpenny  is  the  Superintendent.  The  work  in 
this  division  is  taking  on  new  life  and  would  have  accomplished  a  great 
deal  more  if  Mr.  Halpenny  had  not  been  so  largely  handicapped  because 
of  our  financial  conditions.  Nevertheless  a  commendable  record  has 
been  made,  as  the  report  will  indicate. 

4.  School  AdmiiUitration  Division.  Dr.  W.  E.  Chalmers  of  Phila- 
delphia is  the  Chairman  of  this  division,  and  there  is  no  paid  superin- 
tendent, though  there  ought  to  be.  Dr.  Chalmers  has  not  occu^ed  this 
position  during  the  entire  quadrennium,  and  a  good  share  of  the  time 
since  he  took  the  chairmanship  be  has  been  out  of  the  country  or  ill. 
We  are  very  fortunate  in  having  him  identified  with  this  department  of 
our  work  in  which  he  is  so  efficient. 

In  addition  to  the  divisions,  there  are  special  features  of  the  work. 
One  of  them  is  Home  Visitation,  of  which  Mr.  A.  F.  Sittlob  of  Denver 
is  Chainnan,  and  J.  Shreve  Durham  is  the  Superintendent.  A  very  re- 
markable piece  of  work  has  been  accomplished  by  Mr.  Durham  and  his 
committee,  as  his  report  will  show. 

There  is  also  the  work  among  the  Negroes,  which  will  be  mentioned 
in  another  place. 

12— Training  Leadership 

In  1912,  our  Association  established  a  Training  School  for  Anso- 
ciation  leaders  at  Lake  Geneva,  Wisconsin.  Among  the  leading  sinrits 
in  this  enterprise  was  the  late  E.  H.  Nichols,  to  whom  thb  Association 
owes  a  great  debt  because  of  his  far-seeing  vision.  Associated  with  him 
in  this  enterprise  was  Mr.  W.  C.  Pearce  who  served  as  Dean  for  quite 
a  number  of  years.    A  four-year  course  is  given. 

Two  years  ago,  an  additional  school  was  started  at  Winnipesaukee, 
New  Hampshire,  and  this  year  a  third  school  is  to  be  opened  at  Genera 
Glen,  Colorado. 

Altogether,  forty-six  States  and  Provinces  have  been  represented  hj 
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ttudenU,  the  total  Dumber  registered  to  date  being  fourteen  hundred  and 
six,  not  inclndii^  those  registered  for  this  summer,  which  was  454  on 
June  12  when  this  report  went  to  press.  One  hundred  and  sixtjr-nine 
have  graduated. 

The  benefits  arising  from  these  schools  are  past  computation.  They 
are  designed  to  train  not  only  paid  workers  but  volunteer  workers  ai 
welL  It  was  my  privilege  to  award  banners  to  twenty-nine  "Banner 
Counties"  in  a  middle-western  State  some  time  ago.  This  banner  re- 
quired that  the  comity  should  reach  a  certain  high  standard  in  every 
line  of  Sunday  School  organization  and  advancement  The  benefit  of  the 
Training  School  was  very  evident  from  the  fact  that  all  of  these  ban- 
ners bat  four  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  Lake  Geneva  students  and 
gradnates. 

Id  addition  to  these,  there  are  also  the  training  camps  for  older 
boys  and  older  girls.  The  first  camp  was  started  at  Lake  Geneva,  in 
1914,  tinder  the  leadership  of  Mr.  John  t~  Alexander.  In  1920,  camps 
were  opened  up  at  Winnipesankee,  New  Hampshire,  and  this  jrear  they 
are  to  be  started  in  Geneva  Glen,  Colorado.  These  camps  are  for 
specially  selected  older  youi%  people  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and 
twenty-one.  They  are  all  to  be  chosen  by  their  pastors  and  supcrin- 
tefidents  and  approved  by  the  State  or  Provincial  Association.  Only 
Christian  young  people  of  promise  are  accepted.  Up  to  this  time,  there 
have  been  nearly  thirty-eight  hundred  campers  and  leaders  r^stered, 
and  the  camps  are  already  over -registered  for  the  coming  season  with  a 
waiting  list. 

It  was  my  privilege,  some  time  ago,  to  address  a  group  of  thirty-six 
leaders  in  tliese  camp-conferences,  and  every  one  of  them  held  a  college 
decree.  Graduates  from  these  camps  are  now  officially  representing  the 
yoODg  people's  work  tn  about  two  dozen  different  fields,  and  they  are 
being  demanded  mudi  ntore  rapidly  than  they  can  be  graduated.  More 
than  fifteen  hundred  of  these  campers  have  attended  or  are  now  attend- 
ing  colleges-  This  is  encouraged  by  the  camp  directors.  Two  hundred 
and  sixty-three  of  our  last  year's  campers  are  now  enrolled  in  one 
htudred  and  forty-three  colleges  and  universities,  all  fitting  for  Chris- 
tian work.  We  know  of  no  department  of  our  work  that  is  making 
better  progress  than  our  training  schools  and  camp-conferences. 

The  demand  for  summer  schools  and  camps  is  upon  us,  and  the  plan 
contemplates  the  organization  of  quite  a  number  of  additional  schools 
frcKD  time  to  time  to  accommodate  the  various  sections  of  our  great 
field,    lite  properties  owned  by  the  association  or  held  for  them  by 
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tnuteea  aggregates  aboot  350  acres  of  land  which  with  the  improre- 
ments  it  valued  at  $300,000  on  which  th«r«  is  an  indebtedness  of  about 
192,000. 

13 — Losses  Fkou  tee  Staff 

Four  of  those  whose  pictures  appear  as  members  of  the  staff  are 
not  with  us  at  this  time. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Piarct,  who  has  been  connected  with  our  MafF  linoe  1903, 
resigned  in  April,  1921,  to  accept  the  position  of  Associate  General  Sec- 
retary of  the  World's  Sunday  School  Association.  Durti^  his  eighteen 
years  of  service,  he  has  occupied  nearly  all  of  the  positions  on  the 
■taff  and  has  rendered  excellent  service  in  every  one  of  them.  To  Mr. 
Pearce,  very  largely,  belongs  the  credit  for  opening  up  the  training 
schools,  and  for  most  of  the  time  since  the  Lake  Geneva  Training  School 
was  opened,  in  1912,  he  has  been  its  head  and  Dean.  We  greatly  miss 
our  brother,  and  appreciate  all  of  the  splendid  service  he  has  rendered. 
He  is  now  on  a  Sunday  School  tour  around  the  world.  At  this  par- 
ticular time  he  is  in  Australia  and  will  return  to  this  country  in  October, 

Mr.  Robert  Cashmtm  came  to  us  as  a  stenographer,  in  190S.  He 
later  became  our  Business  Superintendent  and  in  that  capacity  was 
exceedingly  efficient.  He  withdrew  from  our  Association  in  September, 
1920,  to  go  into  business  for  himself. 

Rev.  H.  C.  LyTnan  has  been  the  Superintendent  of  our  work  among 
the  Negroes  for  twelve  years,  and  resigned  last  year  to  take  the  position 
of  President  of  Keuka  College,  New  York,  Mr.  Lyman's  work  was 
lai^ely  in  connection  with  Negro  colleges  and  schools  in  the  South.  A 
full  report  will  be  presented,  showing  something  of  the  fine  work  be 
has  done. 

Dr.  William  A.  Brown  has  been  connected  with  the  Field  Department 
and,  more  directly,  with  the  Evangelistic  Department.  For  a  good 
many  years  be  has  been  associated  with  us  and  has  been  a  favorite  in  the 
field  and  wherever  he  has  gone.  Sickness  in  his  family  has  made  it 
necessary  for  him  to  relinquish  the  position  for  the  present,  and  he  is 
now  connected  with  the  Missionary  Education  Uovement  and  is  located 
in  Los  Angeles. 

In  the  case  of  all  of  these  who  have  served  us  so  faithfully  and  are 
not  now  connected  with  us,  we  wish  to  say  that  we  appreciate  very 
much,  indeed,  the  fine  contribution  they  have  made,  and  we  also  miss 
their  choice  fellowship.  They  will  give  a  good  account  of  themselves 
vrfierever  they  go,  for  they  are  worthy. 
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W — Nbsded  Additions  to  the  Staff 
Our  financiat  condition  during  the  past  few  years  and  the  fact  that 
we  were  in  the  midst  of  reorganiiation  looking  toward  the  merger  hat 
prevented  the  addition  of  certain  members  to  our  staS  who  were  very 
moch  needed  in  order  to  complete  it.  In  naming  thoM  mentioned  below, 
I  am  speakii^  only  for  myself  and  not  with  the  authority  of  the  com- 
mhlee  bat,  as  I  see  it,  we  need  the  following  officials  connected  with 
otir  Association,  devoting  their  whole  time  to  the  work: 

1.  A  Central  Secretary,  This  position  has  been  vacant  since  Sep- 
tember, 1920.  The  absence  of  a  General  Secretary,  devoting  his  whole 
time  to  the  work,  has  been  a  great  drawback  to  tis. 

2.  A  Suprrintendent  of  the  Department  of  Education. 

3.  A  Superintendent  for  the  School  Administration  Division. 

4.  A  woman  worker  connected  with  the  Young  People's  Division,  to 
complete  the  staff  of  that  division. 

5.  A  Superintendent  for  work  among  the  Negroes. 

6.  A  Superintendent  for  the  work  in  the  Lalin-speaking  Parts  of 
our  field — Mexico,  Cuba,  West  Indies,  Central  America. 

In  addition  to  these,  there  ot^ht  to  be  several  persons  specially 
selected  for  field  secretaries  under  the  direction  of  the  field  superin* 
tendent,  and  also  several  others  connected  with  the  Business  Depart- 
ment, to  aid  in  financing  the  local  fields  and  thus  helping  to  finance  the 
International  Association  as  a  whole.  When  the  organization  becomes 
more  ramplete,  there  will  be  needed,  in  addition  to  all  of  these,  several 
odiers  connected  with  the  Department  of  Education,  especially,  giving 
dieir  lime  to  research  work  and  to  carryir^  out  the  work  of  the  variotn 
divisions  of  that  great  committee. 

Every  Department  of  work  carried  on  by  oar  Assodation  should 

bead  tip  in  a  specialist  at  the  central  ofiice  who  would  have  general 

(Erection  of  the  Department,  otherwise  it  will  be  impossible  to  carry 

oDt  a  complete  and  coordinated  program  throughout  the  field. 

IS — Work  Ahong  the  Negroes 

For  the  past  twelve  years,  Rev.  H.  C.  Lyman  has  occupied  the  posi- 
tion of  Saperintendent  of  Work  Among  the  Negroes.  As  indicated 
elsewhere  in  this  report,  he  has  given  his  time  mostly  to  the  establish- 
ing of  teacher  training  schools  in  the  Negro  colleges  of  the  South.  Of 
coDTie  Mr.  Lyman  himself  could  not  carry  on  these  schools.  His  busi- 
ness has  been  chiefly  to  visit  the  schools,  give  them  an  idea  of  how  the 
work  ibould  be  conducted,  help  to  select  a  teacher,  usually  from  the 
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professors  of  the  ichool,  to  carry  on  this  teacher  traininx.  A  great  deal 
of  good  work  hat  been  done.  According  to  our  last  report,  teacher  train- 
ing schools  have  been  conducted  in  about  fifty  Ne^o  school)  of  higher 
education  and  all  told  over  1300  students  have  been  enrolled  during  the 
past  year.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  value  of  these  schools  but  it 
has  been  very  great,  and  we  have  only  words  of  commendation  for  what 
has  been  done.  There  should  be  a  superintendent  in  charge  of  the  work 
among  the  Nt^oes,  although  the  work  should  be  carried  on  largely 
under  the  same  general  directions  as  the  work  among  the  white  people. 

16 — Statistics 

It  is  said  that  one  can  prove  anything  by  statistics,  and  I  presume 
diat  is  true.  Certainly  the  International  Assodalion  does  not  claim 
accuracy  for  its  statistics.  Nevertheless  we  believe  they  are  approxi- 
mately correct  and  that  they  will  compare  well  with  the  statistics  of 
any  association  that  does  not  exercise  authority  over  its  constituents; 
At  least  the  United  States  Government  thinks  so  for  we  have  at  their 
request  helped  to  gather  the  Sunday  School  statistics  for  the  last  two 
Government  reports  issued,  and  in  both  cases  they  have  sent  us  words 
of  high  praise. 

We  are  presenting  here  the  outstanding  statistics,  giving  number 
of  schools,  ofiicers,  scholars,  and  totals,  for  each  of  the  convention 
periods  during  the  past  fifty  years. 

Statistics  Presented  to  the  Several  International  Stmday  School 
Conventions 
Sunday  Teachers 

Cities                      Date  Schools  Officers  Scholars  Total 

1.  Baltimore    I87S      69,272  783,805  6,062,064  6,950^69 

2.  Atlanta    1878      83.441  894,793  6.843.997  7,738.790 

3.  Toronto    1881      90,370  975,195  7,177,165  8.152.360 

4.  Louisville    1884  103,516  1,089,229  8,056,799  9,146,328 

5.  Chicago    1887  106.308  1,161203  8,489,445  9.650,648 

6.  Pittsburgh 1890  115,959  1.209.426  9.146,244  10,355,670 

7.  St.  Louis   1893  131.918  1,377,735  10.317,472  11,695,208 

8.  Boston    1896  142,089  1,476,369  11,556,806  13.033,175 

9.  Atlanta 1899  148,139  1,482,308  12.017,325  13.469,633 

10.  Denver    1902  152,930  1,514,119  12,309.412  14,101.289 

11.  Toronto    1905  155,007  1.556,947  12,076.232  14,127.541 

12.  Louisville    1908  161,750  1,594,674  13.515.498  15.110.172 

13.  San  hrancisco 1911  173.459  1.670.846  14,946.504  16,617,350 

14.  Chicago    1914  175.685  1.690,739  16,750,297  18,441,036 

15.  Buffalo    1918  195.343  1,874,705  18,763.649  20.679,954 

16.  Kansas  City  1922  193,318  1,974,271  18,768,435  20,742,706 
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Wc  are  sure  these  figures  are  not  correct.  Owing  to  the  many 
chanses  going  on  in  connection  with  the  re-organization  of  our  work 
a  larger  number  of  states  and  provinces  than  should  are  more  or'  less 
disorganized  and  the  result  shows  imperfect  statistics.  Some  of  them 
aae  estimates.  Many  denominations  have  reported  considerable  gains  in 
the  Sunday  School  enrollment  No  doubt  some  have  lost  I  feel 
confident  that  if  we  had  the  correct  figures  from  our  entire  field  it 
would  show  a  total  enrollment  of  over  22,000,000. 

17— Tbc  Searchucht  and  Syndicated  Papers 
Tht  ItUemational  Searchlight  is  the  name  of  our  periodical  which, 
however,  we  regret  to  say,  is  now  published  only  once  in  three  months, 
for  lack  of  funds.  It  is  ably  edited  by  Miss  Curtiss  of  our  office  and 
is  a  Tcry  valuable  means  of  publicity  and  commum'cation  with  the  field. 
We  hope  the  day  will  soon  come  when  The  Starchligki  will  be  again 
published  monthly  and  greatly  enlarged.  It  should  be  in  charge  of  the 
Educational  Department  of  our  work  and  made  a  worthy  representa- 
tive of  the  religious  education  of  the  continent  This  is  impossible  under 
the  present  conditions. 

A  large  part  of  The  Searchlight  appears  regularly  in  the  syndicated 
papers  published  by  the  various  Associations.  About  twenty-five  of  the 
atuxiliary  Associations  are  now  connected  with  the  syndicate,  with  a 
monthly  circulation  of  something  like  sixty  thousand  copies. 

Reference  has  been  made  in  this  report  to  the  International  Conven- 
tion held  in  St.  Louis  in  1903.  Our  great  Chairman,  B.  F.  Jarabs,  in  pre- 
senting his  report  at  that  time,  strongly  recommended  a  Sunday  School 
magaiine  to  be  issued  (without  lesson  helps,  of  course)  under  the  gen- 
eral direction  of  the  Executive  Committee.  Among  other  things  he  said, 
*^e  need  a  great  Sunday  School  magazine  after  the  style  of  The  Cen- 
tury or  Harper's,  where  the  best  writers  of  the  world  can  be  heard  and 
discoveries  and  inventions  can  be  illustrated,  all  in  the  highest  style  of 
art  We  believe  this  to  be  a  necessity  for  the  future  and.  if  so,  why 
not  a  necessity  now?  The  Sunday  School  workers  of  America  have  the 
numbers,  the  wealth,  the  ability,  and  the  opportunity  to  do  this  great 
thing.  Shalt  it  be  accomplished?  Somebody  must  grow  enthusiastic 
over  it  for  every  great  and  commanding  movement  in  the  annals  of 
the  world  is  the  triumph  of  enthusiasm.  Publications  are  issued  by  the 
various  State  Associations,  and  these  have  emphasized  the  necessity  for 
some  oi^an  worthily  representing  the  whole  field.  It  needs  the  endorse- 
ment of  this  convention." 
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18— OUX  FiNAHCIS 

The  quadrennium  through  which  we  have  just  passed  has  been  an 
exceedingly  tiyine  one  in  connection  with  the  finances  of  our  Associa- 
tion. It  will  be  rcmetnbered  that  the  Buffalo  Convention  was  held  only 
five  months  before  the  signing  of  the  Armistice.  It  is  too  well  known 
to  all  of  you  to  require  repeating  here  just  how  full  of  anxiety  and 
anguish  those  five  months  were  and,  indeed,  the  years  of  readjustment 
that  have  followed,  and  we  are  not  "readjusted"  yet.  There  seems  to 
have  been  money  enouEh  for  everything  else,  and,  indeed,  vast  sums  of 
money  have  been  raised  for  Christian  work,  and  yet  it  has  been  raited 
mostly  by  unusual  gifts  from  those  who  were  especially  interested. 
Large  numbers  of  the  people  acquired  habits  of  extravagance  during 
the  war,  and  still  adhere  to  them.  There  never  was  a  day  wtten  so 
mtich  money  was  spent  for  pleasure  as  now.  However,  our  Association, 
through  the  careful  administration  of  the  officers  in  charge  of  our 
finances,  has  made  a  good  showing,  as  compared  with  many  other  simi- 
lar associations.  It  is  a  matter  of  encouragement  to  look  back  over 
the  years  that  are  past,  since  the  beginning  of  the  Association,  approxi' 
mately  fifty  years  ago.  At  the  First  International  Convention,  held  in 
Baltimore,  in  75,  the  entire  budget  for  the  convention  period  of  three 
years  was  $826.55,  or  an  annual  budget  of  about  $275.  Our  annual 
budget  now,  as  voted  by  the  Executive  Committee,  is  $150,000  a  year. 
We  are  presenting  here  the  very  interesting  figures  showing  the  amount 
of  money  used  during  the  convention  periods  for  the  past  fifty  years, 
beginning  1872  aitd  ending  m  1922. 

1875— Baltimore   $      826.55 

1878— AtlanU    1,626,00 

1881— Toronto    3,493.64 

1884— Louisville     10,503.51 

1887— Chicago     9,273,70 

1890— Pittsburgh    14,75531 

189i-St  Louis  19.45427 

1896-Boston     23,993.16 

I899^Atlanta    38,006.79 

1902— Denver    40,112.02 

1905— Toronto    56,281.45 

1908— Louisville    104,000.00 

1911— San   Francisco    171,890,40 

1914-ChicMo    165,591.13 

1918— Buff3o    341,361.32 

1922-Kansas  City  465.994.08 
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IS^Tbi  Annual  Budget  and  Tithing 

By  action  of  our  committee,  the  budget  recommended  was  $150,000.* 
We  have  not  expended  this  amount  during  the  put  quadrenntum,  be- 
cause we  have  not  had  it  to  spend  but  when  the  budget  it  provided,  all 
of  the  additions  to  our  staff  referred  to  in  this  report  can  be  taken  care 
of  as  they  should  be.  This  same  committee  has  voted  that  we  undertalce 
to  raise  this  budget  of  $150,000  from  the  following  sources: 

$25,000  from  the  denominations  oflidalty. 
50,000  from  State  and  Provincial  Associations. 
75,000  from  individual  contributors. 

It  seems  as  thoi^h  this  ought  to  be  easy  of  accomplishment,  and  yet 
it  takes  a  great  deal  of  work  to  procure  the  money. 

It  is  recommended  very  strongly  by  the  committee  that  State  and  Pro- 
vincial Associations  tithe  their  income,  (barrir^  such  items  as  sub- 
scriptions to  the  local  paper  and  the  sale  of  supplies),  and  pay  this  tithe 
into  the  International  treasury  monthly.  The  International  Association 
tithes  to  the  World's  Association,  on  all  gifts  that  come  from  State 
and  Provincial  Associations.  It  does  not  tithe  on  individual  gifts.  Tlus 
tithe  is  paid  to  the  World's  Association  promptly  on  the  first  day  of 
every  month.  We  are  glad  that  some  half-dozen  or  more  of  our  State 
and  Provincial  Associations  tithe  regularly  and  pay  monthly  to  the  In- 
ternational Association.  These  contributors  give  us  much  joy,  because 
we  know  what  we  can  depend  upon. 

20 — Through-tbe-Weee  Aci'iviTius 

More  and  more  it  is  coming  to  be  recognized  that  the  limitations 
of  the  Stmday  School  render  it  impossible  to  give  to  the  rising  genera- 
tion the  religious  education  they  must  have  if  our  churches  are  to 
prosper  and  our  nations  are  to  remain  Christian.  As  a  result  of  this, 
diere  is  an  increasing  demand  for  week-day  schools  of  religion.  We 
have  provided,  in  this  program,  a  number  of  conferences  for  week-day 
schools  of  religion  and  daily  vacation  Bible  schools.  More  and  more 
theae  are  coming  into  popularity  and  will  continue  to  do  so  as  the 
interest  grows.  Delegates  to  this  convention  can  render  no  better  ser- 
vice to  the  Cause  than  to  see  that  these  week-day  schools  are  put  into 
operation  in  their  own  localities. 

*At    the    Kanui    Qtr    Coovcntion    the    Executiva   Committee    reduced    th* 
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21— The  New  Choxch  Office! 
With  the  increased  interest  in  religious  education,  churches  are  more 
and  more  coming  to  realize  that  a  new  officer  is  needed  whose  chief 
duties  shall  be  to  look  after  the  educational  interests  of  all  the  agendes 
of  the  church,  particularly  the  Sunday  School.  This  person  is  called 
the  "Director  of  Religious  Education,"  and  hundreds  of  churches  are 
now  employing  qualified  young  men  and  women  for  this  position.  The 
demand,  however,  is  very  much  beyond  the  supply,  so  that  onr  training 
schools  and  seminaries  and  colleges  are  more  and  more  recognizing  that 
they  must  equip  young  people  for  these  positions.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  how  many  universities  already  have  departments  of  religious  educa- 
tion, and  they  cannot  begin  to  meet  the  demand  that  is  made  upon  them. 
There  was  a  time  when  it  was  strongly  recommended  that  we  have  paid 
superintendents.  We  have  now  come  to  feel  that  it  is  vastly  more 
important  to  let  the  super intendency  of  the  Sunday  School  still  remain 
in  the  hands  of  an  impaid  layman  and  that  the  salaried  officer,  if  but  one, 
shotild  have  charge  of  the  religious  education  in  all  departments  of  the 
church.  In  many  cases,  the  Director  of  Religious  Education  is  also 
Superintendent  of  the  school.  More  and  more  it  is  recommended  that 
the  religious  education  program  of  a  church  be  a  unified  program, 
including  not  only  the  Sunday  School  but  also  all  the  various  activities 
of  the  church;  all  of  which  should  be  represented  on  the  Committee 
on  Education,  and  the  director  of  religious  education  look  after  that 
particular  feature  in  all  of  these  associations. 

23— Fraternal  Delegates 

We  are  glad  to  welcome  to  this  convention,  the  following  fraternal 
delegates,  from  all  of  whom  we  shall  bear,  briefly  at  least,  in  the  course 
of  the  program; 

Rtv.  James  KtUy,  who  is  the  General  Secretary  of  the  Scottish 
National  Sabbath  School  Union  and  a  member  of  the  managing  com- 
mittee of  the  National  Sunday  School  Union  of  Great  Britain. 

Rev.  Skoichi  Imamura,  who  is  the  General  Secretary  of  the  Jap- 
anese Sunday  School  Association  and  has  come  with  a  special  message 
to  this  convention. 

Rev.  E.  A.  Odell,  who  is  the  General  Secretary  of  the  Cuban  Sun- 
day School  Association,  and  who  is  presenting  our  Association  with  a 
beautiful  Cuban  fl^. 

Rev.  Witliam  Wallace,  of  the  Mexican  National  Committee,  who 
also  presents  us  with  a  beautiful  Mexican  flag. 
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Rtv.  John  H.  Warner,  Treasurer  of  the  Brazil  National  Sunday 
Sdiool  Association,  Porto  Rico. 

23— Reugious  Education  Council  op  Canada 

For  some  time  there  has  been  a  growing  feeling  in  Canada  that  the 
efficiency  of  their  Sunday  School  work  would  be  advanced  if  in  some 
way  the  Provinces  could  be  brought  into  closer  cooperation  with  each 
other.  As  a  result  of  this,  the  Sunday  School  leaders  in  the  various 
Provinces,  for  the  most  part  those  who  are  officially  connected  with  the 
Provincial  Associations  and  with  the  International  Assodation,  have 
organized  the  "Religious  Education  Council  of  Canada."  There  is  no 
thought,  in  this  organization,  of  separation  from  the  International  fel- 
lowship. The  Provinces  retain  the  same  relationship  as  formerly,  and 
the  Religious  Education  Council  has  no  desire  to  work  contrary  to  or 
in  opposition  to  the  plans  of  the  International  Association.  There  is  a 
strong,  national  feeling,  however,  in  Canada,  and  the  Siuday  Scho(d 
workers  believe  there  are  some  problems  peculiar  to  the  Dominion  that 
can  be  better  handled  by  themselves. 

This  matter  came  up  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  International  Execu- 
tive Committee,  and  a  unanimous  vote  was  passed,  recognizing  the  Reli- 
gions E<hication  Council  of  Canada  and  recommending  that  their  paid 
representative,  who  is  present  at  this  convention,  Dr.  Percy  R.  Hay- 
ward,  should  be  recognized  as  a  member  of  the  International  stafi.  This 
has  been  done,  and  you  will  discover  that  his  picture  appears,  with  the 
rest  of  the  staff. 

Our  workers  are  to  attend  the  conventions  in  Canada,  upon  invitatim, 
iost  as  in  the  past,  and  it  is  planned  that  Dr.  Hayward  is  to  spend  some 
time  on  this  side  of  the  line  occasionally,  so  that  there  may  be  an  ex- 
change of  work  back  and  forth.  This,  we  are  sure,  will  increase  the 
bond  of  fellowship,  if  such  a  thing  is  possible,  between  these  two  great 
dtvisiotts  of  our  Assodation  which  have  worked  together  in  such  har- 
mony and  brotberliness  for  so  many  years. 

24 — Fbateknal  Messages 

In  addition  to  the  messages  from  our  friends  abroad,  delivered  in 
person  by  the  fraternal  delegates,  we  have  likewise  official  commum'ca- 
tions,  by  cable,  telegraph  and  letters,  from  various  parts  of  the  world. 
These  messages  are  printed  in  the  Report  of  the  Convention. 
2S — A  Sdhday  School  Headquastxrs  Buildtng 

Scarcely  has  an   International   Convention  been  held   in  the  past 
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twenty  or  twenty-five  years  at  which  it  was  not  reconuneaded  thai 
at  come  time,  in  the  proper  dty,  the  Association  should  have  a  head- 
quarters building.  At  the  Buffalo  Convention,  I  presented  an  illnstrated 
brochure,  suggesting  such  a  building  in  the  dty  of  Oiicago.  Ur.  Hart- 
shorn did  the  same  thing  in  1905,  at  Toronto. 

Such  a  building  is  greatly  needed  and  would  do  much  toward  popu- 
larizing and  giving  permanency  to  our  organization.  The  building  oonld 
be  used  largely  for  rental  purposes  and  bring  in  a  revenue  that  would  go 
far  toward  meeting  the  expense  of  maintenance.  It  would  likewise  fur- 
nish headquarters  not  only  for  the  International  but  for  the  Illinois 
State  and  Chicago  Sunday  School  Associations  and  possibly  a  western 
branch  of  the  World's  Association.  It  could  be  made  also  to  house  a 
Sunday  School  museum,  a  Sunday  School  workers'  library,  and  an 
exhibit  of  Simday  School  appliances  and  materials,  with  model  Sunday 
Schocl  equipment  of  all  kinds.  It  could  provide  also  assembly  rooms 
and  committee  rooms,  where  all  of  our  ccHmnittees  could  meet  There 
could  be  an  art  room,  where  pictures  could  be  properly  displayed.  We 
have  a  number  of  very  fine  pictures  now  but  we  have  no  suitable  space 
to  show  them.  There  could  be  model  rooms,  fitted  up  as  illustrations 
and  samples,  for  all  divisions  and  departments  of  Sunday  School  work, 
and  likewise  a  Sunday  School  chapel  that  would  seat  a  hundred  people, 
where  noon-day  prayer  meetings  could  be  held  every  day  in  the  wedc, 
except  Sunday  perhaps.  This  chapel  idea  was  recommended  to  me  by 
the  late  Bishop  Vincent,  who  was  very  enthusiastic  about  it.  It  would 
also  furnish  a  suitable  place  for  the  holding  of  community  training 
scfiools,  schools  of  principles  and  methods,  and  institutes  for  Sunday 
School  workers.  It  would  enable  our  Association  to  continue,  through- 
out the  year,  the  training  process  now  carried  on  at  our  trdning  sdtools. 
There  could  be  a  post-graduate  course  for  all  these  Association  work- 
ers. The  demand  for  this  is  growing  continually,  for  it  is  recognized 
that  the  short  period  available  at  these  summer  schools  is  wholly  inade- 
quate for  a  thorou^  training. 

Such  a  building,  properly  furnished  and  equipped,  would  be  the  mag- 
net that  would  draw  thousands  of  Sunday  School  people  from  all  over 
the  country,  for  here  they  would  find  the  latest  word  in  Stmday  Sdiool 
appliances,  buildings,  and  equipment,  by  way  of  books,  pictures,  charts, 
and  illustrations  and  demonstrations  such  as  could  not  be  found  any- 
where else  in  the  country  or  in  the  world. 

Some  day  this  building  will  be  erected,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  see 
that  day. 
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26— Thk  Wokld'b  Sunday  ScHoot.  Assocutiok 

We  are  laddened  today  becanse  of  the  abMnce  of  our  belored  Frank 
L.  Brown  who  has  to  recently  been  taJcen  fr«n  us  by  death.  Dr. 
Brown  had  a  peculiar  genioi  and  fitness  for  the  World's  Sunday  School 
work.  He  was  a  man  of  large  vision,  high  ideals,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  a  thoroughly  practical  Sunday  School  man.  His  genial  manner 
won  friends  wherever  he  went,  even  among  those  of  foreign  lands  id>o 
could  not  miderstand  his  speech.  His  smile  was  contagious,  and  smiles 
need  no  interpretation.  It  seems  a  great  misfortune  to  us,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  work,  that  his  bodily  strength  was  not  equal  to  his 
ambitioa.  His  heart  was  b^ger  than  his  body  and  it  broke.  Probably 
no  man  ever  devoted  himself  so  thoroughly  to  the  Sunday  School  work 
of  the  world  as  did  Dr.  Brown.  One  of  the  greatest  joys  of  my  life 
was  when,  upon  retiring  from  the  Secretaryship  of  the  World's  work,  I 
asked  the  privilege  of  naming  my  successor  and  named  Frank  L.  Brown, 
who  was  immediately  elected  by  the  committee  then  in  session. 

The  great  convention  at  Tokyo,  Japan,  was  a  tribute  to  Dr.  Brovni 
in  many  ways.  There  had  never  been  a  World's  Convention  in  the 
Orient.  The  distance  was  great ;  the  conditions  very  peculiar ;  and  the 
expense  exceedingly  high.  Nevertheless  all  di£Bculties  were  overcome, 
and  the  Tokyo  Convention  will  stand  out  as  a  worthy  successor  of  the 
seven  World's  Conventions  that  have  preceded  it  No  one  who  has  not 
been  through  the  experience  can  fully  appreciate  what  a  heaven  respon- 
sibility it  is  to  prepare  for  a  World's  Convention,  or  an  International 
Convention  either — I  think  I  know  somewhat,  as  I  had  a  large  respon- 
sibility in  connection  with  the  Zurich  Convention,  in  1914,  and  had  con- 
siderable to  do  also  in  shaping  up  the  programes  of  the  preceding 
conventions — at  Washington,  in  1910;  at  Rome,  in  1907;  and  at  Jeru- 
salem, in  1904.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  attend  seven  of  the  eight 
World's  Conventions  that  have  been  held.  None  of  them  struck  a 
higher  mark  than  the  one  in  Tokyo. 

When  we  consider  that  there  were  five  hundred  and  sixty-seven 
del^ates  from  North  Anterictt  at  the  Tokyo  Convention  and  that  the 
average  mtninram  cost  for  each  delegate  was  from  $1,000  to  $1,500  the 
interest  manifested  is  readily  seen. 

The  names  of  the  officers  of  the  World's  Association  appear  in  the 
program  of  this  convention.  One  of  the  great  sessions  of  the  conven- 
tion will  be  the  World's  Stmday  School  Session,  on  Sunday  night,  when 
tbe  Cbairman  of  their  Executive  Committee,  Mr.  J.  W.  Kinnear,  will 
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preside.  We  can  hardljr  hope  that  the  esteemed  Prendent,  the  Hon. 
John  Wuufflaker,  can  be  preient 

The  World's  AModatioa  has  provided  a  line  exhibit,  and  oar  dele* 
gates  must  not  fail  to  see  it  This  exhibit,  as  well  as  much  of  the  ar- 
ransement  for  the  World's  part  in  this  convention,  is  due  to  the  inde* 
fatigable  labors  and  efficiency  of  Dr.  Samuel  D.  Price,  nho  has  been 
connected  with  the  Association  for  so  many  years  as  Assistant  to  the 
General  Secretary  and  hat  rendered  inestimable  service. 

The  World's  Association  has  sustained  an  irreparable  loss  because 
so  many  of  their  great  leaders  have  passed  away,  especially  in  the  death 
of  their  Chairman,  H.  J.  Heini,  and  the  great  men  who  preceded  him: 
E.  K.  Warren,  W.  N.  Hartshorn,  A.  B.  McCrillis,  George  W.  WatH 
and  others. 

27— COBONATIONS 

The  Great  Reaper,  Death,  has  made  unusually  severe  inroads  upon 
our  official  family  since  we  met  at  Buffalo,  four  years  aga  Prominent 
upon  that  platform,  those  of  you  who  were  there,  will  remember  were 
E.  K.  Warreo,  H.  J.  Heini,  E.  O.  Excel!,  George  W.  Watts,  and 
Frank  L.  Brown.  These  have  all  been  called  Homev  together  wiUi 
others  who  have  been  prominent  in  otir  work  but  who  were  not  present 
at  Buffalo. 

Full  and  adequate  mention  will  be  made  of  each  one  of  these  dear 
brethren  in  the  printed  report  which  you  will  receive  and  for  that  reason 
we  will  not  present  it  here  (see  page  SI).  While  we  would  not  call 
our  brethren  back  from  the  felicities  of  Heaven,  we  can  but  grieve 
because  of  our  great  loss.  Personally,  I  feel  very  lonesome  without 
their  presence  here  today.  With  some  of  them,  I  have  been  associated 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century  or  more.  Their  faithfulness  and  efficiency 
while  they  were  with  us  inspire  us  to  greater  fidelity  and  activity  dnr^ 
ing  the  years  that  remain,  and  fill  us  with  the  hope  of  the  Resurrectioa 
joy  when  we  shall  all  meet  in  the  presence  of  the  Uaster  wfa<Mn  we 
have  served. 

28— The  Uebcd 

This  short,  significant,  and  convenient  word  stands  for  the  coming 
together,  into  one  body,  of  the  Sunday  School  forces  of  North  America. 
For  ten  years  or  more,  it  has  been  evident  that  some  adjustment  waa 
necessary  because  of  the  growing  interest  in  Sunday  School  work,  the 
multiph'ed  agencies  engaged  in  it,  and  the  freqaent  crossing  of  lines  and 
overlapping  of  effort    Committees  of  one  kind  and  another  have  been 
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fanned  and  some  of  tbem  have  rendered  good  seirice  but  the  desired 
remit  seemed  still  in  the  distance.  It  should  be  stated  that  the  con- 
viction that  the  forces  should  be  imited  was  entertained  by  both  the 
denominatiMial  and  territorial  representatives.  Not  a  few  growing  pains 
have  been  experienced  all  along  the  war  tnit  for  the  most  part  our 
faces  have  been  set  in  the  right  direction.  At  the  Buffalo  Convention 
four  years  ago,  as  the  result  of  an  overtare  from  the  Sunday  School 
Coondl  of  Evangelical  Denominations,  heartily  welcomed  by  the  ExecU' 
ttve  Committee  of  the  International  Association,  a  Joint  Committee  <mi 
Reference  and  Counsel  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  working  out,  if 
possible,  a  basis  of  union.  This  committee  lias  held  meetings  almost 
innumerable  during  these  four  years.  Your  Secretary  has  been  a 
member  of  this  joint  committee  from  the  beginning.  More  than  once, 
have  we  come  op  squarely  agunst  a  stone-wall,  and,  indeed,  found  our- 
selves siirTonnded  by  stone-walls,  when  the  only  way  to  look  was  up. 
The  committee  has  been  wise  enough  to  "look  tip"  a  good  many  times 
and  has  found  the  guidance  and  leadership  promised  to  all  those  who 
wait  upon  God.  This  committee  undertook  its  task  with  the  determina- 
tion to  find  a  way  out  When  the  pathway  seemed  blocked,  the  commit- 
tee became  all  the  more  determined  that  they  must  go  forward  in  some 
way  or  other.  I  need  not  enumerate  the  steps  that  were  taken.  As  a 
result,  it  was  agreed  to  reorganize  both  bodies.  A  basis  of  reorganisa- 
tion was  decided  tipon,  a  constitution  for  the  new  organization  was 
framed,  likewise  a  constitution  for  the  States  and  Provinces,  and  also 
one  for  the  Sunday  School  Council.  The  proposed  constitotion  for  the 
various  States  and  Provinces  was  sent  to  those  auxiliaries  for  their 
adoption  or  rejection,  and  nearly  all  of  them  unanimously  agreed  to 
adopt  the  proposed  constitution. 

Tlie  chief  difficulty  seemed  to  be  to  find  the  proper  wording  for  a 
document  that  would  make  effective  what  we  bad  done  and  actually 
bring  the  two  bodies  into  one.  At  the  meetings  of  the  two  bodies  held 
in  Quc^o,  last  February,  on  consecutive  days,  after  a  great  deal  of 
dtseassion,  the  desired  result  was  reached,  and  a  very  simple  document 
was  produced  that  seemed  to  meet  with  the  approval  of  all  concerned, 
and  it  was  passed  heartily,  without  a  single  negative  vote  by  either 

All  that  remains  to  make  the  merger  effective  in  its  overhead  or- 
fsmiiation  is  the  ratificatioa  of  the  agreement  by  this  convention.  Your 
Genera]  Secretary  is  thoroughly  uimmitted  to  tite  merger  and  shoold 
eaniider  it  the  crowning  joy  of  his  third  of  a  centtiry  in  organized 
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Sonday  School  work  to  have  an  opportunity  on  this  occaiion  to  vote, 
"Aye,"  when  the  matter  comes  up,  and  to  have  a  small  part  in  takinc 
this  great  forward  step  in  the  Sunday  School  work  of  the  continent  I 
am  hoping  that  the  action  of  this  convention  will  be  not  only  hearty  but 
unanimous.  When  the  merger  is  efifected  by  the  convention,  it  still  re- 
maim  to  make  it  effective  in  the  various  auxiliary  associations,  and 
here  will  be  required  great  patience  and  sympathy,  each  with  the  other. 
Tlicre  are  strong  agencies  in  the  field  already,  doing  effective  work,  TTie 
reorganization  and  bringing  together  and  merging  of  these  activities,  the 
working  out  of  a  conunnnity  program,  will  take  time  and  a  large 
amount  of  the  Christian  spirit,  but  if  it  is  right,  and  we  believe  it  is, 
it  can  be  done,  and  we  trust  it  will  be  done.  Certain  it  is,  that  we  have 
never  had  such  an  opportunity  before  to  help  answer  the  Lord's  prayer 
that  all  of  His  people  might  be  one;  not  one  in  the  shades  of  their 
belief  but  one  in  their  great  ambition  to  work  together  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  this  world  to  a  saving  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ.  I  verily 
believe  that  the  failure  at  this  convention  to  ratify  this  proposed  joint 
agreement  will  set  the  Sunday  School  work  of  the  continent  backward 
at  least  a  decade.  May  God  lead  us  to  see  the  light  and  give  us  courage 
to  follow  it 

29 — Is  It  Forward  aa  Backwabd? 

The  International  Sunday  School  Council  of  Religious  Edttcation  is 
face  to  face  with  its  supreme  opportunity  and  challenge.  Failure  to 
recognize  this  as  we  plan  the  program  for  the  future  spells  defeat  from 
the  start 

On  the  other  hand,  the  adoption  here  of  a  forward  looking  prograat 
of  enlargement  and  conquest,  built  to  meet  and  if  possible  to  overcome, 
the  appalling  s^ritual  illiteracy  of  our  day,  and  check  the  growing 
tendency  toward  lower  standards  of  integrity  and  morals,  (facts  as  glar- 
ing as  the  noon-day  sun)— backed  by  great  faith  and  a  determination  to 
do  the  seemingly  impossible — this  sort  of  a  program  will  grip  the 
churches  and  all  the  agencies  that  stand  for  moral  uplift  and  good 
citisenship  and  unite  them  in  the  common  task  as  they  have  never  been 
united  before. 

Nothing  short  of  this  wit  do  it.  I  am  speaking  for  myself,  and  con- 
fess to  a  deep  conviction  on  the  subject  and  also  to  a  very  grave  concern. 

Here  at  Kansas  City,  with  a  reorganization  effected  that  brings,  or 
is  meant  to  bring  the  Sunday  school  forces  of  the  continent  into  a  sin^e 
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working  body  we  are  standing  in  the  valley  of  decision.  It  must  be 
forward  or  backward. 

The  religions  organization  of  any  kind  that  is  content  to  let  well 
enoi^h  alone  and  simply  mark  time  and  hold  its  own,  never  holds  its 
own.  It  finds  it  has  less  to  hold  every  time  it  takes  account  of  stock. 
We  cannot  Stand  Still.  Which  shall  it  be?  Go  forward  or  go  back- 
ward?   That  depends. 

What  art  tkt  factst 

We  all  believe  that  childhood  and  youth  is  the  time  of  harvest  for 
the  Kingdom. 

We  believe  a  boy  or  girl  is  worth  more  to  the  Kingdom  of  God  and 
to  the  church,  than  a  man  or  woman,  because  they  have  a  longer  time 
for  service. 

We  believe  the  Stmday  School  is  the  whitest  part  of  the  church's 
great  field.    The  records  of  the  church  prove  it. 

Ami  ytt — only  one  church  member  in  four  is  in  the  Sunday  Sdtool 
at  all  or  seems  to  take  a  vital  interest  in  its  program. 

Of  those  who  are  members  H  takes  four  officers  and  teachers  a  whole 
year  to  bring  into  the  church  one  permanent  new  member. 

For  every  dollar  spent  by  the  average  church  member  for  the  support 
of  bis  local  chnrch,  including  salaries,  upkeep,  missions,  benevolences, 
nnisic,  etc,*  lest  than  hiro  cenis  goes  for  the  Sunday  School  atid  religious 
education;  and  yet  notwithstanding  all  the  fine  work  of  the  Sunday 
School  during  the  past  fifty  years,  (and  it  has  been  great)  there  are 
Dtore  children  and  youth  of  day  school  age  not  in  any  Sunday  School 
than  there  are  in  all  of  them. 

I  am  not  knocking  the  Smiday  School.  It  is  the  best  organized  and 
most  profitable  department  of  the  chnrch. 

But  what  do  all  these  things  mean? 

To  me  they  mean  that  the  rank  and  file  of  the  church  does  not  be- 
lieve in  the  Sunday  School,  and  that  the  Sunday  School,  as  a  whole, 
does  not  believe  in  itself. 

Now  if  the  new  Merger  is  to  succeed  it  must  "sell"  the  Sunday  School 
idea  to  the  church.  The  agendes  of  the  past  have  not  done  it— and  that 
thing  must  be  done  if  this  world,  or  our  part  of  it,  is  to  be  won  to  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ 

Uy  conviction  is  that  God  has  called  this  new  Merger  into  life  "for 
■neb  a  time  as  this"  and  to  do  this  very  thing. 

The  agencies  included  in  the  Merger  represent  approximately  two- 
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thirds  of  the  Snndar  School  Arnqr  of  the  World,  and  where  StntdaT 
School  work  is  perhaps  in  ib  best  estate.  We  are  in  a  position  to  lead 
and  we  most  set  the  pace  for  the  world,  or  our  opportunitjr  will  be  taken 
from  us  and  given  to  others  more  worth]'. 

Neither  the  official  denon)inati<nul  agencies  tior  the  International 
Sunday  School  Association  luTe  been  able,  working  separately,  to 
accomplish  what  should  have  been  accomplished.  While  the  Sunday 
School  has  done  much,  and  has  been  by  far  the  church's  best  recruiting 
field,  we  must,  in  all  humility,  confess  that  at  the  present  rate  the  longed 
for  day  is  far  in  the  future,  and  if  figures  can  be  relied  upon  it  is 
apparently  receding  rather  than  approaching. 

3&— The  Cburch  Must  Lkao 

The  average  intelligent  ChrittiaD  layman  lores  bis  church.  We  all 
do.  It  is  the  only  Institutim  Jesus  planted  while  on  earth.  The  cfaurdi 
has  many  faults.  We  recognize  them,  but  the  s^rit  of  Jesns  is  in  it 
yet  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it.  And  yet  it  has 
not  taken  the  place  of  leadership  it  was  meant  to  take. 

It  is  a  sad  commentary  upon  the  church  to  see  so  many  outside 
organizations  rismg  up,  some  of  them  loosely  connected  with  the  church, 
others  quite  independent,  sweeping  our  boys  and  girls  into  them  by  the 
thousands.  Many  of  these  organizations  are  good,  others  less  so,  but 
mostly  worthy,  and  they  have  sprung  up  for  the  most  part  to  meet  the 
demand  of  youth  for  organization,  fellowship  and  life. 

Uany  of  these  organizations,  sane  of  which  are  cmnected  with 
clnbs  of  various  kinds,  which  are  actuated  by  good  motives  (I  speak 
as  a  fraternity  and  club  man)  tend  to  weaken  the  bold  of  the  church 
upon  the  young  folks,  and  thousands  of  them  eventually  ttun  from 
the  church  entirely. 

The  church  can  not  complain  for  most  of  these  organizations  have 
grown  in  ground  it  has  left  fallow. 

My  contention  is  that  the  church,  through  its  Sunday  School,  which 
is  the  church  engaged  in  one  of  its  legitimate  activities,  should  furnish 
in  and  through  itself  all  the  opportunities  young  life  demands,  for  the 
development  of  its  four-fold  nature. 

This  does  not  mean  the  decapitation  of  all  or  necessarily  any  of  these 
organizations,  but  that  all,  or  most  of  these  agencies  for  the  moral, 
social,  mental,  and  religions  uplift  of  the  boys  and  girls,  should  find 
their  congenial  growth  and  development  in  connection  with  and  under 
the  influence  of  the  church. 
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It  is  the  chnrch's  fault  that  it  !■  not  so.  The  live  youth  of  our 
dajr  are  readr  to  follow  real  leukrahip  whether  it  Is  in  the  dinrcb  or 
out  of  h.  The  church  has  lost  imnxamrablj  by  failing  to  recognize  the 
•odal,  fbjncai  and  mental  elementa  in  growing  life.  There  are,  how 
erer,  we  are  thankful  to  ny,  signs  of  a  great  awakening  on  thii  matter 
oo  the  part  of  the  church. 

But  what  have  all  these  things  to  do  with  die  Merger?    Simply  ihit: 

The  Merger  has  the  chance  to  set  the  ball  rolling  in  the  right  direc- 
tkKL    It  e<m  do  it  and  it  Mtut  do  it  or  it  will  fail,  in  my  jndgmeat 

In  view  of  the  strategic  times  in  wfaicfa  we  live ; 

la  Tiew  of  the  solemn  challenge  we  are  facing; 

In  view  of  the  nnlimited  power  and  possibilities  of  the  Ssnday  School 
wbeo  properly  understood  by  the  church  and  the  world; 

In  view  of  the  tremendous  responsibility  we  are  taking  upon  our- 
selves in  effecting  the  Merger; 

In  view  of  the  fine  opportunity  that  has  come  to  us  to  do  a  really 
worthy  ^ece  of  constructive  work  together  for  the  building  up  of 
God's  Kingdom; 

Dare  we  snggest  retrenchment,  curtailment,  rednctioa  of  forces, 
relinqnishiDg  of  activities?    Not 

The  Snnday  School  forces  of  America  are  facing  the  dawn.  They 
see  the  coming  light,  and  they  see  more.  They  see  the  outstretched  hands 
and  ^eadii^;  faces  of  millions  of  children  and  youth,  who  do  not  know 
abont.the  love  of  Jesus;  whose  feet  are  not  being  turned  into  the  paths 


The  Sunday  Sdxml  workers  of  the  continent  will  not,  and  they  should 
«ot  be  patient  with  any  prc^am  for  the  future  that  suggests  smallneu 
or  a  lack  of  faith.  Let  us  not  be  content  with  the  achievements  of  the 
past,  great  as  they  have  beea 

God's  people  are  not  enticed  to  action  and  large  giving  by  small 
mdcrtaldngs.  It  is  easier  to  put  over  a  large  worth  while,  compelling 
program,  than  a  small  one.  Let  us  not  forget  the  conditions  we  con- 
ffMit;  let  us  not  forget  the  wonderful  opportunity  we  have;  let  us  not 
forget  the  great  constituency  we  represent  and  what  they  are  expecting 
of  us;  let  us  not  forget  the  gracious  leading  of  God,  who  has  brought 
«s  to  the  very  entrance  of  the  promised  land,  and  dishonor  Him  by  tnm- 
iog  back. 

I  am  sure  this  great  convention  will  demand  that  we  go  forward. 
Unless  the  program  we  have  adopted  along  community  lines  of  Sunday 
Scbool  work  contemplates  far  more  than  has  been  accomplished  in  the 
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past  by  ftU  these  ageadea  concerned,  we  shall  have  lost  our  opportunity 
and  been  mitrue  to  the  visioo  we  have  had. 

Uaj  our  Lord,  "whose  we  are  and  whom  we  serve,"  give  ns  a  f reab 
glimpse  of  His  face  as  we  build  our  pr<^Tam  for  the  future,  and  a  f resk 
grasp  of  His  conquering  hand  as  we  take  up  the  tasks  awaiting  us. 

Thit  M  My  prayir. 
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CHAPTER  rv 

REPORT  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE 

PraMotod  by  Dr.  Robert  M.  HopldiH 

THE  report  of  the  activities  of  the  past  quadretmium  is  to  be 
brought  to  the  Convention  in  detail  through  the  various  depart- 
mental and  special  reports  of  the  organization.  To  these  reports 
there  should,  however,  be  added  (1)  a  statement  in  summary  that  will 
help  you  to  see  the, work  somewhat  more  comprehensively;  and  (2)  a 
brief  outline  of  the  opportunities  of  service  confronting  the  new 
organization. 

The  Association  has  been  hampered  through  lack  of  aggressive 
executive  leadership  during  the  latter  part  of  the  quadrennium,  due 
to  the  illness  and  partial  retirement  of  Marion  Lawrance,  who  from 
1899  to  1920  as  the  General  Secretary  of  the  International  Sunday 
School  Association  was  the  outstanding  leader  among  Sunday  School 
forces  of  the  Cintinent.  In  1920  Mr.  Lawrance  was  made  Consult- 
ing General  Secretary  for  life  and  the  Executive  Committee  began 
its  search  for  a  new  General  Secretary  who  could  assume  the  leader- 
ship of  the  forces  co-operating  in  this  organisation. 

For  a  year  W.  C  Pearce.  served  as  Acting  General  Secretary 
■nd  upon  his  call  to  the  World's  Sunday  School  Association  the 
duties  of  this  office  fell  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Deparlmtnlal  Activities.— The  Children's  Division,  under  the  direc- 
ticm  of  Superintendent  Maud  Junkin  Baldwin  has  made  a  notable  coo- 
tribotioa  in  the  promotion  of  Children's  Week  which  has  had  a  re- 
maikably  wide  observance.  There  are  ever  increasing  opportunities 
for  service  in  behalf  of  children  in  the  further  development  and  proper 
observance  of  Children's  Week. 

The  Association  has  been  particularly  fortunate  in  its  staff  for  the 
Young  People's  Divisioa  John  L.  Alexander,  Preston  G.  Orwig,  and 
R  A.  Wafte  are  efficient  and  successful  in  their  leadership  of  this 
Divisioa.  Splendid  progress  has  been  made  in  their  camps  for  Older 
Boys  and  Older  Girls.  Lake  Geneva  and  Lake  Winnipesaukee  have 
already  readied  their  capacity  for  such  service  and  during  the  year  a 
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third  camp  has  been  opened  at  Geneva  Qen,  dcbt  Denver,  Colo^  made 
poisible  bjr  the  generotu  ^fta  of  friends  of  the  woric  in  that  state. 

The  Adult  EMvisioo  has  been  hampered  tbrougft  lack  of  financial 
support.  Superintendent  E.  \f.  Halpennj  has  done  all  that  could  be 
expected  and  more  in  the  face  of  these  limitations. 

The  Department  of  Home  Visitation  has  an  unusuallr  encouraging 
report  to  make.  This  department  under  Superintendent  J.  Sbreve  Dur- 
ham reaches  tens  of  thousands  of  new  ptviU  ior  Bible  studr  as  it 
goes  forward  with  its  surveyi  and  bouse  t«  house  canvasses  in  cities 
and  country  places.  Its  woric  is  finandaUjr  sdf-supporling  and  is  of 
tmlimtted  value. 

The  Department  of  Education  enjoyed  for  a  part  of  the  quad- 
rennium  the  leadership  of  Superintendent  George  Piatt  Knox.  Finan- 
dal  inatnli^  made  it  impossible  to  gft  forward  with  the  work  of  this  de- 
partment as  had  been  hoped.  Commendable  progress  is  reported  in 
the  various  canununitf  enterprise*  for  religioas  education,  notablr  in 
the  formation  of  Community  Training  Schools^  Dsfly  Vacation  Chunii 
Schools  and  Weekday  Schools  for  Religious  Instruction.  AH  of 
these  activities  attain  tiieir  hif^est  possibilities  throusb  co-operative 
action. 

Through  the  Sunday  School  Council  gratifying  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  development  of  the  teadier  trainhg  curriculum,  which 
of  course  is  of  the  very  largest  value  both  in  local  schools  and  in 
community  enterprises. 

Committet  on  Ed»catiim.—'VhK  crowning  educational  acbievctncst 
fa)  OUT  work  has  been  the  formation  of  the  sew  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion,  composed  of  sixty  of  the  outstanding  leaders  in  the  educational 
and  religious-educational  world.  En  this  committee  are  merged  all 
the  separate  activities  which  were  formeriy  carried  by  separate  com- 
mittees of  both  the  International  Sunday  Scfaoid  Association  and  the 
Sunday  School  CoundL  The  new  Committee  haji  a  place  of  vital  im- 
portance in  the  leadership  of  the  work  for  the  future. 

Busintss  Admmittration^ — The  finances  of  the  qnadrennium  hare 
had  the  careful  oversight  of  our  Board  of  Trusttts  and  our  Business 
Committee.  In  common  with  other  religious  organizations,  the  Inter- 
national Association  has  suffered  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  be- 
cause of  the  decline  in  business  followtag  the  war.  We  began  the 
quadrennium  with  a  budget  calling  for  an  annual  expenditure  of  about 
$150,000,  while  for  the  last  year  of  the  four  our  budget  has  necessarily 
been  reduced  to  approximately  one-half  that  sum,  about  $86J)00.    It  hna 
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naturally  been  difficult  to  keep  up  the  morale  of  the  organiutioii  with 
die  falling  budget 

Great  credit  is  due  Superintendent  A.  M.  Locker,  who  for  the  last 
rear  has  combined  the  duties  of  Business  Superintendent  with  those  of 
Field  Superintendent  In  a  muterly  waj  he  baa  brought  victory  oat 
of  impending  defeat  With  all  pressing  bills  paid  the  Treasurer  now 
reports  a  debt  of  only  $22,000.  The  receipts  for  the  quadrenninm  just 
closed  were  $505,786,  and  the  expenditures  $520,000. 

Merger  of  tht  IiitenMlional  AssodaHon  and  Stttulay  School  Council. 
—The  outstanding  achievement  of  the  past  four  years  has  been  the  con- 
summation of  the  complete  merger  of  the  territorial  and  denomina- 
tional forces  for  co-operative  work  in  religious  education  upon  this 
continent  In  a  special  reporf  this  matter  is  being  brought  to  this  con- 
vention. The  need  for  co-operation  has  long  been  recognized,  the  or- 
ganization has  now  been  completed  and  the  way  before  ui  is  dear. 
Properly  manned  and  equipped,  the  possibilities  of  the  reorganized 
International  Sunday  School  Association  now  to  be  known  as  the 
International  Sunday  School  Council  of  Religious  Education  seem 
boundless. 

With  a  half-century  of  notable  service  behind  it,  the  International 
Counctl,  now  representing  a  new  alignment  of  the  forces  engaged  in 
Religious  Education,  stands  today  confidently  confronting  the  foture. 
EvangelitM  and  Exiension. — No  more  startling  fact  has  nxne  to 
light  in  a  generation  than  the  fact  that  approximately  66  per  cent  of 
the  diildren  and  young  people  of  the  United  States  are  not  receiving 
nqr  regular,  qrstematic  religious  instruction.  This  is  a  fact  so  porten- 
tous in  its  import  as  to  challenge  the  united  Christian  forces  of  the 
Nation  to  an  activity,  and  to  a  degree  and  Idnd  of  co-operati<M),  far 
beyond  anything  hitherto  attempted.  Here  is  the  greatest  evangelistic 
opporttmity  that  has  ever  confronted  our  American  churches.  These 
fields  are  ripe  unto  the  harvest  The  great  majority  of  these  children 
and  youth  are  simply  waitii^  to  be  claimed  for  Jesus  Christ  and  in- 
structed and  trained  in  his  service.  A  wise  evangelism,  aflame  with  a 
patsimi  for  Christ  and  the  building  of  His  Kingdom,  one  that  actually 
knows  the  mind  and  beart  of  childhood  and  youth,  can  win  uncounted 
miUioos  for  Christ  and  the  Churcti.  Our  reorganized  Association  with 
its  provision  for  actual  interdenominational  co-operation  we  believe  to 
be  a  Providential  provision  for  meeting  an  unparalleled  national  emer- 
gency. In  every  way  the  programs  and  forms  of  activi^  of  the  Evan- 
gelical churches  should  be  strengthened  and  extended  to  meet  the  new 
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demands.  Our  objectives  should  include:  (a)  The  organization  of 
new  schools  in  all  n^lected  districts;  (b)  The  enrollment  in  Sunday 
schools.  Weekday  Schools  of  Religion,  and  Daily  Vacation  Church 
Schools  of  all  children  and  young  people  not  now  being  reached ;  and 
(c)  The  increase  in  regularity  of  attendance  of  all  pupils  enrolled  in 
religious  schools. 

A  field  of  activity  of  tremendous  need  and  remarkable  promise  is 
open  to  this  association  in  the  promotion  of  Weekday  Schools  of 
Religion  and  Daily  Vacation  Church  Schools.  In  response  to  the  efforts 
already  made  by  the  Association  in  common  with  denominational 
boards  and  other  agencies  a  widespread  awakening  of  interest  in 
weekday  instruction  has  already  taken  place.  Thousands  of  com- 
munities are  ready  for  a  forward  step  if  possible  ways  and  means  may 
be  shown.  Wiae  guidance  is  greatly  needed.  Only  in  exceptional  sit- 
uations can  the  individual  local  church  proceed  alone.  In  most  cases 
some  form  of  interdenominational  co-operation  is  essential  if  the  need 
and  opportunity  are  to  be  adequately  met.  It  is  to  meet  this  strategic 
opportunity  in  the  religious  life  of  North  America,  we  believe,  that 
this  reorganized  association  has  been  raised  up. 

2.  Buildmgt  <md  Equipment. — One  of  the  greatest  hindrances  to 
the  development  of  an  effective  program  of  religious  education  in  the 
local  church  is  the  lack  of  suitable  physical  equipment  It  is  the  rve 
exception  to  find  a  church  properly  equipped  to  carry  on  an  educa- 
tional program.  A  nation-wide  campaign  is  needed  to  awaken  Chris- 
tian people  to  the  need  of  better  church  buildings  in  co-operation  with 
denominational  agencies.  Our  Association  should  give  the  widest  pos- 
sible publicity  (I)  to  the  present  inadequacy  and  unadaptability  of  the 
church  plants  of  the  country  to  the  needs  of  an  educational  program; 
(2)  to  the  sources  of  information  r^arding  approved  standards  for 
church  and  Sunday  school  buildings;  and  (3)  to  concrete  examples 
of  buildings  which  make  possible  a  program  ministering  to  the  whole 
life  of  childhood  and  youth. 

3.  Organisation. — There  are  urgent  problems  of  organization 
awaiting  solution  in  most  local  churches.  Duplications  and  lack  of 
correlatian  with  resulting  inefficiency  are  exceedingly  common.  Special 
attention  must  be  given  to  these  problems  by  sll  of  the  agencies  of 
religions  education.  With  effo.t  for  improving  organization  should  go 
effort  to  improve  completeness  of  records  of  existing  agencies. 

The  small  school  should  be  given  immediate  attention  as  a  distinct 
educational  problem.    The  success  or  failure  of  small  schools  depends 
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in  large  measure  on  the  training  and  efficiency  of  the  administrtitive 
officer!.  Until  superintendents  are  trained,  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
Sunday  schools  of  North  America  will  be  inefficient  Superintendents' 
and  Officers'  Training  Courses  should  be  urged  as  the  most  pressing 
need  of  small  schools.  Standardized  types  of  organization  adapted  to 
schools  of  various  sizes  should  be  developed. 

4.  Tfoehert.—Mon  teachers  are  an  imperative  need.  Most  Sunday 
schools  are  hampered  in  their  growth  by  the  lack  of  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  teachers  to  provide  for  existing  classes,  not  to  speak  of  the 
urgent  need  for  a  largely  increased  number  of  classes.  Doubtless 
many  churches  have  unused  resources.  An  appreciable  advance  could 
be  made  by  a  campaign  to  recruit  the  teaching  ranks  from  young 
people  who  are  high-school  or  college  graduates.  Increased  attention 
should  also  be  given  to  influencing  denominational  colleges  to  give 
religious  education  its  rightful  place  in  the  college  program,  to  interest 
collie  students  in  courses  in  religious  education,  and  to  encourage 
churches  to  use  the  services  of  college  studen^  and  graduates. 

The  master  key  to  the  situation,  however,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
development  of  all  the  agencies  of  training  for  leadership  and  teach- 
ing. There  should  be  the  most  vigorous  promotion  of  training  classes 
in  the  local  church,  community  training  classes,  community  training 
schools,  schools  of  principles  and  methods,  mmmer  institutes  and  as- 
semblies, reading  circles  and  other  methods  of  training  available  for 
the  rank  and  file  of  teachers  and  officers.  Our  association  has  found 
its  most  distinctive  opportunity  for  service  in  the  promotion  of  Com- 
munity Training  Schools.  These  should  be  very  greatly  increased  in 
number  during  the  ensuing  quadrennium,  their  work  more  closely 
supervised,  and  their  standards  conformed  to  those  of  the  denomina- 
tions. This  is  a  piece  of  work  of  immense  importance  for  which  no 
agency  exists  except  our  reorganized  association. 

5.  SHftrvition. — A  large  majority  of  the  Sunday  schools  of 
America  are  suffering  from  the  effects  of  Lottg-dislanct  Suptrvision, 
and  from  their  failure  to  TKt^piizt  that  voluntary,  local  workers  need 
Immediate,  Constant  and  Personal  supervision  by  highly  trained 
^Kcialists. 

There  is  special  need  just  now  to  magnify  the  importance  of  the 
office  of  superintendent  of  the  local  school.  In  most  schools,  this 
officer  must  be  both  executive  and  supervisor.  The  small  schools, 
especially,  are  not  apt  to  rise  higher  than  the  intelligence,  devotion 
and  ideals  of  the  superintendents. 
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For  the  unprovcment  of  supervision  it  will  be  necessary  to  stress: 

(a)  Nation-wide  effort  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  superintend- 
ents in  local  schools. 

(b)  Organized  effort  to  secure  the  employment  of  highly  trained 
directors  of  religious  education  in  local  churches. 

(c)  Encouragement  of  the  movement  to  employ  full-time,  trained 
supervbors  for  communities  and  cities  in  order  that  super- 
vision may  be  more  continuous  and  in  order  that  co-operative 
educational   enterprises   may  have   more   capable   leadership. 

6.  Slandardt.—AW  effective  supervision  implies  the  erection  and 
administration  of  standards.  A  number  of  helpful  standards  and  scales 
of  measurements  are  now  available.  The  Committee  on  Education  is 
now  endeavoring  to  develop  a  composite  standard  for  the  measuring 
of  the  work  of  the  church  school.  These  standards  will  be  released 
as  rapidly  as  they  are  completed. 

7.  CwTiVwiMWi.— There  is  no  more  important  problem  now  before 
the  leaders  in  the  field  of  religious  education  than  the  preparation  of 
suitable  curricula  for  all  ^ipes  of  Sunday  schools,  and  for  weekday 
and  vacation  schools  of  religion.  Evangelism,  social  and  missionary 
education,  and  other  agencies  of  vital  importance  to  the  modern 
church  are  all  dependent,  in  large  measure,  on  the  creation  of  bodies  of 
teaching  material  appropriate  for  pupils  and  teachers. 

8.  Finance.— ?ia  adequate  program  of  religious  education  will  in* 
volve  largely  increased  expenditures  for  religious  education.  Our 
present  annual  expenditure  per  pupil  is  ridiculously  low.  In  spite  of 
this  fact,  teachers  and  officers  of  many  local  schools  are  exceedingir 
sensitive  in  the  matter  of  any  increase  of  expenditures.  All  of  the 
denominations  will  be  compelled  to  face  squarely  the  problems  in- 
volved in  providing  resources  which  will  give  to  the  childreia  of 
Atnerica  the  amount  and  quality  of  religious  education  which  are  es- 
sential to  the  most  perfect  Christian  citizenship.  In  this  effort  our 
Association  through  its  field  contacts  should  be  able  to  render  effective 
aid. 

9.  Co-OT^nation  of  AgencUs.—lt  is  confidently  believed  by  your 
Executive  Committee  that  the  reorganization  of  your  associaticm,  to- 
gether with  that  of  its  auxiliary  associations,  will  be  one  of  the  most 
effective  possible  means  of  bringing  about  that  co-ordination  and 
unifying  of  existing  agencies  that  is  required  for  the  largest  effec- 
tiveness. It  will  aid  in  the  distribution  of  the  available  resources  in 
such  manner  as  to  bring  the  largest  amount  and  quality  of  assistance 
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to  the  teachcTR  and  officers  in  local  schools  and  communities.  The 
gnat  need  of  help  in  the  local  schools  makes  it  imperative  that  fric> 
tion,  overlapping  and  waste  be  eliminated.  Jast  this,  we  believe,  will 
be  accomplished  by  the  completion  of  the  reorganization  of  the  Inter- 
natiooal  Association  and  the  affiliated  State  Association. 

Fina»eial  Budget. — After  careful  consideration  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee recommends  that  the  tiew  qoadrennium  b^:in  with  a  minimum 
badget  for  the  first  jcar  of  $11(X(ID0,  and  that  the  pledges  called  for 
in  this  Convention  be  upon  this  basis.  As  additional  funds  are  made 
arailable,  the  work  «f  course  will  be  expanded.  It  should  be  remenv- 
bered,  however,  that  with  the  merging  of  the  denominational  and  ter- 
ritorial forces  in  the  new  organization,  the  man  power  for  cO'^ipera- 
tive  work  is  more  than  doubled.  Money  invested  in  the  new  Interna- 
tional Stmday  School  Coimcil  of  Ret^:>oiis  Education  and  its  affiliated 
territorial  agencies  may  be  expected  to  accomplish  at  least  twice  as 
mach  for  co-operative  worit  as  has  ever  been  possible  in  the  past,  and 
funds  contributed  to  the  denominational  boards  which  co-operate  in 
this  •rganication  mil  also  dtredly  aid  the  c(M>perative  task.  There  is 
most  urgent  need  for  die  largest  possible  investment  of  funds  in  the 
cause  of  religious  education  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  new  budget  called 
for  by  the  Executive  Conmittee  may  be  largely  over-subscribed. 
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ADDRESSES  AT  CONVENTION 

Evangelism 

Sunday  School  Evangelism 

J«ne  M.  Bwler,   SoperiuteiidBn^  of   BTaagaliiin, 
United  Christian  Mittionary  Society,  Disciples  of  Christ 

THE  hour  is  characterized  by  a  renewed  interest  in  erangelism. 
For  the  past  decade  and  more  the  evangelistic  fires  have  been 
dying  down,  the  feet  of  soul-winners  have  become  leaden,  and 
church  membership  has  been  on  the  decline.  A  change  has  come  dur- 
ing these  recent  months  and  it  is  di£Eerent  now.  The  evangelistic  tides 
are  coming  in. 

This  last  year  has  been  an  unprecedented  one  for  evai^istic  re- 
sults in  the  Protestant  churches  of  North  America.  Over  two  million 
new  members  were  added  and  a  large  percent  of  this  great  number 
came  directly  from  the  Bible  schools. 

There  is  a  difference  between  evangelism  and  revlvalisio.  Evan- 
gelism has  to  do  with  the  proclamation  of  the  "evangel"  or  "good 
news."  It  is  the  carrying  out  of  the  great  commission,  "gc^  make 
disciples."  Revivalism  has  to  do  with  that  which  is  in  a  state  of 
declension  and  needs  reviving.  All  of  us  believe  in  evangelism  but 
we  may  differ  as  to  the  methods  used  in  carrying  it  on.  All  of  us 
believe  in  the  revivals  of  the  Wesleys,  the  Welsh  revivals,  the  Moody 
revivals,  and  others,  but  we  may  differ  as  to  some  of  the  methods 
used.  We  ought  to  be  careful  in  our  thinking  and  not  confuse  meth- 
ods with  the  thing  itself.  There  are  some  of  our  religious  education 
leaders  even,  who  in  their  speaking  and  writing,  would  have  us  be- 
lieve that  religious  education  is  one  thing  and  evangelism  is  another. 
These  two  forces  are  bound  inseparably  together.  Evangelism  is  not 
something  to  be  added  to  the  educational  program  of  the  Sunday 
school.  Evangelism  is  at  the  very  heart  of  this  program.  What  is 
needed  in  this  great  hour  in  our  Sunday  school  progress  is  to  give 
religious  education  more  of  an  evangelistic  content  and  evangelism 
more  of  an  educational  content.  Jesus  was  both  a  preacher  and  a 
122 
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teacher.  Hu  teaching  wai  evangelistic  and  his  preaching  was  educa- 
tjonaL    We  need  both  light  and  heat  in  extending  the  Kingdom. 

The  Sunday  school  is  a  mighty  evangelistic  agency.  This  organi- 
zation throughout  the  years  has  made  no  greater  contribution  to  the 
onward  progress  of  the  Kingdom  than  just  here.  It  prepares  the  soil, 
aows  the  seed  and  reaps  the  harvest.  Smce  the  time  of  its  humble 
beginnings  in  the  days  of  Robert  R»ikes  until  now  millions  have  been 
reached  for  Qirist  and  his  church.  The  word  has  been  taught — the 
word  has  been  believed— the  word  has  been  obeyed.  What  an  evan- 
gelistic power  resides  in  this  great  army  of  about  twenty-one  million 
today.  The  Sunday  school  is  so  organized  and  planned  as  to  make 
possible  a  normal,  sane  and  a  scriptural  evangelism.  The  modem 
graded  school  has  helped  to  correct  the  mistaken  assumption  that  only 
adults  were  proper  subjects  of  evangelism.  We  have  now  discovered 
that  the  most  normal  type  of  evangelism  is  that  which  begins  and  is 
nurtured  by  the  ideals  and  processes  of  the  modern  graded  Bible 
school  with  graded  lessons  and  graded  worship.  In  other  words — 
graded  life— a  graded  book  and  graded  evangelism. 

For  example,  the  little  children,  four  or  6ve  years  old,  the  begin- 
ners, are  taught  the  rudiments  of  the  understanding  of  God  through 
their  intimate  and  simple  home  with  father  and  mother.  The  flower 
begins  its  unfolding  down  here  in  these  very  tender  years. 

Primary  children,  six,  seven  and  eight  years  of  age,  are  taught  to 
approach  God  along  the  avenues  of  their  experience,  learning  to  think 
of  him  as  Heavenly  Father,  learning  to  love  him,  pray  to  him,  and 
learning  that  they  may  render  him  simple  childhood  service. 

The  juniors,  nine,  ten  and  eleven,  are  taught  first  of  all  how  to  use 
their  Bibles,  to  love  them,  to  find  in  them  the  stories  they  like  to  read, 
and  also  what  it  means  to  obey  the  Heavenly  Father,  as  they  have  been 
taught  to  obey  their  earthly  parents. 

Plan  Stupixs  to  Lead  to  Pukjc  Confession 
The  first  year  of  the  intermediate  department,  the  twelve-year-olds, 
is  a  crisis  year.  It  is  a  nutter  of  wide  experience  that  boys  and  girls 
nurtured  in  a  graded  school  have  come  to  such  a  knowledge  and  to 
such  a  love  of  Jesus  as  their  friend  and  Saviour  by  the  time  they  are 
twelve  years  old,  that  tbey  wish  to  be  known  publicly  as  Christians,  as 
Hu  followers.  For  that  reason,  the  studies  for  the  twelve-year-old 
pnpil  in  our  graded  schools  are  carefully  planned  to  help  him  to  this 
public  profession  of  his  faith  and  loyalty  to  Jesus.    It  was  at  this  age 
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that  Jesus  in  th«  temple  said,  "I  must  be  about  toy  Father's  bosiaets." 
It  has  been  found  that  very  few  pupils  pass  through  their  twelfth 
year  in  a  carefully  graded  Sunday  school  with  graded  lessons  without 
confessing  their  faith  in  Christ.    This  is  as  it  should  be. 

The  'teen  age  pupil  finds  himself  studying  what  life  is  with  the  help 
of  the  biographies  of  the  living  people  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
then  of  the  New  Testament.  He  is  also  learning  how  life,  to  please 
God,  must  relate  itself  to  the  doing  of  his  will.  Thus  at  the  very 
time  when  the  child's  will  b^ns  to  manifest  itself,  he  is  studying  how 
it  may  be  harmonized  with  the  will  of  God.  And  thus  he  is  learning, 
if  he  has  already  become  a  Christian,  one  of  the  necessary  principles 
of  successful  Christian  living.  If  he  has  not  yet  become  a  Christian, 
he  is  learning  that  his  happiness  and  his  power  depend  upon  bringing 
himself  into  subjection  to  the  will  of  God. 

In  the  fifteenth  year,  the  boy  and  girl  in  the  graded  Sunday  school 
is  given  an  opportunity  to  become  intimately  acquainted  with  Jesus 
by  means  of  a  nine  months'  study  of  his  wonderful  life.  This  Is  in 
preparation  for  the  conversion  crisis,  which  normally  comes  about  the 
sixteenth  year. 

The  lessons  for  the  sixteenth  year  assume  that  most  of  the  boys 
and  girls  have  become  Christians  and  are  therefore  concerned  with 
problems  and  perplexities  of  Christian  living,  with  the  church,  and 
with  the  Scriptures.  All  of  these  things  are  explained  to  them  in  the 
instruction  of  this  year. 

Some  chartings  dealing  with  the  age  of  conversion  use  to  show 
that  the  average  age  was  fifteen  years  plus.  Now  the  average  of  con- 
version is  thirteen  plus.  Two  years  have  been  added  for  the  service 
of  the  Kingdom.  It  can  be  thus  seen  what  values  there  are  in  evan- 
gelism in  a  graded  school  with  graded  lesoas  and  graded  worship. 

Begirming  with  the  seventeen-year-olds,  they  are  guided  in  a  study 
of  the  world  as  a  field  for  Christian  service.  A  little  later,  when  they 
are  eighteen  and  nineteen  and  twenty,  they  are  studying  the  philosophy 
of  right  living  as  it  is  interpreted  in  the  literature  of  the  Old  and  the 
New  Testament  Scriptures. 

Experience  has  therefore  shovm  us  that  the  most  natural,  and 
therefore  the  most  fruitful,  and  consequently  the  finest  type  of  evan- 
gelism, is  possible  in  connection  with  a  graded  school  with  graded  les- 
sons. In  the  rrtodem  Sunday  school  we  find  God's  graded  child,  God's 
gradsd  book  and  graded  evangelism. 

Sunday  school  evangelism  is  so  very  important  because  it  deals 
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so  largely  with  youth.  Youth  time  is  the  great  dectiioa  time  of  life. 
Seventy  per  cent  in  the  church  became  Christians  at  the  age  of  twelve 
to  twenty.  Sixty-eight  of  the  first  crimes  committed  are  from  the  ages 
of  twelve  to  twenty.  Ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  Christiana  of  today 
made  their  decision  before  they  were  twenty-five  years  of  age,  Nico- 
demus  said  to  Jesus,  "How  can  a  man  be  bom  again  when  he  is  old?" 
— A  great  question  this.  He  can  be  bom  again  when  he  is  oid  bnl  our 
experiences  and  statistics  prove  conclusively  that  very  few  are  bom 
again  when  old 

Hr.  Moody  said,  "If  we  can  save  one  generation  we  have  put  the 
devil  out  of  business."  Frank  L.  Brown  put  it  right  when  he  said,  "To 
rescue  was  the  voice  of  yesterday,  to  prevent  it  the  divine  whisper  of 
today."  Jesus  set  the  child  in  the  midst  and  said  to  his  disciples  "Ex- 
cept ye  become  converted  and  become  as  little  children  ye  shall  in  no 
wise  enter  the  Kingdom  of  heaven."  Too  often  we  put  the  adult  in 
the  center  and  say  to  the  child,  "Become  like  the  man."  If  the  world 
is  to  be  won  to  Chrbt  in  any  generation  the  child  must  be  kept  at  the 

Most  Win  Adults  Also 

In  our  thiaking  of  Sunday  school  evangelism  we  must  not  forget 
that  this  organization  presents  a  glorious  opportunity  and  puts  on  all 
Christians  a  tremendous  obligation  to  win  the  adults  as  well  as  the 
youth.  An  adult  ought  not  be  a  member  of  a  Bible  class  very  long 
until  someone  makes  a  pergonal  approach  and  a  warm  personal  appeal 
to  lead  him  to  Christ  These  adult  men  and  women  in  our  schools 
should  be  won  to  Christ  not  only  for  their  own  sakes  but  abo  for  the 
sake  of  the  boys  and  girls  in  their  homes.  Every  tx^  and  girl  ought 
to  have  Christian  parents.  It  is  very  difficult  for  a  Christian  boy  or 
girl  to  live  in  an  un-Christian  home. 

There  are  four  factors  to  consider  in  winning  our  Sunday  schools 
to  Christ.  They  are  the  superintendent,  the  pastor,  the  teacher  and 
the  parent 

The  superintendent  is  a  leader.  But  how  does  he  lead  and  where? 
One  of  the  principal  things  in  the  school  about  which  he  should  give 
his  greatest  concern  is  that  his  school  from  year  to  year  shall  be 
onanimous  for  Christ.  To  do  this  there  must  be  an  evangelistic  at- 
mosphere created  in  the  school,  so  that  conversions  shall  be  sought  for 
and  expected.  He  will  need  to  have  a  strong  evangelistic  committee 
to  work  with  him  in  planning  a  definite  yearly  evangelistic  program. 
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At  least  two  deciaion  days  should  be  plumed  and  prepared  for  each 
Tear.    The  best  times  are  Christmas  sod  Easter. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  contribution  the  superintendent  cut  make  in 
totil-winninf  is  to  keep  his  teachers  and  officers  saturated  and  domi- 
nated with  the  evangelistic  spirit  and  passion.  Special  messages  should 
be  brought  to  the  teachers'  meetings  and  private  interviews  should  be 
held  with  any  teacher  in  the  school  who  is  negligent  and  unconcern- 
ing  in  leading  her  class  to  a  definite  decision  for  Christ 

Pasiob  a  Lakgb  Factor 

The  pastor  is  a  factor  in  Sunday  school  evangelism.  Of  course  now 
and  then  one  will  find  a  pastor  who  b  not  interested  enough  in  his 
school  even  to  attend.  But  this  is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule. 
Such  a  pastor  is  living  in  the  mental  attitude  of  twen^five  years  ago. 
A  live  pastor  considers  his  Sunday  school  his  best  and  greatest  field 
for  evangelism.  He  can  help  create  the  soul-winning  atmosphere  for 
the  teachers  and  the  school  A  wise  pastor  will  make  much  of  his 
class  of  instruction,  taking  a  group  of  his  boys  and  girls  at  stated 
times  and  preparing  them  in  mind  and  heart  for  their  great  public 
decision  of  Christ  as  Saviour  and  Lord. 

Some  pastors  complain  that  they  are  so  busy  they  have  do  time  for 
the  Sunday  schooL  Perhaps  if  some  of  our  pastors  would  give  less 
time  to  lodges  and  clubs  they  might  have  more  time  for  the  evan- 
gelism of  those  committed  to  their  care.  But  more  pastors  than  ever 
in  the  history  of  religious  education  are  taking  a  great  place  and  part 
in  the  work. 

The  Sunday  school  teacher  occupies  a  strategic  position.  Someone 
has  said  that  when  it  comes  to  winning  souls  to  Christ  in  the  Sun- 
day school  that  the  pastor  is  across  the  street  the  superintendent  at 
arm's  length  and  the  teacher  face  to  face.  If  scores  and  scores  of 
youth  are  ever  won  to  Christ  it  must  be  by  the  teacher.  Many  in 
the  churches  now  would  not  be  there  had  it  not  been  for  a  warm 
hearted  faithful  teacher  who  realized  that  she  was  not  only  teaching 
lessons,  but  boys  and  girls.  A  wise  teacher  will  pray  with  the  member 
of  the  class  that  ought  to  become  a  Christian.  She  will  carry  a  pr^«r 
list,  remembering  each  one  by  name.  A  wise  teacher  will  also  call 
in  the  home  to  talk  with  the  parents  about  the  decisions  of  thdr  chil- 
dren. A  little  girl  once  said,  "First  I  loved  my  teacher,  then  I  loved 
my  teacher's  Bible,  and  next  I  loved  my  teacher^s  Christ."  The  life  of 
the  teacher  is  the  life  of  hts  teachings.    "They  that  be  teachers  shall 
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•tune  u  tbt  brislitness  of  the  fimument  and  they  that  turn  aany  to 
righteousness  as  the  stars  forever  and  ever." 

The  next  factor  in  Sunday  school  evangelism  is  the  parent  Their 
co-operation  and  loving  sympathy  are  so  necessary  just  here.  "The 
history  of  the  church  is  one  continued  story  of  the  fruits  of  parental 
fiddi^  in  bringing  children  to  Girist  in  early  years  and  building  them 
ap  into  strong  and  fruitful  ministers.  Susannah  Wesley  was  a  true 
evangelist  in  her  household  and  the  tides  she  let  in  motion  have 
touched  every  abore  and  blessed  every  nation  with  their  benefactions." 

Think  for  a  moment  of  the  great  advantages  which  the  parent  has 
over  all  other  spiritual  agencies  that  work  for  the  soul's  salvation.  The 
parent  has  the  ftrtt  chance  with  the  child.  Long  before  the  public 
school  teacher  or  the  Sunday  school  teacher  gets  the  child  the  parents, 
by  precept  and  example,  are  moulding  and  shaping  the  plastic  life. 
The  parent  has  the  bett  chance  with  the  child.  If  true  and  worthy  th^ 
have  the  child's  greatest  confidence.  The  parent  has  the  longett 
chance.  During  the  many  years  of  infancy,  childhood  and  youth  they 
are  constantly  under  parental  care  and  supervision  or  tm.y  be,  if  par- 
ents care  to  have  it  so.  If  the  parent  allows  them  to  drift  during 
these  tender  years,  God  will  hold  them  to  account. 

For  parental  evangelism  to  be  most  effective  both  parents  must  be 
Christians  and  ^Ky  must  be  sincere  Christians.  The  word  of  God 
must  be  taught  in  the  home  and  the  children  must  be  taken,  not  sent, 
to  church  both  for  the  period  of  Bible  study  and  that  of  worship.  The 
parents  must  talk  with  their  children  and  put  upon  them  the  claims 
of  Christ  as  their  Saviour.  A  mother  tame  to  her  pastor,  stating  that 
her  boy  was  14  years  of  age  and  she  would  appreciate  it  very  much 
if  he  would  seek  to  win  her  boy  to  Christ.  The  pastor  was  wise  and 
replied  by  urging  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  mother  to  win  her  own 
boy.  She  went  home  and  spoke  to  the  boy.  He  was  glad,  for  said 
h^  "I've  been  wailing  a  year  for  you  to  say  something  to  me  about 
this."  After  the  boy  had  made  his  public  decision  the  mother  came 
to  the  pastor  to  thank  him  for  his  suggestion.  She  was  most  happy 
to  think  that  she  had  the  honor  of  winning  her  own  boy  to  Christ. 

If  a  boy  or  girl  attends  our  Sunday  schools  from  the  beginners' 
to  the  age  of  16  and  has  never  made  a  public  decision  for  Christ,  some- 
one has  blundered  somewhere.  It  is  just  as  natural  for  a  boy  or  girl, 
properly  taught  and  atmosphered,  to  come  to  Christ  as  it  is  for  an 
American  Beauty  rose  to  turn  its  face  to  the  sun. 

One  of  the  most  elTective  methods  in  Sunday  school  soul  win- 
ning u  personal  evangelism.    Jesus  used  this  method  in  his  teaching 
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and  work  more  ttun  any  other.  The  Sunday  school  presenti  glorioui 
opportunities  for  this  kind  of  evangelistic  service. 

It  was  the  New  Testament  method  most  used.  Andrew  finds  Jesus 
and  then  turns  to  find  his  brother,  Simon  Peter.  Jesus  finds  Phillip 
and  I%illip  finds  Nathaniel.  Peter  converts  Cornelius,  Phillip  preaches 
to  the  Ethiopian  and  Paul  wins  the  Philippian  jailor.  Personal  soul- 
winning  is  an  art,  but  too  often  it  has  become  a  lost  art  Ever;  Chris- 
tian is  an  evangelist  and  should  do  the  work  of  an  evangeUst.  We 
are  told  to  tell;  we  are  found  to  find;  we  are  saved  to  Mve.  "We 
tell  it;  they  believe  it;  Christ  does  it"  Too  often  we  have  been 
ringing  church  bells  when  we  ought  to  be  ringing  door  bells;  we 
have  been  doing  by  purse  what  we  ought  to  be  doing  in  person;  we 
have  been  doing  by  proxy  what  we  ought  to  be  doing  by  proximity; 
we  hare  been  camping  when  we  ought  to  have  been  campaigning.  As 
Christians  the  hour  has  come  in  this  testing  time  of  the  world's  life 
when  we  need  to  exchange  our  parlor  slippers  for  marching  sandals, 
strike  our  tents  and  begin  the  march  to  win  the  last,  the  least  and  the 
lost  for  Christ  in  our  great  America. 

The  divine  dynamic  for  all  this  is  the  Holy  Spirit.  "Ye  shall 
receive  power  after  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  come  upon  you."  I  be- 
lieve that  every  conversion  is  begun  by  the  Holy  Spirit  kept  up  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  and  consummated  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  "He  when  He  is 
come  will  convict  the  world  of   sin,  of  righteousness  and  of  judg- 

Think  of  the  size  of  this  Sunday  school  army  of  North  America — 
with  its  twenty-one  million  members.  What  a  power  and  what  a  force 
for  tiie  evangelization  of  America  and  through  America,  the  evan- 
gelization of  the  world  I  Think  of  2,000,000  teachers  and  officers !  Sup- 
pose we  go  home  and  in  greater  earnestness  than  ever  before,  each 
teacher  seek  to  win  her  class  for  Christ,  each  home  seek  to  be  united 
for  Christ,  each  superintendent  seek  to  win  his  whole  school  for 
Christ  and  every  pastor  try  to  do  well  his  part  in  the  soul  winning  re- 
sponsibility that  comes  upon  him  as  the  spiritual  leader  of  his  people. 

"He  that  is  wise  winneth  souls." 
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Educational  E^^ngelism 

W.  C  BittiDi 

Minister  Second  Baptist  Church,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 
I  OW  shall  tbe  Christian  charch  regard  the  child?  With  what  ere* 
and  feelings  should  every  disdple  of  Jesn>  look  upon  the  little 
hoy  who  has  just  arrived?  Nonnal  affection  is  awakened  in  the  souls 
of  parents.  It  cannot  be  described  by  those  who  have  it,  nor  under- 
stood hf  those  who  have  it  not  When  Jesus  said,  "If  ye.  being  evil, 
know  how  to  give  good  gifts  unto  your  children,  how  much  more  shall 
your  Father  who  is  in  heaven  give  good  things  to  them  that  ask  him," 
he  drove  us  into  the  holy  of  holies  of  our  parental  love  that  we  mi^t 
understand  his  father-heart 

Educational  evangelism  assumes  that  the  child  is  born  with  religions 
capacity,  and  proceeds  to  unfold  that  capacity  according  to  the  best 
ideals  and  methods  which  have  been  given  to  us  by  religious  experi- 
ence. Let  it  be  understood  thorougly  that  by  education  we  do  not 
mean  the  impartatton  of  information.  By  education  we  mean  the  de- 
velopment of  all  the  normal  human  capacities.  This  is  a  process  that 
never  ceases.  Only  our  bodies  mature.  Our  social  capacities  are  for- 
ever stimulated  and  constantly  unfold.  Our  intellectual  abilities  are 
forever  developing  until  the  mind  itself  breaks  down.  Education  has 
to  do  with  the  stimulation  of  our  native  abilities  and  their  proper  use. 
When  we  use  this  term  in  relation  to  religion  we  mean  precisely  the 
same  thing  that  we  mean  when  we  use  it  of  other  native  capacities. 
Only  the  mistaken  notion  that  education  is  the  imparting  of  informa- 
tion could  ever  have  caused  discussion  over  wiiat  educational  evan- 
gelism signifies. 

It  is  on  this  native  human  capacity  for  religion  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  God  relies  in  all  of  his  api>eal3  to  the  human  heart  He  uses 
various  avenues  of  approach,  and  many  kinds  of  instruments.  But 
through  them  all  it  is  one  and  the  same  Spirit  making  its  appeal  to  the 
human  soul.  In  every  transformation  that  occurs  there  are  five  ele- 
ments. First  there  is  the  malerial  or  character  to  be  transferred.  Sec- 
ondly, in  the  distance  is  the  ideal  into  which  the  material  or  character 
is  to  be  transferred.  Between  these  two  extremes  lie  three  other  fac- 
tors none  of  which  may  be  disregarded.  There  is  the  energy  which  is 
to  accomplish  the  transformation;  there  are  the  instruments  through 
which  the  energy  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  material  or  the  cliar- 
acter  to  be  transformed  into  the  ideal;  and  lastly,  there  is  the  time 
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necessary  for  the  tramformatioa  We  speak  of  instantaneous  dianges. 
Yet  it  is  questionable  whether  any  such  have  occurred. 

With  diis  conception  in  mind  let  us  make  its  application  to  educa- 
tional evangelism.  Here  is  the  character  of  the  human  being  which  is 
the  material.  Yonder  is  the  filial  relation  to  God  and  the  fraternal  re* 
lation  to  man  as  the  ideal  into  which  this  character  is  to  grow.  This 
development  is  accomplished  by  divine  energy,  God  the  Holy  Spirit 
brooding  over  this  human  character  until  it  is  brought  into  oral  and 
ethical  sonsbip  to  the  heavenlj'  Father,  and  into  fraternal  relations  with 
other  human  beings.  When  this  relation  to  God  and  to  roan  is  like 
that  of  Jesus  Christ,  then  the  human  being  becomes  a  Christian.  God 
is  the  agent  who  accomplishes  this  result  The  instruments  he  uses  are 
as  manifold  and  multiform  as  the  processes  of  human  life.  He  is  not 
confined  to  any  one.  He  works  through  all  things  that  affect  the  hu- 
man soul.  He  uses  men  and  truth  which  comes  through  tnen,  and  ex- 
periences whether  personal  or  racial,  and  literature,  and  events  in 
one's  own  career,  and  all  other  conceivable  influences  that  play  upon 
the  human  spirit  And  here  is  the  matter  of  time.  Of  our  Lord  him- 
self it  is  written  that  "The  child  grew  in  wisdom,  and  in  knowledge, 
and  in  favor  with  God  and  man."  Just  how  long  a  human  being  nor- 
mally should  live  until  he  acknowledges  the  sovereign^  of  God  over 
his  life  and  his  moral  duties  towards  others  no  one  is  able  to  telL 
How  young  can  a  child  be  when  be  becomes  aware  of  the  power  of 
God  over  his  soul  no  one  can  telL  How  old  can  a  person  be  before 
he  has  so  hardened  his  soul  that  the  spirit  of  God  cannot  reach  him 
through  any  instrunieotality?    Who  shall  answer? 

Educational  evangelism  then  believes  utterly  that  all  changes 
wrought  in  moral  nature  are  due  to  the  energy  of  the  Spirit  of  God 
brooding  over  the  human  soul  and  working  through  instrumentalities. 
It  is  in  the  region  of  instrumentalities  that  we  find  our  place.  God  is 
the  cause.  We  are  the  instruments.  In  this  august  process  of  deal- 
ing with  the  growing  human  life  we  are  workers  together  with  him 
because  he  is  working  through  us.  We  cannot  ignore  the  high  and 
sublime  function  which  our  lives  have  in  their  service  to  the  Uves  of 
others  in  this  way.  No  roan  can  regard  bis  life  as  useless  since  it 
plays  upon  the  soul  of  another.  Every  minister  is  to  realize  his  won- 
derful agency,  but  to  be  humble  in  the  thought  that  he  is  only  an 
agent  Every  Simday  school  teacher  likewise  is  to  feel  the  unsur- 
passable dignity  of  his  relation  to  the  young  life  with  which  he  deals, 
but  to  realize  in  humanity  that  it  is  God  who  is  working  through  him. 
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What  then  is  conversion,  which  is  the  aim  of  educational  evan- 
getiHn?  Let  us  answer  that  it  is  that  experience,  gradua]  or  sudden, 
reached  through  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  when  the  moral,  religious 
and  ethical  capacities  in  the  human  being,  dominated  by  Jesus  Christ, 
control  all  other  capacities  in  our  lives.  It  is  the  experience  that  takes 
place  when  the  moral,  religious  and  ethical  ideals  which  God  has  pnt 
into  the  human  soul  by  virtue  oE  its  capacity  to  receive  them  come  to 
rule  the  physical  capacity  so  that  the  body  is  ased  according  to  the 
moral  and  religious  ideals  which  God  has  implanted ;  when  they  dom- 
inate the  social  nature  so  that  all  relations  which  the  person  has  in 
the  home,  the  school,  in  recreation,  industry,  commerce,  and  politici 
are  ruled  by  the  same  ethical  and  moral  ideals  which  dominate  the 
body;  when  they  reign  over  the  intellectual  life  so  that  we  awake 
from  the  sluggishness  of  mental  idleness,  and  the  crookedness  of 
wrong  thinking,  and  the  wickedness  of  all  intellectual  obliquity,  and 
our  minds  are  being  used  as  God  intended  them  to  be.  There  is  no 
other  sort  of  conversion  that  is  worth  while  thinking  about  When, 
actually  and  really,  the  physical,  sodal  and  intellectual  life  of  ai^ 
human  being  is  ruled  by  the  religious,  moral  and  ethical  ideals  which 
God  has  revealed  to  us  in  Jesus  Christ,  then  the  person  is  a  Christian. 
No  amount  of  memorizing  catechisms,  no  repetitions  of  creeds,  no  mere 
knowledge  of  the  language  of  Holy  Scriptures,  no  submission  to 
forms  and  ceremonies  for  their  own  sake,  no  union  with  organiza- 
tions whether  they  be  called  churches  or  by  other  names,  no  mere  aa- 
sent  to  dogmas  can  ever  supplant  and  take  the  place  of  this  vital  ex- 
perience to  which  we  refer.  All  these  things  in  their  way  are  useful, 
and  language  of  the  soul,  and  expressions  of  life.  Unless  they  arc 
the  revelations  of  the  life  we  have  described,  they  are  mechanical 
and  meaningless.  The  goal  of  educational  evangelism  is  the  un- 
folding  of  the  life  of  the  human  being  in  all  its  aspects,  physical,  lo- 
cial,  intellectual  and  moral,  and  the  enthronement  of  the  religious  ele- 
ment over  all  the  other  elements  of  being.  This  religious  capacity  ii 
not  a  separate  and  distinct  thing  from  all  the  other  capacities  of  life. 
Every  personality  is  a  unity.  The  entire  personality  develops.  The 
religious  element  is  to  suffuse,  penetrate,  saturate,  control  the  body 
and  the  human  relations  and  the  human  thinking,  so  that  wherever 
these  go — and  they  go  everywhere — the  entire  being  is  to  express  the 
religious  ideaL  In  all  this  God  is  the  divine  energy.  We  are  his  in- 
struments, working  together  with  him,  channels  through  which  his 
ever  brooding  spirit  reaches  the  lives  of  others. 
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The  methods  used  in  educational  evangelism  are  very  simple.  They 
are  three.  First,  there  is  the  impartation  of  such  truth  as  the  growing 
hitman  being  can  understand  and  assimilate  at  any  given  state  of  its 
development  To  try  to  in^rt  truth  which  could  not  be  understood 
by  the  human  being  would  be  an  idle  process.  Only  so  far  as  truth 
can  be  appreciated  by  the  child  or  the  youth  can  it  become  powerful 
in  the  life.  This  is  precisely  what  Jesus  did  in  bb  ministry  as  a 
teacher.  He  spoke  as  men  were  able  to  hear.  He  declared  that  there 
were  many  things  that  he  wanted  to  tell  the  twelve,  but  thqr  could 
not  bear  them  at  the  time.  He  used  his  marvelous  parables  as  vehi- 
cles thoroughly  understood  by  those  who  listened  to  him.  He  em- 
ployed what  was  familiar  to  convey  what  was  new.  Both  as  to  the 
nature  and  the  method  of  his  teaching  there  was  this  brilliant  effort  to 
give  his  hearers  what  they  could  understand,  and  in  a  way  thoroughly 
comprehensible  to  them.  To  a  great  teacher  in  Israel  he  said,  "IE  I 
have  told  yon  earthly  things  and  you  do  not  believe,  how  shall  you 
believe  if  I  tell  you  heavenly  things."  In  other  words,  even  with  a 
grown-up  mature  human  being  like  the  great  Nicodcmus  the  Master 
pursued  the  same  ideal  that  he  followed  in  connection  with  the  twelve 
whom  he  would  train  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Kingdom,  It  is  out  of 
this  ideal  as  to  content  and  method  and  vehicle  that  all  our  plans  for 
graded  Sunday  school  instruction  grow.  If  we  vrish  to  make  truth 
dominant  over  life,  it  must  be  such  truth  as  can  be  easily  understood 
by  the  person  over  whose  life  it  is  to  rule.  In  our  public  schools  no 
one  would  think  of  teaching  conic  sections  to  those  who  are  busy 
mastering  the  multiplication  table.  It  would  be  equally  idle  to  try  to 
teach  to  the  growing  boy  or  girl  things  that  belong  to  the  mature 
mind,  and  for  the  understanding  of  which  much  previous  training  is 
necessary.  Educational  evangelism  thus  demands  that  there  should  be 
given  only  such  truth  at  the  pupil  at  any  given  sti^e  of  his  develop- 
ment can  assimilate ;  that  it  should  be  given  through  vehicles  that 
appeal  to  the  ear  and  the  eye  in  such  a  way  that  the  truth  itself  can 
be  grasped  and  retained.  There  is  nothing  more  vital  to  the  suc- 
cess of  educational  evangelism  than  this  persistent,  patient  effort  to 
give  to  the  pupil  in  the  Sunday  school  just  what  it  can  understand 
and  thoroughly  appreciate.  Religious  truth  coming  in  such  a  way 
fastens  itself  into  the  souls  of  those  who  thus  receive  it  The  Holy 
Spirit  is  the  Spirit  of  Truth.  His  instrument  is  reality.  We  have 
no  right  to  rob  the  Spirit  of  God  of  his  great  instrument  by  trying 
to  force  upon  the  developing  mind  of  the  child  things  that  it  cannot 
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tinderstaod.  On  the  contraiy,  i£  we  would  co-operate  with  the  Spirit 
of  God  there  is  the  most  solemn  obligation  resting  upon  as  to  make 
every  effort  to  see  that  the  child  receives  only  such  truth  as  it  can 
understand 

Secondly,  it  is  not  enough  that  the  child  or  the  growing  humar 
being  shall  simply  hear.  The  Great  Teacher  speaks  of  those  who  see 
and  do  not  perceive,  and  hear  and  do  not  understand.  That  is  his  de- 
scription of  the  plight  of  those  who  are  the  victims  of  things  that  are 
above  their  heads,  and  also  of  those  whose  hearts  are  hardened.  But 
the  Great  Teacher  also  said  that  the  seed  is  to  get  into  the  good 
ground,  and  to  bring  forth  first  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  then  the  full 
com  in  the  ear.  More  than  all  he  insisted  that  we  should  live  the 
truth  we  know.    We  are  not  to  be  hearers  of  the  word  only,  but  doers. 

Must  Practice  Truth 

Educational  evangelism  insists  upon  every  human  being  practicing 
the  truth  that  he  knows.  Even  the  little  child  in  the  kindergarten  who 
knows  no  theology,  but  whose  training  is  ethical  can  put  into  practice 
the  spirit  of  kindness  and  obedience  and  love  which  has  been  planted 
in  its  little  soul.  As  Che  human  life  unfolds  and  receives  more  and 
more  religious  truth,  it  can  practice  what  it  learns,  and  should  do  so. 
Educational  evangelism  insists  upon  this.  It  is  not  a  mere  matter  of 
adapted  instruction.    It  is  also  a  matter  of  expressional  activity. 

But  thirdly,  educational  evangelism  demands  that  the  silent,  pow- 
erful forces  of  cont^on  shall  be  rigorously  insisted  upon.  Our  Lord 
chose  the  twelve  not  only  to  listen  and  to  try  to  do  the  truth,  but  also 
"that  they  might  be  with  him"  It  was  through  this  companionship  that 
they  learned  vastly  more  than  from  the  words  that  fell  from  his  lips. 
The  significance  of  his  ideal  "that  they  might  be  with  him"  cannot  be 
exhausted.  The  intangible  glory  of  his  spirit  entered  into  their  hearts 
through  this  association. 

Educational  evangelism  insists  that  all  who  are  Christians  and 
have  come  to  enthrone  spiritual  ideals  in  their  lives  shall  carefully  live 
this  glorious  life  because  of  its  effect  upon  boys  and  girls  and  men 
and  women  whom  they  are  trying  to  lead  into  discipleship  to  the  Mas- 
ter, There  is  noplace  in  the  ideal  Sunday  school  for  a  teacher  who 
himself  is  not  a  disciple  of  Jesus  Christ.  As  well  install  a  phono- 
graph or  victrola  at  the  head  of  a  class  and  let  its  indented  cylinders 
or  discs  teach  catechisms  and  blurt  out  dogmas  when  the  machine 
knows  nothing  whatever  about  its  output,  as  to  have  a  Sunday  school 
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teacher  try  to  lead  boys  and  girls  into  discipleship  to  Jesus  Christ  of 
which  the  would-be  teacher  knows  nothing. 

Where  teachers  and  officers  of  the  Sunday  school  are  living  the  life 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  creating  a  Sunday  school  atmosphere  that  is 
charged  with  joy  and  love  and  righteousness  and  .unselfish  service,  it 
is  hard  for  any  growing  boy  or  girl  to  resist  this  atmosphere,  and  in 
the  impressionable  stages  of  human  development  this  atmosiAere  will 
penetrate  to  the  depths  of  the  soul  of  those  who  live  in  it  It  is  a 
vast  and  fatal  mistake  to  lay  emphasis  upon  what  is  mechanical  and 
material  in  school  equipment  and  processes  at  the  expense  of  what  is 
vital  and  Christian. 

In  nothing  that  has  been  said  is  there  the  slightest  desire  to  de- 
tract from  special  evangelistic  efforts  of  any  kind  that  may  induce 
anyone  to  decide  the  great  question  of  his  relation  to  Jesus  Christ.  At, 
the  same  time,  can  anyone  refuse  to  believe  that  the  normal  process 
for  any  child  belonging  to  a  Christian  home,  or  for  any  boy  or  girl  who 
has  in  early  years  entered  a  Sunday  school  is  other  than  the  process 
herein  outlined?  We  have  no  ri^  to  go  into  6ie  birth  chamber  and 
thank  God  for  the  gift  of  the  child,  for  life  that  is  fresh  from  heaven, 
and  then  allow  that  life  to  be  submerged  beneath  all  kinds  of  abnor- 
mal experiences  in  the  hope  that  some  day  the  powerful  word  of  some 
preacher  or  some  great  cataclysmic  experience  shall  arouse  that  life  to 
violent  repentance 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  child  in  tlie  Christian  home  and  in 
the  church  school  should  not  come,  as  gradually  as  the  dying  night 
changes  into  the  dawning  day,  to  know  itself  as  the  child  of  God,  liv- 
ing in  the  light  and  enjoying  the  love  of  the  heavenly  Father  and 
the  friendship  of  the  Christ  But  there  is  no  reason  why  other  human 
beings  should  not  fiower  In  a  single  day  from  dense  dark  color  into 
rich,  sweet  purity. 

A  Religion  of  Adventure 

Daniel  A.  Polinft 
Associate  President,  United  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor 
X^AN  is  bom  an  adventurer.    The  first  connected  words  that  fall 
^  -^  from  his  lips  form  a  question.     He  wants  to  know.     Through 
every  field  of  human  research  and  endeavor  he  takes  the  forward 
leading  trails  of  discovery. 

Today  in  one  great  department  of   science  sixteen  or  more  ex- 
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peditions  have  been  organized  and  are  now,  or  will  be  soon,  actively 
engaged.  Tb^  are  meteorological,  zoological,  ethnological,  geological 
and  biological.  Six  groups  are  penetrating  the  Polar  regions;  four  at 
least  will  find  their  wajr  into  the  African  wilderness,  and  others 
will  toil  expectantly  by  the  foundations  of  andent  cities  and  the  shrines 
of  long-buried  dvilizations. 

The  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  is  a  religion  of  adventure  and  Uie 
greatest  of  all  adventures  is  the  adventure  of  faith.  Abraham,  whi% 
bang  called  of  God,  while  be  was  yet  in  Mesopotamia,  who  turned 
his  back  forever  upon  the  homeland  in  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  and  who 
'Hrent  out  not  knowing  whither  he  was  going,"  was  the  first  of 
religions  great  adventurers. 

What  romance  and  mystery  hang  upon  that  phrase,  "Not  know- 
ing whither  he  was  gobg."  Out  of  the  east  and  into  the  west;  out 
of  the  known  into  the  unknown.  Upon  the  civilization  and  estab* 
lished  sode^  of  his  time  he  turned  his  bade  and  faced  the  desert's 
broad  expanse,  and  the  silence  of  the  wilderness.  Faith  spoke,  and 
Abraham  deserted  the  case  and  comfort  of  bis  time  to  embrace  lone- 
liness and  danger.  Faith  spoke,  and  he  went  forth  upon  an  un- 
marked way,  pitching  his  tent  and  building  his  altars. 

You  may  be  sure  that  tlie  inarching  song  of  Abraham  was  not, 
"Rock  of  Ages,  deft  for  me,  let  me  hide  myself  in  thee."  Nor  was 
it  "hide  me  till  the  storm  of  life  is  past."  It  might  have  been,  "I'll 
go  where  you  want  me  to  go, — over  mountain  or  plain  or  sea."  Or 
it  might  have  been.  The  Son  of  God  goes  forth  to  war,"  or  "I 
must  fight  if  I  would  reign." 

The  petition  for  safety  and  for  rest,  the  e^er  and  often  pathetic 
quest  for  a  quiet  harbor,  are  true  and  worthy  prayers  of  the  human 
soul.  The  hymns  that  give  them  voice  are  rich  and  noble,  often  they 
are  sublime.  When  a  life  is  broken  upon  the  reefs  of  experience, 
it  must  be  saved;  when  years  and  cares  have  bowed  a  soul  that  once 
was  strong,  it  craves  the  shdter  of  the  rock  that  rises  in  a  weary 
land. 

But  an  undiscouraged  and  expectant  life,  a  normal  and  expand- 
ing life,  the  life  of  youth  and  growth,  wants  not  a  peaceful  haven 
but  the  open  seas.  No  narrow  valley,  sheltered  from  the  bending 
storm,  but  unknown  lands  with  winds  of  risk  to  drive  its  argosies 
of  hope.  Life's  normal  thought  is  adventurous  thou^t;  the  mind, 
the  body  and  the  soul  were  built  to  stand  the  buffetings  of  danger 
and  to  overcome  the  hardships  that  lead  to  great  discoveries.     Our 
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prarer  is  not  for  peace  but  for  power;  not  for  inununity  but  for 
courage;  not  to  be  declared  exempt,  but  to  be  found  worthy;  not 
for  the  privilege  of  remaining  in  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  but  for  the 
chance  to  go  adventuring  with  faith;  to  seek  the  city  that  hath 
foundations,  whose  architect  and  builder  is  God. 

RfUGioK  Dkals  WrrH  Lite  As  It  Is 

The  Christian  religion  deals  with  life  as  it  really  is,  and  when 
rightly  interpreted  and  enjoyed,  it  does  two  things :  answers  the  cry 
for  comfort,  satisfies  the  desire  for  security,  and  gratifies  more  fully 
than  anything  else  in  the  world,  the  spirit  of  adventure  and  the  will 
to  conquer.  Its  finat  reward  is  a  haven  of  rest,  where  we  shall  lie 
down  in  green  pastures,  beside  the  still  waters,  and  a  Heaven  of 
achievement  where  things  begun  in  time  but  never  finished,  shall 
be  perfected  and  where  dreams  come  true. 

The  religion  of  adventure  possessed  the  soul  and  dictated  the 
life  of  Paul.  He  caught  the  lightning  from  the  sky,  and  was  for- 
evermore  a  torch  that  flamed  afar.  The  Voice  from  Macedonia 
is  brother  to  every  voice  that  has  called  men  into  strange  lands 
and  unknown  countries.  Marquette,  LaSalle,  Marcus  Whitman,  David 
Livingstone,  William  Carey,  Savonarola,  St  Augustine  and  others 
beyond  numbering,  were  Chrbtian  adventurers,  intrepid  heralds  of 
the  faith. 

As  we  study  the  lives  of  these  early  fathers  and  missionaries, 
and  the  lives  of  their  spiritual  sons  and  daughters;  as  we  familiarize 
ourselves  with  their  characteristics  of  strength,  we  catch  the  impulse 
of  their  courage,  hear  the  echo  of  their  virile  voices,  and  know  that 
Christianity  conquered  them,  because  it  captured  their  imaginations  and 
commanded  their  wills.  Strong  men  were  these,  not  weaklii^s,  men 
bom  to  find  new  lands  and  make  new  ways,  men  who  in  religion 
discovered  a  task  worthy  beyond  all  others  and  most  allnrti^. 

The  Pilgrims  were  adventurers  of  faith.  Literally  they  went  forth 
not  knowing  whither  they  were  going.  To  settle  "in  the  northern 
parts  of  Virginia"  the  ancient  document  reads,  and  they  landed  in 
the  snow  and  ice  of  New  England.  But  a  voyage  undertaken  "for 
the  glory  of  God  and  to  advance  the  Christian  faith"  as  they  de- 
clared and  so  bravely  demonstrated  theirs  to  be,  could  not  be  stayed 
by  storm  or  death.  Another  has  said,  "They  refused  to  starve  or 
to  quarrel  or  to  retreat"  Not  to  play  safe,  but  to  face  risks  for  a 
great  cause,  not  to  save  life  in  Old  England  but  to  lose  it  in  New 
England;  not  to  cling  passively  to  the  Cross  of  Christ,  but  to  take 
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up  passionately  tbeir  own  cross  and  to  carry  it  for  His  sake,  "through 
peril,  toil  and  pain,"—these  were  the  marks  of  Pilgrim  character  that 
deeply  blazed  the  trail  of  our  American  civilization. 
Jesus  Was  tbb  Gseat  Adtentukeb 

An  these  are  the  characteristics  that  6nd  their  highest  expression 
in  the  life  and  ministry  of  Jesus  Christ.  Had  He  been  satisfied  to 
be  good  and  to  do  good  without  challenging  the  evil ;  without  rebuking 
evil-doors,  and  making  an  issue  of  righteousness,  be  would  very  likely 
have  died  a  peaceful  and  natural  death,  honored  for  his  gentleness 
and  acclaimed  for  his  miracles  of  mercy.  But  his  were  restless  feet; 
his  vras  an  impatient  heart.  He  was  not  satisfied  in  the  beaten  paths 
of  the  fathers;  he  was  not  content  to  leave  things  as  he  found  them; 
be  outgrew  Nazareth  as  Abraham  outgrew  Mesopotamia.  Socially  and 
religiously  Jesus  was  an  adventurer;  the  great  adventurer,  and  he  called 
men  to  break  with  age-old  traditions  and  superstitions;  to  march  out; 
to  deny  self  and  walk  with  him  in  the  ways  of  a  new  order.  The 
words  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  so  eloquently  commonplace  now, 
infinitely  high  above  our  practice  and  our  living  though  they  are, 
were  a  revolutionary  pronouncement  when  Jesus  spoke  them,  and  it 
was  as  a  revolutionist  that  the  defenders  of  the  decadent  civilization 
and  the  degenerate  church  he  refused  to  acknowledge,  pursued,  per- 
secuted and  destroyed  him. 

But  Jesus  knew  that  the  adventurer  must  accept  the  adventurer's 
risks  and  in  the  end  embrace  the  adventurer's  death.  As  for  us, 
the  servant  is  not  greater  than  his  Lord. 

"Who  best  can  drink  His  cup  of  woe. 
Triumphant  over  pain; 
Who  patient  bears  His  cross  below. 
He  follows  in  His  train." 

The  man  who  asks  to  see  the  end  from  the  beginning;  who 
demands  assurance  of  success  and  insurance  against  disaster  and  hard- 
ship; who  insists  upon  knowing  the  way  before  him  more  than  one 
step  at  a  time,  is  not  a  Christian  after  the  order  of  Jesus.  The 
Abrahams  who  go  out  "not  knowing  whither  they  are  goii^'  but  an- 
swering to  some  Divine  inner  urge,  obedient  to  some  Heavenly  vision, 
as  was  the  "Maid"  who  heard  voices  in  the  air,  are  the  pathfinders, 
the  discoverers,  the  emancipators,  the  empire-builders  of  the  race. 

All  of  life  is  an  adventure.  They  exist,  but  do  not  live,  who  refuse 
to  hear  its  call  and  accept  its  risks.     In  business,  in  friendship,  in 
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die  borne,  in  society,  in  politics,  the  achievements  that  bless,  that 
call  forth  the  admiration  and  gratitude  of  one's  fellow  men,  are  the 
rewards  of  a  courage  that  does  not  ask  to  see.  I  have  veiy  vivid 
recollections  of  a  man  who  with  brutal  frankness  once  said  to  me, 
*?  woold  not  be  a  father;  the  risks  are  too  great  In  these  days 
of  abnormal  living,  of  superhuman  temptations  for  the  young,  the 
odds  against  parents  who  above  all. things  dse  in  life  are  concerned 
wUh  the  moral  and  spiritual  welfare  of  their  children,  are  too  great." 
Me  spoke  of  the  vices  and  superficial  ideals,  the  vicious  standards 
of  popular  society,  the  passing  of  the  old  home  wholesomeness,  and 
repeated,  "I  would  not  be  a  father." 

God  knows  that  motherhood  and  fatherhood  are  appalling  re* 
sponsibilities  today.  Often  the  difficulties  and  discouragements,  the 
problems,  seem  great  beyond  human  daring.  Always  the  future  is 
obscure  and  at  best  uncertaia  But  God  pity  the  men  and  women  who 
turn  deliberately  away  from  home  responsibility,  who  choose  to  remain 
childless  because  of  the  sacrifices  and  risks  that  come  with  the  patter 
of  baby  feet.  God  pity  them,  for  they  not  only  leave  the  future  of  the 
race  to  its  less  fit  and  its  unfit,  but  they  renounce  their  right  to 
mortal's  purest  bliss  and  open  arms  that  children  should  have  filled, 
to  loneliness  and  an  old  age  uncomforted. 

Now  and  forever  and  everywhere  the  world  waits  for  women  and 
men  of  the  adventurous  faith.  The  international  chaos  that  feeds 
the  beasts  of  famine  and  anarchy  will  yield  to  no  vacillating  and 
uncertain  statesmanship.  The  advices  of  fear  will  leave  us  in  darkness 
as  cruel  as  that  which  preceded  the  Reign  of  Terror.  The  industrial 
tmrest,  the  economic  waste,  the  impoverished  credit  of  our  time,  the 
hate,  the  social  cruelty,  the  interracial  bitterness,  wait  for  the  ad- 
venturers of  a  new  order  who  will  cry  down  the  pathways  of  the 
world  the  answer  of  the  Son  of  God,  "Love  thy  neighbor  as  thy- 
self." 

Everything  else  has  been  tried  and  what  a  hapless,  hopeless  world  it 
is.  The  great  conferences  called  to  advance  peace,  thus  far  seem 
to  have  planted  new  fields  to  bitterness,  sown  fresh  trenches  to  war. 
Yes,  what  a  hapless,  hopeless  world  it  is  for  all  who  are  not  Abrahams, 
who  are  unwilling  to  go  forward  "not  knowing  whither  they 
are  going."  The  devices  of  traditional  statesmanship  are  impotent; 
for  vengeance  is  the  creed  of  fear  and  only  faith  can  captain  this 
salvation.  International  relationships  need  not  a  surgeon,  not  a 
soldier's  separating  sword,  but  the  poultice  of  magnanimity. 
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How  Rkacb  Citt  Crowds 

What  a  challenge  the  church  faces  today.  To  conquer  the  Far 
Etut  for  the  Prince  of  Peace  would  be  a  mightier  triumph  than  to 
humble  the  central  powers;  to  capture  New  York  City,  for  instance,— 
to  capture  New  York  City  for  Jesus  Christ  as  the  early  churda 
captured  Rome,  would  be  a  greater  adventure  than  to  smash  the 
Hindeuburg  line.  Day  after  day  I  jostle  ray  way  through  the  appalling 
crowds  upon  Fifth  avenue,  a  human  flood  that  tumbles  about  the 
YtTf  foundations  of  a  Protestant  church,  and  often  I  have  trembled  for 
the  future  of  my  country  and  the  institutions  of  her  Christiaa 
dTilization.  We  are  practically  helpless  before  our  problem.  We 
do  not  even  have  the  ears  of  these  hurrying  millions;  their  minds 
and  hearts  are  stranger  to  us.  They  do  not  contend  against  us, 
they  do  not  despise  us,  they  do  not  ignore  us, — they  are  unconscious 
of  us.  While  their  ancient  faiths  have  been  forgotten  in  a  new  land, 
tiiey  are  among  us  as  worse  than  heathen  for  they  have  no  gods 
but  gods  of  mammon. 

May  the  God  of  Abraham  pity  us  for  our  indifference,  for  our 
self-complacency,  for  our  lack  of  initiative,  for  our  cowardice,  for 
oar  unwillingness  to  try  the  untried,  for  our  fear  of  breaking  away 
from  the  conventional, — God  pity  us,  for  a  judgment  is  upon  us  If 
we  go.  not  out  by  new  and  untried  ways  to  capture  the  soul  of 
the  ci^.  And  this  is  but  one  item  of  the  budget,  but  a  tiny  fragmmt 
of  the  plan,— the  most  stupendous  challenge  that  ever  came  to  man. 

Do  we  discuss  our  failure  to  win  youth  to  the  church  in  larger 
numbers?  "Church,  wouldst  thou  call  youth  into  thy  service?  Call 
him  not  then  with  plaintive  music  and  soothing  sermon.  Oh,  never  for 
him  expunge  and  soften  the  words  of  Jesus,  but  gird  on  him  the 
■word  and  buckler  and  send  him  forth  with  trumpets  sounding 
the  call  of  Christ's  crusade."  This  is  the  call  that  youth  forever 
hears, — the  call  of  danger. 

Sometime  since  I  attended  an  annual  meeting  of  one  of  the  great 
foreign  missionary  boards.  In  the  closing  session  I  listened  to 
seven  addresses  delivered  by  as  many  young  people  who  represented 
a  class  of  more  than  seventy  under  appointment  to  various  distant 
fields.  One  address  I  will  never  forget  It  was  delivered  by  a 
young  man  who  said,  "I  received  my  first  missionary  impulse  in  n 
Christian  Endeavor  convention  in  Seattle.  Afterward  I  became  a 
Student  Volunteer.  Then  the  war  came  along,  put  a  uniform  on 
me  and  marched  me  away.     One  afternoon   I    sailed    down    New 

If 
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York  barbor,  out  by  the  Statue  of  Liberty.  Through  a  half-dosed 
port  I  saw  the  shore  line  of  my  country  fade  into  the  mist,  and  in 
that  tragic,  that  supreme  hour  of  my  life  I  promised  God  that  if 
I  lived  to  return  I  would  tail  away  again.  Now  I  am  aboat  to  keep 
ray  covenant  Within  ten  days  I  shall  sail  down  New  York  harbor 
again, — out  by  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  into  the  Narrows,  and  on  until 
I  shall  see  the  shore-line  of  my  country  fade  into  the  mist,"  and  with 
a  profound  emotion  the  young  man  concluded,  "And  this  second  jour- 
ney to  my  life  work  on  the  Nile  for  Christ  and  for  the  Church, 
is  the  greater  journey  of  the  two." 

It  is  at  this  strategic  point  that  the  Sunday  school  faces  its  great- 
est opportunity,  the  opportunity  to  capture  and  command  the  youth 
of  the  world  for  the  all  inclusive  aod  adventurous  program  of  Jesus 
Christ.  And  let  it  never  be  forgotten  that  the  Bible,  our  textbook 
is,  from  Adam  the  First  to  John  the  Revealer,  the  most  alluring  and 
inspiring  chronicle  of  courage  ever  given  to  man. 

"And  he  went  out,  not  knowing  whither  he  was  going,  for  he 
lo<rfced  for  a  ci^  which  hath  foundations,  whose  architect  and 
builder  is  God."  Abraham  went,  led  on  by  faith,  and  not  knowing 
whither  he  was  going.  But  let  no  man  say  that  he  was  an  aimless 
wanderer.  He  had  a  destination.  His  was  not  a  rambl&  He  had 
a  great  objective.  A  divine  impulse  led  him  out  of  old  lands  into 
new,  from  ancient  superstition  into  a  living  faith,  from  the  flesh- 
pots  of  time  to  the  altars  of  eternity,  from  self  to  God.  The  dif- 
ference between  Abraham  and  any  other  Sheik  of  the  Chaldean  plain 
was  the  difference  between  a  nomadic  wanderer  following  the  trails 
of  tribal  wealth,  and  an  inspired  adventurer  on  the  path  of  an  exalt- 
ing quest 

And  here  forever  lies  the  difference  between  the  glittering  tinsel 
of  a  cheap  and  transient  fame  and  the  abiding  qualities  of  true 
greatness.  The  difference  between  reputation  and  character,  the  dif- 
ference between  the  searcher  after  temporal  gain  and  those  ad- 
venturers who  across  uncharted  and  mysterious  seas  or  deserts  un- 
explored, seek  for  Canaan,  look  for  the  city,  which  hath  foundations, 
whose  architect  and  builder  is  God. 


If  pwtori  gave  lesi  time  to  ootude  intereits  fbej  would 
have  more  time  for  the  evangelization  of  thoM  committed 
to  their  care.— Rev.  J.  H.  Bader. 
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Christ,  the  Hope  of  the  World 

Oiarin  S.  Medbary 
Des  Moines,  Iowa 
T  T  is  not  necessary  to  take  one  moment  of  this  convoition's  time 
'''  to  prove  that  the  world  of  our  day  is  in  need  of  a  message  of 
hope.  It  has  been  well  suggested  that  the  whole  earth  is  in  the 
midst  of  a  raging  storm  and  that  foundations  are  disturbed.  Bishop 
McDowell  some  time  ago  asserted  that  economic,  social  and  indus- 
trial conditions  are  volcanic  And  in  commenting  further  upon  these 
conditions  he  said  that  "they  go  far  beneath  questions  of  wages  and 
hours  and  profits.  They  reach  the  roots  of  organized  life,  the  basis 
of  government  itself,  the  province  of  law  and  the  stability  of  society 
as  based  upon  law.  Everywhere  free  institutions  are  threatened.  The 
Church  must  not  fail  in  the  effort  to  preserve  them."  But  not 
Bishops  alone  are  talking  in  this  strain.  All  have  in  mind  the  word 
of  a  few  years  ago  from  the  lips  of  Alfred  Noyes,  of  literary  fame 
in  England,  as  he  exclaimed :  "There  is  just  one  hope — that  the 
world  return  to  the  first  four  words  of  the  Bible  'In  the  beginning, 
God.' "  We  recall  distinctly,  loo,  that  splendid  expression  from  the 
lips  of  Henry  W.  Watterson  to  the  effect  that  the  one  hope  of  the 
world  in  the  time  of  its  utter  darkness  is  in  the  teachings  of  the 
Nazarene.  None  of  us  can  forget,  either,  the  word  from  that  prophet 
of  a  modern  business  world,  Roger  W.  Babson,  that  no  reforms  can 
be  pushed  through  and  that  we  can  only  make  progress  toward 
prosperity  as  we  cooperate  with  the  Spirit  of  God.  The  man  of  the 
street  is  discerning  the  peril  of  the  time — the  peril  of  a  shattered 
civilization — yes,  and  the  man  of  the  street  almost  anticipates  some 
of  us  who  have  long  voiced  faith  in  the  Son  of  God,  declaring  that 
Christ  is  the  hope  of  the  world. 

Certainly,  therefore,  the  appeal  to  a  Bible  group  such  as  this  is 
absolutely  clear.  And  yet,  strangely  enough,  we  have  to  confess  that 
in  his  very  circle  of  living  faith  in  the  Son  of  God  we  are  tempted 
to  turn  aside  from  Him  who  is  our  message.  Not  meaning  to  have 
it  so  the  very  church  which  the  Lord  purchased  with  his  own  blood, 
the  church  of  which  he  is  the  acknowledged  and  honored  Head,  often 
obscures  the  face  of  Jesus  in  its  pronouncements  to  the  world.  The 
wisdom  of  men  enters  in;  the  subtilties  of  learning,  the  refinements 
of  our  philosophies,  until  it  is  sometimes  true  of  us,  as  of  Rabbis  of 
old,  that  the  law  of  God  is  lost  in  the  very  hands  of  those  who  are 
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set  for  iti  proclamation.  How  we  need  to  hear  again  the  ringing 
Word  of  the  Apostolic  herald  of  our  Lord,  "I  determined  not  to 
know  anything  among  jrou,  save  Jesus  Christ,  and  him  crucified." 
And  how  we  need  to  realize  that  in  teaching  and  preaching  this 
crucified  and  risen  Christ  we  are  actually  to  declare  him  as  the 
Lord  of  life  and  not  to  be  content  with  proclaiming  lyitetna  of 
ethics  drawn,  or  purporting  to  be  drawn,  from  his  teachings.  There 
is  a  blighting  current  fallacy  that  stresses  what  is  claimed  to  be  the 
ethical  thought  of  Jesus  while  utterly  ignoring  his  divine  sovereignty. 
Teachers  of  the  Word  must  not  be  deceived  by  those  claiming  to 
be  "broad"  or  "liberal"  who  say  much  about  the  golden  rule  and 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  but  little  about  him  who  declared  these 
wondrous  things.  Given  Christ,  you  will  have  the  golden  rule  prac- 
ticed and  the  precepts  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  heeded  but  without 
him  as  anchor  of  the  soul  human  nature  vrill  not — cannot  stand. 

Still  further  is  he  sometimes  imperiled,  for  whom  this  host  would 
give  its  very  life,  by  our  elaborate  plans,  our  finely  drawn-out  methods, 
our  machinery  of  operation.  I  know  that  it  was  in  the  thought  of 
the  committee  that  asked  me  to  speak  this  word,  that  the  protest 
of  their  hearts,  and  indeed  of  all  our  hearts,  should  be  voiced  as  to 
this  thing.  We  do  not  mean  to  become  entangled  in  the  wheels  of 
our  machinery.  We  do  not  for  one  moment  feel  that  by  wisdom  or 
method  we  can  woo  the  spirits  of  men.  But  even  feeling  this  in  the 
depths,  we  need  a  constant  caution  to  make  our  dependence,  our  com- 
plete dependence,  the  living,  loving,  conquering  Lord  himself.  Every 
plan,  to  be  worth  one  single  thing  to  the  ongoing  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God,  must  be  baptized  into  Christ,  and  from  this  baptism  issue 
in  spiritual  expression  and  influence,  constantly  speaking  of  him. 
Without  this  our  wisdom  will  mock  us  and  the  cause  of  our  Lord 
will  die  in  our  hands. 

Tes  Test  of  a  Goco  Scsocn, 
How  clear  it  is  that  it  takes  this  personal  message  of  the  personal 
Christ  to  do  the  work,  when  we  stop  to  think  what  it  is  that  we  are 
trying  to  accomplish.  How  futile  any  mere  method  is  to  steady  or  re- 
deem any  individual  life,  or  to  revolutionize  social  conditions. 
Wc  know  this— we  alt  know  it.  And  yet  we  need  to  be  challenged  over 
and  over  again  to  keep  Christ  at  the  front— to  have  him  the  con- 
spicuous thing  as  our  work  is  reviewed.  No  school  in  all  the  land 
should  be  counted  a  standard  school  no  matter  how  perfect  the  lines  of 
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Its  organization,  and  how  complete  its  gjrstein  of  grading  and  how  ab- 
■oltttely  true  to  fonn  it  is  in  all  its  organized  life,  if  from  its  life  and 
work  Christ  is  not  borne  to  the  hearts  of  men,  winning  them  con- 
Btantlj'  for  himself  and  his  service.  This  is  not  to  reflect  upon  meth- 
ods. It  is  only  a  cry  against  bondage  to  methods — a  voice  for  our 
freedom  in  Christ 

What  is  it  that  the  world  needs  and  without  which  it  is  hopeless? 
What  is  It  that  Christ  alone  can  give?  How  is  it  that  he  is  the  only 
hope?  Another  has  staled  it  in  language  as  clear  as  the  light.  It  is 
not  ours  "to  socialize  or  capitalize  or  industrialize  or  even  to  civilize 
the  world,  bnt  by  God's  power  to  Christianize  it  in  the  whole  range 
of  its  personal,  social,  financial  and  industrial  life."  And  to  do  this 
mighty  woHc  of  Christianizing,  to  grapple  triumphantly,  and  with 
spiritual  power,  with  the  whole  world,  in  the  far  reach  of  its  personal, 
social,  financial  and  industrial  relationships,  it  is  at  once  apparent  to 
all  who  think  that  there  is  no  adequate  leadership  outside  of  the  Christ 
of  God.  But  his  leadership  fires  his  followers  with  the  zeal  and  con- 
fidence of  crusaders  as  they  go  forth  grappling  with  the  souls  of  men. 
And  we  are  to  remember  that  the  souls  of  men  constitute  our  field  of 
effort.  We  are  to  deal  with  the  life  of  the  world  and  not  prinuirily, 
with  the  problems  of  the  world.  The  life  of  the  world  committed  to 
God,  the  problems  of  the  world  will  be  solved.  How  this  keeps  alive 
the  inspiration  of  lowliest  teachers  of  the  Word  I  How  it  stirs  again 
the  hearts  of  humble  preachers  of  the  gospel!  How  it  quickens  into 
new  resolve  devoted  parents  who  hold  the  altars  of  God  in  their  hornet 
Prophets  of  old  were  preachers  of  righteousness.  Jesus  himself  was 
primarily  a  teacher  turning  even  from  the  ministry  of  healing  to  go  to 
"next  towns"  to  teach.  Apostles  were  not  so  much  reformers  as 
preachers  of  righteousness.  AU  this  reveals  the  fact  that  the  chief  task 
of  teachers  of  the  Word  today  is  to  teach  the  Word.  Ours  not  so 
mnch  to  direct  reforms  as  to  make  reformers.  Ours  not  so  much  to 
protest  as  to  beget  a  tremendous  body  of  protestants  against  every 
unrighteous  thing.  Our  job — the  church's  job — is  to  fill  the  world 
with  Christians.  Christ  in  the  hearts  of  the  masses  of  men  will  cleanse 
and  inspire  our  halls  of  legislation.  Christ  in  the  hearts  of  men — em- 
ployers and  toilers  alike — will  speak  peace  within  the  realm  of  indus- 
trial relationships.  Christ  enthroned  will  beat  back  the  tides  of  false 
life,  shattering  our  homes.  Christ  lifted  up  will  mean  amusements 
stripped  of  the  base  and  low,  Christ  seen  as  He  is — the  lover  of  every 
creature— will  strip  as  of  petty  bigotries  and  send  us  into  the  world 
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with  sympathies  and  longings  akin  to  his  own  in  behalf  of  every  na- 
tion. And  Christ  is  .the  one  hope-^ibsolutely  the  only  hope — of  this 
enlargement  and  betterment  of  life. 

But  to  be  still  more  specific  let  us  name  world  needs  diat  Christ 
alone  can  meet 

1.  The  world  needs  an  emphasis  of  moral  and  spirilital  values. 
Some  one  must  voice  a  protest  against  the  reign  of  material  things. 
Who  can  do  this — who  will  do  it— save  those  at  home  with  our  Lord, 
those  sensing  the  supreme  value  of  spiritual  treasure?  Hosts  of  men 
are  enslaved  to  banks  and  farms  and  stores  and  offices  and  factories. 
The  souls  of  men  are  bounded  North,  South,  East  and  West,  by  rail- 
roads and  steel  mills  and  oil  wells.  Without  condemning  some  be- 
cause they  are  rich  or  exalting  others  because  they  are  poor,  the  spir- 
itual note  must  be  sounded  and  spiritual  verities  stressed.  While  the 
world  cries  "Money  talks,"  the  followers  of  our  Lord  must  declare 
from  tht;  housetops  that  in  the  face  of  the  greatest  emergencies  of  the 
soul  and  in  the  markets  of  abiding  things,  money  is  silent  as  the  grave. 
Many  great  souls  of  wealth  have  learned  this  and  are  as  humble  as 
little  children  before  the  Lord,  But  the  masses  of  men  in  either 
wealth  or  poverty  do  not  know  it  and  those  that  are  rich  are  cold  and 
proud  while  the  lowly  in  estate  are  bitter  and  envious.  Christ  alone 
can  lead  both  to  the  light,  making  it  clear  that  wealth  cannot  buy  the 
plenty  of  God  nor  poverty  deny  it.  But  that  to  rich  and  poor  alike, 
seeking  first  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness,  the  bounty 
of  God  in  time  and  eternity  is  assured. 

2.  The  world  needs  a  steadying  of  its  confidence  in  humankind. 
There  is  widespread  cynical  distrust.  Familiar  with  deception  and 
with  sin  flaunted  in  their  faces  daily,  multitudes  question  all  men.  This 
is  to  remove  the  foundations.  It  is  not  true  that  every  man  has  his 
price  and  every  woman  her  paramour.  We  are  utterly  undone  if  we 
cannot  believe  in  the  possibilities  of  humankind.  And  Christ  did  SO 
believe.  Even  the  Cross  could  not  shatter  that  belief.  To  those  who 
brought  him  to  death  in  return  for  sacrificial  service,  he  bade  his  dis- 
ciples go  and  preach  the  gospel  of  redeeming  love.  And  by  the  Spirit 
he  spoke  of  men  becoming  "new  creatures"  and  "setting  their  minds  on 
things  that  are  above"  and  "abounding"  in  good  works,  and  "present- 
ing their  bodies  a  living  sacrifice"  and  attaming  in  character  "the  meas- 
ure of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ." 

3.  The  world  needs  lessons  in  audacity  of  faith.  The  modem  man 
stops  at  nothing  in  material  realm.    Earth  and  air  and  sea  pay  tribut*. 
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He  has  eotered  into  his  dominion  tiiiis  far.  But  it  takes  the  leader- 
ship of  Christ  to  lead  him  on.  The  words  "fanatic"~"visionary"  yet 
leap  quickly  to  his  lips  as  he  approaches  the  moral  realm.  A  master  in 
things  temporal,  he  is  often  a  coward  as  to  things  of  the  spirit.  He 
will  take  all  manner  of  chances  in  investments  of  men  but  in  the 
projects  of  God  wants  to  see  the  end  from  the  beginning.  This  man 
needs  to  see  the  Lord,  not  on  the  way  to  the  crucifixion  nor  in  the 
agony  of  Calvary's  Hill  but  as  John  saw  Him  from  Patmos,  "clothed 
with  a  garment  down  to  the  foot,  and  girt  about  at  the  breasts  with  a 
golden  girdle,"  with  "his  head  and  his  hair  white  as  white  wool;  white 
as  snow;  and  his  eyes  as  a  flame  of  fire;"  with  his  feet  like  unto  bur- 
nished brass  as  if  it  had  been  refined  to  a  furnace  and  his  voice  as  the 
voice  of  many  waters."  And  then  this  man  of  our  own  questionii^ 
day  needs  to  face  conquests  that  have  been  made  in  the  name  of  this 
conquering  One.  He  needs  to  face  revolutionary  things  in  human 
standards  that  have  been  attained  in  our  civilization.  He  needs  to  re- 
member how  heralds  of  the  Cross  have  gone  into  every  land  of  earth 
and  that  not  in  one  land  has  the  gospel  been  fruitless.  He  needs  to 
catch  step  with  men  and  women  at  home  in  the  realm  of  the  impossi- 
ble, working  mighty  modern  miracles  through  the  grace  of  the  risen 
Lord.    Such  visions  of  Christ  are  the  hope  of  greatness  in  men  I 

4,  Tke  ■world  needs  visions  of  human  brotkerhoad.  Where  shall 
we  took  for  hope  as  to  this  great  longing?  What  leader's  voice,  save 
Christ's  alone,  offers  the  least  help?  Who  aside  from  Christ  cares  for 
the  downtrodden  of  all  the  earth?  Who  is  it  shames  om  own  little- 
ness and  narrowness — our  provincialism — our  bigotry?  Here  it  is 
that  Christ  enters  in  again,  meeting  the  situation  completely.  As  we 
come  to  know  him  we  think  not  of  men  as  black,  or  white,  or  red,  or 
yellow.    We  are  indifferent  to  every  line  of  human  caste  or  class. 

Men  and  women  whom  I  see  anywhere  and  everywhere  are  of  me 
and  with  me  all  the  while.  Christ  is  their  hope — my  hope — our  hope. 
In  our  need  of  him,  if  in  nothing  else,  we  are  brethren.  And  I  will 
love  them  and  help  them.  Nicknames  shall  die  upon  my  lips.  Dis- 
counts shall  be  out  of  my  heart.  I  shall  remember  the  precious  gifts 
that  the  lands  of  advanced  civilisation  have  given  to  me  and  then  by 
day  and  night  I  shall  be  mindful  of  lands  of  earth  that  still  have  the 
greater  need. 

In  national  life  I  shall  not  forget  some  lessons  the  late  war  taugjit 
me.  The  cry,  "debtor  to  all  lands,"  is  forced  to  my  lips  as  I  recall  things 
that  I  myself  experienced.    Once  speaking  in  a  great  camp  near  where 
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we  are  today,  I  was  in  a  series  of  meetings  bringing  tne  into  tbe  pres- 
ence of  Mexicans,  Indians,  Negroes  and  men  of  practically  every  land 
of  Europe  transplanted  to  the  new  world,  A  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretary  told 
me  the  groups  to  which  I  spoke,  represented  at  least  twenty-eight  dif- 
ferent nationalities.  To  these  I  said  goodbye  just  as  they  were  pre- 
paring to  cross  the  seas  for  battlefields  of  France.  A  little  later  when 
tbe  agonies  of  war  came  to  them  I  thought  of  them  day  and  night 
— these  boys  whose  faces  were  still  clearly  defined  before  me.  I 
thought  of  them  in  the  torturing  experiences  of  the  front  And  one 
night,  whether  in  dream  or  in  waking  imagination  I  hardly  know,  I 
seemed  to  see  a  great  pool  of  blood.  Bowing  over  it,  moved  by  some 
strange  impulse,  I  thought  to  separate  from  other  blood  the  blood  that 
bad  flowed  from  Mexican  or  Indian  veins.  But  I  could  not  Then  I 
looked  to  see  if  I  could  tell  Italian  blood.  Then  I  looked,  even  more 
closely  perhaps,  to  see  if  I  could  tell  Negro  blood.  But  I  could  not 
Nor  could  I  tell  at  all  the  blood  of  those  whom  men  count  pure  Amer- 
icans. Moved  deeply  by  all  this  I  cried  unto  the  God  of  all  the  na- 
tions that  if  he  would  grant  me  strength  to  be  true  I  would  never 
again  in  all  my  life  speak  one  word  against  any  man  of  any  nation 
who  by  contributing  to  pools  of  blood  on  battle-fields  of  the  world,  had 
helped  to  keep  for  me  and  mine  my  nation  and  my  flag.  But  how 
pitiful  that  I,  or  any  man,  needed  any  such  reminder  of  the  brother- 
hood of  men  within  this  land  of  ours.  Why  was  it  not— why  is  it  not- 
sufficient  for  us  as  Christian  folk  to  remember  that  for  every  one  of 
these  Christ  died.    In  him  is  brotherhood. 

But  there  is  one  further  reach  of  life.  Beyond  our  duly  walk  as 
individuals  and  beyond  our  national  relationships,  there  is  yet  the  world 
cry.  And  here  again  Christ  is  the  only  hope.  As  such  he  was  seen 
from  the  very  first  In  him  all  families — all  nations— of  the  earth  were 
to  be  blessed.  And  they  will  be.  Wondrous  prophecies  within  and 
without  tbe  Scripture  are  being  fulfilled  before  our  very  eyes.  Our 
President  spoke  the  heart  of  all  of  us  recently  when  he  said  before 
the  great  conference,  "One  hundred  million  of  us  want  less  of  arma- 
ment and  none  of  war."  And  as  representatives  of  the  nations  of  the 
world  sat  down  together,  multitudes  of  men  recalled  the  splendid  word 
of  Hugo  spoken  long  ago: 

A  day  will  come  when  you,  France;  you,  Russia;  you,  Italy; 
you,  England;  you,  Germany,  all  you  nations  of  the  continent 
shall,  without  losing  your  distinctive  qualities  and  your  glorious 
individualities  blend  in  a  higher  unity,  and  form  a  European  fra- 
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temitjr,  even  as  Normaiidy,  Brittuiy,  Burgnndjr,  Lorraine^  Alsace, 
all  the  French  provinces,  blended  into  France. 

A  day  will  come  when  war  will  seem  as  impossible  between 
Paris  and  London  between  Petersburg  and  Berlin,  as  between 
Ronens  and  Amiens,  between  Boston  and  Philadelphia. 

A  day  will  come  when  bullets  and  bombs  shall  be  replaced  by 
ballots,  by  the  universal  suffrages  of  the  people,  by  the  sacred 
arbitrament  of  a  great  Sovereign  Senate,  which  shall  be  to  Europe 
what  the  Parliament  is  to  England,  what  the  Diet  is  to  Germany, 
what  the  Le^slative  Assembly  is  to  France. 

A  day  will  come  when  a  cannon  shall  be  exhibited  in  our  mn- 
•eums  as  an  instrument  of  torture  is  now,  and  men  shall  marvel 
that  such  things  could  be. 

A  day  will  come  when  we  shall  see  those  immense  groups,  the 

United  States  of  America  and  the  United  States  of  Europe,  in 

face  of  each  other,  extending  their  products,  thdr  commerce,  their 

industry,  their  art;    their  genius  clearing  the  colonizing  deserts, 

and  ameliorating  creation  under  the  eye  of  the  Creator. 

This  great  utterance  but  links  with  words  of  Holy  Writ  telling  of  a 

time  when  nations  should  learn  war  no  more  and  of  a  day  when  the 

knowledge  of  the  glory  of  the  Lord  should  cover  the  earth  as  the 

waters  cover  the  sea.    The  end  is  not  yet    Bitt  the  Christ  is  leading  on. 

He  is  our  hope— the  hope  of  every  land  and  people — the  hope  of  all 

the  world. 


Social  Evangelism 

diarle*  Stelale 

(exthact) 

1~\  OWN  beneath  the  series  of  happenings  which  are  challenging  the 
■'-'  world  today  there  is  one  fact  that  stands  out  dear  and  sharp — 
namely,  we  are  eng^^  in  the  final  struggle  for  democracy,  which  is 
the  culmination  of  a  fight  which  has  enlisted  the  finest  men  and  women 
who  ever  lived. 

The  struggle  for  a  higher  and  fuller  self-expression  on  the  part 
of  the  workingman  is  the  greatest  movement  of  the  age.  No  human 
power  can  stop  its  onward  march  and  no  divine  power  will.  In  the 
future,  working-men  are  going  to  have  more  to  say  as  to  how,  when, 
where  and  for  what  they  shall  work. 

The  unrest  in  the  world  today  is  not  going  to  be  cured  by  making 
fun  of  anybody.  You  cannot  cartoon  or  lampoon  out  of  existence  the 
social  inequalities  of  the  world,  nor  can  they  be  eliminated  through 
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abiCDt  treatment  Even  God  coutd  not  save  the  world  that  wajr.  He 
came  into  the  world  through  Jesus  Chriit,  who  wu  God  incantate,  to 
<ave  the  world.  The  unrest  of  the  times  will  be  cured  only  as  men 
realize  the  great  fact  of  human  brotherhood. 

Religion  was  responsible  for  the  great  democratic  movement  we 
are  now  fadng.  It  was  while  gropii^  after  God  that  men  were 
brought  doser  together.  In  seeking  God  we  always  find  each  other. 
No  tnan  can  be  religious  alone;  there  must  be  a  God — and  another 
man.  If  you  want  to  pay  your  debt  to  God  you  must  do  it  through 
a  needy  man.  There  was  peculiar  significance  in  the  words  of  Jesus: 
"inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  the  least  of  these,  my  brethren,  ye 
have  done  it  unto  me." 

Judged  superficially  the  modem  social  movement  is  rough  and  law- 
less, but  down  beneath  this  apparent  roughness  in  a  democracy  there 
is  a  profound  religious  spirit.  The  fact  that  the  workingmen  "swear 
horribly"  is  not  because  they  are  more  vidous  than  those  who  think 
they  do  not  swear.  Workingmen  usually  swear  on  account  of  the  limi- 
tation of  their  vocabulary.  There  b  no  group  of  men  to  whom  the 
religion  of  Jesus  appeals  more  strongly  than  to  workingmen-^nany  of 
whom  are  outside  of  all  the  churches. 

Social  unrest  is  the  legitimate  outcome  of  the  finest  idealism  the 
world  has  ever  known.  Without  it  there  can  be  no  real  progress.  In 
bringing  about  better  social  conditions  throughout  the  world  the  great- 
est factor  will  be  the  development  of  character.  The  increase  of  de- 
mocracy or  the  promotion  of  any  economic  system  will  be  totally  in- 
adequate unless  we  have  the  right  kind  of  men  and  we  cannot  have  the 
right  kind  of  men  unless  we  build  them  up  with  character  as  thdr 
chief  cornerstone. 

The  chief  business  of  the  church  is  to  produce  men  who  will  make 
this  possible.  Ministers  and  Sunday  school  teachers  are  not  supposed 
to  be  authorities  on  sodology  and  economics.  Thdr  spedalty  is  the 
promotion  of  religious  prindples  and  their  application  to  human  so- 
ciety. We  may  fail  as  economists  and  not  suffer  permanently  but  if 
we  fail  religiously  we  are  through. 

Every  great  sodal  and  economic  question  before  the  world  today  is 
fundamentally  rdigious  in  character.  Because  this  is  true  the  church 
has  an  important  part  in  the  solution  of  the  social  question.  But  it 
is  not  its  task  to  work  out  in  detail  the  economic  and  political  prob- 
lems of  the  world.  Its  business  is  to  disrover  the  moral  prindples  in- 
volved in  every  controversy  and  to  advocate  these  principles  so  that 
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thoM  who  are  experts  in  the  social  field  tmy  apply  them  to  their  own 
tasks. 

The  church  tnnst  speak  with  anthority  and  without  apology  in  its 
own  field.  It  must  approach  the  modern  social  situation  in  the  spirit 
of  the  prophets  who  fearlessly  spoke  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  God 
Almigh^^-with  a  "Thus  saith  the  Lord." 

The  GhUd  aod  the  Present  Oirist 

Bishop  Edwin  Holt  Hn|hes 

C1TI2^NS  of  Boston  in  recent  months  have  engaged  in  a  debate 
concerning  two  statues  of  Phillips  Brooks.  One  statue  is  a  plain 
representation  of  the  great  preacher,  standing  alone  on  a  vast  pedestal. 
The  other  statue,  designed  by  St  Gaudens,  stands  by  Trinity  cborch,  in 
Copley  Square,  as  it  has  stood  for  a  period  of  years.  It  presents 
Phillips  Brooks,  clad  in  clerical  robes,  aod  standing  in  his  pulpit.  Be- 
hind him  is  the  figure  of  Christ,  as  if  indeed  the  Master  had  insisted 
on  coming  to  the  sacred  desk  with  his  mighty  servant.  Many  artistic 
critics  have  preferred  the  later  and  simpler  statue  to  the  St.  Gaudens 
representation,  and  the  discussion  has  not  always  been  without  warmth. 
But,  whatever  the  final  result  of  the  debate,  we  may  well  hope  that 
the  spiritual  meaning  of  the  older  statue  may  not  be  lost  The  nun 
who  teaches  the  truth  of  Christ  can  be  at  his  best  only  in  the  presence 
of  Christ. 

For,  after  all,  in  our  holy  faith  there  has  ever  been  a  strange  iden- 
tification of  Christ  with  the  gospel  of  Chrbt.  It  is  not  wrong  to  say 
that  He  is  his  own  gospel.  The  Mohammedan  does  not  say,  "I  live, 
yet  not  I ;  but  Mohammed  liveth  in  me."  Yet  millions  of  Christians 
say  that  wonderful  speech  about  their  Lord.  In  a  poor  plagiarism  of 
our  Christian  hymns  Buddhists  have  been  trying  to  sing: 

"Buddha,   lover   of   my   soul. 
Let  me  to  thy  bosom  fiy." 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  this  weak  copying  of  our  singing  faith  will  not 
long  feel  at  home  with  the  religion  of  the  Buddhists,  while  Christians 
will  continue  to  chant  the  gospel  of  a  present  Lord. 

We  are  warranted,  likewise,  in  saying  that  hb  presence  b  promised 
in  a  peculiar  way  to  those  who  teach  his  truth.  The  faith  that  Christ 
enters  the  teaching  desk  with  his  own  delegated  teachers  b  older  than 
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St  Gaudens'  statue  of  Brooks;  and  that  same  faith  will  outlast  all 
■tone  and  bronze.  When  Jesus  said  on  the  Bethany  Hill,  "Go  and 
teach  all  nations,"  He  said  also,  "I  am  with  you."  The  presence  of 
Christ  was  to  be  with  the  truth  of  Christ  One  of  the  poets  of  Amer- 
ica has  said  that  he  never  understood  some  of  Tennyson's  poems  until 
he  heard  Tennyson  himself  repeat  them.  Then  the  poet  laureate  of 
England  transferred  the  accent  of  his  heart  to  the  rythm  of  his  lines 
and  made  their  meaning  plain.  This  word  is  a  feeble  parable  for  our 
gospel.  The  presented  faith  has  a  present  Lord. 
Chkist  Leads  to  tbb  Child 

It  is  significant  that  the  longing  for  Christ's  nearer  presence  brings 
t»  into  the  presence  of  childhood.  Somehow  the  child  leads  us  into 
dw  presence  of  Christ;  and  somehow  Christ  leads  us  into  the  pres- 
ence of  the  child.  When  Jesus  comes  to  his  disciples  in  their  more 
reverent  mood.  He  sets  the  child  in  their  midst.  When  the  little  child 
comes  to  us  in  our  more  reverent  mood  he  sets  Christ  in  our  midst. 
It  is  precisely  this  double  fact  that  is  the  hope  of  our  world. 

Some  weeks  ago  I  made  a  study  of  our  Lord's  life  with  a  view  to 
discovering  the  promises  of  his  presence  with  us,  and  the  conditions 
of  their  fulfilment  I  found  many  such  promises.  They  are  sprinkled 
liberally  in  the  blessed  records.  But  my  nrind  and  heart  finally  settled 
on  one  promise  that  seemed  most  comprehensive  and  definite,— that 
word  of  Christ  in  the  18th  chapter  of  Matthew,— "Where  two  or  three 
are  gathered  together  in  my  name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them." 
I  rather  rejoiced  that  it  was  found  in  Matthew.  Had  it  been  found  in 
John,  some  scholarly  hand  might  more  readily  have  waved  it  oS  into 
symbolism.  In  a  way  it  is  rather  an  abrupt  word.  You  wonder  why 
it  comes  just  there,  and  what  relation  it  bears  to  the  previous  speech 
of  Christ  When  you  go  bade  to  the  beginning  of  the  discourse  yon 
find  Christ  with  the  child ;  and,  as  you  follow  the  discourse  through, 
the  child  appears,  and  reappears,  and  reappears  again.  It  makes  one 
think  of  the  way  in  which  our  own  children  pass  from  the  room,  only 
soon  to  rush  back  eagerly, — keeping  up  that  "in  and  out"  process  that 
is  at  once  so  dear  and  so  puzzling.  So  does  the  child  come  and  go  in 
this  discourse  of  Christ 

CsiLD  Placed  First  by  Christ 

It  all  begins  with  the  question  of  the  greatness  of  the  Kingdom. 
The  answer  of  Christ  is  "a  little  child."  I  think  that  those  of  us  who 
are  parents  must  often  try  to  imagine  the  scene— the  child  with  wan- 
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deriog  ^ea,  now  looking  on  Chrut,  and  now  on  the  disciples,  but 
mostly  on  Christ, — returning  for  a  cure  of  b&shfulness  to  the  face 
and  perhaps  to  the  arms  of  the  Lord.  Then  that  child,  with  all  other 
children,  finds  lasting  peace  in  the  proclamation  of  the  Master.  What 
awating  things  He  says : 

"Except  ye  be  converted,  and  become  as  little  children,  ye  cannot 
enter  into  the  Kingdom  of  heaven." 

"Whosoever  shall  humble  himself  as  this  little  child,  the  same  is 
greatest  in  the  Kingdom  of  heaven." 

"Whoso  shall  receive  one  such  tittle  diild  in  my  name  receiveth  tne." 

"^hoso  riiall  cause  one  of  these  little  ones  that  believe  in  me  to 
stumble,  it  were  profitable  for  him  that  a  great  millstone  were  hanged 
about  his  neck,  and  that  he  should  be  sunk  in  the  de&ths  of  the  sea." 

"See  that  ye  despise  not  one  of  these  little  ones:  for  I  say  imto 
you  that  in  heaven  their  faces  do  always  behold  the  face  of  my  father." 

"Even  so  it  is  not  the  will  of  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  that 
one  of  these  little  ones  should  perish." 

These  words,  dear  friends,  are  the  great  prelude  to  the  promise  of 
Christ's  presence.  He  ends  it  all  by  saying— "Where  two  or  three  are 
gathered  together  in  my  name  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them-"  It 
sounds  much  like  a  description  of  a  Sunday  school  class.  When  I 
thought  of  it  in  this  light  I  cau^t  the  vision  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
-  of  faithful  men  and  women  in  all  the  world — each  aittmg  in  the  midst 
of  tlie  children.  Then  in  each  group  I  saw  the  form  of  the  fourth"; 
and  I  felt  that  I  had  the  authority  of  the  Master  for  giving  this 
special  interpretation  to  his  promise — "Where  two  or  three  are  gath- 
ered together  in  my  name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them." 

Chust  and  Child  Labok 
The  point,  then,  is  that  Christ  is  present  in  a  special  sense  when 
eyes  of  spiritual  love  are  turned  toward  the  child  in  the  midst  Nor 
is  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  merely  a  theory  gained  by  a  forced  exegesis  of 
the  gospels.  It  is  a  theory— onii  our  experience.  This  is  not  the  time 
to  give  the  emphasis  its  wider  social  application;  and  it  is  certainly  not 
the  time  to  nnke  any  attack  upon  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  for  its  recent  decision  with  reference  to  Child  Labor  laws.  But 
it  is  a  good  time  to  say  to  all  our  parties  and  people  that  when  we 
■hut  the  child  in  mill  or  factory  or  mine,  we  also  in  some  real  way 
■hnt  Christ  out  of  our  American  life.  Let  me  not  unduly  amplify 
your  passioo  and  mine  with  regard  to  this  gentle  crusade.    Yet  let  me 
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say  with  ardor  unrestricted  that  when  the  United  States  secures  fully 
the  love  and  conscience  of  Qirist,  any  mill-owner  or  any  mill-manager 
who  dares  to  hire  little  children  in  order  that  by  paying  them  cheap 
wages  he  may  secure  larger  dividends  for  greedy  stockholders  will  be 
absolutely  denied  membership  in  any  branch  of  the  Christian  church 
in  America.  Speaking  industrially  Jesus  sets  the  child  in  our  midst 
and  his  word  about  what  happens  to  those  who  make  the  little  ones 
stumble  has  its  economic  bearbg. 

But  the  lesson  is  likewise  an  individual  one.    Many  of  us  can  get 
it  from  our  memories.    Tom  Hood  wrote  it  in  his  best-known  poem: 

"I  remember,  I  remember,  the  house  where  I  was  bom. 
The  little  window  where  the  sun  came  peeping  in  at  morn. 
1  remember,  1  remember,  the  fir  trees  dark  and  high, 
I  used  to  diink  their  slender  tops  were  close  against  the  sky. 
It  was  a  childish  ignorance,  but  now  'tis  little  joy 
To  know  I'm  further  off  from  heaven  than  when  I  was  a  boy." 
Somehow  when  we  return  to  the  presence  of  our  own  childhood,  we 
seem  to  return  to  the  presence  of  Christ.    Many  of  the  soldier  boys 
with  whom  I  conversed  overseas  confessed  that  in  the  furious  danger- 
times  they  came  bade  to  the  prayers  of  childhood ;  while  one  lieutenant, 
not  a  church  member  or  a  professing  Christian,  declared  that,  as  he 
went  over  the  perilous  top,  he  found  himself  repeating  the  hymn, 
"In  the  hour  of  trial, 

Jesus,  plead  for  me, 
Lest  by  base  denial 
I  dishonor  Thee." 
For  many  of  us  a  journey  back  to  the  simple  faith  of  childhood  equals 
a  return  to  the  presence  of  Christ 

The  Child  of  Christmas 
In  wider  life  Christmas  gives  us  the  like  lesson.  Ere  long  the 
crowds  will  throng  our  stores.  In  Boston  there  will  arise  the  annual 
debate  as  to  the  necessity  of  widening  Washington  street.  Even  our 
Jewish  friends  will  prepare  larger  stocks  of  goods,  because  they  well 
know  that  the  tiny  hands  of  a  child  in  Bethlehem  will  open  our  hearts 
and  make  us  generous.  The  child  of  Bethlehem  brii^s  ns  into  the 
presence  of  every  child  For  one  day  we  live  in  a  strange  and  fine 
spirit  of  love.  It  is  our  lesson,  fixed  in  the  customs  of  the  people  who 
become  acquainted,  even  superficially,  with  our  Lord. 

Nor  does  the  rule  fail  on  the  intellectual  side.    Dealing  with  child- 
hood compels  us  to  use  "the  simplicity  that  is  in  CbrisL"    We  are  not 
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always  fair  to  the  little  people.  We  build  our  church  services  for 
adults,  and  then  complain  because  the  children  do  not  come.  A  Massa- 
chusetts clergyman  b^an  to  preach  a  seven  minute  sermon  to  childreo 
on  each  Simday.  This  brief  sermon  led  him  to  put  away  alt  big  vocab- 
ularies  and  all  complicated  theological  formulas,  with  the  result  that 
hb  older  hearers  made  rectuest  that  he  preach  to  children  all  the  time  I 
When  he  did  that,  he  preached  to  that  child-like  spirit  that  is  every- 
where a  mark  of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ 

This  brings  the  matter  forward  to  a  question  of  character.  We 
have  all  bad  given  to  us  many  tests  for  judging  people.  We  have 
been  told  that  a  squinted  eye  means  a  squint  in  the  moral  natnre;  and 
we  have  found  this  is  not  sol  We  have  been  told  that  the  person 
whose  eyes  wander  when  he  speaks  with  yon,  and  who  does  not  look 
into  your  face  steadily  and  frankly,  is  fickle  in  his  loyalties,  and  we 
have  found  that  this  is  not  so.  All  of  these  superficial  tests  fail  But 
there  is  one  test  that  1  have  never  known  to  fail:  iVhen  yoH  find  any 
matt  or  any  woman,  in  good  and  normal  health,  who  does  not  lovt 
children,  you  will  discover  in  due  season  that  this  man  and  this  woman 
are  mean,  and  selfish,  and  contemptible.  Such  a  person  is  far  removed 
from  both  the  spirit  and  the  presence  of  Christ 

The  examples  of  this  reaction,  on  the  good  and  positive  side,  are 
many.  The  people  who  have  given  themselves  grandly  to  the  spiritual 
service  of  childhood  and  youth  grow  beautifully  like  our  Lord.  Ar- 
nold, in  Ei^land,  and  Hopkins,  in  America,  become  as  renowned  for 
character  as  they  do  for  power  of  instruction.  Th^  who  meet  with 
Qirtst  in  the  presence  of  the  child,  and  with  the  child  in  the  presence 
of  Christ  grow  in  the  graces  of  our  blessed  faith.  We  usually  find  a 
character  like  this  in  each  of  our  colleges, — a  man  who  comes  down 
from  the  mountain  of  God,  not  knowing  that  bis  face  shines.  And  in 
many  of  our  towns  we  have  such  people, — teachers  of  youth,  who  are 
canonized  by  all  the  people,  because  indeed  such  teachers,  dweling 
with  the  child,  dwell  also  in  the  presence  of  Christ,  for,  after  all,  we 
must  not  forget  that  when  God  would  redeem  our  world,  He  came 
not  through  the  broken  dome  of  the  sky,  but  rather  through  the  cradle 
of  a  little  child.  Our  gospel  cannot  get  on  without  a  Bethlehem.  One 
of  its  thrones  will  always  be  the  manger  wherein  a  virgin  brou^t 
forth  her  first-bom  as  the  redeeming  son  of  God. 
The  PitAYSis  or  Childbik 

Some  of  the  more  mature  experiences  of  life  recover  this  note  for 
us.    Our  own  children  grow  tall,  and  th^  no  Itmger  say  their  prayers 
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at  onr  knees.  Then  directly  our  grandchildren  come  and  their  lisping 
prayers  carry  ni  back  to  the  childlike  spirit.  They  end  the  words,^ 
"Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep"  with  the  words  of  their  own  fresh  and 
dewy  faith.  One  of  them  says— "Make  us  all  nice  and  healthy  and 
good."  Or,  "Do  not  let  a  lot  of  people  run  around  not  believing  in 
God  and  Jesus."  They  put  to  shame  our  formalities.  Soon  we  find  our- 
selves more  consciously  in  the  Saviour's  presence  because  a  child's 
hand  leads  us  there;  and  we  have  our  advance  share  of  the  millennium 
of  peace. 

Please  give  heed  to  this  closing  illustration.  A  clerical  friend  of 
mine  was  on  a  Pullman  car  a  few  months  ago.  He  found  himself 
with  men  who  were  returning  from  the  races.  Their  language  was 
shockingly  irreverent.  Their  conversation  showed  that  nearly  all  of 
them  had  been  gambling.  When  the  time  for  retiring  came,  a  little  boy 
was  made  ready  for  his  berth.  The  tiny  fellow  stood  in  the  aisle  of 
the  sleeper,  clad  in  his  wee  pajamas.  Sometimes  we  must  all  think 
that  the  night-clothes  of  the  little  people  are  more  attractive  than  thdr 
day-dothes.  Ere  he  climbed  into  his  bed  the  child  looked  doubtfully 
about,  as  if  he  were  hesitating.  Then  he  overcame  his  timidity,  knelt 
at  the  side  of  the  berth,  folded  his  hands  and  began  to  pray  in  a 
childish  treble,  heard  all  over  the  car,  "Now  I  lay  me  down  to 
sleep."  You  all  know,  dear  friends,  that  for  a  time  profanity  ceased; 
that  all  talk  of  bets  won  or  lost  died  into  silence !  The  eyes  of  hard- 
ened men  grew  moist  with  tears.  One  rough  man  pointed  to  the 
kneeling  child  and  said— "I'd  like  to  know  what  that  little  chap  has 
that  I  have  not"  For  a  few  moments  those  "lewd  fellows  of  the  baser 
sort"  found  themselves  in  the  presence  of  Christ  because  they  were 
in  the  presence  of  a  child's  heart. 

Soon  this  convention  will  close.  Many  of  you  who  count  it  a  joy 
to  instruct  childhood  and  youth  will  be  in  small  places  where  it  is  not 
easy  to  maintain  our  Saviour's  works.  The  word  that  I  pass  to  you  is 
very  simple,  and  very  fundamental.  The  child  comes  to  you  throng 
Christ  Christ  comes  to  you  through  the  child.  In  thousands  of  tit- 
tle meeting  houses  we  can  have  a  renewed  meaning  for  our  Master's 
promise — "Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  my  name 
there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them."  He  is  in  their  midst  because  the 
child  is  in  their  mtdit.  If  we  truly  follow  the  children  we  shall  find 
ourselves  duly  in  the  arms  of  the  Lord,  with  his  band  of  blessing  on 
our  own  lives.    Even  u^  come.  Lord  Jesus !   Amen  I 
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Evangelism  of  Our  Fathers 

Bitbop  Bdwia  H.  Ha|bM 
{Excerpis  of  Tuesday  night  addresi) 
TTTHEN  1,400,000  French  boyt  died  for  a  crime  they  did  not  com- 
*'  mit;  when  750,000  English  boy*  went  out  to  leave  their  bones  in 
unmarked  graves;  when  our  dear  neighbor  at  the  north,  even  Canada, 
emptied  her  schools  and  her  factories  and  her  stores,  and  literally 
thousands  of  the  flower  and  glory  of  her  youth  never  came  back  but 
died  for  a  crime  they  did  not  commit— it  is  a  poor  season  for  any 
preacher  in  the  United  States  of  America  to  find  fault  with  the  doctrine 
of  vicariousness.     (Applause.) 

That  doctrine  in  the  same  way,  dear  friends,  lies  at  the  very  heart 
of  our  Christian  faith,  and  you  cannot  take  the  doctrine  of  the  cross 
out  of  our  Christian  faith  without  mutilating  that  faith  beyond  any 
real  recognition,  and  likewise,  without  extracting  the  heart  and  the 
glory  and  the  power  of  that  faith  forever.     (Applause.) 

That  doctrine  of  the  cross  I  sometimes  think  on  its  human  side 
comes  to  its  highest  expression  in  what  we  might  call  the  field  of  evan- 
gelism. When  men  and  women  set  out  to  save  this  world  to  Christ 
and  leave  out  of  consideration  the  meaning  of  the  cross  for  them- 
selves, they  are  simply  going  on  a  jaunty  errand  from  which  in  due 
season  they  will  return  despondent  and  defeated. 

When  we  introduce  this  program  of  religious  education  among  our 
Protestant  churches  in  the  United  States  of  America,  we  are  not  start- 
ing out  on  any  jaunty  excursion.  There  is  a  Gethsemane  there,  and 
there  is  a  Calvary  there ;  and  unless  you  go  into  that  Gethsemane  and 
unless  you  dimb  that  Calvary,  you  are  not  going  to  do  that  work  for 
childhood  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  and  Master. 

It  is  no  small  thing,  dear  friends,  if  a  man  have  delicate  sensibilities, 
for  him  to  stand  where  1  now  stand  in  the  presence  of  this  vast  audience 
and  talk  to  thousands  of  men  and  women  concerning  the  things  of  the 
infinite  Kingdom.  1  know,  however,  of  one  thing  that  is  a  great  deal 
harder  than  the  thing  I  am  now  doing,  and  that  Is  to  go  deliberately 
to  a  certain  type  of  man  or  woman  in  our  modern  American  life  and 
preach  a  sermon  to  an  audience  of  one  concerning  the  individual  duties, 
an  individual  heart's  duty  to  God  Almighty;  and  that  thing  is  so  hard 
and  requires  the  carrying  of  such  a  heavy  cross,  that  if  I  were  to  ask 
all  of  the  people  here  who  in  the  past  twelve  months  have  actually 
gone  to  some  one  and  drawn  the  issue  good  and  straight  in  a  personal 
II 
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fashion,  many  of  yon  in  sheer  honesty  would  be  compelled  to  keep 
your  seat  as  a  negative  response  to  my  question. 

Let  me  state  to  you  one  case  in  my  own  experience.  I  am  exceed- 
ingly anxious  that  with  that  perfectly  splendid  enq)liasis  that  we  are 
now  putting  on  the  program  of  religious  education,  we  shall  not  drop 
out  of  our  program  a  proper  emphasis  upon  adult  conversion.  God 
still  aw&its  to  be  gracious  to  the  men  and  women  who  stand  in  the 
midst  of  their  years,  and  who  have  gone  beyond  what  we  are  in  the 
habit  of  calling  the  ordinary  period  of  decision. 

One  such  man  was  under  my  pastorate — a  man  that  when  I  became 
his  minister  was  73  years  of  age — the  freight  trainmaster  of  the  Boston 
and  Maine  Railroad  in  my  New  England.  He  got  on  my  conscience. 
He  was  a  regular  New  Englander,  of  an  old  New  England  family, 
as  steady  as  he  could  be.  He  had  held  his  pew  in  the  church  for  more 
than  half  a  century.  Now,  you  westerners  can  make  fun  of  the  New 
Englanders  in  some  regards,  but  I  want  to  tell  you  thb:  when  a  New 
Englander  belongs  to  a  church,  you  can  put  a  palace  up  on  the  other 
side  of  the  street  and  the  New  Englander  will  be  in  his  own  place 
steadying  the  ark  of  God  Almighty,  even  if  he  does  bring  an  asbestos 
blanket  along  in  case  his  minister,  recently  come  from  the  West,  invites 
him  to  catch  fire.  He  is  a  very  steady  sort  of  an  individual,  and 
Uncle  Joe  Robinson  was  just  like  that. 

I  used  to  write  him  letters  about  his  duty  to  Jesus  Christ  Dear 
friends,  we  do  not  use  the  postal  system  of  the  United  Slates  for 
God  like  we  ought  to  use  it.  We  need  a  great  revival  of  postal  Chris- 
tianity in  our  country.  Uncle  Joe  never  answered  any  of  my  letters; 
he  never  said  anything  to  me  about  them. 

When  the  matter  had  gone  on  for  live  years  under  my  pastorate 
and  that  man  was  78  years  of  age,  and  had  not  given  his  heart  to 
God,  I  sat  down  at  the  end  of  what  seemed  to  be  a  fruitless  effort  and 
'  wrote  him  a  letter  than  bore  evidence  of  Gethsemane  and  Calvary  and 
had  a  heart-break  on  every  last  one  of  its  pages.  I  met  him  on  the 
street  the  next  day  and  he  never  said  a  word  about  my  letter;  and 
I  waited  until  Thursday  evening,  and  acting  on  my  own  conscience,  I 
determined  to  carry  the  campaign  of  God  to  that  man's  soul.  I  walked 
up  Washington  Street  and  rang  his  belL  Uncle  Joe  came  to  the  door. 
I  said  to  him,  "I  want  to  talk  religion  and  I  want  to  see  you  alone." 

Dear  friends,  I  would  have  given  $50  in  cash  if  I  could  have  evaded 
flic  responnbility  of  ringing  that  door-bell.  Unde  Joe  would  have 
doubled  it  for  me  if  he  could  have  kept  me  from  it.  But  I  went  in  and 
sat  down  and  I  told  him  he  was  getting  to  be  an  old  man;  that  the 
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sands  of  life  were  mniiing  out;  and  I  believe  alt  his  normal  sym- 
pathies were  for  my  Master.  I  did  feel  in  a  sense  that  I  had  failed 
unless  I  was  able  to  present  htm  as  a  trophy  to  my  Lord,  and  I  stood 
by  it  for  two  hours,  and  before  I  went  home  that  night,  Joseph  C 
Robinson  came  to  his  knees  with  me  in  prayer  to  God  and  gave  his 
heart  once  and  for  all  time  to  our  Lord  and  Master. 

At  the  next  communion  of  that  church  I  had  the  privilege  of  bap- 
tising him  when  he  was  78  years  of  age,  and  as  I  stood  in  the  pulpit 
after  that  baptism  waiting  to  receive  him  into  the  brotherhood  of  the 
church,  his  splendid  daughter  sent  a  note  up  by  the  usher  asking  if 
she,  likewise,  might  have  the  privilege  of  joining  the  church  that  day 
with  her  father. 

And  when  I  went  to  leave  that  man  as  his  pastor  to  come  out  into 
Indiana,  he  took  out  of  his  pocketbook  a  letter  and  handed  it  to  me, 
and  on  the  back  of  that  letter  was  my  own  handwriting,  and  in  the 
envelope  was  exactly  that  letter  with  the  heart-break  in  it,  and  he  said 
to  me,  "From  the  day  I  received  that  letter  down  to  the  present,  I 
have  never  been  without  it  in  ray  pocket,  and  f  shall  carry  it  to  the  day 
of  my  death."  On  the  day  before  he  died,  he  sent  his  old  minister 
word  that  everything  was  bright  toward  Heaven,  and  by  God's  grace 
he  would  meet  me  there  in  due  season.  He  had  said  to  me  that  some- 
how he  could  not  get  in  through  the  revival  door,  and  that  in  fifty 
years  I  was  the  only  preacher  that  had  brought  the  case  of  our  Lord 
squarely  to  a  personal  issue  with  him. 

Dear  friends,  even  as  we  need  a  revival  of  public  evangelism  in 
the  United  States  of  America,  so  do  we  need  a  revival  of  private 
evangelism  everywhere.     (Applause.) 
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RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION 

A  Comprehensive  Program  of  Education, 
Secular  and  Religious 

Hoib  S.  Ma^ll 
Field  Secretary,  National  Education  Association 

IN  outlining  a  comprehensive  program  of  education  it  is  important 
that  the  primary  purposes  of  education  be  kept  clearly  in  mind.  Our 
system  of  free  public  schools  is  one  of  our  most  fundamental  insti- 
tutions. It  is  essentially  American.  Horace  Mann,  the  great  educa- 
tional statesman,  declared  that  the  American  free  school  system,  which 
originated  in  New  England,  had  no  prototype  in  any  of  the  monarchial 
countries  of  the  world.  It  was  conceived  in  democracy  as  essential  to 
the  preservation  of  democratic  ideals. 

The  vital  relation  of  education  to  democracy  was  recognized  by  the 
first  great  apostles  of  free  government  in  America.  William  Penn,  in 
outlining  his  scheme  of  popular  government  for  his  new  colony  in  the 
new  world,  declared  to  those  whom  he  called  together  for  counsel: 
'That  which  makes  a  good  constitution  must  keep  it,  namely,  men  of 
wisdom  and  virtue;  qualities  that,  because  they  descend  not  with 
worldly  inheritance,  must  be  carefully  propagated  by  a  virtuous  educa- 
tion of  youth,  for  which  spare  no  cost,  for  by  such  parsimony  all  that  is 
saved  is  lost"  Washington  declared  in  his  Farewell  Address,  "In  pro- 
portion as  the  structure  of  government  gives  force  to  public  opinion  it 
is  essential  that  public  opinion  should  be  enlightened."  "Promote,  then, 
as  an  object  of  primary  importance  institutions  for  the  general  dtfiu- 
■ion  of  knowledge."  Other  founders  of  our  government  gave  expres- 
sion to  similar  sentiments.  It  is  evident  that  a  government  of  the  peo- 
ple and  by  the  people  can  be  no  more  intelligent  and  no  better  than 
the  composite  citizenship  of  which  it  is  composed.  The  only  way  to 
elevate  the  standards  of  free  government  is  to  improve  the  moral  and 
intellectual  character  of  the  citizenry  which  compose  the  government 
and  determines  its  policies. 
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While  it  u  true  that  the  purpose  of  the  first  free  schooli  in  Amerioi 
was  largely  religious,  that  children  might  be  able  to  read  their  Biblet, 
iKvertheleM,  they  were  given  legal  sanction  on  the  basis  of  their 
necessity  in  the  development  of  good  citizens.  When  free  schools 
were  first  established  on  a  local  basis  in  certain  New  England  towns, 
and  taxes  were  levied  for  their  support,  the  collection  of  these  taxes 
was  resisted  by  citizens  who  Uaimed  that  it  was  illegal  and  unjust  to 
tax  the  property  of  one  man  to  educate  another  roan's  children.  Later 
state  laws  were  enacted  authorizing  the  collection  of  taxes  for  the  sup- 
port of  free  schools.  The  validity  of  these  laws  was  contested  and 
cases  were  carried  to  the  higher  courts.  The  decisions  handed  down 
upheld  the  laws  on  the  ground  that  the  preservation  of  free  government 
depends  uifon  the  enlightenment  of  its  citizens,  and  that  it  is,  therefore, 
good  public  policy  to  fumish  free  educational  opportunities  to  all  the 
children,  who  will  be  the  future  citizens  of  the  commonwealth  and  the 
nation  and  share  in  the  determination  of  their  destiny. 

Good  Citizens  Am  of  Free  ScBOca^ 
We  find,  therefore,  that  the  fundamental  purpose  of  the  free  public 
school,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  state  and  the  nation,  is  the  develop* 
ment  of  good  citizens.  On  this  basis  the  public  school  has  been  up- 
held and  extended  until  now  it  is  recognized  as  an  established  and 
necessary  institution  in  every  state  of  the  union.  Its  growth  and  ex- 
tension has  been  comparatively  slow,  particularly  in  some  parts  of  the 
country,  but  the  principles  underlying  it  are  so  sound  that  its  essen- 
tiality is  no  longer  questioned  by  those  who  are  whole-heartedly  in  ac- 
cord with  American  ideals.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  money  in- 
vested in  public  education  by  communities  and  states  has  returned 
large  dividends  to  them  in  the  development  of  an  intelligent  citiienship, 
which  has  contributed  to  their  prosperity.  Those  states  which  have 
been  most  tardy  in  developing  an  eflicient  system  of  free  schools  have 
come  to  recognize  ttuit  they  have  suffered  by  their  neglect,  and  they  are 
today  exerting  every  effort  to  place  their  free  school  systems  on  a  par 
with  those  in  states  that  have  been  more  progressive  educationally. 

If  it  be  conceded  that  from  the  legal  or  governmental  standpoint 
the  fundamental  purpose  of  the  public  school  is  to  develop  good  dtizen- 
ship,  we  must  inquire  what  are  the  essential  characteristics  of  a  good 
citizen.  No  one  would  undertake  to  enumerate  all  the  necessary  attri- 
butes.  We  may  presume,  however,  to  state  some  of  the  more  out- 
standing qualities. 
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A  good  citizen  should  have  physical  fitness.  It  will  ht  conceded  by 
all  that  the  conservation  of  the  physical  well-being  of  our  citizens  is 
essential  to  the  strength  and  virility  of  our  nation.  Those  who  place 
the  greater  emphasis  on  mind  and  spirit  will  concede  that  the  body  is 
the  temple  of  the  soul,  and  that  an  efficient  program  of  physical  educa- 
tion and  health  service  will  contribute  largely  to  human  welfare,  indi- 
vidually and  collectively. 

A  good  citiien  should  have  mental  fitness.  We  do  not  mean,  pri- 
marily, the  acquisition  of  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge,  although 
this  is  admittedly  valuable.  We  mean,  rather,  by  mental  fitness,  the 
ability  to  think  straight  and  to  think  things  through.  It  is  apparent 
on  every  hand  that  humanity  suffers  greatly  as  the  result  of  loose, 
careless  thinking.  The  man  who  thinks  straight  knows  that  effects 
must  follow  causes,  and  that  the  laws  of  God  and  nature  apply  no 
less  definitely  in  the  realm  of  human  thought  and  human  action  than 
in  the  material  world.  He  who  thinks  straight  and  thinks  things 
trough  will  be  less  likely  to  violate  the  laws  of  God,  for  he  knows  the 
results  which  will  inevitably  follow  such  violation. 

A  good  citizen  should  have  vocational  fitness.  Every  good  citizen, 
without  regard  to  his  social  standing  or  the  financial  circumstances  of 
his  parents  and  family,  should  be  able  to  earn  an  honest  living;  to 
make  some  worth-while  contributions  to  human  accomplishments  by 
his  own  physical  and  mental  efforts.  The  home,  which  is  so  funda- 
mentally essential  to  the  preservation  and  development  of  all  that  is 
best  in  American  life,  is  best  conserved  when  the  husband  and  father 
is  able  to  provide  by  his  own  efforts  adequately  for  those  dependent 
upon  him,  and  when  the  wife  and  mother  shall  be  capable  of  making 
the  home  over  which  it  is  her  privilege  to  preside  the  most  comfortable, 
the  most  attractive,  the  most  beautiful  place  in  the  world,  the  nearest 
possible  approach  to  Heaven  on  earth.  Knowledge  as  well  as  disposi- 
tion is  necessary  to  the  realization  of  this  ideal. 

Good  Citizen  Must  Be  Morally  Fit 

But  the  good  citizen  must  have  more  than  physical,  mental  and 
vocational  fitness.  He  must  possess  moral  fitness,  which,  after  all,  is 
the  most  important  attribute  of  character,  the  most  essential  element 
of  good  citizenship.  This  is  particularly  true  from  the  standpoint  of 
free  government.  The  development  of  moral  fitness,  therefore,  is  one 
of  the  essential  objectives  of  tax-supported  schools.  Washington  in 
his   Farewell  Address,  speaking  from  the  standpoint  of  the  states- 
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man,  declared  that  "Of  all  die  dispositions  and  habits  which  lead  to 
political  prosperity,  reliKloo  and  morality  are  indispensable  supports." 
He  goes  on  to  ,say  that  no  one  may  claim  to  be  a  patriot  who  would 
"subvert  these  great  pillars  of  human  happiness,  these  firmest  pn^s 
of  the  duties  of  men  and  dtiiens."  He  declared  that  "the  mere  poli- 
tician equally  with  the  pious  man  ought  to  respect  and  to  cherish 
them."  Fmally,  the  father  of  our  country  gives  to  his  people  this  sol- 
emn warning— "Let  us  with  caution  indulge  the  supposition  that 
morality  can  be  maintained  without  religion.  Whatever  may  be  con- 
ceded to  the  influence  of  refined  education  on  minds  of  peculiar  struc- 
ture, reason  and  experience  both  forbid  us  to  expect  that  national 
morality  can  prevail  in  exclusion  of  religious  principle." 

It  is  of  the  very  highest  importance,  then,  that  the  public  schools 
of  our  country  should  teach  good  morals.  There  are  fundamental 
principln  of  morality  which  are  so  universally  accepted  that  th^ 
should  be  emphasized  in  every  public  school :  honesty,  truthfulness, 
purity  of  thought  and  act,  regard  for  the  rights  of  our  fellowman,  the 
nobility  of  service,  reverence  for  law,  and  obedience  to  constituted 
authority.  Such  teaching  can  be  made  effective  only  when  exemplified 
in  the  character  and  personality  of  the  teacher,  who  is  the  soul  of  the 
school.  The  people  of  every  community,  to  whom  the  public  schools 
belong,  have  the  right,  and  it  is  their  duty,  to  insist  that  every  public 
school  shall  be  in  charge  of  a  competent,  well-trained  teacher,  of  un- 
questioned character  and  influence.  This  may  be  demanded,  because, 
as  has  been  shown,  the  fundamental  purpose  of  the  school  is  to  de- 
velop good  citizens,  and  good  morals  are  essential  to  good  citiienship. 

But  while  it  is  conceded  that  good  morals  are  necessary  to  good 
citizenship,  and  while  we  accept  the  doctrine  of  Washington  that  it  is 
doubtful  if  national  morality  can  be  maintained  without  the  sanction 
of  religious  convictions,  nevertheless,  we  recognize  and  accept  the 
principle  of  the  separation  of  church  and  state  in  our  country.  The 
public  school,  through  its  teachers,  should  exemplify  and  teach  good 
morals,  but  it  cannot  undertake  to  teach  principles  of  religion  upon 
which  good  citizens  may  differ.  This  means  that  while  the  influence  of 
Qiristian  character  may  well  be  exerted  in  the  school  as  it  is  in  all 
social  relations,  nevertheless,  the  formal  teaching  of  religion  can  not 
and  should  not  be  carried  on  in  tax-supporied  schools. 

If  we  believe  that  religion  is  necessary  to  the  salvation  of  the  indi- 
vidual, and  also  an  essential  attribute  of  good  citizenship  for  the  pre- 
servation of  national  morality,  without  which  our  republic  can  not 
hope  to  survive,  by  whom  shall  it  be  taught?    By  the  church,  which 
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muat  recognize  and  assume  the  responsibility  for  carrying  forward  an 
adequate  and  efficient  program  of  religioas  education.  This,  we  be- 
lieve,  i>  tbe  greatest  call  to  the  church  today.  It  cannot  escape  this 
responsibility.  It  should  not  attempt  to  do  so.  The  solemn  obl%ation, 
which  the  church  has  recognized  from  the  beginning  of  bringing  the 
gospel  of  truth  to  every  soul,  is  supplemented  by  the  patriotic  motive 
of  instilling  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  American  youth  those  re- 
l^oui  principles  which  ^ve  sanction  and  support  to  the  moral  ele- 
ments necessary  to  good  cilicenship,  and  the  preservation  of  free  gov- 
ernment. 

Put  Reucious  Education  on  High  Plane 
Tbe  Protestant  Christian  churches,  in  tuidertaking  to  carry  forward 
A  comprehensive  program  of  religious  education,  should  determine  that 
the  educational  standards  and  character  of  the  work  proposed  shall  be 
placed  on  as  high  a  plane  as  that  of  the  best  public  schools.  If  religious 
education  is  to  command  the  respect  which  its  importance  merits,  the 
organization  and  conduct  of  schools  for  religious  education  must  be 
as  thorough  and  complete  as  the  organization  of  the  public  schools,  and 
their  program  of  work  must  be  carried  on  as  scientifically  as  that  of 
the  schools  dealing  with  secular  subjects. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  give  a  complete  program  for  the  organiza- 
tion, supervision  and  conduct  of  an  efficient  system  of  religious  educa- 
tion. Such  a  program  can  be  determined  by  a  (»>mparative  study  of  the 
most  efficient  public  schools  and  the  best  schools  for  religious  educa- 
tion. The  educational  committee  of  this  organization  has  made  a  most 
excellent  report  on  this  subject  There  will  always  be  one  fundamental 
difference.  The  public  school  is  supported  by  revenues  derived  from 
public  taxation,  and  therefore  will  always  be  on  a  sound  financial  basis. 
Tbe  religious  school  must  be  supported  by  free  contributions.  No  part 
of  its  support  can,  or  should,  be  derived  from  public  revenue.  But  we 
are  convinced  that  ample  support  will  be  given  for  carrying  forward 
a  program  so  organized  and  conducted  as  to  command  respect  and  in- 
sure results. 

Sound  educational  principles  are  as  applicable  in  the  field  of  re- 
ligious education  as  they  are  in  secular  education.  For  example,  in 
the  preparation  of  public  school  curricula  careful  graduation  is  made 
that  the  lessons  nay  be  suited  to  the  age  and  mental  capacity  of  the 
pupils.  The  same  general  principles  should  apply  in  the  grading  of 
lessons  to  be  taught  in  an  efficient  program  of  religious  education. 
There  is  a  large  fund  of  sound  pedagogic  knowledge  based  on  years 
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oE  experience  that  is  at  once  available  and  should  be  used  in  the  devel- 
<q>ment  of  an  cfBdent  system  of  religious  education. 

Must  Hats  Cabepullv  Prepaud  Teachebs 

Great  emphasis  it  being  placed  by  educational  authorities  on  the 
necessity  of  having  competent,  well-trained  teachers  in  public  schooti. 
When  we  consider  the  vital  importance  of  religious  education  from  the 
standpoint  of  Christian  character  and  good  citizenship,  we  are  im- 
pressed with  the  importance  of  entrusting  the  great  work  of  religions 
instructioa  only  to  the  best  in  ability,  trainii^  and  personality.  The 
standards  should  certainly  be  as  high  as  in  the  best  public  schools. 
The  unprepared  and  unqualified  should  not  be  permitted  to  teach.  No 
haphazard  work  should  be  tolerated.  The  call  of  the  church  must  go 
out  with  an  appeal  that  will  attract  the  choicest  spirits  to  this  great 
work,  and  provision  must  be  made  for  the  training  of  workers  in  the 
field  of  religious  education. 

In  conclusion  we  would  urge  the  advisability,  both  for  the  welfare 
of  the  individual  and  for  the  preservation  of  democratic  ideals,  of  all 
American  youth  receiving  their  elementary  education  in  the  puUic 
schools.  Here  the  children  of  all  classes  of  society  should  meet  (»i  a 
common  level  to  receive  in  a  common  language  a  fund  of  common 
knowledge  which  will  tend  to  unify  the  varied  elements  of  our  popula- 
tion into  one  great  nationality,  trained  to  assume  the  duties  of  citizen- 
ship  in  a  free  government.  Parents  sometimes  declare  that  the  public 
schools  are  not  good  enough  for  their  children  to  attend.  If  in  any 
instance  this  charge  be  true,  there  is  one  answer  to  it;  The  public 
schools  belong  to  all  the  people.  They  should  be  made  good  enoug^i 
for  the  children  of  any  family  and  they  will  then  be  none  to  good  for 
the  children  of  all. 

The  public  school  and  the  church  school  should  be  conducted  in 
sympathetic,  cooperative  relationship.  The  slate  needs  the  church  and 
the  church  will  loyally  support  the  state.  The  state  should  make  ade- 
quate provision  for  furnishing  to  every  child  free  opportunities  for  the 
highest  physical,  mental  and  moral  development  of  which  he  is  capa- 
ble; and  the  church  must  assume  the  duty  and  obligation  of  providing 
religious  education  to  the  children  of  all  the  people,  for  the  welfare  of 
each  individual  soul,  and  for  the  preservation  of  our  most  cherished  in- 
stitutions. 
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The  Outlook  for  Christian  Education 

WalMr  S.  AtbMni 

DfoH  of  Boston  Univertity  School  of  Religious  EducalioH  and  Social 

Service,  and  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Education  of  the 

International  Sunday  School  Council  of  Religious  Education. 

T  F  I  WERE  to  select  a  text  as  a  point  of  departure  for  the  develop- 
'  ment  of  this  subject,  I  would  choose  that  single  sentence,  "And  I. 
if  i  be  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  will  draw  all  men  imto  myself."  I 
believe  this  sentence  contains  the  entire  philosophy  of  Christian 
education. 

We  once  defined  education  in  terms  of  knowledge.  Wc  believed 
that  the  educative  process  consisted  in  the  mental  assimilation  of 
certain  quantities  of  subject-matter.  We  now  define  education  in  terms 
of  behavior.  There  is  a  very  true  sense  in  which  we  can  say  that 
education  is  the  introduction  of  control  into  experience.  Any  act 
from  which  one  gains  future  control  is  an  educative  act;  and  any  act 
from  which  one  does  not  gain  future  control  is  a  non-educative  act 
It  has  been  said  that  most  people  are  so  foolish  that  they  learn  only 
by  experience.  Bat  most  of  us  are  so  foolish  that  from  a  large  part 
of  our  experience  we  do  not  learn,  but  from  those  acts  of  ours  from 
which  we  gain  future  control  we  get  what  little  education  we  possess. 

Having  defined  the  educative  process  as  the  introduction  of  control 
into  experience,  the  educator  at  once  turns  from  the  question  of  defini- 
tion to  the  question  of  method.  He  asks :  "By  what  methods  can 
control  be  introduced  into  conduct?" 

We  were  once  told  tliat  all  progress  came  into  the  race  by  means 
of  rehearsals.  The  schoolmaster's  motto  in  that  day  was  "Practice 
makes  perfect."  In  harmony  with  this  theory,  penmanship  was  taught 
by  the  rehearsal  method.  The  old-fashioned  copy-books  had  a  steel- 
engraved  copy  at  the  top  of  the  page.  The  pupil's  first  line  was  a  fairly 
accurate  copy  of  the  perfect  model  at  the  top  of  the  page.  Into  the 
pupil's  second  line  went  the  imperfections  in  his  own  first  line.  Into 
his  third  line  went  the  imperfections  in  his  own  first  and  second  lines, 
and,  as  the  pupil  wrote  down  the  page,  his  writing  grew  poorer  and 
poorer.  If  you  will  examine  one  of  these  old-time  copy-books,  you 
will  find  that  the  poorest  writing  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  page. 

The  public  school  teachers  finally  discovered  that  much  writing 
does  not  make  a  good  writer;  much  reading  does  not  make  a  good 
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reader.  When  they  made  this  discoverr  the  method  of  teaching  pen- 
manship was  changed.  Those  schools  stiU  using  copy-books  have  the 
copy  printed  on  a  narrow  slip  of  paper,  which  is  fastened  to  a  airing 
rwming  down  the  page  in  such  a  manner  that  it  can  be  moved  down 
the  page  as  the  pupil  writes.  The  pupil  writes  his  first  line,  following 
the  perfect  copy.  Then  the  copy  is  moved  down  to  cover  his  own  im- 
perfect copy,  and  again  he  copies  the  perfect  copy.  And  so  he 
writes  down  the  page.  If  you  will  examine  a  copy-book  written  after 
this  manner,  you  will  find  that  the  poorest  writing  is  at  the  top  of 
the  page.  It  is  not  practice  which  "makes  perfect,"  but  practice  under 
criticism,  practice  under  direction,  practice  under  the  stimulation  and 
pull  of  a  great  ideal. 

I  think  this  is  why  we  are  exhorted  not  to  neglect  the  assembling 
of  ourselves  together  on  the  Lord's  day,  not  to  absent  ourselves  from 
the  mid-week  prayer  service,  or  to  forsake  our  daily  devotions  and 
other  "means  of  grace."  We  are,  by  this  means,  to  pull  down  our  copy 
each  day  and  live  each  day  in  the  presence  of  our  perfect  copy. 

At  a  later  date,  we  arc  told  that  the  progress  could  come  into 
the  race  only  by  an  accidental  adjustment  of  the  individual  to  its 
environment.  This  was  when  we  were  hearing  so  much  of  natural 
selection  and  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  Every  organism,  so  runs 
this  theory,  has  a  certain  amount  of  surplus  energy.  If,  by  accident, 
the  surplus  energy  is  expended  in  the  direction  of  a  favorable  environ- 
ment, the  organism  will  live,  and  will  be  said  to  have  been  selected 
by  nature  for  survival;  but  if,  by  chance,  the  surplus  energy  expends 
itself  in  the  direction  of  an  unfavorable  environment,  the  organism 
will  not  survive,  and  will  be  said  to  have  been  selected  by  nature  to 
die.  This  doctrine  of  natural  selection  has  had  a  profound  influence 
on  educational  practice. 

Most  of  us  are  evolutionists  today,  but  few  of  US  would  attempt 
to  account  for  the  progress  of  the  human  Species  on  the  basis  of 
accidental  adjustment  to  a  shifting  environment.  An  entire  restatement 
of  the  evolutionary  hypothesis  has  been  made  necessary  by  investigation 
since  the  days  of  Darwin  and  Spencer.  In  recent  years  men  have  been 
studying  mind  as  these  early  investigators  studied  matter.  We  are 
coming  to  see  that  human  consciousness,  by  whatever  process  it  entered 
the  evolutionary  series,  presents  facts  which  cannot  be  explained  by 
any  preceding  level  of  racial  development.  When  consciousness  came, 
organic  adaptation  to  environment  was  supplanted  by  conscious  control 
of  environment,  and  man  came  to  have  dominion  over  all  the  earth. 

Progress  in  the  human  species  will  not  be  secured  by  the  accidental 
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adjustment  of  a  biological  organism  to  a  favorable  environment.  Pro- 
gress in  the  human  race  will  come  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  through 
two  agencies — the  prophets  of  the  race  and  the  teachers  of  the  race. 
The  prophets  hold  up  before  the  race  the  great  racial  ideals,  and  the 
teachers  of  the  race  rehearse  the  childhood  of  the  race  in  the  ideals  for 
which  the  prophets  stand,  and  thus  hand  over  to  the  future  the 
prophetic  visions.  The  prophet  and  the  teacher  are  the  agencies  which 
jointly  and  co-operatively  can  bring  progress  into  the  race. 

What  Onb  School  Believes 

One  of  the  most  influential,  and  certainly  one  of  the  most  vociferous, 
educational  doctrines  of  our  day  is  woven  out  of  pragmatic  philosophy 
and  functional  psychology.  It  believes  in  the  old  and  generally  dis- 
carded theory  of  evolution  which  asserts  that  every  stage  in  the 
evolutionary  process  is  fully  accounted  tor  by  a  preceding  stage;  thus 
it  would  hold  that  there  is  nothing  in  human  consciousness  which  is 
not  fully  explainable  on  the  plane  of  animal  consciousness.  This  school, 
therefore,  studies  biology,  physiolc^iy,  neurology  and  sensations,  instead 
of  consciousness,  and  the  method  of  introspection  is  supplanted  by 
mechanical  attempts  to  measure  neural  reaction.  Religion  is  rooted  in 
biology,  not  in  psychology.  To  this  school  the  child  is  not  bom  with 
a  soul,  but  it  sprouts  a  soul  at  about  the  same  time  it  sprouts  a 
mustache  and  from  the  same  source.  The  child  is  not  a  human  being, 
but  a  "candidate  for  humanity."  A  soul  is  simply  a  eonstmct  which  is 
produced  like  a  callous  on  the  hand,  as  the  result  of  the  function  of  a 
biological  organism  against  its  environment 

Over  against  this  school  of  extreme  functionalism  there  is  today 
another  school  which  includes  many  of  the  leading  American  educators. 
This  school  believes  that  "consciousness  is  not  the  mere  byproduct  of 
organic  adaptation."  It  holds  that  consciousness  can  not  be  adequately 
studied  by  means  of  a  formula  borrowed  from  the  realm  of  animal 
evolution.  It  believes  that  psychology  can  never  become  a  science  until 
it  turns  away  from  impressions  and  sensory  details  and  recognizes 
that  the  inner  processes  of  conscious  organization  so  transform  sensory 
elements  that  there  is  in  sensation  little  of  value  to  the  student  of 
consciousness.  This  school  will  study  biology  and  evolution,  but  it  will 
not  depend  upon  biology  for  its  formulas. 

This  school  distinguishes  between  an  animal  organism  instinctively 
reaching  out  for  food  and  a  person  consciously  setting  ends  for  him- 
self and  adjusting  himself  and  his  environment  to  these  ends. 
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This  point  of  view  stresses  the  social  nature  of  consciousness,  and  it 
roots  rel^on  in  consciousnest,  not  in  biology.  Man  does  possess  a 
biological  background,  but  he  also  possesses  a  social  consciousness 
which  enables  him  to  transcend  his  environment  and  have  dominion, 
not  only  over  the  earth,  but  also  over  his  biological  background. 

Consciousness  is  a  creative  factor  in  experience.  From  the  moment 
of  birth  it  is  active  in  the  control  of  environment.  The  child's  first 
cry  is  a  protest  against  environment.  Its  first  percept  is  an  attempt  to 
organize  and  explain  cKperience.  The  educator  of  this  school  will  not 
attempt  to  breed  up  a  race  by  any  system  of  eugenics;  he  will  not 
attempt  to  improve  a  race  through  euthenics  or  a  scientifically  con- 
trolled environment  Neither  the  biological  sciences  nor  the  sodal 
■deuces  are  adequate  to  save  a  race.  The  educator  will  use  both,  but 
his  point  of  attack  is  neither  biology  nor  sociology;  it  is  psychology. 
The  educator  deals  directly  with  the  human  soul. 

Another  theory  which  has  had  wide  currency  in  the  field  of  reli^ous 
education,  especially,  remains  to  be  noted  in  this  brief  survey  of  current 
educational  doctrines.  This  is  the  theory  of  racial  recapitulation.  This 
theory  holds  that  every  individual  of  a  species,  from  the  moment 
of  its  inception  to  its  maturity,  passes  through  or  recapitulates  the 
adult  stages  through  which  the  race  has  passed  in  its  entire  evolu- 
tionary history.  Before  birth,  the  human  being  is  said  to  pass  through 
various  lower-animal  stages.  He  is  born  just  an  animal,  and  must  be 
allowed  to  live  a  normal  animal  life  until  he  has  evolved  into  a  savage 
stage.  Then  he  must  be  given  a  normal  savage  life,  savage  games, 
savage  imagery,  the  scalp  ing-knife,  trapping,  scouting,  etc.,  until  he 
develops  into  the  Greek  stage.  Then  his  plays,  games,  religion,  should 
be  those  of  the  adult  Greeks  in  order  that  he  may  normally  pass 
through  this  stage  and  enter  the  Roman  stage.  By  the  same  process 
he  should  be  passed  on  to  the  Germanic,  Elizabethan,  Puritan,  and, 
finally,  to  the  modern  stage  of  the  Initiative,  Recall  and  the  Referendum. 
This  theory  builds  its  curriculum  on  the  basis  of  racial  epochs.  Time 
will  not  permit  the  enumeration  of  the  many  fallacies  in  this  theory. 
It  is  almost  entirely  abandoned  in  the  public-school  field;  but  a  large 
percentage  of  the  boys'  work  in  the  churches  and  Christian  associations 
of  this  country  is  still  based  on  the  doctrine,  that  a  boy  is  a  non- 
religious  animal,  passing  through  his  "stages"  and  developing  into 
a  human  being.  Chief  among  the  fallacies  in  this  theory  are  its 
violation  of  the  well-known  laws  of  habit  and  the  doctrine  of  use 
and  disuse. 
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A  Quaker,  hearing  his  boy  swear,  »aid:  "Keep  it  up,  Thomas,  keep 
it  up,  until  thee  gets  it  all  out  of  thee."  But  one  can  not  curse  pro- 
finity  out  of  his  system,  and  one  can  not  remove  undesirable  instinc- 
tive traits  by  means  of  rehearsals.  Instincts  do  no  wear  out;  they  wear 
til.  Instincts  are  preserved  to  the  race  through  expression ;  they  tend  to 
die  out  through  disuse.  The  deeper  seated  and  the  more  fundamental 
the  instinct,  the  harder  it  is  to  remove.  Habits  based  upon  deep-seated 
instincts  are  the  hardest  to  break.  Smoking,  for  example,  is  based 
on  the  sucking  impulse,  and  the  man  who  smokes — juil  ku-ti't  been 
wemted  yet.  The  wise  educator  does  not  try  to  wear  out  undesirable 
tendencies;  be  tries  to  starve  them  to  death  through  disuse. 

Instincts  Asb  Pbesesvbd  Thbougb  Expbbssion 
When  I  was  passing  through  the  period  of  pre-adolescent  develop- 
ment, I  foimd  myself  a  member  of  a  gang  of  boys  in  our  village. 
I  was  in  what  our  recapitulation  friends  call  the  "gang  stage,"  when 
the  gang  instinct  is  supposed  to  develop.  We  know  now,  of  course, 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  "gang"  instinct  There  is  a  budding, 
developing  social  instinct,  which  leads  the  boy  to  form  his  social 
groups,  just  as  it  leads  his  father  to  join  his  lodges  and  his  political 
parties,  and  his  mother  to  join  the  village  woman's  club.  There  is  no 
more  of  a  gang  instinct  than  there  is  a  lodge,  ciub  or  political  party 
instinct.  The  gang  is  a  result,  not  a  cause;  hence  the  educator  cart 
determine  the  character  of  the  gang.  The  fonnation  of  undesirable 
gangs  in  the  community  is  an  evidence  of  the  imderfed  social  nature 
of  the  children,  rather  than  an  evidence  of  the  presence  of  some 
mysterious  biologica'  entity  called  the  "gang"  instinct. 

One  day  this  gang  of  which  I  was  a  member  undertook  to  teach  me 
the  fine  art  of  chewing  tobacco.  My  father  was  a  physician,  but  he 
had  never  taught  me  how  many  dogs  an  ounce  of  nicotine  would  kill. 
He  had  never  shown  me  charts  depicting  the  baneful  effects  of  tobacco 
on  the  brain,  lungs,  heart,  liver,  and  other  vital  organs.  I  had  never 
seen  tables  of  statistics  showing  the  great  economic  and  social  dis- 
advantages of  using  tobacco.  But  many  a  time  I  had  heard  my  father 
tell  my  mother  that,  as  far  back  as  he  could  trace  his  family,  he  could 
not  find  the  record  of  any  one  bearing  the  family  name  who  ever 
used  either  liquor  or  tobacco,  and  then,  with  great  feeling  he  would 
say  to  her :  "How  proud  we'll  be  if  our  boys  can  maintu'n  the  family 
record!"  As  a  little  tot  I  used  to  straighten  up  and  say  to  myself: 
"Well,  he  can  count  on  me.    Ill  be  an  Atbeam."    That  day,  when  the 
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boys  of  the  gang  tried  to  teach  me  to  chew  tobacco,  they  threw  me 
down  in  the  dust  of  the  village  streeL  Several  of  the  boya  held  me 
while  one  boy,  bigger  than  the  rest,  rubbed  a  ping  of  tobacco  across  my 
teeth.  While  this  process  was  going  on,  with  jaws  closed  as  with  tfie 
set  of  death,  I  said  to  myself,  "Well,  they  can  kill  me  if  they  wish,  but 
/  won't  open  up."  And  why  did  I  not  open  up?  Was  I  tbe  gang's  boy? 
Well,  not  that  gang's  boy.  I  belonged  to  another  gang.  Over  the 
shoulder  of  the  big  boy  with  the  plug  of  tobacco  I  could  see,  in  my 
mind's  eye,  my  father,  looking  on;  over  his  shoulder  I  could  see  my 
grandfather ;  over  my  grandfather's  shoulder  I  could  see  my  great- 
grandfather. I  could  see  a  row  of  Atheams  from  myself  reaching 
clear  back  to  Adam,  all  looking  down  to  see  whether  or  not  I  would 
maintain  the  Athearn  ideal.  When  the  church  and  the  home  can  stamp 
proper  ideals  upon  the  consciousness  of  the  child,  it  will  be  possible 
for  the  child  to  go  out  into  the  world,  but  not  be  "of  the  world." 

It  is  this  capacity  for  control  in  terms  of  internal  imagery,  ideas 
and  ideals  that  distinguishes  the  man  from  the  lower  animals.  When 
a  fly  bites  the  cow,  the  cow  just  has  to  kick.  When  the  cow  kicks  the 
bucket  it  is  unfortunate,  but  it  is  not  immoral.  The  conduct  of  tiie 
cow  is  determined  by  external  stimuli.  Its  nervous  mechanism  has 
to  respond,  like  an  alarm-clock,  in  definite  ways  to  external  excitation. 
But  if  the  cow  had  the  power  to  hold  in  its  mind  the  imagery  of  a 
good  cow,  and  if  it  had  the  power  to  control  its  conduct  in  terms 
of  this  internal  imagery,  then  the  cow  would  have  moral  responsibility. 
When  the  fly  would  bite  the  cow,  the  cow  would  inhibit  the  tendency 
to  kick,  square  its  conduct  with  its  ideal  cow,  and  turn  around  and 
do  a  kindness  to  the  fly. 

Prophet  Rbsponsibi^  for  RxaAL  Ideals 
Character  consists  in  the  ability  to  bold  an  ideal  in  consciousness 
and  to  control  every  act  of  every  day  in  terms  of  that  ideal.  The 
educator  must  know  how  to  deal  with  this  capacity  for  internal  control. 
The  prophet  is  responsible  for  racial  ideals.  It  is  the  teacher's  business 
to  implant  these  ideals  in  the  minds  of  children,  and  so  to  rehearse 
them  in  these  ideals  that  they  shall  be  realized  in  racial  experience. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  the  prophets  of  a  race  should  see  a 
vision  of  man  from  whom  the  fighting  instinct  had  been  removed. 
How  would  the  educators  proceed?  Remember,  please,  I  am  not 
raising  the  question  as  to  whether  the  ^hting  instinct  should  be 
removed  from  the  race.    But,  granted  that  it  had  been  determined  to 
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remove  it,  the  educator  would  have  to  do  three  things:  (1)  Put  the 
ideal  of  peace  into  the  inner  consciousness  of  the  children  of  the  race. 
(2)  Eliminate  from  the  experience  of  the  child  all  things  that  tend  to 
■timulate  the  fighting  instinct  This  would  remove  such  games  as 
boxing,  football,  and  other  personal-contact  games  which  stimulates 
the  fighting  instinct  (3)  Throw  around  the  child  an  environment 
which  would  develop  his  altruistic  and  coHDperative  impulses,  thus 
■nbstituting  for  these  things  that  make  rivaU  and  victors,  positive 
rehearsals  in  those  things  which  make  comrades  and  brolhert. 

If  fighting  ever  gets  out  of  the  race,  it  must  die  out  in  tht  presence 
of  tkt  ideal  of  peace.  It  is  so  of  every  element  which  is  not  handed 
on  to  future  racial  experience.  The  educator  gives  the  rising  generation 
positive  rehearsals  in  the  elements  which  enter  into  the  prophetic  vision, 
and  he  lets  all  other  elements  drop  out  of  the  race  through  disuse. 
And  thus  progress  comes  into  a  race  through  the  co-operative  e£forts 
of  the  prophet  and  the  teacher. 

I  have  defined  education  as  the  introduction  of  control  into  conduct, 
and  I  have  tried  to  show  that  control  of  the  human  being  must  be 
in  terms  of  internal  ideals,  instead  of  in  terms  of  a  blind,  biological 
adaptation  to  external  excitations;  in  terms  of  a  capacity  to  live  up  to 
ideals,  rather  than  adjustment  to  environment;  staadardisation,  rather 
than  adaptation. 

I  DOW  wish  to  define  religious  education  as  the  introduction  of 
control  into  experience  in  terms  of  a  great  religious  ideal.  If  the 
religious  ideal  should  be  that  represented  by  Buddha,  and  the  child 
should  be  taught  to  control  every  act  of  every  day  in  terms  of  Buddha, 
it  would  receive  a  Buddhistic  religious  education.  If  the  ideal  be 
represented  by  the  teachings  of  Mohammed,  and  the  child  should  be 
taught  to  control  all  his  acts  in  terms  of  this  ideal,  be  would  receive 
a  Mohammedan  reh'sious  education. 

What,  then,  is  Giristian  education?  Christian  education  is  the 
introduction  of  control  into  experience  in  terms  of  Jesus  Christ,  And 
the  Christian  educator  has  but  one  task,  and  that  is  so  to  present 
Jesus  Christ  to  the  rising  generation  that  every  act  of  every  day  of 
every  person  will  be  performed  in  harmony  with  His  holy  will.  There 
may  be  such  a  thing  as  evangelism  that  is  not  educational,  but  there 
can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  Christian  education  which  is  not  evangelicaL 
The  whole  purpose  of  Christian  education  is  to  unite  the  life  of  the 
child  with  the  life  of  Christ,  and  so  lead  him  to  be  one  with  the 
Father.  The  Christian  educator  determines  all  his  methods  and  selects 
all  his  material  with  this  one  end  in  view. 
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I  un  asked  to  disciui  the  outlook,  in  North  America,  for  a  system 
of  education  which  proposes  to  teach  Jeaua  Qirist  to  all  people,  boyi 
and  girls  and  men  and  women.  In  the  development  of  the  aims  and 
objectives  of  Christian  education  there  are  at  the  present  time  six 
pressiiig  problems. 

Six  Pusent-day  PBonucs 
1.  OrgoMualion.  The  first  is  the  problem  of  organiiadon.  This 
convention  will  be  notable  because  of  the  inau^ration  of  an  experiment 
in  oi^nization.  We  are  just  now  where  the  American  colcnies  were 
at  the  dose  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  They  knew  they  must  work 
together — that  they  had  common  interests — but  they  did  not  have  the 
machinery  for  co-operative  activity.  Two  parties  arose;  one  believing 
in  state  sovereignty  and  a  weak  confederation  of  states;  the  other 
advocating  a  strong  federal  government  with  the  guarantee  of  state 

We  are  now  debating  the  question  of  denominational  rights  versus 
interdenotninational  autkorily.  There  are  two  parties  among  us.  One 
which  stresses  denominational  rights  and  one  which  stresses  inter- 
denominational co-operation.  If  we  can  be  kept  working  together 
long  enough  we  will  gradually  evolve  a  form  of  organization  which 
will  meet  the  desires  of  both  parties.  Each  party  believes  there  ii 
some  virtue  in  the  other  party.  As  we  work  together,  (and  we  must 
let  nothing  pull  us  apart)  we  wilt  fmd  that  the  virtues  of  both  parties 
will  come  to  be  incorporated  in  a  great  unified  organization  that  will 
adequately  meet  the  needs  of  all. 

But  the  problems  of  organization,  whose  solution  we  are  beginning 
here  today,  must  be  reenacted  in  every  village,  hamlet,  and  countryside 
in  the  days  that  are  just  ahead.  Here  is  the  point  of  greatest  danger. 
Voluntary  leaders,  untrained  for  the  task,  will  be  asked  to  construct 
local  organizations.  Many  mistakes  will  be  made,  much  wise  general- 
ship will  be  demanded,  and  much,  very  much,  forbearance  and  Christian 
chari^  will  be  required.  The  question,  in  last  analysis,  is :  How  can 
a  local  community  provide  adequate  religious  training  for  all  its  citizens 
and  still  preserve  inviolate  the  principle  of  complete  separation  of 
church  and  state  and  the  distinctive  contributions  of  different  religious 
bodies.  This  problem  has  never  been  solved  before.  The  democratic 
state  has  created,  in  the  public  school  system,  a  piece  of  machinery 
which  can  be  depended  upon  to  hand  on  from  generation  to  generation 
the  intellectual,  social  and  industrial  achievements  of  the  race;  but  we 
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have  not  had  an  equally  effident  piece  of  machinery  with  which  to  hand 
on  from  generation  to  generation  tlie  moral  and  spiritual  achievements 
of  the  rate.  That  new  machinery  we  now  propose  to  build.  It  will  be  a 
long,  ilow,  laborious  proMSt.  It  will  require  an  anny  of  highly  trjuned 
administrators  and  cost  vast  sums  of  money.  It  will  call  for  martyrs 
who  are  willing  to  give  their  lives  to  establish  and  maintain  it.  The 
building  of  an  organlzatioii  which  will  reach  every  child  in  North 
America,  and  which  will  be  able  to  carry  a  system  of  Sunday  and 
week-day  schools,  attended  by  millions  of  pupils,  taught  by  thousandj 
of  professionally  trained  teachers,  and  supported  by  an  enli^tened 
Protestant  public  sentiment  is  a  challenge  such  as  has  never  before 
been  ofiered  to  Christian  leadership. 

2.  The  Scientific  Method.  The  application  of  the  scientific  method 
to  religious  phenomena  has  much  to  offer  to  religion  if  it  is  remembered 
that  there  are  fields  of  Imowledge  which  can  not  be  fully  surveyed  by 
the  use  of  the  categories  of  physical  science.  There  are  men  who 
analyze  prayer — separate  it  into  its  various  psychic  atoms  and  then 
deny  that  prayer  has  any  identity.  It  would  be  as  logical  to  analyze 
a  drop  of  water  into  atoms  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  and  then  deny 
the  existence  of  water  or  claim  that  water  as  such  had  no  objective 
reality.  It  needs  to  be  made  dear  that  all  reality  can  not  be  put  into 
the  scientists'  test  tube.  Chritlianily  implies  the  truth  of  cerfam 
melaphyiical  and  ethical  theories  and  the  untnilh  of  others.  To  scientific 
method  there  should  be  added  the  insight  and  the  outlook  of  meta- 
physics. Current  psychology  of  religious  needs  the  corrective  of  a 
sound  philosophy  of  religion. 

Professor  Henry  C  Sheldon  of  Boston  University,  writing  in  the 

Princeton  Theological  Review  of  January,  1922,  (Volume  XX,  No.  1.) 

propounded  five  questions  to  those  modem  writers  who  are  flaiinmg 

overmuch  for  the  scientific  method  as  applied  to  religious  phenotnena: 

Does  psychology  cover  so  large  a  province  as  to  leave  no 

truly  distinctive  field  or  function  to  philosophy? 

Is  there  good  historic  warrant  for  defining  religion  as  the 

consciousness  of  social  values,  or  as  the  recognition  and  pursuit 

of  social  values,  thus  leaving  out  of  the  definition  all  explicit 

reference  to  a  felt  friendship  to  a  Higher  Power? 

Have  arguments  for  the  existence  of  God  so  small  a  measure 

of  cogency  as  is  assumed  by  some  exponents  of  the  psychology 

of  religion? 

Do  psychological  data  involve  any  proper  occa^on  or  demand 

to  negate  the  conception  of  positive  revelation  i" 

Is  there  reason  for  believing  that  a  religioD  can  be  made  to 
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work  successfully  which  ignores  the  idea  of  God  and  stresses 

simply  a  human  striving  for  the  good  of  society  on  an  earthly 

theatre? 

These  questions  suggest  the  fields  of  inquiry  which  must  be  entered 
by  those  who  are  wisely  to  guide  the  development  of  religious  educa- 
tion. The  scientific  method  must  be  mastered  and  used  as  one  of  the 
legitimate  agencies  of  investigation  and  interpretation. 

3.  Borrowing  from  Public  Education.  Education  has  been  an 
habitual  borrower.  It  usually  borrows  heavily  from  the  current  science 
of  its  day.  In  the  days  of  Descarte  it  borrowed  from  mathematics. 
In  the  days  of  Hebart  it  borrowed  from  physics.  It  is  now  borrowing 
its  formulae  from  biology.  Secular  education  has  been  but  recently 
begun  to  do  original  work  in  the  field  of  education  Tn  borrow  from  it 
is  to  borrow  from  a  source  not  highly  trustworthy.  It  is  too  young 
to  be  infallible.  Public  education  has  studied  the  psychology  of  hatnt, 
the  psychology  of  ideas  and  the  psychology  of  attitudes,  but  it  has 
not  made  any  adequate  study  of  the  psychology  of  emotions,  sentiments, 
prejudice,  ideals  and  those  conduct-controls  with  which  religion  deals. 
While  there  is  much  of  public  school  technique  that  may  be  readily 
turned  to  the  service  of  religious  education,  it  is  not  correct  to  suppose 
that  the  training  which  will  make  a  good  public  school  teacher  will 
make  an  efficient  Sunday  school  teacher.  Religious  education  has  a 
technitjue  peculiar  to  the  nature  and  ends  of  religious  experience. 
Religious  education  has,  also,  a  content  as  well  as  a  technique.  The 
history,  psychology  and  philosophy  of  religion ;  its  literature,  its  organi- 
zation and  its  development,  etc,  must  be  mastered  through  long  and 
arduous  study  by  those  who  would  essay  to  speak  with  authority  on 
the  technique  of  religious  education. 

Much  current  educational  theory  is  based  largely  on  behavioristtc 
psychology  and  pragmatic  philosophy.  It  is  materialistic  and  natura- 
listic in  its  implications.  It  roots  all  mental  phenomena  in  biology 
and  defines  psychology  as  applied  biology.  God,  according  to  this 
theory,  is  an  algebraic  x,  having  no  objective  validity  within  itself 
but  being  a  mere  symbol  for  values  that  have  their  only  reality  in 
the  modified  states  of  the  nervous  system.  The  literature  of  religious 
education  is  now  shot  full  of  project  and  problem  methods  and  the 
entire  vocabulary  of  instinctive,  biological  adjustments  borrowed 
bodily  from  a  present-day  public  school  theory. 

Before  the  time  of  Darwin,  biology  was  in  bondage  to  mechanics. 
All  idtenomena  were  explained  by  categories  derived  from  a  study  of 
inorganic  matter.    Darwin  demonstrated  that  there  were  laws  of  growth 
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and  activity  iti  the  biological  realm  which  could  not  be  adequately 
explained  by  the  lawi  of  physics  and  mechanics.  Darwin  freed  biology 
from  mechanics;  bnt  biology  had  scarcely  gained  its  freedom  irtun 
tiie  followers  of  Darwin  projected  the  formulae  of  biology  backward 
into  the  field  of  mechanics  and  forward  into  the  field  of  human  con- 
sciousness. Psychology  is  today  in  bondage  to  biology  as  biology  was 
once  in  bondage  to  mechanics.  Some  one  mnst  do  for  psychology  what 
Darwin  did  for  biology.  Psycholc^y  must  be  set  free  from  biolc^y. 
It  is  as  futile  to  attempt  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  human  con- 
sciousness by  categories  derived  from  the  realm  of  biol<%7  as  it  was 
in  Darwin's  time  to  attempt  to  explain  biological  data  by  formulae 
derived  from  the  study  of  inorganic  matter.  The  religious  educator 
must  help  to  free  psychology  from  its  bondage  to  the  biological  sciences. 
The  religious  educator  must  be  a  producer,  a  ctmstructivt  thinker,  not 
a  parasite  feeding  on  paraphrases  from  current  public  school  literature. 
4.  Tkt  Development  of  ike  Public  School  System.  The  Protestant 
Qiurch  thrives  on  intelligence.  It  fosters  all  means  of  disseminating 
knowledge  and  culture  to  the  masses  of  the  people.  Likewise  the 
democratic  state  depends  for  its  perpetuity  on  the  intelligence  and  moral 
integrity  of  its  citizens.  The  democratic  stale  is  developing  a  system 
of  free  schools  which  will  give  to  its  citizens  the  common  knowledge, 
skills,  attitudes,  and  ideals  necessary  to  guarantee  the  preservation  of 
democratic  institutions.  The  average  citizen  of  the  near  future  will 
have  the  discipline  and  the  knowledge  which  represents  the  training  of  a 
standardized  American  high  school.  He  will  have  been  taught  to 
think  for  himself,  to  analyze  and  evaluate  experience  on  the  basis  of 
facts  and  basic  principles.  He  wilt  have  studied  biology,  chemistry, 
physics,  sociology,  ethics,  history.  He  will  be  the  confusion  of  the 
demagogue  in  politics,  for  he  can  think  for  himself,  and  detect  the 
errors  in  the  thinking  of  other  people.  This  average  citizen  will  be 
die  product  of  the  univerialired  high  school  of  the  immediate  future. 
The  curriculum  of  this  high  school  will  have  at  its  core  the  social 
sciences.  Each  community  will  be  a  little  democracy  and  each  school- 
house  will  be  the  capital  of  the  communis.  The  public  school  will 
be  a  training  center  for  social  control.  Each  child  will  have  a  "way  of 
life,"  a  theory  of  society.  The  schoolmaster  who  determines  the  social 
theories  of  the  childhood  of  a  nation  and  furnishes  the  common  knowl- 
edge upon  which  a  nation  depends  for  its  social  solidarity,  will,  in  a 
very  true  sense,  determine  the  destiny  of  the  nation.  Is  it  any 
wonder  then,  that  the  developing  public  school  system  should  be  pre- 
sented as  one  of  the  problems  of  those  people  who  are  interested  ia 
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the  religioua  education  of  the  nation?  It  is  not  clear  that  the  chnrdi 
muat  be  prepared  to  present  its  message  to  an  educated  citizenship?  Its 
teachers,  and  preachers  must  themselves,  be  edncated.  Id  a  typical 
American  state,  200,000  pupils  sit  each  Sunday  in  the  presence  of  a 
Sunday  school  teacher  who  has  not  gone  beyond  the  tenth  grade  in 
the  public  school.  In  that  state  the  average  Sunday  school  teacher 
is  a  married  woman,  thirty-seven  years  of  age,  with  two  children. 
She  has  had  but  eleven  years  of  schooling  and  no  training  for  the  task 
of  religious  teaching-  She  joined  the  church  twenty-two  years  ^o. 
She  brings  to  her  class  ea^  Sunday  the  background  of  scientific  and 
social  training  represented  by  the  American  high  school  of  a  generation 
ago.  Three  out  of  every  four  pupils  that  enter  her  class  at  twelve 
years  of  age  drop  from  both  Sunday  school  and  church  before  they  are 
eighteen  years  of  age.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  religious  fanaticism  can 
sweep  through  a  land  whose  religious  teachers  are  so  poorly  prepared 
to  present  the  great  facts  and  concepts  and  experiences  which  constitute 
the  religious  life?  And  ts  it  any  wonder  that  so  small  a  proportion' 
of  the  educated  people  of  our  American  communities  are  not  actively 
interested  in  the  church? 

It  is  clear  that  unless  the  church  can  present  religion  to  edmcated 
people  the  conduct  of  the  citizens  of  the  future  will  not  be  motivated 
by  religious  ideals.  The  call  of  an  educated  citizenship  to  the  church 
of  the  immediate  future  is  for  an  educated  leadership  which  can  present 
religion  in  such  a  manner  as  to  meet  the  deepest  needs  of  men  and 
women  whose  minds  are  trained  in  the  disdplinet  of  a  democracy's 

5,  The  Tendency  lo  Subttitute  Tecknigtie  for  Content.  A  fif& 
problem  is  a  well  market  tendency  to  ignore  content  as  we  came  to 
recognize  the  place  of  methods  and  organization.  Organization  and 
methodology  are  valuable,  but  they  are  secondary.  The  world  can  not 
be  saved  by  pedagogy  alone.  It  can  be  saved  better  with  pedagogy  than 
without  it,  but  pedagogy  itself  is  a  secondary  consideration.  There 
must  be  courses  in  Ac  Bible,  philosophy,  psychology,  comparative 
rdigion,  church  history,  ethics  and  kindred  subjects.  There  it  a 
ntbjeet  matter  of  religion.  The  religious  teacher  must  have  a  clear 
conception  of  the  relation  of  religion  to  science  and  of  rdigion  to 
ethics.  The  great  concepts  of  religion  must  be  made  the  common 
property  of  all  the  people.  The  average  Sunday  school  teacher  does 
not  possess  this  information  and  for  this  reason  religious  fanatirism 
and  religious  vagaries  spread  rapidly.  There  are  certain  fundamentals 
•f  Christianity  which  are  essential  to  the  development  of  religion  among 
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the  people  and  th«te  fimdamental  elements  must  be  nustered  by  all 
the  duldren  of  all  the  people.  Fedagogr  >>  an  instrument  to  this  end. 
6.  The  Problem  of  Voluntary  Leadership.  The  important  task  of 
teaching  religion  to  the  American  people  is  intrusted  by  the  Protestant 
chnrches,  in  large  measure,  to  an  nntrained,  voluntary  body  of  teachers 
and  officers.  The  general  theory  is  that  any  one  who  has  good  char- 
acler  can  teach  Christianity,  even  though  they  themselves  can  not 
formulate  its  cardinal  principles.  The  typical  American  Sunday  school 
teacher  fills  three  church  offices  from  time  taken  from  business  or 
domestic  duties.  These  faithful  teachers  have  the  highest  motives, 
hut  they  are,  for  the  most  par^  ignorant  of  both  the  content  and  the 
methods  of  religious  education.  An  army  whose  success  depends  upon 
an  undisciplined  soldiery  is  certain  of  defeat.  Just  as  certainly  is  the 
cause  of  Christian  education  sure  to  be  defeated  unless  its  voluntary 
workers  can  be  made  more  efficient  I  suggest  three  things  which  are 
essential  to  the  safe  use  of  voluntary  workers  in  religions  education. 

a.  The  establishing  and  maintenance  of  a  minimum  standard  in 
content  and  method  as  a  perquisite  for  all  teachers  and  officers  in  reli- 
gious schools. 

b.  Oose  supervision  of  all  voluntary  workers  by  technically  truned 
and  salaried  supervisors. 

c  The  development  of  a  professional  spirit  in  salaried  and  voluntary 
workers. 

If  the  voluntary  system  is  to  be  preserved  some  such  steps  as  the 
foregoing  must  be  taken  to  protect  the  children  of  the  nation  from 
spiritual  malpractice. 

CONsnucnTB  Fobwakd  Steps 

1.  Endow  Research  in  Religious  Education.  A  great  movement 
hke  religious  education  can  not  a£Ford  to  make  mistakes.  It  should  be 
sure  of  its  facts.  Great  research  laboratories  should  be  richly  endowed 
to  foster  investigation  in  this  field. 

Medicine;  sociology,  industry,  all  have  their  great  laboratory  and 
experiment  stations.  I  know  of  no  college  or  university  in  North 
America  which  has  ever  btgaa  to  endow  research  in  religious  educa- 
tion. Doctors,  bankers,  business  men  cannot  afford  to  base  their 
methods  on  guesses  or  mere  sentiment  They  must  have  the  facts. 
Religious  education  will  make  little  progress  until  it  bases  its  processes 
on  accurate  and  full  data. 

2.  Redeem  the  Church  College.    The  next  step  is  to  redeem  the 
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church  college,  Mark  you,  I  said,  redtem  the  church  college.  Church 
colleges  ajt  now  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  public  schools  and  they  are 
practically  doo^nated  by  die  interests  that  control  the  public  school 
system.  We  must  return  them  back  to  the  service  of  the  church.  •  •  * 
Church  colleges  do  thirteen  times  as  much  for  the  training  of  public 
school  teachers  as  they  do  for  the  training  of  religious  teachers. 
Moreover,  our  church  colleges  have  failed  to  recognize  that  they  have 
a  distinct  contribntion  to  make  to  the  church.  The  departments  of 
philosophy  in  a  Christian  college  should  give  to  all  students  a  phil- 
osc^hical  interpretation  of  the  ideals  of  the  Christian  religion,  so  that 
whatever  philosophies  may  evolve  out  of  the  sciences  taught  in  that 
college,  they  will  all  be  seen  in  the  light  of  the  philosophy  of 
Christianity. 

Why  do  we  have  a  social  unrest  now?  Why  was  it  necessary  to 
create  social  service  departments  in  denominational  boards?  Because 
the  denominational  colleges  have  not  recognized  that  their  contribution 
was  to  give  to  the  leaders  of  this  country  through  their  sociol<^7 
departments  the  social  program  of  Jesus  Christ 

Denominational  colleges  have  failed  as  teachers  of  Biblical  history 
and  literature,  and  the  nature  and  structure  of  reli^on,  but  their  most 
lamentable  failures  have  been  in  their  departments  of  philosophy  and 
ethics,  and  in  their  departments  of  sociology. 

When  the  departments  of  these  colleges  come  back  to  their  task, 
we  shall  have  a  leadership  that  will  solve  these  great  problems,  and 
we  will  not  be  battling  to  give  the  church  a  social  program  or  to  square 
the  findings  of  science  with  the  claims  of  religion.  The  church  college 
will  solve  this  problem.  Now,  let  us  call  the  church  colleges  bade 
to  that  task,  or  put  them  out  of  business  I 

3.  Create  a  System  of  Leadership  Training.  The  third  step  to 
be  enumerated,  but  in  my  judgment  the  first  to  be  taken,  is  the  creation 
of  ■  system  of  leadership  training  which  will  draw  into  the  service 
of  the  church  of  each  generation  any  army  of  its  most  capable  yonnc 
men  and  women  and  train  them  for  professional  and  voluntary  service 
as  teachers  of  religion.  This  will  include  a  system  of  teacher  training 
in  local  churches  and  commimities,  instimtes,  summer  training  schools, 
departments  of  religious  education  in  church  colleges,  graduate  schoob 
for  research  and  advance  courses  in  religious  education. 

4.  Develop  a  System  of  Week  Day  and  Sunday  Schools  of  Reltsion. 
These  schools  should  teach  every  child  and  be  coordinate  with  and 
supplementary  to  the  public  schools. 
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5.  Crtatt  an  Orgattitalion  and  a  Supervisory  Forct  Wkitk  Wilt 
Reach  Every  School  and  Every  Child.  This  tystem  would  constitute 
a  unified  system  of  Protestuit  Christian  schools  for  North  America. 

«.  Aroute  a  Sleeping  Chwck  to  the  Nectsnty  of  Taking  Tkett 
Sups.  Launch  a  crusade  in  the  interests  of  religions  education.  Convict 
the  diurch  of  the  sin  of  the  spiritual  neglect  of  its  children  and  youth. 

The  Ootlooe 

Seven  out  of  every  tea  children  and  youth  in  America  under  twenty- 
five  years  of  age  are  unreached  by  the  educational  program  of  any 
church,  either  Jewish,  Protestant  or  Catholic  The  Protestant  church 
has  not  taken  seriously  the  task  of  Christian  education.  The  revelations 
of  appalling  spiritual  illiteracy  have  startled  religious  leaders  into 
renewed  zeal  for  Christian  education.  We  have  been  asked  to  chart 
the  course  and  state  the  outlook  for  this  movement  In  reply,  we  have 
defined  Christian  education  by  setting  it  over  against  current  educa- 
tional theories;  we  have  enumerated  the  chief  difficulties  which  will 
beset  the  course  of  the  new  movement ;  and  we  have  catalt^ued  some 
of  the  forward  step*  which  should  characterize  the  program  of  religious 
education  in  the  days  that  are  just  ahead.  It  remains  for  us  to  predict 
the  chances  of  success  of  a  movement  which  is  without  a  competent 
leadership,  with  little  experience  in  scientific  educational  administration, 
with  latent  but  largely  unused  resources  for  leadership  training,  and 
with  a  church  which  still  goes  its  easy,  sleepy  way  while  seven  out  of 
ten  of  the  children  of  the  country  pass  its  doors  and  are  totally 
unreached  by  its  ministry. 

From  an  intimate  contact  with  this  movement  for  the  past  decade 
I  feel  like  predicting  a  ^orious  future  for  it  (1)  The  teachers  are 
desperately  in  earnest  and  ready  for  leadership.  (2)  The  leaders  are 
ready  to  face  thnr  stubborn  problems  together.  (3)  The  machinery 
for  co-<^erative  effort  is  in  process  of  formation.  (4>  There  is  a 
potential  support  for  this  movement  which  awaits  only  the  evidence 
of  a  nnified  and  competent  leadership.  (5)  The  wane  of  moral  laxity 
and  crime  has  emphasized  the  need  of  a  new  program  of  religions 
training.  (6)  The  revival  of  interest  in  education  for  democracy 
has  called  Protestantism  into  a  new  defense  of  the  public  schools. 
(7)  Behind  the  many  mistakes  which  have  marked  the  work  of  the 
past  two  decades  to  professionalize  the  field  of  religious  education  there 
has  been  a  great  religious  passion.  The  mistakes  have  been  incident 
to  the  development  of  a  new  science.  Already  there  are  many  assured 
and  dependable  results.  (8)  The  leaders  of  this  movement  have  the 
spirit  of  the  Chrbtian  Martyr. 
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Recogniricg  bow  unprepared  we  are  for  the  way  ahead,  we  must 
raarch  forward  now.  A  great  national  interest  demands  a  national 
prc^ram  of  moral  education.  It  will  cither  be  furnished  by  the  state 
or  by  the  church.  From  every  hand  there  come  evidences  that  the 
Protestant  churches  of  North  America  have  already  accepted  the 
challenge,  and  we  are  to  witness  a  veritable  renaissance  in  religious 
education  which  will  revitaliie  the  church  itself  and  guarantee  to 
every  child  his  spiritual  birthright 

A  Program  lor  Religious  Education 

W.  W.  CStortera 

n  ELIGIOUS  education  is  directly  interested  in  the  present  educa- 
'^  tional  research  movement  It  is  vitally  interested,  partly  because 
religion  is  so  important  and  partly  because  it  is  in  the  atmosphere 
of  movements  in  general  education.  To  religious  education  the  same 
two  contributions  must  inevitably  be  made.  Religious  education  will 
become  functional  and  ad<q>t  the  aim  of  helping  youth  better  to  meet 
the  problems  of  Ufe.  It  will  develop  the  machinery  by  which  a  func- 
tional point  of  view  is  embodied  in  practice  in  the  church  schoolroom. 
All  that  is  needed  to  make  the  beginning  is  an  adequately  supported 
bnreaa  of  research  and  service  which  will  bring  from  the  field  of 
general  education  the  findings  which  have  worked,  and  in  its  own 
field  develop  for  itself  those  results  which  are  needed  for  its  own  uses. 

To  make  the  value  of  such  an  agency  quite  evident  I  should  like  to 
outline  a  program  for  religious  education. 

The  present  difficulties  in  religious  education  are  numerous.  There 
is  no  unanimity  of  effort  Agencies  such  as  the  church  school,  the 
young  people's  societies,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A,,  and  the  Y.  W.  C  A.,  have 
all  built  their  courses  independently  of  each  other.  The7  each  teach 
what  they  think  is  best  Some  truths  are  overstressed  while  others 
are  onderstressed. 

Another  difficulty  is  found  withm  each  of  these  agencies.  The 
church  school,  for  instance,  does  not  know  exactly  what  it  should 
teach.  The  lessons  are  selected  without  objective  standards.  The 
virtues  and  ideals  which  should  dominate  the  Christian  are  not  specifi- 
cally detemuned.  The  standard  for  selection  of  material  is  that  of 
covering  the  major  porticms  of  the  Bible  once  in  eight  years.  BhI  Ihe 
standard  of  stltetion  should,  on  the  contrary,  be  Ihe  covering  of  tht 
ProbUnu,  acHvititJ,  and  ideals,  wlAch  the  youth  »f  this  generation  meet 
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ottd  mil  meet,  tmd  the  Bibtf  should  be  used  for  that  purpose.  Religioas 
Ivinff  as  composed  of  rdigioiu  fcdings,  ideals,  and  activities,  ti  tbe 
ftuictional  end  of  religious  educatkm,  and  the  Bible  should  be  used  ia 
fullest  measure  to  compass  this  end. 

To  meet  this  situation  I  purpose  the  following  program: 

Let  us  first  determine  the  fundamental  ideals  to  be  achieved  by 
Christian  individuals.  These  include  the  moral  ideals  such  as  honetty, 
kindness,  forcefulness,  and  service,  and  religious  ideals  such  as  obedi' 
encc  to  the  wilt  of  God.  Such  ideals  are  of  paramount  importance 
to  society  and  to  the  individuals  who  constitute  it  Without  them 
humanity  would  destri^  itself;  with  them  it  may  achieve  the  stature 
of  the  superman. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  Protestant  denominations  hare  a  clear^yed 
view  of  what  the  ideals  are  for  which  they  stand ;  in  their  schools 
they  should  find  these  ideals  taught  efiiciently  and  forcefully.  But  to  be 
sure  that  the  ideals  are  taught  they  should  be  listed — not  as  creeds — 
but  as  ends  to  be  achieved. 

The  second  step  is  to  determine  the  activities  to  which  these  ideals 
apply.  As  I  understand  a  religious  life;  it  is  one  in  which  the  homely 
daily  activities  of  life  are  carried  on  under  the  control  of  religious 
ideals.  A  religious  man  is  one  whose  thoughts,  feelings,  and  actions 
are  dominated  by  religious  ideals. 

This  means  that  a  list  of  the  common  daily  actions  and  problems 
of  people  should  be  made.  Tht  question  is  asked  for  little  children: 
What  are  the  tasks  and  problems  of  little  children  in  which  religious 
ideals  may  function?  The  answer  is  a  list,  consisting  of  such  things 
as  study,  housework,  errands,  and  games.  Then  a  similar  question 
is  asked  for  youth  and  for  adulthood. 

The  method  by  which  this  to-called  "job  analysis"  may  be  carried 
on  consists  of  investigations  and  conferences.  The  research  agents 
finds  the  facts  and  turns  them  over  to  the  religious  statesmen  for 
interpretation  and  decision.  The  findings  are  informational  and  not 
authoritative.  If  they  are  accepted  substantially  in  full  a  concerted 
campaign  may  be  carried  on  by  all  agencies  against  the  common  foes 
of  ignorance,  indifference,  and  immorality. 

The  third  problem  is  to  collect  the  best  methods  of  carrying  on 
these  activities  under  the  control  of  religious  ideals.  For  this  the 
Bible  provides  the  chief  sources  of  supply.  Principles,  methods,  and 
the  examples  of  men  exist  in  abundance.  Illustrations  from  child  life, 
both  religious  and  secular,  and  from  the  lives  of  religious  heroes  will 
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naturally  be  added  antil  there  is  in  the  hands  of  the  injtructor  Ibe 
bttt  collection  of  the  Irest  methods. 

This  material  falls  into  two  significant  classes— infonnational 
material  and  conduct  materiaL  The  informational  material  is  used 
to  teach  the  children  how  to  Hue  religious  lives.  The  conduct  material 
is  used  in  getting  them  to  live  religious  lives.  The  first  tells  how  it  is 
done;  the  second  does  it.  Conduct  material  used  in  carrying  across  ideals 
into  conduct  includes  such  agencies  as  prayer,  church  attendance, 
participation  in  church  activities,  daily  conduct  in  daily  life,  and  so 
forth. 

The  methods  of  collecting  these  materials  of  instruction  are  similar 
to  the  methods  used  in  the  two  preceding  steps.  Investigation  and 
conference  are  to  be  employed,  and  once  again  the  findings  are  mforina- 
tional,  not  authoritative. 

When  the  material  is  collected  it  must  be  taught,  and  this  calls  for 
additional  research.  The  material  of  instruction  must  first  of  all  be 
arrai^ed,  according  to  stages  of  development,  into  such  divisions  as 
primary,  intermediate,  junior,  senior,  and  adult.  The  ideals  which 
appeal  to  each  stage  and  the  activities  carded  on  must  be  selected 
and  taught  at  the  proper  ^e  and  throt^h  appropriate  material,  with 
the  final  objective  of  modifying  conduct  to  accord  with  religious  ideals. 

The  material  must  then  be  distributed  among  the  agencies  of  reli- 
gious education.  Upon  which  ideals  and  activities  shall  the  church 
school,  the  daily  vacation  school,  the  young  people's  societies,  and  so 
forth,  each  concentrate?  When  overlapping  b  necessary  is  the  duplica- 
tion made  on  the  right  topics?  Or  are  all  the  agencies  needed?  Should 
new  agencies  be  developed  to  round  out  the  instruction?  These  and 
other  questions  of  distribution  and  emphasis  must  be  met  and  answered. 

In  teaching  the  material,  the  amount  of  repetition  that  is  necessary 
before  an  ideal  is  fixed  in  conduct  must  be  determined  and  steps  taken 
in  accordance  with  the  facts.  Attention  must  also  be  focused  on  con- 
duct rather  than  upon  information.  How  to  make  children  do  what  they 
know  they  ought  to  do  is  assuredly  a  subject  for  research. 

There  should  be  established  a  Bureau  of  Research  and  Service, 
in  connection  with  the  International  Sunday  School  Council  of  Religious 
Education,  whose  primary  business  is  to  help  existing  agencies  fo 
carry  on  research. 
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The  Genius  of  Protestant  Christian  Education 

Nonnui  B.  RiehardMH) 
npHE  tcnn  Protestant,  as  herein  ^>plied  to  Christian  education,  ia 
■^  intended  to  designate  those  t3l>es  of  Christian  education  which  are 
distinct  from  the  system  used  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  There 
are  two  reasons  why  it  ia  difficult  to  make  this  distinction.  First,  there 
are  Protestant  churches,  the  educational  policies  of  which  in  aome  par- 
ticulars, resemble  those  of  the  Romish  Church.  The  Lutheran  use  of 
the  parochial  school  and  the  Protestant  Episcopalian  use  of  the  holy 
sacraments  suggest  points  of  similarity.  Second,  the  wide  variation  in 
the  educational  principles  adopted  by  the  many  Protestant  churches, 
makes  it  difficult  to  select  and  describe  those  that  are  common  to  alL 
Nor  does  the  subject  assigned  contemplate  such  a  detailed,  historical 
and  doctrinal  study.  The  purpose  evidently  is  that  of  calling  attention 
to  those  motives  and  methods  in  religious  education  which  lie  at  the 
foundation  of  the  cooperative  enterprise  undertaken  by  the  organisation 
under  whose  auspices  this  great  convention  has  been  called. 

Under  this  limitation  of  the  subject,  we  may  say  that  the  genina 
of  Protestant  Christian  education  can  be  studied  to  the  best  advantage 
from  three  distinct  points  of  view:  (1)  its  abjective,  (2)  its  method 
and  materials,  and  (3)  its  motive.  To  understand  these  major  aspects 
of  the  movement  is  to  appreciate  its  most  active  forces  and  the  general 
direction  in  which  it  is  moving. 

The  Aim  of  Pkotestant  Cbxistum  Education 

As  thus  interpreted,  the  term  Protestant  may  be  used  to  designate 
an  educational  conviction  that  ecclesiastical  institutions  should  be  the 
servants  and  not  the  masters  of  humanity.  The  continued  existence  of 
any  religious  institution  or  sacred  rite,  even  the  Sabbath  itself,  can  he 
justified  only  in  terms  of  its  service  to  man.  A  church  that  exists  ol 
the  txptnst  of  humanity  has  neither  the  moral  nor  the  rational  right 
to  perpetuatt  itself  by  a  process  of  religious  training.  Any  church 
that  conceives  its  mission  to  be  that  of  being  ministered  unto  rather 
than  that  of  ministering  to  the  physical,  vocational,  avocational,  and 
soda]  needs  of  mankind  is  fit  only  for  the  institutional  scrap-heap.  It 
has  become  morally  unfit  to  be  an  agency  of  religious  education. 

The  aim  of  Protestant  Qiristian  education  is  not  that  of  blind^ 
perpetuating  an  institution  that  has  outlived  its  usefulness,  as  above 
defined,  and  consequently  has  became  a  parasite  upon  sodety.  In 
Protestant  thinking,  ultimate  values  are  moral  and  spirituaL    The  nlti- 
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mate  objective  of  ita  educational  endeavor  is  human  welfare,  bodi  indi- 
vidual and  social,  realized  here  on  earth.  Nor  has  it  any  purgatory  to 
UM  as  a  fulcnun  and  fear  as  a  lever  to  lift  the  motives  of  human  con- 
duct up  onto  the  plane  of  righteousness. 

Briefly  stated  and  in  terms  of  the  individual,  the  aim  of  Protestant 
Christian  education  is  the  progressive  reconstituting  of  the  vital  reli- 
gious experience  of  the  pupil,  be  he  young  or  old.  This  developing 
religions  life  is  seen  in  an  ever  increasing  appreciation  of  mystical, 
rational,  aesthetic,  social,  traditional,  and  ascetic  values.  With  the 
personal  and  religiously  motivated  appropriation  of  sDch  values  as 
these,  there  comes  a  better  understanding  of  one's  own  needs  and 
capacities,  together  with  greater  control  over  subsequent  religious 
development  All  this  means  gradual  approximation  unto  fullness  or 
richness  of  spiritual  life.  Protestantism  formulates  its  aim  in  terms 
of  the  present  needs,  the  native  and  acquired  interests,  and  the  growing 
capacities  of  individuals.  It  has  no  sacerdotal  manipulation  which  can 
lake  the  place  of  the  individual's  own  knowledge  of  the  Word  of  God 
and  of  his  active,  intelligent  faith  in  the  realities  therein  contained. 

But  the  aim  of  religious  education  may  also  be  conceived  in  social 
terms.  Protestantism  cannot  stand  idly  by  and  witness  a  civilization 
motivated  by  competition  and  individualism  move  on  toward  self- 
destruction.  It  is  not  content  to  perpetuate  religious  institutions  in 
the  midst  of  deteriorating  ethical  ideals.  It  is  sensitive  to  the  social, 
racial,  industrial,  civic,  and  commercial  immorality  of  the  present  time. 
Its  objectives  include  the  individual  in  the  midst  of  all  such  relation- 
ships. It  seeks  to  make  of  him  a  force  for  the  upbuilding  of  the 
social  order  as  well  as  to  furnish  him  with  the  most  favorable  social 
c<m<Iitians  for  religious  development  It  conceives  the  spiritual  life 
as  one  lived  in  conformity  with  the  principles  of  justice,  kindness,  and 
cooperation.  The  greatest  satisfactions  of  that  life  have  their  source 
in  service  to  one's  fellow  men  and  not  in  the  abundance  of  the  thingt 
it  possesses.  It  seeks  to  control  conduct  in  every-day  living,  under 
present  conditions,  and  not  merely  to  arouse  sentimental  attitudes 
toward  a  future  life,  void  of  all  social  dat^r  and  responsibility. 

Its  Metbod  and  Materials 
The  aim  of  religious  education,  as  defined  above,  suggests  the 
genius  for  adaptation  which  has  characterized  Protestantism  from  the 
beginning.  Its  vigorous  life  and  growing  power  is  explained  in  terms 
of  this  fundamental  law  of  biology.  Any  religious  institution  that  is 
unable  to  adapt  itself  to  the  changes  that  take  place  in  its  environment 
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that  Is,  in  the  social  process,  becomes  antiquated  and  useless.  Hod- 
ernism  will  be  its  perennial  foe.  Its  traditions  become  increasinglj 
burdensome  and  embarrassing.  Forces  are  at  work  which  tend  to  sep- 
arate it  from  life.  It  has  to  resort  to  artificial  methods  to  retain  its 
place  as  a  vital  force.  It  depends  upon  anchors  rather  than  upon  pro- 
peller and  rudder. 

Proteslanism  is  not  thus  handicapped.  It  recognizes  the  essential 
nature  of  the  social  process.  It  has  faith  to  believe  that  only  by  losing 
its  life  in  ministering  to  the  changing  needs  of  this  process  of  human 
development  can  it  find  its  life.  Hence,  with  a  minimum  of  embarrass- 
ment, it  can  change  its  methods  and  materials  to  meet  the  exigencies  of 
advancing  civilization.  As  a  living  process,  it  expects  ever  to  have 
problems  of  adaptation.  New  situations  do  not  fill  it  with  alarm.  Its 
genius  is  seen  in  its  power  of  self -correction  and  adaptation,  its  power 
to  survive  as  a  levening  factor  in  a  society  that  is  ever  changing. 

The  operation  of  this  basic  law  of  adaptation  is  seen  clearly  in  the 
attitude  taken  by  the  educational  leaders  of  Protestant  churches  toward 
the  scientific  movement,  toward  modern  internationalism,  toward  the 
industrial  and  commercial  phases  of  our  modern  life,  and  toward 
socialism  in  its  many  forms.  Materials  and  methods  which  were  of 
great  service  and  which  were  eminently  suitable  a  generation  ago  are 
now  being  modified.  To  ignore  the  necessity  of  these  profound  changes 
is  suicidal.  To  fail  to  take  them  into  account  in  organizing  and  ad- 
ministering a  national  program  of  religious  education  is  to  make  the 
largest  success  impossible.  Protestantism  is  not  an  "as  you  were"  in- 
stitution nor  is  the  Protestant  program  of  religious  education  chained 
with  fetters  to  interests  that  have  had  their  day  and  have  ceased  to 
be. 

The  influence  of  the  scientific  movement  is  particularly  noteworthy. 
The  Protestant  religious  educator  accepts,  without  embarrassment,  the 
findings  of  the  devout  scientist  He  knows  that  there  is  no  conflict 
between  science  and  religion,  though,  as  Professor  Bowne  used  to  say, 
scientists  and  theologians  who  neither  know  nor  stick  to  their  own 
respective  fields  engage  in  frequent  though  harmless  skirmishes.  There 
is  no  basic  cleavage  between  religious  and  secular  education  in  this 
matter.  Not  all  scientists  are  irreligious.  Not  all  religious  leaders  are 
unscientific.  The  bust  Irachers  in  both  fields  are  both  scientific  and 
religious.  The  religious  educator  who  ignores  or  discredits  the  scien- 
tific method  belongs  to  a  former  age.  If  he  desires  sympathy  and 
large  social  recognition  while  clinging  to  the  position  that  the  function 
of  religious  education  is  to  warn  young  people  against  all  scientific 
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hypotheses,  indudinfr  evolution,  there  is  but  one  thing  for  him  to  do — 
namely:  tranaplant  himself  to  some  pre-sdentific  age.  Mediaevalism  is 
bis  native  habitat  The  surviving  remnants  of  the  mediaeval  ages  are 
his  only  intellectual  companions.    They  furnish  his  only  constituency. 

Protestant  Christiaa  education  is  directly  dependent  upon  both 
science  and  religion.  It  is  concerned  with  immediate  causes,  immediate 
results,  and  controlled  situations.  It  also  has  a  theory  of  reality,  of 
nitimate  causes  and  results  which  is  consistent  with  the  life  and  teach- 
ings of  Jesus  ChrisL  Its  work  is  of  such  crucial  importance  that  it 
does  not  dare  to  depend  upon  accident  or  ignorance  or  chance.  It  sub- 
mits its  processes  to  scientific  invest^tion.  In  striving  to  perfect  its 
tedinique  it  is  not  taking  matters  out  of  God's  hand  but  rather  is 
creating  conditions  in  which  God  can  work  to  the  best  advantage.  Man 
and  God  working  together  sdentiScally  produce  the  beat  corn  and  the 
best  character. 

In  selecting  the  lesson  material,  this  same  recognition  of  sdentifi- 
caUy  accredited  facts  and  principles,  as  contrasted  with  mere  dogma, 
is  necessary.  There  are  pedagogical  strata  in  the  Bible  which  can  be 
discovered  and  properly  appraised  only  by  those  who  have  mastered 
diild  psychology.  There  is  a  historical  development  which  constitutes 
tile  background  of  the  religious  development  of  the  Hebrews.  But 
only  the  historical  scientist  is  equipped  to  imdersland  and  explain  it 
Protestant  Christian  education  does  not  have  its  most  luxuriant  growth 
in  an  atmosphere  of  sdf-satisfied  and  consdous  ignorance.  It  seeks 
the  light.  It  does  and  always  will  have  a  considerable  portion  of  its 
constituency  of  those  who  bdong  to  the  dogmatic  emotional  type.  It 
will  ever  hold  a  substantial  group  whose  sense  of  dependence  makes  it 
necessary  for  them  to  exalt  the  virtue  of  dinging  to  traditional  sources 
of  certainty.  But  even  among  these  groups  there  is  an  intellectu^ 
alertness  which  is  not  found  in  the  corresponding  groups  outside  of 
Protestantism.  Rationality  does  not  furnish  the  only  criteria  by  which 
the  progressive  reconstituting  of  rettgions  experience,  as  found  in  the 
Protestant  churches,  should  take  place.  Religion  is  more  than  any 
theory  of  religion  and  much  more  than  logic. 

On  the  other  hand  Protestantism  is  destined  to  hold  a  majority  of 
those  rdigious  leaders  who  are  intdlectually  alert  This  large  portion 
of  its  constituent  absorbs  without  permanent  embarrassment  the  re- 
sults of  reverently  conitnictive  critidsm  of  the  Bible,  of  religious 
institutions,  and  of  all  ^ritttal  processes.  Sdentitic  results  in  the 
fidds  of  psycholt^y,  education,  sodology,  and  ethnology  are  incor- 
porated into  its  materials  and  technique  with  as  great  readiness  as  the 
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nature  of  the  program  warrants.  A  certain  pusion  for  effectiveness 
stimulates  the  spirit  of  experimentation.  ProteslaMism  is  not  afraid 
to  iiiakt  miilakes.  In  its  tditcattonal  program  it  would  rather  be  ef- 
fective Ikan  infallible.  It  may  hesiute  to  place  the  sanctions  of  re- 
ligion upon  the  claims  of  all  who  pose  as  psychologists,  educators,  or 
sociologists.  It  will  not  soon  forget  certain  unfortunate  experiences 
wherein  that  which  was  supposed  to  be  scientific  was  gathered  up  and 
included  in  religious  faith.  Religious  educators  are  necessarily  conser- 
vative. But  in  a  scientific  ttge  those  who  belong  to  the  Protestant 
group  are  increasingly  open  minded.  For  the  most  part,  they  are  not 
disturbed  or  distressed  vhtn  they  find  themselves  in  the  presence  of 
new  truth. 

The  world  can  expect  that  the  most  fruitful  research  and  experi- 
mental work  in  religious  education  will  be  done  under  Protestant  aus- 
pices. Upon  us  rests  (fc«  responsibility  of  pioneering  in  this  field.  The 
body  here  represented  should  establish  and  maintain  a  strong  depart- 
ment of  research  and  service  in  which,  as  Dr.  Charter  has  suggested, 
the  full  resources  of  the  scientific  researches  now  being  carried  on  in 
public  education  can  be  utilized  Such  an  undertaking  would  be  in 
keeping  with  our  best  ideals  and  traditions. 

The  MonvE  op  Protestant  Christian  Education 
Religious  education  as  conceived  and  practiced  by  the  Protestant 
denominations  here  represented,  conserves  the  evangelical  motive.  It 
has  driving  force.  Its  consecrated  endeavors  are  ever  turned  toward 
a  world  whose  only  hope  is  found  in  Jesus  Christ  That  which  ia 
alien  to  the  life,  teachings,  and  as  yet  unrealized  purpose  of  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  object  of  its  self-sacrificing  reclamation.  Its  efforts  are 
directed  courageously  and  vicariously  against  what  it  conceives  to  be 
the  enemies  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  as  well  as  toward  the  construc- 
tive upbuilding  of  that  Kingdom.  The  evangelical  motive  can  find  ex- 
pression in  a  program  of  religious  education  as  well  as  in  a  program  of 
revivalism.  Many  an  intelligent  teacher  considers  herself  to  be  an 
educational  evangelist  Methods  may  change  but  the  motive  abides  un- 
changed. It  is  this  evangelistic  passion  that  explains  the  resourceful- 
ness and  adaptability  of  Protestantism  in  its  war  upon  sin.  Love  will 
find  a  way.  The  same  church  can  use  several  methods  to  achieve  its 
ends.    Like  Paul  it  stands  ready  to  use  all  means  which  prove  to  be 

For  those  whose  religious  development  has  been  false,  conversion  is 
recognized  as  the  first  of  a  series  of  steps  all  of  which  are  essentially 
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educative  in  character.  The  primary  motive  in  the  work  of  the  re- 
ligions teacher  is  a  desire  to  bring'  about  such  changes  in  the  religious 
experiences  of  the  pupils,  whether  children  or  adults,  as  will  lead  to  a 
religiously  motivated  appreciation  of  mystical,  rational,  traditional,  aes- 
thetic, social,  and  ascetic  values.  He  recognizes  individual  variation  in 
conversion.  Educationally  considered,  there  are  at  least  six  types  of 
conversion:  (1)  from  a  self-indulgent  to  a  self-sacrificing  attitude 
motivated  by  loyalty  to  Jesus  Christ,  (2)  from  a  selfish  and  anti- 
social  attitude  to  one  of  social  mindedness,  born  of  love  of  God,  (3) 
from  indifference  to  beauty  and  harmony  to  an  ardent  appreciation  of 
the  beautiful  as  being  God's  handwork,  (4)  from  irreverence  or  disre- 
spect toward  the  ancient  and  sacred  institutions  of  religion  to  a  cul- 
tivated sense  of  dependence  upon  and  trust  in  them,  (S)  from  ignor- 
ance of  and  indifference  toward  the  accredited  facts  of  religion  to  an 
active  interest  and  desire  to  become  well  informed,  (6)  from  a  coldly, 
critically  objective  bearing  toward  spiritual  realities  to  a  warmly  per- 
sonal and  intuitively  appreciative  interest  in  them.  Such  are  the  types 
of  initial  changes  that  take  place  when  one  is  born  anew  in  the  class- 
room under  the  influence  of  a  teacher  who  is  motivated  by  the  evan- 
gelistic passion.  Such  are  the  major  types  of  transformations  that 
result  when  the  pupil  substitutes  for  all  unworthy  loyalties  one  su- 
preme loyalty  to  Jesus  Christ. 

Since  the  world  war,  the  maturing  genius  of  Protestantism  is  being 
revealed  in  a  spirit  of  toleration  and  mutual  reverence  that  chara^ 
teriies  alt  inter-denorainationat  relationships  within  the  Protestant 
group.  We  know  now,  that  the  divisiveness  of  Protestantism  is  bat 
incidental  to  its  genius  for  laying  bold  of  truth  in  a  vital,  direct,  and 
personal  way.  It  is  a  by-product.  Protestant  denominations  will  ever 
be  as  numerous  and  as  varied  as  the  dominant  characteristics  of  gen- 
uinely personal  religious  experience  and  the  exigencies  that  arise  in 
the  fre^  historical  development  of  religious  institutions.  The  necessity 
of  stoutly  maintaining  different  points  of  view  flows  directly  from 
freedom  and  desire  to  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  one's 
native  and  acquired  responses  to  religion.  In  the  early  enjoyment  of 
this  freedom,  diflferent  scales  of  values  are  inevitable.  Indeed,  they 
may  be  over-emphasized.  One  group  will  hold  as  fundamental  that 
which  another  group  may  deem  of  but  secondary  importance.  Wher- 
ever there  is  sincerity  and  depth  of  conviction  there  will  be  difference 
of  opinion. 

But  as  the  genius  of  Protestantism  ripens  in  the  presence  of  the 
social,   industrial,  and   political  exigencies   of    our  national   life,   its 
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wioni  brancheg  acquire  dearer  insight  into  what  constttutei  the  e»- 
■entials  of  the  Christian  faith.  There  is  a  fresh  discovery  of  the  com- 
mon elements  in  alt  Proteatant  faiths.  There  is  a  corresponding  lack 
of  emphasis  upon  non-essentials.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  find  a  de- 
nomination that  stilt  dings  to  the  old  fallacy  that  it  has  a  ownopoly 
upon  revealed  truth,  upon  divinely  accredited  spiritual  life,  upon  the 
holy  sacraments,  or  upon  a  God-consciousness  that  gives  personality  its 
highest  integration.  Tht  idea  of  monopoly  in  reliffion  is  incotnpatibU 
mitk  tkii  malwing  geniiu  of  Protestantism. 

With  this  increasingly  intelligent  and  loyal  attitude  toward  the 
common  and  fundamental  elements,  there  comes  a  greater  readiness  to 
cooperate  in  religious  educational  projects.  Community  and  national 
needs  are  more  clearly  ascertained.  Simplidty  and  effectiveness  of 
educational  procedure  are  more  easily  realized.  This  convention  is 
significant  in  that  it  represents  an  actual  experiment  on  an  interna- 
tional scale,  in  the  federation  of  the  religious  educational  resources  of 
thirty-three  denominations.  It  is  truly  significant  that  the  motive  of 
cooperation  should  be  found  in  such  widely  distributed  areas.  The 
plain  fad  is  that  tht  religious  educators  of  these  branches  of  Pro- 
testantism care  more  for  the  saving  of  civilisalion  now  hanging  in  the 
balance,  than  for  the  perpetuation  of  distinctly  sectarian  institutions. 
There  is  here  a  passionate  devotion  to  the  cause  to  which  our  common 
Lord  gave  his  life.  This  devotion  dominates  all  other  considerations. 
This  movement  has  gathered  within  its  ranks  multitudes  who  liave  the 
vicarious  motive  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  stand  ready  to  give  their  lives 
cooperatively  a  ransom  for  many. 

For  centuries.  Protestantism  has  had  a  vision  of  its  ultimate  objec- 
tive. It  has  sought  to  realize  a  social  order  dominated  by  peace,  good- 
vrill,  mutual  toleration,  and  the  spirit  of  service.  The  Kingdom  of  God 
concept  possesses  an  inherent  and  abiding  charm  and  fascination.  But 
this  vision  has  not  included  the  effident  means  whereby  it  is  to  be 
realized.  We  have  known  what  to  do.  We  have  not  Icnown  how  to 
do  it  We  know  now  that  a  program  of  preaching  alone,  no  matter 
how  sincere  and  eloquent,  is  not  capable  of  eradicating  the  institu- 
tionalized individualism,  the  commercial  competition,  the  general  egotic 
emphasis  which  has  become  entrenched  in  our  modem  life.  Gradually 
there  is  daviming  upon  the  Protestant  churches  the  fact  that  a  program 
of  religious  education  that  is  absolutely  loyal  to  the  life  and  teachings 
of  Jesus  Christ  and  to  the  Bible  is  an  effective  means,  and  tht  only 
tStctive  means,  of  saving  dvilitaHon. 

With  this  as  a  growing  conviction,  a  new  group  of  powerful  hio- 
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lives  is  being  rdeased.  Hope  supplants  discouragement  Cooperation 
is  spontaneous  and  sincere.  Self-reliance  is  quickened.  With  God's 
help,  this  program  of  religious  education  can  succeed  in  brtngins  io 
the  new  social  order  for  which  Christ  yearned.  Reliance  npon  some 
cataclysmic  intervention  of  supernatural  powers  is  unnecessary.  With 
our  Lord  we  say  it  is  first  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  and  finally  the  fnll 
com.  The  MetsiaiHac  hope,  reattfrpreted  to  meet  preienl-day  neeth 
grow  brighter  as  this  movement  gains  strength.  There  is  here  a  con- 
fluence of  emotions  which  promises  much  for  the  immediate  future. 
As  yet  we  have  only  a  faint  notion  of  the  spiritual  vitali^  of  thii 
movemenL  The  moral,  educatioaal,  financial,  and  religious  resources 
of  Protestantism  are  being  made  increasingly  available.  And  these 
resources  of  approximately  75,000,000  in  the  United  States  alone,  are 
adequate  for  the  complete  Christianization  of  America! 

The  Church  and  Rehgious  Education 

W.  Edward  Rafiety,  I>h.D. 
npHE  church  must  face  the  present  conditions  in  our  American  life. 
^  The  world  war  did  not  give  us  new  sins ;  it  did  accelerate  the  old 
ones.  We  are  in  the  midst  of  social  and  economic  unrest,  a  crime 
wave,  the  divorce  record,  the  widespread  use  of  drugs  and  cigarettes, 
the  constant  clash  of  capital  and  labor,  the  ever  widening  chasm  be- 
tween the  very  rich  and  very  poor,  the  mi  stmder standings,  the  despica- 
ble attitude  toward  child  labor  laws,  bad  housing  conditions,  profi- 
teering in  rents  and  household  necessities,  such  as  clothmg,  furniture 
and  fnel,  the  breakdown  of  moral  standards  in  many  homes,  millions 
of  illiterates  and  millions  of  unchurched,  the  general  mania  for  amuse- 
ments and  money  madness  and  the  shamdess  spirit  and  attitude  toward 
prohibition.  These  are  only  a  few  of  the  conditions  the  church  must 
face.  Can  America  exist  half  Christian  and  half  pagan?  Will  our 
American  democracy  be  the  colossus  with  feet  of  clay  i 

These  conditions  challenge  the  church.  The  only  way  the  church 
can  meet  this  challenge  and  permanently  change  these  conditions  is  by 
an  efficient  nation-wide  system  of  church  schools.  This  does  not  mean 
that  rdigion  must  be  taught  in  the  public  schools,  nor  does  it  mean  that 
the  churches  establish  church  parochial  schools.  It  does  mean  a  nation- 
wide system  of  church  schools  that  will  parallel  but  not  paralyze  the 
public  schools,  that  will  supplement  and  not  supplant 

In  such  a  system  of  church  schools  there  are  five  essentials  and  five 
great  objectives. 
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ESSENTIALS: 

First,  An  Americaii  or  Intenutional  Association  of  Rebgiooi  Edu- 
CBtoTB.  The  oearett  approach  to  this  Association  is  the  International 
Gnmdt  of  Religious  Education  here  assembled  at  this  Convention, 
made  np  of  salaried  and  volunteer  workers  vitally  interested  in  rc- 
ligiotu  education.  Keywords  indicative  of  the  business  of  this  big 
co-operative  enterprise  are;  investigation,  evaluation,  formulation,  stand- 
ardization, correlation  and  cooperation,  experimentation,  and  adminis- 
tration. 

Second,  A  great  army  of  officers  and  teachers  trained  and  soper- 
vised. 

Third,  An  American  or  international  corrictila  of  religions  educa- 
tion, making  provision  for  graded  instruction,  graded  expression, 
graded  organiulion  and  administration ;  all  of  whid)  must  be  compre- 
heniire  and  elastic. 

Fourth,  More  time  for  Sunday,  weeic  ix<i  and' special  sessions  for 
religious  instruction.  The  church  must  reach  more  children  and  young 
people  with  the  Christian  message,  give  more  and  better  religious  in- 
struction for  the  sake  of  conduct,  worship  and  service.  The  church 
must  make  religion  so  winsome  and  wholesome  for  the  child  and 
youth  that  he  feels  that  his  life  is  incomplete  without  it  The  children 
must  be  helped  to  attain  and  maintain  religious  attitudes  and  habits. 
The  church  must  teach  and  live  a  dynamic  reli^on.  The  church  must 
drive  every  selfish  usurper  from  the  throne  of  human  life.  The  church 
most  Christianize  not  only  the  individual  but  the  whole  of  life.  The 
church  must  make  the  best  things  in  educational  theory  the  willing 
and  efficient  servants  of  religion.  The  church  must  standardize  its 
educational  task.  The  church  must  create  citizenship  that  will  accept 
the  righteousness  of  God  as  the  law  of  the  land.  The  church  must  dis- 
cover and  train  leaders  for  the  Kingdom's  enterprises. 

Fifth,  Educational  Buildings  and  Equipment. 
THERE  ARE  FIVE   GREAT  WORTH    WHILE   OBJECTIVES: 

First,  A  deposit  of  a  body  of  Christian  truth  in  every  Ufe.  Think- 
ing, feeling,  willing  and  doing  must  be  Christian. 

Second,  The  acceptance  of  Jesus  Christ  as  a  personal  Saviour. 

Third,  The  formation  of  Christian  ideals  of  character  and  condoct. 

Fourth,  The  expression  of  Christian  life  in  unsellish  service; 

Fifth,  The  recognition  of  the  Lordship  and  leadership  of  Jestu 
Christ 
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Methods  of  Teaching 

J.  S.  A 


nEFORE  we  undertake  any  particular  study  of  method  there  are  cer- 
"  tain  fundamental  principles  of  teaching  that  must  be  studied  and 
understood.  This  will  be  necessary  for  any  teacher  who  desires  to  fit 
himself  for  really  successful  work^    These  principles  are; 

I.  The  aim  of  the  teacher's  efforts.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  the  teacher  clearly  define  that  which  he  hopes  to  accomplish.  Two 
such  aims  are  generally  thought  of — 

(a)  The  filling  the  mind  of  the  child  with  facts.  This  assumes 
that  the  child's  mind  is  empty  to  be  filled  with  a  certain  amount  of 
IcDoirtedge.  This  aim  forgets  that  merely  to  possess  a  group  of  un- 
related, undigested,  unfruitful  facts  is  not  to  be  educated.  It  must  not 
be  forgotten,  however,  that  the  teacher  must  always  strive  to  see  that 
the  child  gets  a  certain  content  of  fact  knowledge. 

(b)  Another  view  of  the  teacher's  purpose  is  that  it  is  to  control 
and  direct  the  development  of  the  child  so  as  to  produce  a  Christian 
character.  The  teacher  must  contmually  be  asking  himself  this  ques- 
tion, "Does  the  child  live  rightly,  now,  in  his  various  relationships  be- 
cause of  my  teaching?" 

This  aim,  which  centers  teaching  about  the  child  and  his  develop- 
ment is  one  that  is  far  more  difficult  of  attainment  and  far  more  worth 
while. 

The  teacher  who  realizes  this  aim  must  "by  information,  inspira- 
tion and  training  develop  the  disposition  and  power  to  choose  from 
within  in  a  righteous  way." 

In  accomplishing  this  aim  instruction  must  be  given  a  basis  of 
knowledge  on  which  to  base  choice — the  emotional  life  must  be  con- 
sidered and  proper  attitudes  developed. 

II.  The  teacher  must  know  the  child.  This  is  his  business  if  he  is 
successfully  to  develop  his  character.  He  must  know  how  the  child 
thinks,  his  conception  of  God,  his  religion.  The  teacher,  too,  must 
know  of  the  motives  that  inspire  action  and  to  which  appeal  can  be 
made.  As  he  seeks  to  develop  character  he  will  want  to  know  "What 
there  is  on  which  to  begin  ?"  A  knowledge  of  the  child's  instincts  and 
capacities  and  when  they  appear  will  be  essential  to  the  teacher  who 
would  save  time.  He  must  know  when  to  apply  certain  methods  to 
develop  desired  aspects  of  life. 

III.  The  teacher  must  answer  for  himself  the  question,  "Is  there  a 
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pedagogy  of  religion?"  He  mmt  come  to  know  that  spiritnal  qtnli- 
tie*  grow  and  develt^  according  to  God-given  laws.  These  the  teacher 
mtut  know  if  he  presumet  to  have  a  part  in  the  character  development 
of  the  child  and  on  these  lawi  he  will  bate  hii  method.  As  he  attempts 
to  answer  this  question  he  must  also  remember  that  life  is  not  a  series 
of  water  tight  compartments  but  that  rel^on  and  rel^ous  education 
have  to  do  with  all  of  personalitjr. 

The  great  laws  on  which  the  development  of  any  part  of  personality 
rest  are  applicable  in  religious  education. 

On  the  basis  of  these  discovered  principles  there  are  probably  more 
methods  than  we  have  realized.  Let  us  think  of  these  methods  in 
coooection  with  a  three-fold  statement  of  our  aim  in  teaching. 

1.  That  the  child  has  a  sound  knowledge  on  which  to  base  choices. 
On  reaching  this  the  more  common  methods  of  teaching  will  be  used. 
Some  of  these  are  "the  story,"  "the  discussion,"  "the  question,"  etc. 
Especially  the  teacher  needs  to  study  the  possibilities  in  questioning  to 
learn  how  to  ask  questions  in  such  a  way  as  to  fix  knowledge  in  the 
child's  mind  in  a  usuable  way. 

2.  That  the  child  has  formed  the  habit  of  making  right  dioices.  To 
do  this  the  teacher  must  make  use  of  the  self  activity  of  the  pupil. 
This  is  absolutely  essential  in  moral  and  religious  training.  Jt  is  in 
the  development  and  use  of  methods  for  enlisting  in  a  worth  while 
fashion  this  self  activity  that  the  Sunday  school  has  made  one  of  its 
worst  failures.  The  Sunday  school  teacher  who  would  guide  and 
motivate  right  habits  of  life  must  do  it  through  the  self  activity  of  the 
pupil.  In  this  connection  careful  study  of  service  opportunities  should 
be  made. 

3.  The  teacher  must  seek  to  have  the  pupil  maintain  right  atti- 
tudes toward  God  and  a  method  for  developing  these  attitudes  mtist 
be  found.  Here  enters  the  project  method,  which  would  seek  to  guide 
a  child  through  problems  to  an  understanding  of  principles  and  the  for- 
mation of  habit  needs  to  be  carefully  considered  as  to  its  possible 
value  for  the  teacher  of  religion. 
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ORGANIZATION 
FOR  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION 

Organizing  the  Local  Church 

Wad*  CrawfonI  Barclay 

Assodatt  Editor,  Teacher^  and  Adult  Piiblicolions  of  the 
Mflhoditt  Episcopal  Church 

THERE  is  no  diviDcIjr  authenticated  form  of  church  organizattoa 
The  New  Testament  gives  us  no  plan  or  pattern  of  organization. 
In  the  pastoral  epistles  bishops  and  deacons  appear  to  be  men- 
tioned as  officers  of  the  local  church.  But  already  in  the  statement  of 
these  first  details  of  organization  we  are  on  controverted  ground. 
There  is  no  plan  or  scheme  of  church  organization  that  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred above  another  because  it  is  particularly  sacred. 

What  now  is  the  church?  It  is  a  group  of  people  alive  nnto  God 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  building  the  Kingdom  of  God  in  the 
earth.  That  is,  it  is  a  social  organism,  existing  for  social  ends,  the 
realization  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  Its  organization,  just  as  the  or- 
ganization of  a  living  being,  should  be  functional.  To  the  extent  that 
the  organization  shows  inability  to  serve  the  ends  for  which  the  church 
exists,  it  is  ineffective  and  useless. 

How  is  the  church  to  realize  its  purpose  of  building  the  Kingdom  of 
Ggd?  By  what  means  is  this  divine  task  to  be  performed?  This  ques- 
tion has  been  answered  differently  in  different  ages. 

Rapidly,  the  conviction  is  gaining  ground  that  the  chief  method, 
surpassing  all  others  in  efRciency  and  in  certainty  of  results,  m  re- 
ligiout  education.  This  is  the  answer  of  the  twentieth  century  to  the 
question  of  the  ages. 

The  church,  of  course  has  other  important  functions,  none  of 
which  should  be  minimized.  It  niust  give  due  place  to  pastoral  min- 
istry, to  social  service,  to  the  meeting  of  all  the  varied  needs  in  the 
lives  of  its  constituency.  Without  disparaging  any  of  these  important 
and  necessary  forms  of  ministry  it  is  the  conviction  of  our  age— grow- 
ing in  depth  and  power  and  unanimity  constantly — that  the  one  suffi- 
cient and  certain  means  of  building  the  Kingdom  of  God  in  the  earth 
is  the  evangelism  of  education. 
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There  are  certain  determinatiTe  principles  which  should  bold  good 
for  churches  of  all  sizes,  in  all  kinds  of  sitnations,  where  an  organi- 
sation is  being  formed  de  novo,  or  where  an  already  existing  organi- 
sation needs  to  be  reshaped. 

Organization  of  thr  Church 

As  religious  education  is  the  most  important  single  function  of  tht 
ekurch,  the  ekureh  should  be  organiged  for  educational  efStitnej.  The 
local  church  in  modern  times  has  not  Ihousht  of  itself  as  an  educa- 
tional institution.  It  has  been  willing  to  leave  general  education  to  the 
public  schools  and  to  leave  religious  instruction  to  the  Sunday  school 
It  has  been  content  with  public  services  of  worship,  with  mid-week 
prayer  services,  and  with  a  pastoral  ministry  interpreted  in  terms  of 
shepherding  the  flock  and  of  recruiting  through  revivalism. 

The  church  ij  not  organized  as  a  school  of  religion  for  the  exer- 
cise of  its  educational  functions;  it  more  or  less  loosely  affiliates  with 
itself  a  Sunday  school  to  which  it  hands  over  its  most  important  func- 
tion :  that  of  nurturing  and  tns^ucting  and  training  its  own  children 
and  young  people  in  religion.  In  how  many  churches  do  the  superin- 
tendents and  the  teachers  report  to  the  church  or  to  the  executive 
board  of  the  local  church  as  the  trustees  report  to  the  church  ? 

The  church  is  to  function  in  the  lives  of  people.  It  does  not  exist 
for  its  own  sake.  It  is  not  an  end  in  itself.  It  exists  for  the  sake  of 
people,— for  the  building  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  within  them  and  by 
means  of  them. 

What  will  the  application  of  this  principle  of  the  needs  of  persons 
involve?  First,  it  will  require  full  recognition  of  the  fact  that  needs 
of  persons  differ  at  different  periods  of  life.  The  needs  of  boys  and 
giris  in  early  adolescence,  for  example,  differ  from  those  of  little  chil- 
dren on  the  one  hand  and  from  those  of  mature  men  and  women  on 
the  other. 

This  principle  will  require  a  searching  examination  into  aims  and 
motives  whenever  new  organizations  within  the  church  or  in  affilia- 
tion with  the  church  are  proposed. 

There  should  be  no  detached  units  of  orgamsation.  The  separation 
between  church  and  Sunday  school  is  a  serious  defect  which  should 
be  remedied.  We  may  well  question  whether  the  subtle  influence  of 
the  feeling  on  the  part  of  many  ofRccrs  of  our  churches  that  the  church 
is  relieved  of  responsibility  for  the  teaching  of  religion  since  this  is 
committed  to  the  Sunday  school  does  not  at  least  partially  explain 
various  elements  of  weakness  and  inefRciency  in  our  teaching  program. 
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There  should  be  no  orguitutions  whose  functioiis  are  competitive 
witii  those  of  any  part  of  the  church. 

Are  our  diurches  organized  in  accord  with  this  principle?  The 
roost  casual  consideration  reveals  that  they  are  not  The  average  churdi 
has  a  multiplicity  of  loosely  affiliated  organizations  with  more  or  less 
clearly  defined  educational  functions.  The  church  of  two  hundred 
members  ii  likely  to  have  a  dozen,  in  some  cases,  a  score  of  societies, 
guilds,  clubs,  and  what  not  Articulation  is  almost  wholly  laddnc. 
They  are  competitive  in  their  membership  appeals  and  in  function.  The 
result,  as  might  readily  be  predicted,  is  inefficiency.  In  some  cases,  due 
to  the  element  of  competition,  jealousy  and  hard  feelings,  the  develap- 
ment  of  anti -Christian  attitudes,  grow  out  of  the  situation. 

A  unified  program  is  one  of  the  first  essentials  of  efficiency.  With 
detached  organizations  charged  with  responsibility  for  parts  of  the  pro- 
gram one  phase  of  the  work  may  be  highly  developed  while  another 
may  be  conducted  in  an  altogether  weak  and  inefficient  manner.  Differ- 
ent parts  of  the  program  may  represent  contradictory  and  mutually 
antagonistic  ideals,  thus  creating  an  impossible  educational  situation  A 
unified  program  is  necessary,  also,  as  regards  Sunday  and  week-dajr 
activities.  The  tendency,  which  has  been  rather  marked,  to  think  of 
the  Sunday  school  and  of  week-day  instruction  as  separate  and  dis- 
tinct is  extremely  unfortunate. 

Subtidiary  organigations  withiti  the  church  thould  conform  to  tHtU 
principles.  There  is  no  justification  for  parallel  or  competing  sub- 
sidiary organizations. 


Work  With  Children 

Minnie  B.  Kennedy 

IF  life  be  compared  with  a  house,  childhood  is  the  foundation,  youth 
the  walls,  and  adulthood  the  roof.  Each  of  these  stages  is  of  vital 
importance  and  there  can  be  no  complete  life  if  any  one  of  the  three  is 
n^lected.  In  addition,  the  order  in  which  these  periods  are  cared  for 
is  of  prime  importance  also.  In  organizing  the  local  church  for  the 
work  of  religious  education  the  foundation  or  childhood  must  re- 
ceive first  consideration  and  care. 

In  the  work  of  organizing  for  the  nurture  of  childhood  it  is  neces- 
sary that  there  be  a  definite  aim.  What  should  be  the  aim  of  that  or- 
ganization which  conducts  the  religious  education  of  children?     To 
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had  tht  cUU  to  know  the  Pother  and  to  exfreu  that  knaaiedge  in 
conduct 

Tbii  in  its  implicationi  coataio*  all  of  thf  processes  that  mre  in- 
vtJved  in  the  religioiu  nurture  of  children  and  in  the  final  devdop- 
ment  of  Christian  character.  All  planning:,  all  endeavor,  are  to  be 
directed  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  objective. 

Any  one  who  has  studied  a  child  knows  that  the  hope  of  edncaticxi 
for  the  development  of  character  is  to  iterate  and  reiterate  the  same  im- 
pression upon  the  child  until  it  becomes  a  permanent  part  of  his 
thought  and  of  feeling. 

There  is  one  agency  that  enters  into  the  make-up  of  the  local 
church,  which  must  join  hands  with  the  other  agencies  that  effect 
child  life.  Unless  the  home  becomes  active  in  formulating  and  ad- 
nunistcring  this  unified  program  the  work  of  all  other  agencies  will  in 
large  degree  be  nullified. 

In  addition  to  the  aim  and  to  the  unification  of  programs  and  agen- 
do, if  success  is  to  be  attuned  it  is  necessary  that  all  of  the  plans 
and  materials  employed  be  suited  to  the  age  group  for  which  it  is 
intended. 

Work  With  Young  People 

R«T.  p.  R.  Hayward 
Generat  Secretary,  Religious  Education  CouneU  of  Canada 
T  M  that  strategic  period  of  plastic  life  between  twelve  and  twenty-five 
'''  years  of  age,  there  emerge  four  outstanding  qualities  and  four  cor- 
responding needs ;  that  is  the  first  part  of  my  speech,  and  the  second  is 
this :  the  extent  to  which  the  Christian  church  understands  these  char- 
acterbtics  and  seeks  to  meet  these  needs,  will  determine  the  eternal 
destiny  of  the  church  on  one  hand  and  of  the  young  life  on  the  other. 

On  these  two  statements  hang  all  the  adolescent  laws  and  the  peda- 
gogical prophets. 

Firtt—ln  that  strat^ic  period  of  plastic  life  between  twelve  and 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  there  emerge  four  outstanding  qualities  and 
four  corresponding  needs.  There  is  no  particular  reason  why  I  should 
name  as  many  or  as  few  as  four ;  in  fact,  they  have  been  numbered  all 
the  way  from  sixteen  to  one,  but  I  choose  this  morning  to  name  four, 
and  they  arc  these : 

(])  A  maturing  and  solidifying  of  physical  life  and  adiievement, 
with  a  corresponding  need  on  the  part  of  the  church  for  a  program  of 
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Athletiu,  play  and  recreatioii,  and  this  program  looked  upon,  not  merely 
u  baits  or  traps  to  entice  boys  and  girls  into  cbnrch  where  sermons 
and  anthems  can  be  sqnirted  at  them  from  ecclesiastical  atomizers,  but 
as  capable  of  standing  on  their  own  feet  as  parts  of  a  program  of 
Christian  character-building. 

(2)  The  second  outstanding  characteristic  of  this  period  is  a 
practical  attainment  of  complete  intellectual  range  and  power,  with  a 
corresponding  need,  on  the  part  of  the  church,  that,  in  the  content  of 
its  teaching  material,  it  throw  off  its  swaddling  clothes  of  fear  and 
superstition  in  facing  the  stark  realities  of  life. 

(3)  The  third  is  an  expanding  social  nature,  that  comes  with  a 
maturing  of  those  mysterious  powers  by  which  the  race  is  preserved 
and  glorified,  with  a  growing  desire  on  the  part  of  the  boy  or  girl  to 
fit  one's  self  into  a  social  group,  and  with  the  pressure  of  economic 
necessity  and  of  vocational  choice;  all  this  expanding  of  the  social 
nature  is  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  need,  on  the  part  of  the 
church,  for  a  program  of  vital  activity  that  will  root  in  the  soil  of  the 
social  nature  those  habitual  ideals  and  attitudes  that  will  produce  a 
full  orbed  citizenship. 

(4)  The  enrichment — if  it  is  to  be  enriched — of  the  religious  na- 
ture, with  an  accompanying  need  on  the  part  of  the  church  for  a  pro- 
gram for  young  life  that  will  interpret  and  demonstrate  the  wonder 
and  winsomeness  of  wholesome  and  vital  religion. 

Second — The  extent  to  which  the  church  understands  these  charac- 
teristics and  answers  these  needs  will  determine  the  eternal  destiny  of 
the  church  on  one  hand  and  of  her  boys  and  girls  and  young  people  on 
one  the  other. 

The  church  has  not  done  this  in  the  past 

The  most  encouraging  thing  that  I  see  in  the  life  of  the  church 
today  is  the  wonderful  way  in  which  she  is  rallying  her  enthusiasm, 
her  intelligence,  her  capacity  and  her  Christ-like  passion  for  this  task, 
and  the  program  of  the  committee  on  education  is  shot  through  with 
this  passion  and  purpose. 

Work  With  Adults 

Charles  Darsi« 

WHY  work  with  adults  in  the  local  church?    When  we  solve  this 
question  we  will  have  gone  a  long  way  toward  the  solution  of 
all  questions  in  the  Adult  Division.    The  great  weakness  in  Adult 
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SiuhUt  school  work  of  the  past  has  been  the  lack  of  definite  objec- 
tirei.  We  did  not  know  how  to  go  on  oar  journey  because  we  had  no 
dear-cnt  cooception  of  where  we  were  going.  The  adult  DiTirion  of 
the  past  has  b«en  largely  a  miniature  church  service,  less  formal  than 
■  preaching  service,  but  scarcely  any  more  educational. 

The  Adult  Division  shonld  be  so  organized  and  administered  that 
it  will  meet  all  of  the  educational  needs  of  the  church  and  the  church 
ccnstituency.  Where  churches  have  in  addition  to  adult  Bible  classes 
other  organizations  of  an  educational  character,  it  is  highly  desirable 
that  the  whole  educatioiul  task  of  the  church  shotdd  be  to  correlated 
as  to  be  complcmental  and  not  competetive. 

At  the  present  time  we  are  confronted  with  a  two-fold  challenge. 
We  are  asked  definitely  to  assume  a  responsibility  for  young  people 
and  children.  The  old  slogan  of  the  Adult  Division  was  "to  bnild  a 
wall  of  men  and  women  between  youth  and  the  door."  In  the  old- 
fashioned  Sunday  school  boys  and  girls  had  begun  to  think  themselves 
too  old  to  come.  It  was  the  suggestion  that  adults  demonstrate  by 
their  persona]  attendance  that  no  one  ever  gets  too  old  to  study  the 
Bible. 

Adults  Ark  10  Be  Lcadess 

The  new  challenge  is  somewhat  different  Adults  are  to  cease  to  be 
merely  a  wall  between  the  rest  of  the  school  and  the  door ;  they 
are  to  be  comrades  and  leaders,  they  are  to  be  sympathizers  with  the 
program  of  modem  religious  education,  they  are  to  make  real  investi- 
gation of  both  the  needs  and  the  possibilities  of  the  church  program  for 
its  youth  and  childhood,  and  in  view  thereof  to  assume  definite  support, 
moral,  finandal,  and  if  necessary,  executive  and  promotional  of  the 
whole  enterprise. 

The  second  challenge  that  comes  to  us  is  the  challenge  definitdy  to 
train  the  adult  membership  of  the  church  to  carry  out  the  church's  pro- 
gram. The  world  is  waiting  for  a  larger  working  force  to  take  up 
in  earnest  the  Christianizaiion  of  its  life.  Too  long  have  we  depended 
on  professional  leadership  to  perform  the  whole  task.  The  adult  sec- 
tion of  the  church  school  must  cease  to  be  an  audience  and  become  a 
real  educational  enterprise  to  train  adult  specialists  in  Christian  ser- 

The  aims  of  the  Adult  Division  as  outlined  in  the  standard  set  up 
by  your  Educational  Committee  are  as  follows : 

1.  Leading  all  members  of  the  department  to  a  whole-hearted  ac- 
ceptance of  Jesus  Christ  as  Saviour  and  Lord. 
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2.  Enliiting  as  members  all  adulb  included  iritbin  the  conatitueogr 
of  the  cburcfa. 

3.  Training  in  worship  and  enrichment  of  the  devotional  life. 

4.  Acquiring  of  fniitfu]  knowledge  with  central  emphasis  upon 
objective  Bible  study. 

5.  Training  for  leadership  and  service  and  continuous  participation 
of  all  members  of  the  division  in  those  forms  of  service  to  which  thqr 
are  best  adapted. 

Yon  will  observe  that  number  4  of  the  above  list  stressed  the  nece»- 
si^  of  luring  special  emphasis  upon  objective  Bible  study.  By  "objec- 
tive Bible  study"  is  meant  the  study  of  God's  Word  with  the  special 
object  in  view  of  preparing  for  lervice  in  his  kingdom.  It  is  the  exact 
oppoute  of  aimless  discussions  of  either  the  controversial  or  the  in- 
sipid type.  Objective  Bible  study  means  Bible  study  with  an  objecL 
The  word  has  teeth  in  it,  teeth  that  grip  and  hold,  that  take  the  Scrip- 
tures out  of  the  class  where  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  of  our  Master's 
day  bad  them  and  put  them  into  the  program  of  a  Kingdom  enterprise. 
It  is  splendid  to  study  the  church  at  work  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles : 
it  will  be  compelling  to  train  a  body  of  adults  who  will  put  the  Book 
of  Acts  into  the  program  of  the  church  of  today. 

Make  Biblx  Study  Pbactical 

There  is  a  general  feeling  that  Bible  study  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  Christian!^.  This  feeling  is  indeed  correct;  correct  but  not  quite 
adequate.  We  have  utterly  failed  to  realize  just  why  Bible  study  is 
necessary  and  how  it  can  be  made  practical  in  carrying  out  the  task 
that  we  have  before  us.  Modern  education  has  come  to  realize  that  the 
Bible  is  not  an  end  but  a  means.  God  was  not  interested  in  making 
a  book,  but  in  saving  a  world.  The  book  is  God's  method  for  saving 
the  world. 

Oi^fanization  in  the  Adult  Division  must  have  three  main  charac- 
teristics. It  must  be  simple  so  that  the  small  school  may  organize  as 
well  as  the  large  organiiation  in  the  populous  conununity.  Too  long 
have  we  overlooked  the  majority  school  of  less  than  one  hundred  at- 
tendance. 

Organized  adult  classes  must  not  be  allowed  to  complicate  the  task 
of  education  dther  by  too  strenuous  rivalry  or  by  overlooking  that 
half  of  the  adult  constituency  of  the  chnrdi  that  is  now  untouched 
and  oninterested  in  the  work  of  the  class  studying  the  uniform  lesson. 

The  Adult  Division  must  be  democratic.  There  must  be  a  super- 
intendent of  the  department  or  division  to  give  it  uni^;  but  he  mtut 
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be  snfiported  and  advised  by  an  exfcutive  committee  or  council  rep- 
resentative of  all  the  adult  classes  and  otber  educatiotul  organizations 
of  the  church. 

We  must  beware  lest  Christian  education  be  regarded  as  a  mere 
itndy  of  books.  Like  the  disciples  of  old  the  average  adult  in  the 
chnrch  does  little  reading.  This  should  not  discourage  followers  of  the 
Master  who  specialized  in  the  training  of  uneducated  and  illiterate  men 
until  men  marvelled  at  their  boldness  and  power.  The  organization  of 
the  apostolic  band  was  so  simple,  yet  so  efficient  that  the  divine  word 
on  the  lips  of  the  Master  found  fruitage  in  a  type  of  life  that  has  ever 
after  been  recogniEcd  as  divine. 

The  organization  of  the  Adult  Division  must  also  be  capable  of 
launching  out  into  new  and  hitherto  untried  educational  enterprises. 

Let  not  the  efficiency  of  tiie  organized  class,  meeting  on  Sunday, 
blind  us  to  the  possibilities  of  other  groups  gathered  together  for 
specific  training  within  a  limited  time.  Week  day  religious  instruction 
is  not  alone  for  children.  Some  of  the  world's  most  effective  Bible 
classes  have  been  week  day  classes.  It  is  unthinkable  that  all  adults 
should  find  it  convenient  or  feel  it  advisable  to  meet  at  the  same  hour 
or  study  in  the  same  way  a  uniform  lesson. 

Adults  are  largely  an  unused  asset  of  the  church  because  they  are 
so  largely  untrained  and  undirected.  And  yet  the  world  is  waiting  for 
salvation  that  must  be  set  forth  by  Christians  who  are  trained  in  the 
way  of  the  Kingdom.  Professional  ministers  have  done  their  best 
The  world  looks  askance  at  a  professional  ministry,  but  inevitably  feels 
the  impact  of  a  trained  body  of  believers.  The  adult  organizatioQ  of 
religious  education  is  directly  charged  with  that  division  of  the  im- 
der^ing  that  will  insure  victory. 


If  yoar  pastor  waa  oot  at  the  Kansas  City  convention, 
lend  turn  this  volume.  You  may  be  >ble  to  help  tarn  to 
a  broader  tmdcrstatiditig  of  modera  Sunday  school  methods. 
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Training  the  Leadership 


The  Local  Church  as  an  Agency  of  Training 

J.  s. . 


THE  Internationa]  Sunday  School  Council  of  Religious  Education 
cannot  hope  to  succeed  in  securing  a  worth  while  system  of  re- 
ligious education  unless  it  fonvards  a  successful  program  of 
teacher  training.  The  success  of  any  system  of  education  depends 
upon  the  ability  and  training  of  its  teachers. 

A  program  of  teacher  training  must  begin  with  the  training  groups 
in  the  individual  church  school.  Here  the  fundamental  training  must 
be  given. 

The  individual  church  school  is  the  best  agency  for  fundamental 
training. 

1.  Because  it  is  already  in  existence  and  has  begun  the  teacher 
training  task.  No  new  organization  is  required  when  training  work 
is  done  in  the  local  school. 

2.  Because  the  future  leadership  of  the  educational  work  of  the 
church  is  in  the  school  at  the  present  time.  Those  on  whom  the  church 
must  depend  for  teachers  are  those  young  people  who  today  are  study- 
ing in  the  Sunday  schools.  If  they  can  be  given  training  now  they 
will  be  ready  to  assume  the  teaching  task  at  the  proper  time. 

3.  The  training  of  leadership  is  a  duty  of  the  church  school. 
No  school  which  must  be  continually  pleading  with  untrained  people 
to  become  its  teachers  has  any  right  to  count  itself  successful  A  very 
important  standard  by  which  to  measure  the  success  of  a  school  is 
its  ability  to  turn  back  into  itself  and  the  churdi  a  trained  leadership. 

4.  Unless  the  church  school  gives  fundamental  training  any  pro- 
gram of  advanced  work  will  be  seriously  handicapped.  Advanced 
schools  cannot  be  expected  to  give  elementary  training. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  the  responsibility  of  carrying  througt 
the  program  of  training  in  the  local  church  rests  upon  the  pastor  and 
superintendent  They  must  have  a  vision  of  the  need  and  a  willingness  > 
to  do  the  necessary  hard  work  before  such  a  program  will  ever  "go 
across." 

The  ordinary  teacher  training  class  is  of  the  "annual"  variety.    It 
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imut  be  planted  csLch  year.  "Shall  we  have  a  trainiiv  cUiaT"  is  the 
question  each  fall  and  too  often  it  is  answered  in  the  negative. 

Uay  I  tug^it  that  the  training  problem  will  never  be  solved  ontil 
a  teacher  training  department  is  established  that  shall  replace  or 
parallel  the  senior  department  and  into  which  there  shall  be  promoted 
those  of  senior  high  school  age. 

In  some  way  or  other  we  must  bring  the  challenge  of  the  teaching 
task  to  the  adolescents  when  they  are  willing  to  respond  to  the  chal- 
kiqw  of  bard,  worthwhile  things.  This  the  Teacher  Training  Depart- 
tnent  will  do. 

The  Teacher  Training  Department  ought  to  be  given  the  best  pos- 
sible equipment,  teachers,  and  opportunities.  It  will  require  work  aod 
consideration,  but  it  will  from  year  to  year  send  into  the  school  a 
group  of  young  people  trained,  at  least  partially,  for  the  service 
1  of  them. 


Gommiuiity  Agencies  of  Training 

Lansing  P.  Smith 
President  American  Edncational  Society 

THE  community  agencies,  combining  the  forces  of  all  the  chnrcbes 
into  a  united  movement,  have  strengthened  very  materially  the 
program  of  developing  an  efficient  leadership.  These  movements  have 
foUowed  along  the  lines  of  the  local  church  program  to  some  extent, 
anch  as: 

Schools  of  Methods  which  have  been  a  very  important  feature  of 
the  denominational  program,  and  many  have  been  organized  on  a  com- 
munity basis,  using  the  same  form  of  program— that  of  several  days' 
intoisive  work  under  highly  trained  leadership. 

The  Community  Teacher  Training  Class  following  along  the  lines 
of  the  local  church  training  class,  with  all  of  the  schools  in  a  com- 
raimily  combining  in  one  class. 

,  Week-Day  Schools  and  Daily  Vacation  Bible  Schools  have  bad  a 
eonsiderable  percentage  of  their  leadership  trained  through  community 


In  some  communities,  the  Y,  M,  C.  A.,  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  and  the 
Church  Federation  are  (xmducting  training  classes  for  Religious  Edti- 
cation,  some  of  them  on  a  ten-week  unit,  others  running  for  a  longer 
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period.  They  are  also  giving  splendid  cooperation  with  other  agencies 
in  promoting  and  sustaining  Community  Schools. 

The  Graded  Unions  organized  by  the  Children's  Division  with  a 
weekly  meeting,  limiting  their  courses  of  study  to  the  Cradle  Roll, 
Beginners,  Primary  and  Junior  Departments. 

These  have  all  made  splendid  contributions  in  training  leaders  for 
the  local  church  school. 

The  outstanding  agency  of  community  training  has  been  the  Com- 
munity Training  School,  organized  along  the  lines  of  the  Graded 
Unions  and  including  all  departments  of  Sunday  school  work  and  all 
denominations.  These  have  proved  the  most  popular  and  are  increas- 
ing rapidly  in  numbers  and  efficiency.  They  have  been  most  helpful 
for  the  following  reasons : 

1.  A  Strong  Faculty — By  having  all  schools  of  all  denominations 
in  a  given  community  included  in  one  organization,  we  are  able  to 
secure  the  strongest  leaders  in  the  community,  including  the  ministers, 
public  school  teachers,  college  professors,  as  well  as  the  outstanding 
leaders  among  the  lay  workers,  whose  services  could  only  be  secured 
on  account  of  this  enlarged  opportunity  to  serve. 

2.  Enthusiasm  of  Numbers — With  large  classes,  there  are  botmd 
to  be  a  number  of  enthusiastic  workers  who  inspire  all  the  members 
as  well  as  the  instructor, 

3.  Fellowship— One  of  the  strongest  as  well  as  the  finest  things 
in  Christian  work  is  to  become  acquainted  with  others  of  like  mind 
and  like  interests,  even  though  they  may  belong  to  a  different  denomba- 
tion. 

4.  Strengthens  the  Weak  School  and  Smaller  Denomination— Many 
of  our  strong  denominations  have  only  a  small  number  of  schools 
in  certain  communities  and  without  the  fellowship  of  a  larger  group, 
they  would  be  like  the  "hermit  soul  that  dwelt  apart  in  a  fellowless 
firmament." 

5.  Develops  a  Spirit  of  Community  Co-operation — In  addition  to 
the  responsibility  of  the  local  church  to  its  own  membership  and  to 
its  denomination,  there  is  also  a  responsibility  to  the  community;  and 
in  order  to  meet  this  responsibility,  it  is  necessary  that  the  general 
community  problems  be  known  and  a  combined  movement  organized 
in  order  to  meet  the  community  needs. 

6.  A  Real  School — Recitations,  note-book  work,  required  reading, 
and  examinations  can  be  undertaken  that  would  be  out  of  the  ques- 
tion in  a  small  group  of  the  same  standard  of  educational  development 

7.  A  Real  Challenge  to  the  Religious  Life  of  the  Entire  Com- 

14 
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■DODitjF — The  average  community  does  not  recognize  the  value  and  im- 
portance of  religious  education.  The  work  of  the  local  church  and 
the  dencnnuiallon  has  rarely  become  conspicuous  in  a  community,  but 
when  all  the  forces  combine,  such  an  institution  is  sure  to  be  heard 
of.  This  makes  it  possible  to  visualize  to  the  community  the  work 
that  is  being  done  in  the  local  church  and  to  establish  a  hi^er  appre- 
ciation of  its  value. 


Training  in  Summer  Camps 

Johi^  L.  Aloxandcr 

[Delivered  with  stereopticon  slides] 

HA  VENT  any  sympathy  with  the  man  who  thinks  that  the  boys 

of  this  generation  are  worse  than  the  last.  It  isn't  true.  The  only 
difference  is  that  the  police  department  is  better  organized  in  this 
generation  than  in  the  last  And,  then,  I  am  reminded  also  that  the 
girls,  after  all,  in  the  manners  and  customs  of  today,  are  just  doing 
what  their  grandmothers  wished  to  do,  but  didn't  dare.  The  proof 
of  this  is  a  look  now  at  these  grandmothers. 

Leadership  can  not  possibly  be  had  unless  it  is  the  product  of 
character,  and  character  is  that  thought  that  comes  from  God  above. 
Every  great  break  in  the  human  metal  or  in  human  society  always 
goes  back  to  a  flaw  in  that  metal.  The  best  leadership  is  that  leader- 
ship which  is  the  product  of  its  own  system  of  training,  and  so  we 
start  with  the  little  child,  and  there  we  have  the  whole  children's 
division  in  one  family.  May  I  say  in  passing  that  it  is  just  as  neces- 
sary to  train  the  father  and  mother  as  it  is  the  children,  but  after  all, 
in  our  Sunday  schools  and  Sunday  School  Associations,  we  start  with 
the  raw  material. 

And  when  we  are  talking  about  the  discovery  and  training  for 
leadership,  we  have  to  remember  that  after  all.  there  isn't  any  sex 
in  leadership.  So  here  we  have  a  group  of  older  girls  getting  ready 
to  lead  younger  girls. 

Out  of  the  boys'  and  out  of  the  girls'  classes  come  the  teachers" 
training  class  in  the  regular  Sunday  school  hour.  This  is  the  begin- 
ning of  the  selecting  process  and  that  training  process  for  the  leader- 
ship of  religious  education  on  this  continent,  and  from  this  training 
class  they  go  in  various  ways. 

Some  of  these  boys  and  girls  from  the  training  class  find  their 
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mr  into  the  communitr  training  school.  Some  of  them  find  their  w«y 
into  the  teachmg  of  children's  dasses  and  some  of  them  find  their  waj 
for  further  training  throng^  young  peoples'  conferences.  Htudreds  of 
these  conferences  are  bdng  held  every  year  on  this  continent,  and 
this  particular  conference  that  you  are  loc^ng  at  now  took  ^ace  just 
this  last  January  in  the  great  state  of  Indiana,  and  practically  every 
state  in  the  Union  does  exactly  the  same  thing  once  a  year,  and  then 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  cotmtiei  have  their  lesser  groups. 

And  here  we  have  the  picture  of  one  of  those  older  boy  coundU 
and  older  girl  councils.  "These  are  the  officers  of  a  dty  coundl  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  then  once  in  a  while  the  officers  of  these  coundls 
gather  together  in  a  state-wide  conference  for  training,  and  you  have 
before  you  just  a  part  of  a  conference  of  council  officers  in  the  great 
state  of  Pennsylvania. 

Some  of  these  young  men  and  young  women  find  their  way  into 
what  we  call  the  "summer  school  of  methods,"  and  here  you  have  a 
picture  of  the  New  Jersey  Summer  school  of  Methods  at  Asbury 
Park. 

And  here  yon  have  student  day  at  the  Evangelical  Training  School 
at  ElmhursL  Here  is  a  group  gathered  around  the  man  who  spoke 
on  this  platform  today,  in  one  of  the  Presbyterian  Young  People's 
Conferences  in  the  U.  S.  A,  Presbyterian  Church. 

And  then  we  pass  to  the  iDtemational  Sunday  School  Association 
training  schools  which  were  b^:un  in  1912  under  the  promotion  and 
leadership  of  W.  C.  Pearce.  These  schools -will  always  be  a  monu- 
ment to  him  and  show  his  far-sedbg  vision.  The  graduate  from  the 
registered  school  can  matriculate  in  the  Associational  Training  School — 
the  higher  group  for  the  training  of  Sunday  school  leaders. 

This  work  is  carried  on  at  three  places  now.  We  open  the  third 
of  these  schools  in  the  form  of  an  older  boys'  camp  conference  in 
the  Rock  Mountain  District,  and  here  you  have  a  picture  of  the  main 
building  which  is  to  be  nsed  for  the  first  time  on  Tuesday  night  for 
the  older  boys'  camp  conference. 

I  wish  I  could  stop  and  talk  about  the  older  boys'  and  older  girls' 
camp  conferences.  I  put  upon  this  screen  before  you  just  a  resume 
of  the  boys  and  girls  who  have  been  coached  in  the  last  few  years 
since  1914,  for  the  International  Sunday  School  Association  in  1914 
opened  its  first  older  bqys'  camp  conference  at  Lake  Geneva,  Wisconsin, 
with  an  enrollment,  I  think,  of  39,  and  the  same  year  an  older  girls' 
camp  conference  with  an  enrollment  of  48  or  A6.  That  has  grown 
until  last  year  over  a  thousand  boys  and  girls  passed  through  the 
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Lake  Geneva  and  Lake  Winnipesaukee  conferences,  and  this  jear  win 
tottcb  over  1,500  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  North  America  through  the 
three  teats  of  camp  conferences— in  these  three  locations  which  you 
have  just  seen. 

If  I  had  the  time  I  would  like  to  show  70U  the  pictures  of  some 
of  these  boys  and  girls.  I  am  thinking  of  two  boys  who  are  at  Oxford 
tonight  as  scholars.  I  would  like  to  tell  you  about  1  young  fellow 
back  in  1914  who  got  the  idea  of  leadership  in  religious  education  and 
is  the  product  of  these  camp  conferences,  who  went  00  to  college  and 
is  now  a  superintendent  directing  the  work  of  a  great  state. 

As  you  look  on  this  last  picture,  I  want  you  to  see  a  thousand 
leaders  in  religious  education  rising  up  to  straighten  out  all  the  diffi- 
culties we  heard  the  first  night,  and  the  only  way  we  can  meet  the 
need  is  to  grow  a  leadership,  and  this  is  the  process  of  growing  a 
leadership.  Out  of  these  girls  are  coming  the  leaders  of  the  girls  of 
North  America,  and  out  of  these  boys — just  look  at  them,  great, 
stalwart  fellows;  none  of  these  "bimpy"  fellows — these  fellows  gathered 
together  from  all  parts  of  North  America.  That  is  the  way  we  are 
training  a  leadership — discovering  it  through  the  processes  that  are 
going  on  in  the  Sunday  school  and  community  reli^ous  education, 
training  them  at  the  carap  conferences,  sending  them  to  college,  and 
in  ten  years  from  now,  we  will  have  a  thousand  leaders  in  religious 
education  to  lead  the  hosts  of  Jesus  Christ  to  victory,  not  only  on 
this  continent,  but  throughout  the  world  I 


A  Churdi-Wide  System  of  Leadership  Training 

John  W.  Shackford 

THE  fact  that  1  shall  not  discuss  the  possibilities  of  interchnrch 
cooperation  does  not  mean  that  I  am  not  alive  to  many  of  the 
possibilities  that  lie  in  that  direction.  The  church  or  denomination 
which  most  nearly  enlists  the  loyalties  of  its  own  leadership  in  behalf 
of  an  effective  program  of  religious  education;  which  most  nearly 
utilizes  its  available  machinery  and  organization;  and  most  completely 
delivers  the  full  momentum  of  its  denomination  life  and  energy  upon 
this  great  thing  we  are  talking  about — that  denomination  will,  in  the 
long  run,  make  the  greatest  contribution  to  the  common  cause  of 
religious  education  and  to  its  cooperative  undertaking. 

I  wish,  then,  to  be  tmderstood  as  assuming  that  a  denomination  is 
just  a  regiment  of  the  host  of  God  responsible  for  the  delivery  of 
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tiie  (uU  measure  of  its  devotion  and  the  bst  oonce  of  its  energy  at 
the  right  place,  at  the  right  time,  and  in  the  right  way  upon  the  com- 
mon front  of  the  united  church  of  Jesus  Christ 

The  approach  to  any  such  gigantic  task  as  that  of  adjusting  the 
Christian  forces  of  the  church  to  the  educational  viewpoint,  to  an 
appreciation  of  the  new  sources  of  power  at  their  command  in  reli^ous 
education  must  be  by  means  of  the  preparation  of  a  leadership.  For 
it  is  through  a  competent  leadership  always  that  the  forces  and  re- 
source* of  an  army  must  be  organized  and  directed.  Our  immediate 
and  pressing  problem,  therefore,  is  to  capture  for  religious  education 
the  outstanding  leadership  of  the  church  and  to  prepare  that  leadership 
to  help  usher  in  an  era  of  church-wide  religious  education. 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  problem  can  be  approached  from  the  side 
of  the  popular  mass.  A  wise  strategy  begins  with  those  who  are  pre- 
pared to  receive  the  training  and  the  idea  and  to  pass  it  on  to  others. 

I.  The  Churek  Coilegtt  and  Untversities  should  make  the  prepara- 
tion of  leaders  in  religious  education  one  of  their  chief  contributions 
to  the  work  of  the  church. 

It  is  a  sound  position  that  the  reason-to-be  of  the  church  college 
is  to  be  regarded  as  at  one  with  the  true  aim  of  the  church  of  Christ. 
Jutt  in  proportion  as  it  is  clearly  understood  that  the  gospel  is  to  be 
made  operative  in  life  hy  teaching,  and  that  the  task  of  the  church  is 
in  reality  a  vast  educational  undertaking  to  provide  for  the  religions 
education  of  all  the  people  in  accordance  with  the  Christian  ideals  of 
life,  will  it  appear  that  the  Christian  college  is  called  upon  to  become 
the  training  camp  of  that  leadership  which  is  to  carry  forward  the 
enterprises  of  the  Kingdom  and  which  is  to  labor  for  the  Christtaniza- 
tion  of  the  world.  It  will  fail  in  its  duty  to  the  cause  of  religion  and 
the  church  if  it  does  not  lend  its  support  to  demonstrating  the  fact 
that  the  way  of  triumph  for  the  Christian  religion  is  through  the 
educational  process. 

II.  Leadership  and  Demonttration  Training  Schools.  We  must,  of 
course,  provide  some  direct  way  of  getting  at  the  present  responsible 
leadership  in  church  and  Sunday  school  work  and  helping  it  to  a 
more  intelligent  and  efficient  approach  to  its  task.  I  know  of  no  better 
way  to  do  this  than  what  I  have  termed  a  "leadership  and  demonstra- 
tion training  school"  for  the  church.  This  will  usually  be  a  summer 
school  of  two  or  more  weeks'  duration. 

III.  The  Eitabliikment  of  a  System  of  Educational  Standardised 
and  Sttpervised  Training  Schools.  The  standards  for  these  schools 
should  include  regulations  regarding  the  organization,  management  and 
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edncmtioiial  snperruiaD  of  the  schooU;  the  coaraei  of  Itady;  the 
character,  extent,  and  conditions  of  work;  and  &  general  and  ipecialiced 
equipment  of  the  instructors  authoriied  to  offer  credit  courses  in  such 
adwoU.  Here,  in  my  judgment,  is  one  of  the  important  points  in  the 
■trategy  of  this  deveiopment — to  discover  and  mobilise  the  available 
resources  in  this  field  and  to  organize  situations  in  which  to  use  these 
resources  most  effectively.  It  means  nothing  less  than  an  effort  to 
discover  every  expert  teacher  of  religious  education  in  the  denomina- 
tion; every  one  who  is  master  of  a  given  aspect  of  the  subject;  and 
others  who  have  the  general  background  of  training  and  experience 
and  who,  with  some  additional  specialized  training,  may  render  an 
expert  service  and  to  send  these  out  to  teach  in  organized  and  prepared 
situations. 

What  I  have  thus  briefly  suggested  must  be  regarded  merely  as 
preliminary  to  the  actual  training  of  the  force  in  the  local  church  or 
community.  We  shall  never  make  any  progress  training  the  rank  and 
file  of  our  teachers  until  we  have  captured  and  trained  a  competent 
leadership  through  which  to  train  the  local  church. 

It  ought  to  be  possible,  denominationally  or  interdenominationally, 
to  establish  a  one-week  standardized  training  school  in  every  town 
and  dty  in  center  of  population  in  America.  As  soon  as  these  schools 
have  had  a  little  while  in  which  to  make  their  influence  felt  in  the 
churches  and  by  the  leadership  of  communities,  there  will  develop, 
at  many  of  these  centers,  a  demand  for  the  establishment  of  permanent 
training  schools  for  the  preparation  of  the  working  force  of  the  church 
and  community.  This  program  of  training  schools  will  reinforce  and 
stimulate  teacher  training  by  correspondence.  It  will  bring  young 
men  and  young  women  of  large  capabilities  to  the  fore  who  will  seek 
to  prepare  themselves  for  expert  leadership  in  the  field  of  religious 
education. 


This  was  applaaded:  Three  in  four  of  the  churches  of 
the  country  should  be  rebuilt  to  provide  more  modern  equip- 
ment for  Sunday  schools. 
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Sunday  School  Lessons 

Recent  Developments  and  Outlook 

Profewor  W.  C  Bower 

IT  vill  h«lp  as  better  to  interpret  the  present  tendeacies  in  lesson 
construction  if  we  remind  ourselves  that  onr  lesson  system  has 
been  throughout  the  result  of  a  process  of  growth.  Within  this 
process  of  growth,  changes  in  the  course  of  study  have  been  the  result 
of  a  more  or  less  conscious  attempt  to  meet  the  new  demands  of 
changing  conditions  in  the  field  of  religious  education. 

The  earliest  Raikes  type  of  Sunday  school  had  its  rise  out  of  the 
philanthropic  movement  in  education  in  Europe.  Its  purpose  was  to 
give  the  rudiments  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  to  the  neglected 
children  of  the  poorer  classes  who  had  no  place  in  the  aristocratic 
education  of  the  period.  As  a  result,  the  Bible,  supplemented  by 
Raikes'  elementary  text-book  entitled  "Redinniadesy,"  furnished  the 
materials  of  instruction  in  these  subjects. 

In  America,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Sunday  school  faced  a  very 
different  situation.  From  the  beginning  education  was  democratic 
Tax-supported  public  schools  offered  to  all  the  children  of  the  com- 
munity secular  education.  Moreover,  the  educational  functions  of  the 
state  and  the  church  were  early  differentiated,  so  that,  by  the  begin- 
ning of  the  nineteenth  century  the  Sunday  school  became  the  specialized 
institution  of  the  church  for  the  giving  of  religious  education  as  the 
public  school  became  the  specialized  institution  for  the  giving  of  secular 
education. 

Snps  IN  Lesson  Developuent 

In  this  early  period,  in  keeping  with  the  prevailing  educational 
theory,  religious  education  was  identified  with  religious  instruction. 
Its  supreme  function  was  thought  to  be  the  transmission  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  a  body  of  materials,  and  these  materials  were  the  history  and 
literature  of  the  Bible.  Under  the  impulsion  of  this  ideal,  the  develop- 
ment of  lesson  materials  assumed  the  form  of  improvements  in  teaching 
the  contents  of  the  Bible.  This  at  first  consisted  in  the  memorization 
of  Urge  numbers  of  scriptural  passages.    A  forward  step  was  taken 
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wheo  Dr.  James  GslI  devised  a  series  of  Bible  stories  with  explana- 
tions and  questions,  first  used  in  America  in  1S2S.  In  1827  Albert 
Judson  devised  a  series  of  five-year  lesson  cycles  intended  to  cover 
the  most  important  portions  of  the  Bible.  The  period  from  1827  to 
1872  was  characterized  by  a  confusion  of  private  adventure  undertak- 
ings in  the  construction  of  lesson  materials  on  the  part  of  individuals 
and  denominations.  Its  confusion  entitled  it  to  be  designated  as  the 
"^abel  period."  It  was  out  of  these  confused  conditions  that  there 
arose  the  authorization  by  the  International  Sunday  School  Association 
in  1S72  of  the  Uniform  Lessons — a  great  constructive  step  forward  in 
the  making  of  lesson  materials.  These  lessons  brought  harmony  out 
of  chaos,  and  marked  the  utmost  development  of  the  idea  of  identifying 
religious  education  with  instruction  in  a  body  of  materials. 

Meantime,  a  fund  of  experience  in  dealing  with  these  materials 
was  being  accumulated  and  educational  procedure  was  beginning  to 
be  reduced  to  a  scientific  basis.  Both  of  these  factors  made  their 
impact  upon  religious  education.  Out  of  these  new  conditions  there 
grew  three  great  convictions:  that  education  must  be  thought  of  more 
in  terms  of  the  child  as  a  growing  religious  person  than  in  terms  of 
materials ;  that  enough  was  not  being  made  of  the  priceless  educational 
materials  of  the  Bible  when  educationally  selected ;  and  that  there  was 
need  for  extra-biblical  material  that  would  give  the  child  a  knowledge 
of  the  Bible  as  a  whole,  a  knowledge  of  missions,  training  in  the  mean- 
ing and  responsibilities  of  church  membership,  and  temperance.  The 
tangible  changes  which  these  conditions  made  in  the  course  of  study 
were  pronounced.  As  early  as  1900  special  graded  lessons  were  adopted 
for  the  Beginners  where  the  pedagogical  difficulties  of  teaching  un- 
■dapted  materials  was  most  acutely  felL  Supplemental  lessons  were 
added  in  order  to  provide  the  necessary  instruction  in  the  structure 
and  content  of  the  Bible,  in  missions,  in  temperance.  Finally,  in  1908, 
there  was  adopted  a  completely  graded  course  of  lessons  to  cover 
every  year  from  the  Beginners  Department  to  the  Adult  Department. 
This  step  was  as  great  an  advance  in  lesson  making  as  the  adoption 
of  the  Uniform  Lessons  had  been  slightly  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  before. 

Chances  Call  foh  Restuvv  of  Lesson  Situation 

Within  the  recent  past  still  other  and  more  significant  changes  have 
arisen  that  call  for  a  thorough-going  restudy  of  our  entire  lesson  situa- 
tion.    For  one  thing,  education  as  a  science  has  made  tremendous 
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forward  strides  under  the  impulses  that  have  come  from  psjchologyr 
pfaiiosophy,  and  the  social  sciences.  It  has  rapidly  developed  its  ewir 
technique  of  organization,  method,  curriculum,  as  well  as  its  own- 
philosophy.  Modern  educational  theory  has  placed  the  child  in  thc 
mldst— precisely  where  Jesus  placed  him,  making  materials  and  methoit 
secondary  to  the  continuous  and  constructive  development  of  per-' 
sonality,  as  means  are  secondaiy  to  ends.  Modern  education  has  dis' 
covered  in  education  its  diiet  instrument  for  the  organization  antf 
control  of  experience,  and  its  most  powerful  means  for  the  securing 
of  prepress  and  the  direction  of  the  future.  In  the  meanlirae,  in  the 
field  of  practical  education  there  arose  the  movement,  in  various  sections 
at  the  continent,  looking  toward  the  giving  of  credit  in  schools  and 
colleges  for  work  in  religious  education.  Still  more  recently  there 
has  arisen  a  nation-wide  movement  in  the  direction  of  week-day  reli- 
gious education,  with  many  and  widely  distributed  centers  in  which 
this  work  is  actually  going  forward  with  success.  Simultaneously  with 
week-day  religious  instruction  has  sprung  up  the  idea  of  community 
religious  education  in  which  all  the  churches  cooperate  in  the  religious 
education  of  all  the  children  of  the  entire  community.  And  with  the 
spread  of  these  ideas  there  is  gradually  and  certainly  emerging  the 
idea  of  a  national  system  of  religious  education  which  will  formulate 
its  policies  and  programs  in  terms  of  the  total  life  of  all  the  people. 
To  these  new  demands  the  Lesson  Committee  has  made  various 
initial  and  uncoordinated  responses  from  time  to  time,  thereby  giving 
evidence  of  its  sensitiveness  to  these  demands  and  to  its  sense  of 
responsibility  in  meeting  them.  As  early  as  1916,  in  response  to  a  need 
that  neither  the  Uniform  Lessons  nor  the  closely  Graded  Lessons  were 
able  to  meet,  there  was  created  a  Committee  on  Departmental  Lessons. 
By  1918  experience  had  demonstrated  the  impossibility  of  continuing 
the  principle  of  uniformity  for  the  different  age-groups  of  the  entire 
school.  Consequently,  as  a  concession  to  this  evident  and  insistent 
demand,  the  principle  of  departmental  adaptation  was  adopted  by  the 
Lesson  Committee  in  the  issuance  of  Uniform  Lessons,  by  the  selec- 
tion of  titles,  scripture  portions,  and  memory  texts  better  suited  to 
the  spiritual  needs  of  the  various  departments.  The  lessons  thus 
adapted  were  known  thereafter  as  '^he  Improved  Uniform  Lessons." 
This  policy,  however,  proved  to  be  at  best  only  a  temporary  makeshift 
in  the  fadng  of  a  fundamental  educational  demand.  Growing  out  of 
a  feeling  on  the  part  of  many  that  this  policy  could  not  meet  the 
demands  of  the  present  situation,  there  was  created  in  1919  a  Cowr 
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nittee  on  Alternate  Elementur  Lewon*  for  the  Primarjr  aod  Jitnkw 
Departmenti.  Thii  committee  had  carried  tti  work  to  tfae  point  of 
bjnng  apon  the  table  of  the  Lesion  Ginunittee  complete  outlines  for 
the  Primary  Department  and  tentative  outlines  for  the  Junior  Depart- 
ment Meantime  tbere  bad  arisen  a  amvictian  that  the  closely  Graded 
Lessona  were  in  aerious  need  of  reriiion  to  me^  the  larger  demands 
of  week-day  instruction  and  other  indispensable  interest!  not  included 
within  the  scope  of  the  course.  Consequently  there  was  laid  on  the 
table  of  the  Lesson  Committee,  along  with  these  other  suggeitions,  a 
recommendation  that  the  Graded  Leisons  be  revised  to  date. 

As  a  result  of  these  various  uncoordinated  responses  the  Lesson 
Committee  found  itself  in  the  mJdst  of  a  mixed  and  confused  situation. 
As  a  result,  the  Lesson  Committee  at  its  meeting  at  New  York  City 
in  1920  created  a  Commission  of  Seven  to  which  was  ddegated  the  task 
of  making  a  thoroogb  itadr  of  the  whole  lesson  situation  and  of  bring- 
ing in  a  recommendation  concerning  the  future  policy  of  the  Lestoo 
Committee.    Meanwhile,  all  work  on  new  courses  was  suspended. 

Spekt  Two  Veass  n*  Stuby 

The  Commission  of  Seven  devoted  two  years  to  an  intensive  study 
of  tfae  curriculum  situation.  In  addition  to  its  own  original  study  of 
the  situation  it  sought  to  ascertain  a  concensus  of  opinion  on  the  part 
of  a  large  number  of  representative  Sunday  school  workers.  To  this 
end  it  addressed  a  detailed  questionnaire  to  Sunday  school  editors,  to 
the  Sunday  school  secretaries,  and  to  a  widely  distributed  list  of  repre- 
sentative Sunday  school  specialists  in  all  communions. 

The  volume  of  testimony  from  the  constituent^  of  the  Lesson  Com- 
mittee, when  tabulated  and  interpreted,  was  unmistakable  and  emphatic 
in  the  expression  of  certain  fundamental  needs  that  have  arisen  out 
of  actual  experience  in  the  administration  of  religious  education.  For 
one  thing,  there  was  a  general  expression  of  satisfaction  over  the  ten- 
dencies of  recent  jfears  toward  the  adaptation  of  lesson  materials.  Tlie 
experience  of  the  publi^ers  showed  a  marked  and  steady  increase  in 
the  use  of  the  Graded  Lessons,  and  an  increasing  satisfaction  in  dieir 
use  by  both  large  and  small  sdiools.  There  was  expressed  in  this 
correspondence  a  widespread  demand  for  a  series  of  lessons  graded 
by  age-groups  rather  than  by  years.  Needs  were  pointed  out  that  are 
not  being  met  by  any  of  the  present  materials  in  any  adequate  way. 
Among  these  were  mentioned  the  need  of  more  material  designed  to 
■timnlate  a  personal  decision  for  Christ  and  for  church  membenhjp; 
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more  apedfic  training  in  the  mmuiig  and  function  of  chnrch  mem- 
benhip;  the  inclusion  of  more  material  that  will  itimnlate  and  guide 
toward  a  religioa*  choice  of  a  life-work;  the  inclusion  of  material 
designed  for  training  in  worship;  the  incorporation  into  the  course 
of  itndy  of  memoriiation  material;  and  the  inclusion  of  a  wider  range 
of  miuionaij  instruction.  There  was  a  surprising  unanimity  in  the 
demand  for  a  pa^l— rather  than  a  matcrial-oentered  course  of  studr. 
Strangely  enough,  there  was  an  almost  universal  demand  for  a  more 
comprehensiTe  and  working  knowledge  of  the  Bible  than  haa  been 
afforded  by  the  Uniform  or  the  Improved  Uniform  system. 

There  was  also  a  very  dear  insistence  that  hereafter  more  atten- 
tion should  be  given  to  pupil-activity  than  heretofore,  and  that  sndh 
activity  should  be  sought  through  confrontiog  the  child  with  problems, 
as  is  involved  in  the  project  method  of  teaching,  revealing  a  sensitive- 
ness to  the  more  recent  movements  in  educational  theory.  There  was 
a  dear  conviction  that  the  courses  of  study  hereafter  should  take 
account  of  week-day  religious  education,  and  a  strong  preference  was 
expressed  (hat  week-day  instruction  should  be  built  into  the  course  of 
study  as  an  integral  part  of  the  larger  whole.  Last  of  all,  there  was 
a  dear  expression  of  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Sunday  school 
leaders  of  the  American  continent  that  there  should  be  a  more  simple, 
definite,  and  coherent  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Lesson  CDmmittee  in 
the  preparation  of  lesson  courses. 

COUPABISON   or  VaBIOUS    COITSSES 

The  conviction  of  its  correspondents  that  there  was  need  for  a 
more  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  Bible  than  the  Uniform  or  Im- 
proved Uniform  Lessons  had  offered  led  the  Commission  to  make  a 
careful  statistical  study  of  the  amount  of  biblical  material  acttially 
taught  1^  the  existing  cources  of  study.  Every  verse  has  been  counted 
in  each  course,  whether  used  in  the  portion  assigned  for  study,  for 
reference  work,  or  for  devotional  reading,  during  the  entire  history  of 
eadi  course.  The  result  of  this  study  reveals  the  fact  that  the  prindple 
of  uniformity  rendered  it  impossible  to  use  successfully  the  greater 
part  of  the  Bible.  The  greater  portion  of  the  materials  were  chosen 
from  the  narrative  sections  of  the  Bible  to  the  serions  neglect  of  the 
more  important  prophetic  and  epistle  material.  This  is  dearly  shown 
by  the  following  table: 
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O.  T,  Narrative. 

Prophecy  

Wisdom  

Poetry    

Apocal^tic    

Synoptic  Gospels 
Gospel  of  John.. 

Acts    

Epistles    

Whole  Bible   ... 


35.1 


40.1 


64.9 


60.1 


82.5 

494 

73  9 

95.7 

76? 

80.3 

BS3 

10.1 

m 

47J 

i\:i 

37.6 


Stated  in  tenns  of  the  total  number  of  verses  used,  and  neglected, 
in  the  46  years  of  its  history  the  Uniform  Lessons  used  10,862  and 
neglected  20,240;  the  Improved  Uniform  in  the  8  years  of  its  history 
used  12,420  and  neglected  18,682;  while  the  Graded  Lessons  in  their 
IS  years  of  history  have  used  19,388  and  n^lected  11,714.  Further 
analysis  of  the  conformi^  of  the  use  of  the  Scripture  by  these  various 
courses  of  study  as  compared  with  the  actual  distribution  of  the  dif- 
ferent types  of  material  in  the  Bible  itself  shows  that  the  Uniform 
Lessons  have  varied  from  the  Bible  approximately  twice  as  much  as 
the  Graded  Lessons. 

Still  other  irreparable  defects  of  uniformity  which  experience  in  its 
use  has  demonstrated,  besides  its  failure  adequately  to  teach  the  Bible, 
are  the  fact  that  it  offers  no  basis  of  progression  in  the  growing  life 
of  the  pupil  from  grade  to  grade,  the  fact  that  it  cannot  be  correlated 
with  the  work  of  the  pupil  in  the  public  school,  and  the  still  more 
serious  fact  that  its  materials  are  not  selected  with  reference  to  the 
rdigiotts  experiences  and  needs  of  growing  persons,  thus  leaving  them 
without  systematic  spiritual  nurture  and  direction.  It  will  thus  be 
seen  that,  constructive  as  was  the  forward  movement  involved  in  the 
adoption  of  the  principle  of  uniformity  under  the  conditions  that  existed 
in  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  principle  breaks  down 
under  the  more  exacting  demands  of  present  educational  conditions. 

As  a  result  of  its  study,  the  Commission  of  Seven  recommended  to 
the  Lesson  Committee  three  policies,  all  of  which  were  adopted  with 
practical  imanimily  at  its  meeting  in  Pittsburgh  in  April.  The  first 
of  these  was  that  there  be  formulated  a  Group-Graded  series  of  lessons 
for  each  of  the  five  age-groups— Primary,  ages  6,  7,  8;  Junior,  ages 
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9,  10,  II ;  Intemiediite,  12,  13, 14;  Senior,  IS,  16,  17;  and  Adult  (includ- 
ing joung  people).  These  lessons  are  to  be  predominantlir  biblical, 
consecutive  and  cumulative,  dated,  are  to  move  in  three-year  cycles, 
and  are  designed  to  imparl  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  Bible. 

The  second  policy  provides  that,  beginning  with  1924,  while  Uniform 
Lessons  shall  continue  to  be  issued,  the  Group-Graded  Lessons  shall 
be  substituted  for  Uniform  Primary  and  Junior  lessons,  that  the 
Uniform  Lessons  shall  be  adapted  only  above  the  Junior  Department, 
and  that  above  the  Junior  Department  the  Group-Graded  Lessons  and 
the  Improved  Uniform  Lessons  be  recognized  as  alternate  courses, 
the  whole  to  constitute  a  "Group-Uniform  Scries." 

The  third  recommendation  is  that  the  Lesson  Committee  begin  at 
once  the  formulation  of  an  entirely  new  course  of  study  that  will  com- 
prehend both  Sunday  and  week-day  religious  education,  that  will  be 
correlated  with  the  course  of  study  in  the  public  school,  and  that 
will  embody  the  most  fundamental  principles  of  modem  curriculum 
buildbg.  This  new  and  comprehensive  course  is  to  be  known  as  "The 
International  Curriculum  of  Religious  Education."  In  the  meantime 
the  Graded  Lessons  are  to  remain  as  they  are  without  revision. 

Although  the  Commission  of  Seven  was  in  no  sense  a  lesson-making 
body,  it  was  requested  by  the  Lesson  Committee  to  formulate  the 
beginnings  of  the  Group-Graded  Lessons.  To  this  task  the  Commis- 
sion devoted  much  careful  labor,  assisted  by  experts  who  were  called  in. 
As  a  result  the  first  years  of  the  Primary  and  Junior  courses^have  been 
outlined  and  released  and  will  be  ready  for  use  in  January  of  1924. 
A  permanent  committee  has  been  appointed  to  perfect  this  course 
throughout  all  the  age-groups,  and  is  now  at  work  on  these  courses. 
The  advantages  of  this  course  are  that  it  begins  close  to  the  Uniform 
level;  it  incorporates  a  program  for  definite  training  in  worship  whidi 
in  the  cases  of  small  schools,  may  be  used  when  desired  as  the  common 
program  for  the  entire  school;  it  correlates  memorization  work  with 
the  course  of  instruction;  it  reconciles  the  difficulty  of  securing  imi- 
formity  within  departments,  especially  in  the  smaller  schools;  and,  not 
least,  it  permits  continuous  revision  of  the  course  in  the  light  of  expe- 
rience every  three  years. 

Work  has  already  been  begun  on  the  International  Curriculum  of 
Religious  Education.  In  the  nature  of  the  case,  this  is  a  piece  of 
work  which  will  require  several  years  of  patient  scientific  work.  A 
permanent  sub-committee  has  been  appointed  to  undertake  this  work 
along  lines  already  roughly  indicated  by  the  report  of  the  Commissi<Mi 
of  Seven.    The  committee  will  attempt  to  formulate  a  theoiT  of  tht 
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curriculum  in  the  light  of  the  best  educational  theorr  and  practice  of 
the  present  To  this  end  it  will  associate  with  hself  an  advisory  com- 
mittee consisting  of  a  group  of  the  most  outstanding  educators  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  All  existing  materials  and  all  bits  of  mate- 
rials that  shall  hereafter  be  created  will  pass  under  the  criticism  of  this 
committee.  The  committee  will  avail  itself  of  all  the  materials  in 
courses  of  study  that  have  thus  far  been  created,  and  relate  itself  to 
tiie  various  agencies  working  in  the  several  fields  included  within  its 
scope.  Centers  of  experimentation,  selected  with  reference  to  their 
geographical  location  and  the  various  types  of  schools  to  be  served  tn 
dty,  town,  and  open  country  will  be  established,  and  the  materials  that 
go  into  the  new  course  will  first  be  worked  through  the  experimental 
test  A  sinular  testing  will  be  given  the  various  theories  of  method 
as  these  determine  the  organization  of  materials  so  far  as  these  theories 
of  method  are  applicable  to  the  materials  of  religious  education. 

The  present  reconstruction  of  the  courses  of  study  is  only  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  historic  attempt  of  our  lesson-making  bodies  to  meet 
Ae  changing  and  enlarging  needs  of  the  spiritual  life  of  the  American 
youth.  In  its  effort  to  meet  these  enlarging  needs  may  we  not  h^>e 
that  the  Lesson  Committee  is  following  the  leadership  of  the  Spirit 
of  God  as  it  moves  in  the  heart  of  the  church  in  our  day?  And  may 
we  not  also  hope  that  the  response  of  the  Lesson  Committee  to  the 
duuigiog  needs  of  the  present  is  only  a  prophecy  of  its  readiness  in 
the  future  to  modify  the  imperfect  creations  of  the  present  so  that  they 
may  minister  to  the  still  larger  needs  that  the  spiritual  life  of  tomorrow 
will  disclose? 


Fifty  Years  of  Uniform  Lessons 

Professor  John  R.  Sunpey,  DJ).,  LL.  D. 
npHE  International  Uniform  Lesson  System  owes  much  to  two  men, 
*■  Dr.  John  H.  Vincent  who  did  more  thin  any  other  man  to  originate 
the  type  of  lesson,  and  Mr.  B.  F.  Jacobs,  who  did  more  than  any  other 
man  to  get  the  new  type  of  lesson  introduced  in  the  Sunday  schools 
of  America.  Knowing  that  many  children  attend  Sund^  school  for 
only  a  short  time,  they  returned  frequently  to  the  gospels,  in  order 
that  persons  whose  stay  in  the  school  might  be  brief  could  not  leave 
it  without  some  knowledge  of  the  life  of  our  Lord.  Evangelism  was  at 
home  in  the  Sunday  school,  flow  to  win  the  unconverted  to  Christ 
was  the  problem  to  which  these  leaders  addressed  themselves.     The 
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gospel  of  Christ  is  the  power  of  God  tmto  nlvation,  6tti(ig  one  to  Ihre 
in  this  world,  and  also  in  the  world  to  come.  The  greatest  possible 
service  the  Simdajr  school  can  render  the  individual,  the  nation  and 
the  world,  is  so  to  present  «Jhrist  and  the  gospel  as  to  win  all  the 
pupils  to  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God,  and  to  a  hearty  acceptance 
of  his  program  for  their  lives. 

It  is  not  easy  for  Sunday  school  worlcert  of  the  present  to  visualiie 
the  situation  prior  to  the  advent  of  the  Uniform  Lessons  in  1872.  There 
was  no  scheme  of  lessons  in  common  use  that  could  compare  in  value 
with  the  present  Uniform  Lessons.  Some  schools  used  catechisms; 
others  left  each  teacher  to  select  the  lessons;  others  left  the  pupils 
free  to  memorise  any  passage  they  might  select  for  recitation  before 
the  class  or  the  whole  school.  Until  John  H,  Vincent,  Edward  Eggles- 
ton  and  others  b^an  to  issue  lesson  helps  for  pupils  there  was  nothing 
comparable  in  interest  and  usefulness  to  the  modem  quarterlies  and 
other  lesson  helps.  Between  1865  and  1872  ranch  progress  was  made 
by  Vincent  and  Eggleston  in  devising  helps  on  selected  lessons  that 
remind  one  of  the  modem  quarterlies. 

B.  F.  Jacobs  caught  the  vision  of  a  continent  studying  one  and  the 
same  selected  lesson.  It  required  all  his  tact,  persistency  and  patience 
to  persuade  rival  interests  to  unite  on  one  system  of  Uniform  Lessons. 
April  18,  1872,  is  a  notable  date  in  the  history  of  American  Chris- 
tianity; for  on  that  day  the  Sunday  school  leaders  of  the  United 
States  decided  to  unite  in  the  selection  of  a  system  of  Uniform  Lessons. 
A  Lesson  Committee  of  ten  men  from  five  of  the  leading  evangelical 
denominations  was  appointed  to  select  lessons  for  a  cycle  of  seven 
years.  Four  of  the  ten  men  continued  in  active  service  together  on 
the  Lesson  Committee  for  twenty-tour  years:  John  H,  Vincent,  John 
Hall,  Warren  Randolph,  and  B.  F.  Jacobs.  The  writer  of  this  paper 
having  been  chosen  to  fill  the  place  made  vacant  fay  the  death  of 
Dr.  John  A.  Broadns  in  1895,  had  the  privilege  of  membership  before 
the  retirement  of  Bishop  Vincent  and  Dr.  John  Hall. 

FiBST  W<»z  OP  Lesson  Couuitteb 
At  first  the  Lesson  Committee  limited  its  work  to  providing  for 
each  lesson  a  simple  title,  a  brief  passage  for  study,  and  after  1873 
a.  Golden  Text  By  diligent  application  the  Committee  usually  com- 
pleted its  work  in  a  session  of  two  days.  The  members  were  careful 
not  to  put  any  theological  bias  in  the  titles  of  the  lessons.  It  was 
their  task  to  select  lesson  passages  and  pass  them  on  to  the  publishing 
houses  without  note  or  comment.     Each  denomination  was  left  free 
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to  interpret  the  lessoos  according  to  its  own  methods.  The  Interna- 
tional Letson  G)nunittee  has  never  put  any  copyrigfit  on  iti  lessons, 
but  has  freely  offered  them  to  all  who  mi^t  with  to  use  them. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  the  lesson  selections  would  graduallf 
grow  in  length  over  a  given  period,  and  then  suddenly  drop  bade  tft 
the  early  standard  of  from  seven  to  twelve  verses.  What  is  the 
explanation  of  this  singular  phenomenon?  Simply  this:  the  editors  of 
lesson  helps  had  been  heard  from,  by  letter  or  personal  interview,  and 
had  requested  the  Committee  to  make  the  selections  brief  enough  to 
be  incorporated  in  the  quarterlies  and  other  helps. 

From  1872  to  1890  the  Uniform  Lessons  had  a  triumphal  march 
until  they  had  girdled  the  globe.  Beginning  with  a  constituency  o( 
about  three  millions  in  1873,  the  International  Lesson  Committee  were 
selecting  lessons  for  more  than  ten  million  teachers  and  pupils  in  1890. 
In  America  no  other  series  could  compete  with  it,  and  in  Great  Britain 
and  in  other  lands  millions  were  using  the  Uniform  Lessons. 

As  time  went  on  the  demand  for  simpler  lessons  for  Primary 
pupils  grew  in  volume  until  an  optional  course  was  issued  for  use  in 
1896;  but  few  persons  took  any  notice  of  this  course.  A  Beginners' 
course  for  one  year  was  issued  in  December,  1901,  and  was  used  by 
many  teachers.  In  April,  1903,  a  Two  Years'  Course  for  Beginners 
was  issued;  and  these  lessons  were  widely  used.  But  as  late  as  1909 
the  Uniform  Lessons  were  used  in  all  departments  of  the  Sunday 
school,  with  the  exception  of  the  little  children  below  6  or  7  years 
of  age  in  schools  that  had  special  lessons  for  Beginners.  The  Uniform 
Lessons  kept  extending  their  reach  down  to  the  fall  of  1909,  when 
the  International  Graded  Lessons  began  to  attract  pupils  from  the 
Uniform  Lessons.  Not  less  than  sixteen  million  teachers  and  pupils 
in  America  alone  were  studying  the  International  Uniform  Lessons 
in  1909,  to  say  nothing  of  the  millions  in  other  lands  who  were  also 
using  them.  Christian  history  has  no  parallel  to  this  remarkable  co- 
operative movement  in  Btblc  study.  The  advantages  of  the  Uniform 
system  were  at  the  maximum  in  1909,  when  families,  communities, 
denominations,  and  nations  were  united  in  one  simple  method  of  Bible 
study,  when  one  and  the  same  selection  from  the  Scriptures  was  the 
subject  of  study  in  millions  of  homes,  the  subject  of  comment  in  pulpit 
and  press,  and  the  subject  of  conversation  wherever  Sunday  school 
people  met. 

The  International  Graded  Lessons  were  received  with  so  much 
favor  in  1909  and  the  years  that  immediately  followed,  that  many 
persons  supposed  that  the  Uniform  Lessons  were  rapidly  losing  in 
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ctrcnlatran ;  but  many  publishers  reported  an  increase  in  the  anrober 
of  quarterlies  in  the  Unifonn  Series,  and  some  publishers  report  a 
steady  increase  in  the  circulation  of  the  Uniform  Lessons  to  the  present 
hour.  Many  millions  are  still  studying  the  Improved  Uniform  Lessons. 
A  few  denominations  in  which  the  entire  official  staff  has  conducted 
«  systematic  agitation  in  favor  of  Graded  Lessons  have  succeeded  in 
persuading  more  than  half  of  their  constituency  to  introduce  Graded 
Lessons  in  place  of  the  Uniform.  In  some  of  the  denominations  the 
Graded  Lessons  have  been  largely  used  in  the  Primary  Department 
and  with  the  Beginners,  while  Uniform  Lessons  have  been  generally 
retained  from  the  Junior  Department  up  to  the  Adult  Department 
Wherever  editors  have  employed  their  brains  and  publishers  Sieir 
money  in  the  improvement  of  lesson  helps  on  the  Improved  Uniforn^ 
there  has  been  little  if  any  loss  of  circulation  since  the  advent  of  the 
International  Graded  Lessons,  and  in  some  denominations  both  the 
Graded  and  the  Uniform  Series  have  g^rown  side  by  side. 

In  1914  denominational  publishers  and  editors  took  over  the  con- 
trolling interest  in  lesson  construction  in  the  International  Lesson 
Gimmittee.  The  International  Sunday  School  Association  became  a 
minority  stocldiolder  in  the  concern.  From  the  first  meeting  of  the 
new  International  Lesson  Committee  in  1914  to  the  present  the  Uniform 
Lessons  have  had  to  light  for  the  right  to  live  under  the  aegis  of  the 
Lesson  Committee.  According  to  the  more  radical  reformers,  the 
Uniform  Lessons  were  to  be  swept  out  of  existence,  and  two  types 
of  lessons  were  to  divide  the  field  between  them — the  Closely  Graded 
and  the  Departmentally  Graded.  After  spirited  debate  a  compromise 
was  agreed  upon  in  1914  whereby  careful  departmental  adaptations 
were  to  be  made  in  the  Uniform  Lessons,  the  series  receiving  the 
name  of  the  Improved  Uniform  Lessons. 

At  its  meeting  in  Pittsburgh  in  April  of  this  year  the  Lesson  Com- 
mittee voted  to  discontinue  after  1923  all  adaptations  of  the  Improved 
Uniform  to  Primary  and  Junior  pupils;  recommending  that  all  schools 
use  the  Group-Graded  Series  for  Primary  and  Junior  pupils,  unless 
the  Qosely  Graded  Lessons  were  already  in  use  in  those  departments. 
The  Lesson  Committee  thereby  withdraws  its  official  approval  of  Uni- 
form Lessons  in  the  Primary  and  Junior  Departments  of  the  schools. 
By  a  special  dispensation,  the  adaptations  already  prepared  for  the 
Primary  and  Junior  pupils  in  the  Improved  Uniform  for  1924  were 
ordered  printed  and  released  to  such  denominations  as  might  wish  to 
have  them.  After  1924  no  adaptations  to  Primary  and  Junior  pupils 
will  be  made  by  the  International  Lesson  Committee.    Many  who  would 
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not  >eriously  oppose  the  discontinuance  of  adaptations  to  the  Primary 
children,  since  few  of  them  can  read  the  Bible,  think  that  the  Improved 
Uniform  Lessons  are  as  well  adapted  to  Junior  pupils  as  the  later- 
national  Graded  Series  for  that  department;  nor  does  die  first  icitall- 
ment  of  Group  Graded  Lessons  for  Juniors  seem  any  better  than  the 
Uniform  or  the  Qosely  Graded.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  find  snitablc 
Improved  Uniform  or  the  Qosely  Graded.  It  is  not  to  easy  to  find  suit- 
able adaptations  to  persons  above  and  below  these  age  limits.  Many 
schools,  though  poorly  graded  and  poorly  housed,  have  the  smaller 
children  to  meet  apart  under  some  good  woman;  and  it  does  not 
greatly  interfere  with  the  advantages  of  uniformity  if  these  Beginners 
and  Primaries  have  special  lessons.  But  Juniors  have  little  difficulty 
in  following  the  Improved  Uniform  Lessons;  and  they  belong  to  the 
main  school,  and  do  not  relish  association  with  the  Beginners  and 
Primaries. 

That  Tabulation  or  Lesson  Matebial 

I  cannot  close  this  sketch  of  the  past  fifty  years  of  die  Uniform 
Lessons  without  paying  my  respects  to  the  latest  attempt  to  discredit 
them.  Two  young  men,  under  the  guidance  of  one  of  the  leading 
professors  of  Religious  Education  in  one  of  our  most  famous  uni- 
versities, have  compiled  the  lesson  assignments  in  the  International 
Uniform  Lessons  from  1872  to  1917,  the  lesson  material  in  die  Im- 
proved Uniform  Lessons  from  1918  to  1925,  and  the  lesson  material 
in  the  seventeen  years  of  the  International  Graded  Lessons.  From 
their  investigations  it  would  appear  that  the  old  Uniform  Lessons  in 
a  period  of  forty-six  years  used  only  35  per  cent  of  the  whole  Bible, 
and  the  Improved  Uniform  in  ei^t  years  only  40  per  cent;  while 
the  International  Graded  Lessons  cover  the  much  larger  proportion 
of  62  per  cent  Thus  they  make  it  appear  that  the  Graded  Lessons 
embody  much  more  of  the  Bible  than  the  old  Uniform  or  the  more 
recent  Improved  Uniform  Lessons.  The  Gimmission  of  Seven,  which 
has  been  trying  to  formulate  and  put  into  the  field  a  well-defined  scheme 
of  lessons  for  American  Sunday  schools,  has  given  to  this  half-baked 
crittcism  of  the  Uniform  Lessons  the  prestige  of  its  indorsement,  and 
some  ardent  advocates  of  Uniform  Lessons  have  been  misled  by  the 
formidable-looking  tables  and  charts. 

Let  us  examine  the  findings  of  the  experts.  We  are  told  that  the 
average  number  of  verses  per  Sunday  throughout  forty-six  years  of 
the  Uniform  Less<ms  was  twelve.    Now  we  know  that  an  average  of 
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more  than  ten  million  persons  have  given  dose  attention  to  etch  of 
these  brief  passages  of  Scripture;  and  well  might  they  devote  time  to 
the  careful  consideration  of  these  selections,  for  they  embrace  moat 
of  the  favorite  passages  of  Scripture.  These  selections  were  the  topic 
of  conversation  in  the  family;  many  prayer  meeting  taUct  were  based 
on  them;  frequent  reference  to  them  was  made  in  the  pulpit  In 
teachers'  meetings  they  were  carefully  studied;  the  religious  and  die 
secular  press  printed  notes  on  the  lesson  passages;  and  so  it  came  to 
pass  that  more  than  a  third  of  the  text  of  the  entire  Bible  tud  a  chance 
to  sink  into  the  minds  of  old  and  young  alike.  No  important  doctrine 
or  duty  failed  of  frequent  mention  in  any  of  the  seven  cycles  of  lessons 
from  1873  to  1917.  Nor  was  it  ever  the  policy  of  the  International 
Lesson  Committee  to  limit  study  to  the  brief  passage  indicated  as  the 
lesson.  From  the  beginning  it  was  taken  for  granted  that  the  lesson 
writers  and  the  teachers  would  bring  to  the  exposition  and  applica- 
tion  of  the  lessons  the  context  and  all  else  that  would  explain  or 
enforce  the  special  lesson  for  the  day.  If  only  seven  verses  from  the 
story  of  Esther  were  indicated  as  the  lesson,  it  was  understood  that 
the  entire  book  was  available  for  additional  material.  It  was  not 
bad  pedagt^y  thus  to  hft  a  key  passage  into  special  prominence. 

Now  the  question  in  the  minds  of  the  Lesson  Committee,  year  by 
year  and  lesson  by  lesson,  was  not.  How  can  we  weave  in  material 
which  we  did  not  use  six  or  seven  years  ago?  but  rather.  How  can 
we  select  the  best  passible  lessons  for  the  current  year? 

The  young  gentlemen  who  compiled  the  data  have  ascribed  to  ttie 
Improved  Uniform  Lessons  an  average  of  fifty-five  verses  per  Sun- 
day, and  to  the  Graded  Lessons  an  average  of  stxty-one  verses.  Has 
it  occurred  to  any  one  to  inquire  how  it  would  be  possible  in  thirty 
minutes  to  teach  effectively  and  impressively  sixty-one  verses  of  Scrip- 
ture? If  the  material  consisted  of  a  connected  narrative,  it  might  be 
possible  to  cover  the  lesson  in  half  an  hour;  but  with  the  immense 
ranges  of  didactic  material  from  the  Prophets  and  the  Epistles,  how 
can  the  average  teacher  and  the  average  class  cover  in  any  thorough 
manner  two  verses  to  the  minute? 

Large  sections  of  the  Bible  can  not  well  be  covered  in  any  pcqmlar 
course,  if  the  teaching  period  is  limited  to  thirty  minutes  a  wedc  We 
shall  more  easily  win  our  pupils  to  Christ  and  build  them  up  in  the 
Oiristian  life  if  we  stick  pretty  close  to  biography  and  history,  return- 
ing frequently  to  the  story  of  our  Lord's  life  and  teaching,  and  almost 
as  often  to  the  labors  of  his  early  followers  in  taking  the  gospel  all 
over  the  Roman  Empire. 
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The  young  gentlemen  who  compiled  the  data  on  which  the  Com- 
miuioD  of  Seven  relied  overlooked  the  fact  that  additional  lesson 
material  was  provided  in  the  early  years  of  the  Improved  Uniform 
Leasons.  Hence  they  failed  to  count  the  lesson  selections  from  several 
books  of  the  Bible.  I  find  lesson  material  from  I  Chronicles,  Job, 
Kcclesiastes,  I  Timothy  and  II  John.  Hence  there  are  at  most  ten 
books  omitted  in  the  Improved  Uniform.  Moreover,  it  is  not  true 
that  less  than  15  per  cent  of  the  material  is  used  in  seventeen  addi- 
tional books;  for  in  a  rapid  exaimnation  of  the  lesson  lists  for  1919 
and  1920  I  find  that  22  per  cent  of  Revelation  has  been  used,  23  per 
cent  of  I  John,  27  per  cent  of  Romans,  and  32  per  cent  of  I  Timothy, 
the  last  named  being  one  of  the  books  the  statisticians  set  down  as 
not  used  at  all  in  the  Improved  Uniform.  If  the  experts  would  excuse 
thdr  omission  of  all  this  additional  material  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
intended  for  Seniors  and  Adults,  and  not  for  the  whole  school,  one 
might  be  pardoned  for  asking  what  course  of  lessons  in  the  seventeen 
years  of  the  Graded  Series  has  ever  been  used  by  as  many  persons 
as  are  found  in  the  Senior  and  Adult  classes  in  America  that  still  use 
the  Uniform  Lessons.  AH  Biblical  material  intended  for  actual  study 
ought  to  have  been  credited  to  the  Improved  Uniform  Lessons. 

Having  thus  spoken  out  frankly  with  regard  to  some  defects  in 
the  output  of  the  Commission  of  Seven,  I  take  pleasure  in  expressing 
my  warm  admiration  for  the  character  and  attainments  of  its  noble 
Qiairman  and  my  high  regard  for  each  and  every  member  of  the 
Commission.  The  marvel  of  it  all  is  that  they  swallowed  the  half- 
baked  dough  served  them  by  expert  statisticians,  without  the  slightest 
hint  of  any  resultant  pain  in  the  stomach.  They  will  be  too  honest  to 
pats  it  on  to  others  as  good  food. 


The  Place  of  Lessons  in  Sunday  School  Programs 

B.  Morris  Fer^nssoo 

AT  the  outset  of  our  discussion  of  lesson  problems  it  is  fitting;  that 
^^  we  should  ask,  What  is  the  place  of  lessons  in  Sunday  idiool 
programs  ?  We  cannot  answer  that  question  as  we  would  have  answered 
it  fifty  years  ago.  The  old  terms  "lesson"  and  "program"  have  both 
acquired  new  meanings.  And  so  we  ask,  first  of  all.  What  is  a  Sunday 
school  lesson? 
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It  u  a  whole  centiuy,  lacking  one  year,  since  that  qttestioD  waa  first 
definitely  answered  for  American  Sunday  schools.  In  1823  Trnman 
Parmele  of  Utica,  N.  Y^  published  a  series  of  so-called  "limited  Bible 
lessors,"  with  a  few  questions  on  each  for  the  teacher's  use.  Improred 
by  other  workers,  the  limited  Bible  lesson  of  ten  to  twenty  Bible  verses, 
with  questions,  quickly  became  the  standard  method  of  the  day;  and 
%  uniform  series  of  such  lessons  was  issued  by  the  American  Sunday 
School  Union. 

The  limited  lesson  plan  is  simple,  available,  Biblical.  It  forms  an 
easy  basb  of  unity  and  concert  of  action,  first  among  the  classes  of 
the  local  Sunday  school  and  then  among  the  Sunday  schools  of  one  or 
of  many  constituencies.  Educationally,  it  is  the  line  of  least  resistance; 
and  as  such  it  remains  today  the  most  popular  and  distinctive  feature 
of  our  unreformed  North  American  Sunday  school  practice. 

In  187%  after  forty-nine  years  of  limited-lesson  making,  there  was 
added  the  new  feature  of  continent- wide  uniformity.  The  standard 
lesson  now  became  a  uniform  limited  Bible  passage,  chosen  by  an  Inter- 
national committee.  Limitation,  once  voluntary  and  subject  to  tfie 
lesson-maker's  discretion,  was  now  doubly  enforced;  first  as  to  content, 
by  the  growing  sense  of  divergent  needs,  confining  lesson  choices  to  a 
narrow  body  of  common  Bible  matter,  and  secondly,  as  to  size,  by  the 
available  page-space  of  the  lesson  leaves.  These  limits  are  immovahle, 
as  each  successive  Lesson  Committee  has  had  occasion  to  learn.  Tbt 
lesson  may  be  limited  and  not  uniform;  but  it  cannot  be  uniform 
without  being  limited. 

Lesson  Freedom  Better  Thau  Unifoeuitv? 

Shall  we  then  give  up  uniformity  in  order  to  secure  lesson  freedom? 
Agitation  to  this  end  was  begun  in  the  Convention  of  1872  itself; 
and  every  few  years  the  increasing  pressure  for  freedom  to  make 
lessons  what  they  ought  to  be  has  brought  a  new  and  more  determined 
onslaught  But  the  advocates  of  uniformity  (and  therefore  of  limita- 
tion) have  firmly  held  their  line.  Neither  in  the  days  of  the  Blakeslee 
revolt,  nor  at  St.  Louis  in  1893,  nor  at  the  Winona  Conference  tea 
years  later,  nor  at  the  Fenway  Conference  of  1908,  nor  when  the 
Lesson  Committee  was  reorganized  in  1912,  nor  at  any  International 
Convention  or  Executive  Committee  meeting,  has  there  been,  so  far 
as  I  know,  the  least  sign  thai  those  who  wanted  uniformity  were 
disposed  to  accept  any  other  excellence  in  uniformity's  place. 

Why  this  firmness?  Because  there  are  practical,  tangible  advantages 
in  a  nnif  orm  limited  lesson  that  are  tost  to  its  beneficiaries  the  instaat 
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we  CTCO  begin  to  give  uiufonnit7  away.  Pastors,  auperintendents, 
tetchen  of  the  old  school,  parents  of  several  Sundajr  school  diildren, 
trareling  men  who  are  members  of  the  adult  Bible  class,  piibliibers  of 
otdfonn  lesson  helps,  weekly,  monthly,  quarterly  or  annual,  writers 
for  these  helps,  managers  of  oonTcntions  and  um<Ri  meetings— «1]  these 
tnfluentia]  adult  factors  in  the  situation  are  advantaged  by  uniformity; 
and  if  they  are  unwilling  for  the  children's  sake  to  forego  the  privileges 
and  profits  which  uniformity  has  brought  them,  then  the  denomination 
or  the  committee  that  breaks  lesson  uniformity  must  prepare  itself  to 
eocomiter  a  practical  and  determined  opposition. 

Optimists  have  short  memories.  In  1903,  at  the  Winona  Lake  Con- 
ference called  by  Mr.  Hartshorn,  it  was  seriously  and  semi-ofBcially 
proposed  to  abandon  uniformity  in  favor  of  four  or  five  distinct  Bible 
lessons,  each  International  and  uniform  for  the  ages  concerned.  Deep 
and  wide  was  the  indignation  at  what  our  conservative  forces  then 
counted  a  proposed  betrayal  of  leadership ;  and  their  resentment  took 
sh^>e  in  opposition  to  the  newly  authorized  International  b^inners' 
lesson  course.  The  full  graded  lesson  course  was  approved  in  190S  only 
because  in  the  same  resolution  the  uniform  lesson  system  was  also 
approved  and  its  continuance  emphatically  assured.  People  who  think 
the  field  is  quite  different  now  from  what  it  was  then  should  study 
the  newly  published  findings  of  the  Indiana  Survey. 

Our  present  able  Lesson  G>mmittee,  after  giving  us,  sbce  1918, 
four  and  a  half  jrears  of  "improved  uniform  lessons,"  in  which  the 
factor  of  uniformity  is  greatly  weakened,  now  plans,  as  its  new  policy, 
to  furnish  so-called  "group  uniform  lessons"  for  the  Primary  and  the 
Junior  departments,  making  no  attempt  to  remember  the  needs  of  pre- 
adolescent  children,  nor  suggesting  adaptations  to  meet  such  needs, 
in  the  general  lessons  that  are  to  follow  1924.  Precious  indeed  is  tlie 
freedom  from  limitation  of  content  which  the  Committee  thus  hopes 
to  secure;  and  the  gains  they  will  gather  for  the  older  classes  will 
surely  be  substantial.  But  to  buy  this  freedom  they  have  sold  uni- 
formity. Wai  the  field  ratify  the  bargain?  We  shall  have  to  wait 
and  see. 

Our  smdy  so  far  of  the  question.  What  is  a  Sunday  school  lesson? 
enables  us  to  reply,  A  Sunday  school  lesson  has  heretofore  been  under- 
stood to  be  a  limited  Bible  passage,  assigned  for  the  use  of  many, 
perhaps  all,  teachers  in  the  Sunday  school,  and  for  many,  perhaps  all, 
the  Sunday  schools  of  the  field.  But  notwithstanding  the  practical 
advantages  of  lessons  so  defined,  and  a  most  strenuous  advoca<7  and 
defense  of  die  current  system  of  lessons  based  on  this  conception. 
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the  old  ideal  ii  slipping  from  our  grasp,  while  half  the  American 
Snndar  school  population  has  gone  after  graded  lessons  and  discarded 
the  old  idcftl  altogether. 

If  the  Bible  ts  a  book  of  statutes  and  ordinances  reinforced  with 
ejcsunples  of  wisdom  and  folly,  a  book  given  by  direct,  miraculous  and 
inerrant  inspiration,  and  as  to  all  its  parts  imposed  on  man  by  Divine 
Siuthority,  tiien  the  limited-lesson  method  of  Bible  study,  and  the 
tuuform-lesson  method  of  leading  all  ages  together  through  the  whole 
Bible  in  recurrent  cycles  of  years,  are  rational  methods.  While  not 
the  only  way  of  studying  such  a  Bible,  they  are  a  possible  way;  and 
one  used  to  such  methods  may  be  pardoned  for  choosing  to  stand 
by  them.  A  large,  perhaps  a  major  part  of  our  constituency  has  so 
chosen;  and  their  right  and  privilege  to  receive  what  they  ask  for, 
as  long  as  they  ask  il;  should  be  our  unanimous  concern. 

But  if  the  Bible  is  the  humanly  written  and  providentially  preserved 
record  of  a  Divine  revelation  progressively  comprehended  by  God's 
followers  in  successive  ages  and  progressively  exemplified  by  patriarchs, 
leaders,  prophets,  reformers,  psalmists,  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  men  whom 
be  called,  inspired  and  trained  for  their  apostolic  ministry;  if  the  Bible 
is  not  so  much  a  book  of  authority  as  a  book  of  life;  if  it  was  written 
first  of  all  for  our  learning,  its  value  being  not  static,  as  a  thing  to  be 
revered  and  defended,  but  rather  functional,  as  a  blessing  whose 
value  lies  in  its  use,  and  whose  best  defense  is  a  more  painstaking, 
critical  and  open-minded  study,  a  wider  dissemination  and  a  more 
effective  and  universal  exposition  and  application;  if  the  Bible  is  the 
supreme  textbook  of  religion  and  manual  of  religious  education  for  all 
ages;  and  if  the  church's  deep-seated  conviction  of  its  inspired  and 
authoritative  value  has  itself  been  derived  from  experience  of  its  power 
to  educate,  illuminate,  enfranchise  and  save;  then  the  twentieth-century 
friends  of  Christian  education  are  the  true  champions  of  God's  Word 
when,  with  their  many- fashioned  graded-lesson  methods,  they  seek  to 
break  the  bands  of  this  outgrown,  mechanical,  limited-lesson  process 
and  opt»  a  free  way,  according  to  the  need  and  the  pace  of  every 
child,  every  student  and  every  class  into  all  parts  of  the  Bible,  that 
its  inexhaustible  treasures  of  precept,  story,  biography,  history,  expe- 
rience and  aspiration  may  come  in  the  fullness  of  thdr  Divine  power 
to  every  learning  soul. 

More  radical  by  far  in  its  lesson  implications  than  this  widened  view 
of  the  Bible  and  its  mode  of  handling  as  a  textbook  of  instruction, 
is  the  dMnge  that  has  come  over  our  ideas  as  to  the  nature  and  end 
•f  the  teaching  process.     In  the  half  century  of  progress  that  oar 
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bdored  Dr.  Sampey  brings  before  m— a  proffress  toward  whach  in  its 
earlier  years  the  uniform  lessons  made  a  vast  contribution— in  this 
half  century  the  thinking,  studying,  growing  portion  of  our  great 
Sunday  school  army  has  moved  over  from  the  platform  of  the  old 
education  to  that  of  the  new.  Not  lessons  but  lives  are  now  the  objec- 
tives of  our  teaching  endeavor.  Be  the  truth  never  so  vital  and  the 
words  in  which  it  is  embodied  never  so  holy,  the  living  child  we  teach 
is  holier  still.  Life  is  the  end;  instruction  is  one  of  the  means ;  the 
lesson  is  a  tool  that  we  should  use  when  it  will  aid  us  and  should 
discard  when  it  gels  in  our  way. 

If  this  is  our  view  of  the  lesson,  it  follows  inescapably  that  not  every 
lesson  will  conform  to  our  set  pattern  of  lessons,  nor  be  made  of  such 
lesson  stuff  as  we  have  heretofore  counted  indispensable. 

Some  teachers  today,  thanks  to  the  new  abilities  gained  in  community 
training  schools  and  other  sources  of  higher  teacher-training,  are 
already  handling  their  lesson  materials  with  laudable  and  encouraging 
freedom ;  and  the  time  when  free  teaching  shall  in  thousands  of  Sunday 
schools  be  found  feasible,  safe  and  effective  for  results  in  character, 
may  be  not  many  years  ahead.  The  teacher  of  religion  who  is  com- 
petent to  find,  modify  and  in  some  cases  make  lessons  to  meet  the 
discovered  needs  of  his  class  will  have  only  incidental  use  for  a 
standardized  and  published  lesson  system. 

Teaching  Objectite  is  Lire;  Not  a  Lesson 
Equally  clear  is  it  that  if  our  leaching  objective  is  not  the  lesson 
hut  the  life,  we  cannot  dictate  to  the  teacher  that  he  must  find  his 
lesson  in  the  Bible.  If  he  does  not  in  every  grade  give  first  place  to 
the  Bible  as  his  source-book  of  educational  material,  he  will  defy  alike 
the  experience  of  Christian  teachers  and  the  wisdom  of  our  foremost 
leaders  of  educational  reform.  Both  Christian  and  Jewish  educatioii 
in  religion  must  now  as  always  be  for  the  larger  and  the  leading 
part  Bible  education ;  and  that  which  is  not  strictly  biblical  in  content 
must  breathe  the  spirit  and  embody  the  teachings  of  our  Protestant 
rule  of  faith  and  practice.  But  from  all  prescriptive  requirements 
governing  the  choice  of  material  our  graded  lesson-makers  must  be 
free. 

And  now,  if  the  meaning  of  "lessons"  has  been  widened  for  us  by 
our  widening  sense  of  the  value  and  function  of  the  Bible,  and  still 
more  radically  altered  by  our  new  conception  of  the  nature  and  objec- 
tive of  the  teaching  process,  the  greatest  change  of  all  has  come  in 
our  new  conception  of  the  meaning  and  scope  of  that  other  key-word 
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in  our  title,  "the  program."  Once  the  program  meant  our  plan  for  next 
Sunday's  session  in  our  own  dear,  independent,  self-centered  Sunday 
scho(ri.  Now  it  means  our  Sunday  school's  part,  next  Sunday  and 
every  Sunday  and  all  the  week,  in  the  plans  of  our  International  Sun- 
day School  Council  of  Religious  Education  for  giving  an  adequate, 
well-balanced,  evangelical  Christian  education  to  every  child,  youth 
and  adult  in  North  America.  What  will  be  the  place  of  lessons  in  that 
program? 

I  am  not  belittling  the  old  conception  of  the  Sunday  school  program. 
The  pUtfonn  values  of  the  old-fashioned,  undepart mental ized  Sunday 
school  are  real  values ;  and  for  loving  them  and  believing  in  their 
place  and  power  we  old-line  workers  who  remember  the  leaders  and 
methods  of  the  last  generation  owe  these  our  modern  leaders  no  apology 
at  alL  Grading  pays.  Separate  departments  are  a  necessary  feature  of 
our  present  abnormal  and  I  hope  temporary  situation,  while  the  one- 
hour-a-weelc  Sunday  school  is  staggering  under  the  big  load  of  our 
whole  religious  educational  program.  But  to  gain  the  advantages  of 
grading  and  departmental  separation  we  have  had  to  pay  a  heavy 
price,  heavier  than  some  of  our  leaders  have  been  willing  to  avow. 
Our  old  platform  program  methods,  while  often  distressingly  unsuc- 
cessful, had  in  them  the  capacity  for  great  and  unique  service;  and 
when  our  weekday  community  schools  of  religion  have  lifted  from  our 
classes  the  load  of  detailed  graded  instruction,  some  of  these  old  mass 
effects  in  religious  education  are  coming  back  into  our  Sunday  schools 
again. 

1  have  sat  in  Bethany  Sunday  school,  Philadelphia,  surrounded  by 
two  thousand  people  of  all  ages  but  the  very  youngest,  and  watched 
John  Wanamaker,  grand  old  survivor  among  the  giants  of  those  earlier 
days — may  his  years  of  usefulness  still  be  multiplied  I — hold  the  atlen- 
tion  of  every  pupil  in  a  hundred  classes  and  teach  to  every  one  of  us 
a  precious  lesson.  I  have  tried  to  teach  a  class  of  boys  in  an  ungraded 
main  room,  and  after  doing  my  best  for  them,  with  indifferent  suc- 
cess, have  seen  a  superintendent,  who  was  not  an  expert,  hold  those 
same  boys  with  a  new  aspect  of  the  lesson  and  make  on  their  hearts, 
in  his  closing  five  minutes,  an  impression  deeper  than  mine.  Call  it 
crowd  psychology  or  what  you  will,  there  is  educational  power  in 
masted  numbers,  as  Jesus  showed  us  in  his  lessons  by  the  sea;  and  in 
the  church-school  Sunday  sessions  of  the  future  the  program  work  of 
the  platform  will  have  its  rightful  place. 

But  taking  now  the  word  "program"  in  its  broader  sense,  and  con- 
sidering our  North  American  program  of  religious  education  as  it  has 
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becH  set  before  this  Conyention  by  otir  Coundl'i  Conmittee  on  Edocs- 
tion,  what  h  the  pbce  of  lessons  in  that  program?  Shall  our  newly 
merged  Council  proceed  to  resume  title  to  the  International  LeASon 
Committe,  once  held  in  fee  simple  by  this  Convention  in  order  that 
through  the  Committee  it  may  furnish  lesson  systems  to  the  North 
American  field  as  part  of  its  leadership  service?  Shall  one,  two  or 
many  common  lesson  systems  be  again,  as  in  1872,  our  potent  bond 
of  interdenominational  unity?  Shall  we  measure  our  unity  now,  as 
Aen,  by  the  degree  to  whidi  we  succeed  in  keeping  our  Sunday  Schoob 
united  ia  the  use  of  common  lesson  material?  To  all  these  questions 
ttie  lopc  of  our  premises  unhesitatingly  answers.  No.  There  is  great 
and  Gontiaued  need  for  the  constructive  guidance  of  our  honored  Inter- 
national Lesson  Committee  for  many  years  to  come.  Let  it  continue 
to  operate  under  present  plans.  I  see  no  need  that  its  functions  at 
this  time  be  made  a  part  of  our  Council's  activity  or  figure  in  ita 
program. 

Fifty  years  ago  our  Sunday  school  forces  gladly  united  on  the 
common  platform  of  limited  Bible  lessons.  We  cannot  do  that  again 
today.  But  the  same  half  century  has  seen  us  unite  in  our  under- 
standing of  the  child.  Steadily  we  have  advanced  in  oar  comprehension 
of  the  nature  and  needs  of  childhood  and  adolescence,  and  in  agree- 
ment as  to  the  age-epochs  that  ^ve  us  our  departmental  lines  and  age- 
groupings.  Let  these  be  our  new  common  term.  We  still  have  lessons 
to  make,  Bible  lessons,  limited  lessons;  but  with  better-trained  teachers 
and  a  more  adequate  system  of  supervision,  we  can  follow  the  example 
of  Jesns  in  making  the  child  himself  our  lesstm.  Let  that  then  be 
our  lesson-making  goal. 
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INSPIRATIONAL  ADDRESSES 
All 


William  Jennint*  Bryan 

ALLOW  me  to  express  my  cordial  appreciation  of  the  invitation 
extended  by  those  who  have  in  charge  the  program  of  this  great 
'International  Sunday  School  Convention;  I  am  grateful  for  the 
honor  done  me.  The  occasion  is  so  important  that  I  felt  justified  in  so 
rearranging  my  lecture  engagements  as  to  enable  me  to  be  present 

I  am  deeply  interested  in  the  work  of  the  Sunday  school  and  feel 
it  a  privilege,  as  well  as  a  duty,  to  aid  those  who  direct  the  enei^es 
of  our  Sunday  school  workers.  On  one  point  1  am  able  to  speak  with 
authority,  namely,  the  value  of  teaching  to  the  teacher.  I  began  teach- 
ing forty  years  ago — long  enough  to  learn  that  teaching  educates  the 
teacher.  The  study  of  the  Scriptures  which  teaching  compeb  cannot 
but  be  enlightening.  A  lesson  develops  as  one  examines  the  text  and 
endeavors  to  apply  to  daily  life  the  truths  presented.  If  all  Christians 
understood  the  benefits  which  they  themselves  can  obtain  from  the 
study  necessary  to  the  instruction  of  others  there  would  be  a  waiting 
list  in  every  Sunday  school  from  which  the  superintendent  could  draw 
teachers,  both  regular  and  substitute.  My  first  appeal,  therefore,  is  to 
the  church  members  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  respond  to  calls 
to  teach.  The  larger  the  number  of  teachers  the  greater  the  number 
of  classes  that  can  be  supplied  and  the  more  intimate  the  acquaintance 
between  teacher  and  pupil.  Every  teacher  ought  to  know  all  of  his 
pupils  well  enough  to  be  able  to  fit  suggestions  to  individual  needs. 
This  is  difficult  when  teachers  are  scarce  and  classes  large. 

Next,  I  desire  to  commend  most  heartily  the  wisdom  of  the  Inter- 
national  Committee  in  the  selection  of  Bible  lessons.  If  anyone  has 
been  inclined  to  doubt  the  wisdom  of  using  Old  Testament  texts  for 
Bible  lessons  the  experience  of  this  year  ought  to  be  convincing.  The 
selections  have  been  very  intelligently  made;  the  passages  chosen  pro- 
foundly appeal  to  students,  young  and  old;  the  lessons  to  be  drawn 
from  them  are  priceless.  While  the  principles  of  Christianity  are 
presented  in  the  New  Testament,  the  Christian  system  is  built  upon 
the  Old  Testament  as  well  as  the  New.  The  New  Testament  takes  much 
for  granted  because  it  assumes  an  understanding  and  acceptance  of 
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the  books  previously  written.    The  history  of  the  Children  of  Israel, 
the  songs  of  the  Psalmist,  and  the  words  of  the  prophets— all  an 


Find  Fodkdatiok  in  Genesis 

in  Geneus  alone  we  find  three  sentences  that  mean  more  to  man 
than  all  that  is  contained  in  the  books  outside  of  the  Bible.  "In  the 
beginning  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth"  gives  us  a  starting 
point  in  the  history  of  the  universe  as  well  as  in  the  history  of  man. 
Nowhere  else  do  we  find  a  foundation  upon  which  to  build.  We  have 
to  begin  by  assuming  something;  the  materialist  assumes  the  existence 
of  matter  and  force  without  trying  to  explain  them — the  Christian 
begins  with  God  who  needs  no  explanations  because  he  is  self-cxistent 
and  the  Author  of  all  thmgs  else. 

Moses  next  states  the  universal  law  which  God  stamped  on  all 
living  things,  namely,  reproduction  according  to  kind  (Genesis  1:24). 
Life  everywhere  proves  the  truth  of  this  fundamental  taw  of  the 
Almighty.  All  attempts  to  evade  it  or  to  overthrow  it  have  failed; 
the  line  of  species  has  never  been  crossed  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  it  ever  will  be. 

Even  more  important,  if  possible,  than  the  beginning  of  all  ttiings 
and  the  universal  low  of  r^roduction  according  to  kind  is  the  annotmce- 
ment  of  man's  creation  in  the  image  of  God.  Man  is  exalted  above 
all  other  forms  of  life — he  was  a  separate  creation  by  the  Almighty 
as  a  part  of  the  divine  plan.  He  was  placed  here  for  a  purpose  which 
God  reveals  through  his  word.  History  proves  that  man,  unaided  by 
revelation,  finds  it  impossible  to  guess  the  riddle  of  his  existence  or 
to  frame  a  philosophy  of  life  that  meets  his  needs.  When  he  knows 
that  he  is  the  creature  of  an  all-wise,  all-powerful,  all-loving  Heavenly 
Father  and  knows  the  purpose  of  his  creation  he  seeks  to  learn  the 
Father's  will  and  to  do  it.  Having  thus  located  himself  he  can  survey 
the  world  and  find  his  place  in  it  If  a  man  believes  himself  a  descen- 
dent  of  the  brute  he  looks  downward  for  interpretations  of  himself ; 
if  he  believes  in  the  Mosaic  account  of  his  creation  he  looks  upward 
for  inspu-ation. 

With  this  endorsement  of  the  committee's  judgment  in  the  selec- 
tion of  lessons,  I  now  take  up  the  subject  whidi  1  have  chosen  tor  my 
address,  namely,  the  word  ALL. 

The  Bible  is  unlike  other  books  in  that  it  never  wears  out  No 
matter  how  often  we  read  it  some  new  truth  is  likely  to  spring  out 
at  OS  from  its  pages  whenever  the  book  is  opened,  or  some  old  trtilh 
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will  impnas  us  as  it  never  has  before.  It  is  so  with  the  word  which 
I  ask  you  to  consider  tonighL  DnrinK  recent  years  it  has  stood  out 
from  the  Bible  texts  as  if  printed  in  larger  type.  It  is  a  little  word — 
one  of  the  smallest  in  the  language — and  yet  it  is  the  most  comprc* 
hensive  of  words.  Christ  used  the  word  "all"  many  times,  and  when 
we  consider  the  connection  in  which  he  used  it  we  see  tliat  no  word 
of  limited  application  could  take  its  place. 

In  Matthew  (22 :3S,  36)  we  are  told  that  a  lawyer,  tempting  Christ, 
asked  him,  "Master,  which  is  the  great  commandment  in  the  law?" 
It  is  the  business  of  lawyers  to  ask  questions  and  sometimes  they  try 
to  entrap  witnesses.  In  this  case  the  lawyer  not  only  failed,  but  gave 
Christ  an  opportunity  to  launch  upon  the  world  a  truth  of  infinite 
importance.  Taking  the  commandments  which  relate  to  man's  duty 
to  God  he  compressed  them  into  one  and  proclaimed  as'the  first  and 
great  commandment,  "Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy 
heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind."  Here  Christ  uses 
the  word  "all"  three  times — what  less  could  he  have  said?  The  history 
of  Christianity  would  have  been  entirely  different  if  Christ  had  said: 
"With  nearly  all  thy  heart,"  or  "with  some  of  thy  soul,"  or  "with  a 
pari  of  thy  mind."  ALL  is  the  only  word  that  describes  the  need  of 
nun  today  as  it  did  the  need  of  man  nmeteen  centuries  ago.  A  whole- 
hearted, a  whole-souled,  a  whole-minded  love  of  God  is  not  too  mudi — 
it  cannot  be  less  if  love  of  God  is  to  dominate  every  impulse  and 
energy  of  our  lives. 

If  the  heart,  the  soul,  and  the  mind  are  not  full  of  love  of  God 
there  is  a  vacuum  that  something  else  will  fill.  Hence  there  would  be 
constant  conflict  between  love  of  God  and  the  something  else  that  shared 
man's  affections,  enthusiasm  and  thought. 

A  Spring  Ovesflows 

Again,  if  the  heart,  the  soul,  and  the  mind  are  not  full  of  love  of 
God  they  cannot  overflow.  And  of  what  use  is  one  to  his  fellows  if 
his  heart  does  not  overflow?  The  spring  overflows — in  that  respect 
it  differs  from  the  stagnant  pool.  The  pool  receives  but  gives  forth 
nothing;  the  spring  gives  and  asks  nothing  in  return.  Why  is  a  spring 
a  springf  Simply  because  if  comes  from  a  source  higher  than  itself. 
A  stagnant  pool  is  the  most  repulsive  thing  in  the  world,  except  a  life 
that  is  built  upon  that  plan.  A  spring  is  the  most  inspiring  thing  in 
the  world,  except  a  life  that  is  like  a  spring. 
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Cbriit  brings  m  frait  human  being  into  living  contact  with  Go<l, 
so  that  bis  life  becomes  a  conduit  throu^  which  the  goodness  of  God 
flows  out  to  the  world. 

Have  you  thongbt  how  much  depends  upon  a  belief  in  God?  It 
is  the  basis  of  all  the  controlling  influences  of  life.  Unless  one  believes 
in  God  he  cannot  have  the  consciousness  of  God's  presence  io  the  life — 
the  most  comforting  assurance  that  the  Giristian  has. 

Unless  one  believes  in  God  he  cannot  have  a  sense  of  responsibility 
to  God  for  thought  and  word  and  deed.  Have  you  considered  what 
would  become  of  the  world,  if  in  a  day,  every  thought  of  God  were 
erased  from  the  mind  and  heart?  Civilization  would  be  impossible, 
for  civilization  rests  upon  man's  sense  of  responsibility.  It  is  in  this 
respect  that  man  differs  from  the  brutes  below  him.  They  have  power 
without  a  sense  of  responsibility;  man  has  responsibility  commensurate 
with  his  power. 

Unless  one  believes  in  God  he  will  not  pray.  He  mutt  not  only 
believe  in  a  God,  but  in  a  personal  God.  A  God  scattered  throughout 
the  universe  cannot  be  addressed  in  prayer.  One  roust  believe  in  a 
God  who  is  near  enough  to  bear  and  willing  to  answer  prayer,  or  he 
will  not  pray.  Have  you  thought  what  would  become  of  society,  if  in 
a  moment,  the  thought  of  prayer  was  forever  banished  from  the  hearts 
of  men,  so  that  no  voice  would  be  raised  to  God  in  thanksgiving,  no 
appeal  made  for  God's  guidance  and  no  heart  open  to  divine  sugges- 
tion? We  sometimes  fall  even  though  we  seek  guidance  and  desire 
to  obey;  what  could  be  expected  if  we  were  indiflferent  to  God's 
existence  and  to  God's  will? 

Unless  one  believes  in  God  he  will  not  believe  in  a  future  life  with 
its  rewards  and  punishments.  If  there  be  no  God,  death  ends  all; 
then,  if  one  can  conceal  his  wickedness  during  his  life  he  need  have 
no  concern  about  a  hereafter.  Have  you  thought  how  the  elimination 
of  a  belief  in  a  hereafter  would  lessen  the  restraints  that  hold  men 
to  the  path  of  rectitude  in  hours  of  temptation?  Man  is  weak  enough 
even  when  he  is  fortified  by  a  sense  of  responsibility  and  a  belief  in 
the  hereafter;  what  could  be  expected  of  him  if  a  belief  in  annihilation 
became  universal? 

Unless  one  believes  in  God  be  is  not  likely  to  be  concerned  about 
brotherhood.  We  trace  kinship  with  our  brothers  through  the  com- 
mon Father  of  us  all.  Have  you  thought  what  would  result  if  all 
thought  of  brotherhood  were  banished?  There  are  but  two  attitudes 
that  one  can  assume  when  he  deals  with  his  fellowmen.  One  is  the 
attitude  of  brother,  in  which  he  is  restrained  by  the  sense  of  kinship 
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mnd  regulated  in  his  action  by  the  ties  of  blood.  The  other  is  the 
attitude  of  the  brute;  he  devonrs  with  the  savage  hunger  of  the  beast 
I  need  hardly  add  that  without  a  belief  in  God  tbere  can  be  no 
belief  in  the  Bible  as  the  Word  of  God.  Have  you  thought  what  it 
would  mean  to  eliminate  the  Bible?  It  has  done  more  for  our  civiliza- 
tion than  all  other  books  combined;  the  Bible  ideals  increaungljr  con- 
trol civilization. 

Chust  the  Geowing  Figusb  or  All  Tuii 

Without  a  belief  in  God  there  can  be  no  belief  in  the  Son  of  God 
and  Saviour  of  the  world.  Have  you  thought  what  would  follow  if 
it  were  possible  to  take  out  of  the  world  all  that  Girist  means  to  it 
and  leave  the  world  entirely  to  other  influences?  Christ  is  the  great 
fact  in  history;  he  is  the  growing  figure  of  all  time.  The  hope  of  the 
world  depends  upon  the  application  of  his  moral  code  to  life. 

Just  now  the  ALL  that  needs  to  be  most  emphsstzed  b  the  third: 
"Thou  shaft  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  wmd."  One  of  the 
chief  sins  of  the  present  day  is  mind-worship.  We  have  quite  an 
influential  class  in  our  country,  and  in  other  countries  as  well,  who 
over-estimate  the  mind's  part  in  life  and  under-estimate  the  heart's 
part  The  Bible  says,  "Out  of  the  heart  are  the  issues  of  life,"  and 
"as  a  man  thinketh  in  his  heart,  so  is  he."  Mind  worshipers  exalt  the 
mind  above  the  heart  and  reason  above  faith. 

So  marked  is  this  tendency  that  some  of  our  scientists — those  who 
are  agnostic  or  atheistic— assert  the  superiority  of  their  work  over  the 
work  of  the  ministers.  They  claim  that  they  alone  stand  for  truth, 
and  scoff  at  theology.  A  professor  of  Princeton  recently  protested  that 
"Science  cannot  go  to  theology  every  Saturd^  night  to  be  chedced  up," 
but  such  teachers  insist  that  religion  must  go  to  science  to  be  checked 
up  every  night 

This  is  a  prevalent  type  of  intellectual  snobbery.  It  b  time  for  the 
Christians  to  join  together  in  the  defense  of  the  dignity  of  the  ministry. 
They  should  insist  that  the  ministry,  as  a  calling,  be  considered  at  least 
not  inferior  to  any  other  line  of  work.  The  minister  and  the  Sundqr 
school  deal  with  tihe  science  of  how-to-live,  which  is  the  most  impor- 
tant of  the  sciences.  It  is  desirablt  to  know  the  otlier  adences,  bat 
it  is  ntcessary  to  know  the  science  of  how-to-live. 

To  show  relative  importance  let  us  take  geology,  for  instance;  the 
study  of  geology  has  been  of  great  value  to  civilization,  but  if  oae  had 
to  choose  between  it  and  the  science  of  how-to-Iiv^  it  is  better  to  know 
the  "Rock  of  Ages"  than  to  know  the  age  of  the  rocks. 
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The  clergy  and  the  Sunday  school  deal  with  eternal  things,  while 
the  school  teacher  deals  with  temporal  things.  Education  is  of  great 
advantage  during  this  life,  but  spiritual  things  last  throughout  eternity — 
"The  righteous  shall  shine  as  the  sun  in  the  kingdom  of  their  Father." 

The  preacher  and  the  Sunday  school  deal  with  the  heart,  the  teacher 
with  the  brain.  The  mind  is  but  a  mental  machine;  there  is  not  an 
ounce  of  love  in  all  the  brains  in  Christendom.  The  mind  obeys  the 
heart — it  will  plot  a  murder  as  willingly  as  it  will  plan  service  to  ' 
society.  Train  a  mind  and  send  it  out  without  a  heart  to  guide  it  and 
it  is  lilee  a  ship  without  a  rudder. 

Darwin  has  done  more  than  any  other  person  in  modem  times  to 
imdermine  faith  and  to  encourage  materialism.  His  hypothesis  takes 
man's  eyes  away  from  the  throne  of  God  and  gives  him  a  family  tree 
that  connects  him  with  the  jungle.  He  launched  a  guess  upon  the 
world  with  nothing  to  support  it  and  it  has  lived  for  sixty  years  with- 
out nourishment— not  one  single  spedes  having  been  found  which  can 
be  traced  to  another.  And  yet,  evolutionists  insist  that  nJI  of  the  more 
than  a  million  species  came  by  gradual  change  from  one  or  a  few 
invisible  germs  of  life.  The  hypothesis  is  not  only  unproven  and 
supported  by  explanations  that  are  ludicrous,  but  its  tendency  is  to 
destroy  belief  in  God,  belief  in  the  Bible  as  the  inspired  Word  of 
God,  and  belief  in  Christ  as  Son  of  God  and  Saviour  of  the  world. 
Dabwin  Abandoned  Christian  Faith 

Darwin  himself  was  led  to  abandon  every  cardinal  principle  of  the 
Christian  faith.  He  began  life  a  believer  in  God,  in  the  Bible,  in 
Christ,  and  in  Heaven.  Before  he  died  he  discarded  all.  He  declared 
himself  an  agnostic  and  said  that  he  believed  there  had  never  been 
any  revelation;  he  left  each  one  to  determine  (or  himself  "on  vague 
and  uncertain  testimony"  whether  there  is  a  future  life.  Darwin's 
God  was  nowhere — he  could  not  find  him;  Darwin's  Bible  was  noth- 
ing— it  was  uninspired ;  Darwin's  Christ  was  nobody — a  mere  man  with 
a  brute  ancestry. 

Professor  Leuba,  of  Bryn  Mawr  College,  Pennsylvania,  in  his  book 
on  "Belief  in  God  and  Immortality,"  asserts,  on  answers  received  from 
them,  that  a  majority  of  the  leading  scientists  of  the  United  States 
do  not  believe  in  a  personal  God  or  a  personal  immortalily.  The 
It^cal  tendency  of  evolution  is  toward  materialism.  It  is  making 
skeptics  of  many  of  our  students  and  robbing  their  lives  of  spirituality — 
they  do  not,  as  a  rule,  return  to  teach  in  the  Sunday  school;  it  is 
diverting  many  from  the  ministry;  it  is  delaying  world  peace;  it  is 
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driving   the   spirit   of   brotherhood    from   the    industrial    worid;    its 
motto  is,  "Each  one  for  himself  and  the  devil  take  the  hindmost" 

Theistic  evolution  is  little  better  than  atheistic  evolution;  it  is  merely 
a  way  station  through  which  Christians  pass  as  they  journey  from 
Christianity  to  atheism.  There  is  little  difference  between  the  far-away 
God  of  the  theistic  evolutionist  and  godless  materialism.  There  is  no 
compelling  force  in  a  sense  of  responsibility  diluted  by  the  blood  «f 
all  the  animal  life  below  man. 

Darwinism  tends  to  paralyze  s^rttual  activity;  one  who  traces  his 
ancestry  to  the  tree-man  glories  in  the  distance  he  has  traveled — one 
who  believes  that  man  was  created  in  the  image  of  God  considers  how 
far  he  has  to  travel  before  he  is  perfect— "By  ye,  therefore,  perfect,  even 
as  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect," 

Love  God  with  Au.  of  Mind 

Bat  pardon  this  reference  to  Darwinism;  the  third  ALL  in  the  great 
commandment  cannot  be  considered  without  some  reference  to  the 
dai^ers  that  one  encounters  when  he  does  not  love  God  with  all  Am 
mind. 

To  love  God,  therefore,  with  heart  and  soul  and  mind,  is  to  lay  the 
foimdation  upon  which  the  life  of  the  individual,  the  life  of  the  nation, 
and  the  life  of  civilization  can  be  built.  The  second  commandment  is 
like  unto  it :  "Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself." 

To  emphasize  still  further  the  fundamental  character  of  belief  in 
God  let  us  consider  the  root  cause  of  the  problems  that  vex  civilization. 
There  is  a  divine  law  of  rewards:  When  God  gave  us  the  earth  with 
its  fertile  soil,  the  sunshine  with  its  warmth,  and  the  rains  with  their 
moisture,  his  voice  proclaimed  as  clearly  as  if  it  had  issued  from  the 
clouds:  Go  work,  and  in  proportion  to  your  industry  and  your  intelli- 
gence so  shall  be  your  reward.  This  is  God's  law  and  it  must  prevail 
except  where  force  suspends  it  or  cunning  evades  it  I  know  of  tio 
greater  service  that  any  government  can  render  than  to  establish  God's 
law  of  rewards.  And  can  the  church  do  less  than  aid  in  creating  a 
system  under  which  each  human  being  will  be  encouraged  to  the  largest 
service  to  society  by  an  assurance  that  he  will  be  permitted  to  draw 
from  society  a  reward  commensurate  with  his  service? 

On  every  hand  and  in  every  land  we  see  that  the  struggle  is  to  get 
as  ranch  as  possible  from  the  world  without  regard  to  the  service 
by  which  rewards  should  be  measured.  The  ignoring  of  the  divine 
law  of  rewards  makes  more  difficult  the  problems  of  taxation,  the 
industrial  situation,  the  enforcement  of   law,  the  elimination  of  the 
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profiteers,  and  the  estabUshment  of  world  peaces  There  never  was  a 
titne  in  the  world's  history  when  it  was  more  important  that  the  world 
should  get  back  to  God  and  obey  the  first  and  greal  commandment: 
Thou  Shalt  love  the  Lord  diy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all 
tiiy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind";  and  the  second,  "Thon  shalt  lore 
thy  neighbor  as  thyself." 

In  the  concluding  verses  of  the  last  chapter  of  Matthew  we  find 
Christ's  claim  to  power  universal  and  perpetual  No  one  before  him 
or  since  has  put  forth  any  such  claim.  In  this  passs^  Christ  nsed 
the  word  "all"  four  times.  He  says:  "Alt  power  is  given  unto  Me  in 
heaven  and  in  earth.  Go  ye,  therefore,  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing 
tihem  in  the  name  of  Oie  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost:  teaching  them  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  I  have  com- 
manded you;  and  lo,  I  am  with  you  alwayt,  even  unto  the  end  of  the 
world."  Here  we  have  a  gospd  for  every  human  being,  a  code  of 
morals  that  is  to  endure  for  all  time  and  a  philosophy  of  life  that  fiti 
into  every  human  need;  and  back  of  these  is  "all  Powtr  in  heaven  and 
in  earth."  Here  again,  no  word  less  comprehensive  would  have  been 
sufficient  If  Christ  had  claimed  only  some  power  he  could  not  have 
been  the  Son  of  God.  It  he  had  claimed  all  power  either  in  heaven  or 
in  earth,  but  not  in  both,  he  could  not  have  been  what  he  represented 
himself  to  be.  He  must  have  alt  power,  and  all  poaer  m  heaven  and 
m  earth.  His  gospel  must  be  sufficient  for  all— not  nearly  all,  but  otL 
If  ai^  were  beyond  the  reach  of  his  call  he  would  not  be  the  Saviour 
that  the  world  needs.  And  so  with  the  duration  of  his  sovereignty; 
no  limitation  can  be  permitted.  If  there  were  a  time  after  which  his 
world  would  fail— a  day  in  the  future  beyond  which  his  power  could 
not  reach,  his  would  not  be  the  final  word  in  religion. 

The  third  of  this  group  of  "all's"  is  ignored  by  many.  Christ's 
disciples  were  instructed  to  teach  all  the  things  that  he  had  commanded. 
Today  we  have  some,  even  in  the  pulpits,  who  are  egotistic  enoogit 
to  assume  to  select  from  Christ's  teachings  that  which  they  think 
wctfthy  to  be  taught.  They  feel  about  Christ  as  a  puSed-up  poet  in 
Great  Britain  is  said  to  have  felt  aixnut  Shakespeare — "He  wrote  many 
good  things— but,  of  course,  he  had  his  limitations."  Some  of  the 
higher  critics  talk  as  if  Christ  had  many  good  qualities,  but  lacked 
the  wisdom  of  today  and  therefore  needed  modernists  of  superior 
learning  to  select  from  hu  teachings  sudi  as  are  appropriate  for  the 
present  day.  If  Christ  was  the  "^reat  Teacher"  and  spake  as  "never 
man  spake"  he  was  competent  to  decide  what  should  be  taught  and  be 
instructed  his  followers  to  teach  ALL  that  he  had  commanded. 
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The  last  "aU'  to  which  I  call  your  attention  is  found  in  the  con- 
eluding  verses  of  the  eleventh  chapter  of  Matthew.  "Come  unto  me, 
all  ye  that  labour,  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest. 
Take  my  yoke  upon  you,  and  learn  of  me;  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly 
in  heart ;  and  ye  shall  find  rest  unto  your  souls.  For  my  ydce  is  ea^ 
and  my  burden  is  light"  As  Christ  commissioned  his  disciples  to  carry 
his  message  to  ALL  the  world,  so  he  offered  salvation  to  all.  Every 
heart  that  ever  beat  has  been  m  search  of  peace;  all  have  sought 
relief  from  the  burdens  of  life.  Christ  is  the  Prince  of  Peace  to  all 
who  will  accept  him  and  he  will  give  us  strength  to  bear  all  the  burdens 
that  fall  to  the  lot  of  man.  His  yoke  is  the  only  yoke  that  is  easy — 
his  burden  the  only  burden  that  is  light. 

The  yoke  is  an  emblem  of  service,  but  service  is  the  price  of  life 
as  it  is  the  price  of  happiness.  It  is  difficult  to  find  a  steer  over  six 
years  old  that  has  not  a  yoke  mark  upon  its  neck.  The  five-year-old 
steer  that  has  not  learned  to  wear  the  yoke  is  ready  for  the  butcher's 
block.  As  soon  as  it  is  full  grown  it  is  fattened  for  killing;  if  it  lives 
beyond  that  time  it  is  a  burden  to  its  owner. 

Whose  Yoke  to  Weae? 

We  cannot  escape  a  yoke.  The  question  is  not  "Yoke  or  no  yoke," 
but  "Whose  yoke?"  A  child  wears  the  parental  yoke  and  sometimes 
it  seems  irksome;  it  did  to  the  prodigal  son.  He  had  doubtless  looked 
ahead  for  some  time,  waiting  for  his  majority  when  he  could  throw 
o9  the  yoke  of  obedience,  and  be  his  own  master.  Finally,  the  day 
came  and  he  demanded  his  portion.  The  father,  no  longer  able  to 
safeguard  his  son,  gave  him  his  share  and  the  boy  started  out  to  enjoy 
himself.  He  had  friends,  of  a  kind,  in  abundance.  Those  who  waste 
their  substance  in  riotous  living  are  not  lonesome.  There  are  always 
boon  companions  who  are  quick  to  learn  when  there  is  an  entertain- 
ment fund  available  and  th^  are  loyal  to  the  spendthrift  so  long  as 
he  has  money  to  spend. 

When  the  prodigal's  money  was  gone  his  friends  went  also.  He 
had  to  go  to  work  and  he  was  not  fit  for  a  high  grade  of  work  after 
his  dissipation.  He  had  to  take  what  he  could  find  and  finally  came 
to  himself  when  he  was  a  swineherd,  satisfying  his  hunger  with  hn^u. 
In  his  solitude  he  had  time  to  do  some  thinking.  Then  came  the 
mWnent  of  repentance — "I  will  arise  and  go  to  my  father."  He  would 
have  been  glad  to  wear  again  the  parental  yoke,  but  in  his  humili^ 
he  was  not  willing  to  ask  that  A  servant's  yoke  was  better  than  the 
"personal  liberty"  for  which  he  had  longed.     The  father  bestowed 
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upon  him  more  than  he  could  ask  and  we  leave  this  repentant  wan- 
derer in  the  midst  of  friends,  his  father  rejoicing  that  his  soo  who 
was  dead  was  alive  again. 

There  are  yokes  in  variety  and  in  great  abundance.  We  come  under 
the  yoke  of  society  before  the  yoke  of  government  is  substituted  for 
the  yoke  of  the  parents.  And  soon  after  majority  we  usually  come 
under  the  marriage  yoke,  a  yoke  fashioned  for  two  which  enables  us 
to  multiply  life's  joys  and  divide  life's  sorrows. 

In  every  Christian  land  the  individual  chooses  between  the  ytJce  of 
the  devil  and  the  yoke  of  Christ  It  is  a  matter  of  choice  and  the 
vote  is  not  unanimously  for  Christ's  yoke,  although  it  ought  to  be. 
The  devil  may  not  have  invented  the  promissory  note,  but  he  uses  it. 
Give  him  your  allegiance  and  he  will  promise  anything,  but  his  promises 
are  worse  than  worthless.  His  service  begins  with  pleasure  and  ends 
in  pain — "the  dead  are  there."  It  is  always  noon  when  you  put  on  the 
devil's  yoke — the  day  is  not  as  bright  afterwards.  The  sun  descends 
as  one  travels  the  devil's  way  and  the  path  ends  in  an  impenetrable 
forest  shrouded  in  darkness.  Christ's  service  begins  with  duty  and  ends 
in  joy — "his  delight  is  in  the  law  of  the  Lord  and  in  His  law  doth 
he  meditate  day  and  night"  It  is  always  morning  when  we  put  on 
Christ's  yoke ;  the  day  grows  brighter  as  we  pursue  our  journey.  And 
the  way?  "It  is  as  the  path  of  the  just,  which  shineth  more  and  more 
unto  the  perfect  day." 

Christ's  yoke  is  the  easy  yoke  for  the  individual  and  his  burden  is 
light  for  a  nation.  The  civilized  world  has  been  wearing  the  devil's 
yoke;  it  carried  the  devil's  burden  until  the  burden  became  unbear- 
able. The  devil  is  the  world's  war  god.  He  deluded  even  the  most 
enlightened  nations  with  a  false  philosophy  that  pictured  preparedness 
as  a  preventative  of  war.  Nations  entered  into  rivalry  in  the  building 
of  fighting  craft.  One  nation  would  build  a  battleship  and  advertise 
that  it  could  sink  any  other  battleship.  A  neighboring  nation  would 
then  build  a  dreadnaught  and  announce  that  it  could  sink  the  afore- 
said battleship.  Then  the  first  nation  would  design  a  supcrdreadnaught 
that  could  sink  the  dreadnaught,  and  then  they  all  betook  themselves 
to  the  dictionary  to  find  prefixes  for  battleships  as  they  built  them 
larger  and  larger.  They  raised  armies  to  correspond  with  their  bat- 
tleships; they  filled  the  waters  with  submarines  and  the  air  with 
bomb-carrying  planes.  They  mixed  the  elements  to  form  poisonous 
gases  and  liquid  fire.  Finally  war  became  so  expensive  that  die 
nations  looked  into  the  abyss  before  them  and  saw  there  universal 
bankruptcy.    War  is  so  hellish  that  the  world  is  turning  aw^  from 
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it.  And  to  whom  else  can  the  world  turn,  but  to  the  Oae  whoM  yoke 
is  easy  and  whose  burden  is  light? 

When  the  teamed  have  nude  shipwreck  of  the  world  we  are  to 
be  rescued  by  One  reared  in  a  caipenter  shop.  Who  will  say  that  a 
pigmy  Christ  can  meet  the  requirements  of  the  world  today?  Only  a 
full-statured  Christ — glorified  by  his  virgin  birth,  majestic  in  his 
deity,  and  triumphant  in  his  resurrection — can  save  the  world  from 
the  perils  that  confront  it  No  man  aspiring  to  be  a  God  is  sufficient — 
it  requires  a  God  condescending  to  be  a  man.  Those  who  have  sought 
to  belittle  the  Man  of  Galilee  will  retire  into  the  obscurity  from 
which  they  came;  they  will  be  abashed  by  the  brightness  of  the  new 
day.  May  our  faith  enable  us  to  join  in  the  song  when  the  chorus 
of  the  angels  at  Bethlehem  becomes  the  international  anthem. 

ALL — blessed  word  I  It  describes  the  fulness  of  the  love  which 
God  requires  of  us;  it  describes  the  completeness  of  the  power  with 
which  Christ  has  been  invested ;  it  describes  the  universality  of  His 
call.    Christ  for  alt  and  for  ever! 


Not  a  Sin  to  Be  Different 

M«r|aret  SlaUery 

T  N  view  of  the  fact  that  none  of  us  choose  our  place  of  birth,  our 
-'-  language  or  our  color  or  our  nationality — in  the  face  of  the  fact 
that  we  can  make  out  of  a  baby  anything  that  we  will,  I  ask  you  some 
things  and  give  you  some  facts.  Here  you  sit  this  afternoon  and  some 
of  you  believe  that  the  cardinal  sin  of  womanhood  is  to  be  different 
Don't  you  believe  it  is  a  sin  to  be  different?  Yes,  you  do!  If  you 
didn't  believe  it  was  a  sin  to  be  different,  oh,  how  it  would  change 
a  woman's  vocabulary  and  her  lifel 

A  while  ago  I  went  to  a  northern  middle  state  with  my  secretary. 
She  told  me  that  queer  things  were  said  about  me.  Nobody  knew  her 
and  she  heard  a  lot  and  told  it  all  to  me.  She  said  that  they  said  I  was 
affected  a  little,  they  thought;  that  I  was  perfectly  sincere  but  I  was  af- 
fected. Another  woman  said  she  didn't  think  so.  The  first  one  said, 
"She  is,  I  know  because  of  the  way  she  pronounces  her  words;  the  way 
she  says  'grass'  and  'path'  and  all  those  things.  Thai's  what  I  don't 
like."  And  I  had  been  sitting  there  a  whole  day  wondering  how  any 
one  on  earth  got  his  tongue  in  the  place  where  he  could  say  "grass," 
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mnd  when  I  sajr  "gnss,"  I  itti  so  queer ;  I  felt  I  could  not  sajr  it  I 
can't  say  "aftemcxm"  to  save  mjr  life,  and  1  am  not  a  sinner,  either. 
It  is  not  a  sin  to  be  difFerent 

When  yon  write  that  into  your  consciousness,  then  you  will  bcKin 
to  believe  that  if  you  are  a  Methodist,  that  it  is  not  a  sin  to  be  a  Baptist 
You  will  begin  to  believe  that  if  you  are  a  Baptist,  that  it  is  not  a  sin 
to  be  a  Congregationaliat.  Soniewhere,  it  will  get  into  your  consdous- 
neit  that  if  you  are  a  Methodist,  Baptist,  or  Congregationalist,  it  is  not 
a  sin  to  be  a  Universalist.  Some  of  you  have  agreed  with  nw  on  the 
first  three,  but  some  of  you  think  it  is  a  sin  when  you  come  to  that 
Aren't  you  funny?  What  would  you  do  if  you  would  happen— some  of 
you  good  Methodists— what  would  you  do  if  you  happened  to  be  bom 
with  Catholic  parents  and  became  a  Catholic?  Or  what  would  you  do 
if  you  had  happened  to  be  bom  in  a  Hebrew  home  and  become  a 
Hebrew?  You  know  you  can't  help  where  you  are  bom.  You  know 
you  didn't  have  anything  to  say  about  it  Yon  could  not  choose,  could 
you?  And,  of  course,  as  a  baby  you  couldn't  decide  intelligently;  ifa 
inqrassible. 

Ob,  here  we  sit  God  forgive  us  I  Shame  upon  us.  Through  all 
die  years  we  have  wasted— Catholic  has  wasted;  Protestant  has 
wasted;  Hebrew  has  wasted  precious  days  talking  about  sins  of  dif- 
ferences instead  of  talking  about  what  in  God's  name  we  can  do  for 
the  earth  regardless  of  our  di£ferences.     (Applause.) 

Of  all  that  we  have  to  teach  to  our  children,  promise,  promise  me, 
you  will  teach  your  children  that  I  love  my  church ;  I  adore  my 
church.  I  think  it  is  the  greatest  church  on  earth,  and  the  most  sensi- 
ble. I  think  it  is  the  keenest  and  the  finest  and  the  most  intellectual 
church  anywhere  in  the  world.  I  love  its  history ;  I  love  its  great  char- 
acters; I  love  its  courage  of  adventure;  I  love  its  magnificent  men  and 
its  glorious  women.  I  adore  its  creed  that  sets  me  free.  That's  what 
I  think  about  my  church,  and  I  want  every  woman  of  you  vrith  the 
same  passion  and  the  same  language  to  say  the  same  thing  about  your 
church,  and  if  you  can't  say  it,  you  are  in  the  wrong  church. 

I  have  nothing  whatever  against  passionate  denominationalbm  any 
more  than  I  have  against  men  and  women  that  happen  to  like  a  differ- 
ent kind  of  music  than  that  which  I  like,  or  happen  to  be  bom  under 
conditions  where  development  was  different  than  mine.  I  love  you 
Methodists  because  you  are  perfectly  great;  because  you  try  to  stand 
together;  and  because  you  do  love  your  church.  I  love  to  do  it  with 
you  and  you  don't  care.  You  have  courage  and  up  your  hands  go. 
How  many  of  this  audience  are  Methodists?    Oh,  thank  you,  you  are 
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a  great  btutdi,  and  if  there  is  anjr  group  of  men  and  women  on  the 
eaitii  that  hai  a  right  to  be  glorionsly  proud  of  its  denomination,  jou 
have  at  this  moment  You  have  a  right  to  be  proud.  You  are  glad  to 
be  Methodists  and  so  am  I. 

How  did  yon  get  to  be  Methodists?  How  many  of  yon  that  raised 
your  hands  had  Methodist  fathers  and  mothers  or  uncles  and  aunts? 
Yes.  Most  all  of  you,  didn't  yon  ?  How  many  of  you  were  in  a  Meth- 
odist Sunday  school  before  you  were  twelve  ?  Will  you  put  up  your 
hands?  How  many  of  you  who  are  Mettiodists  never  went  into  a  Meth- 
odist Sunday  school  until  after  you  were  fifteen?  I  can  count  yoiL 
Thank  yon. 

How  Uan  Read  Au.  Creeds? 

How  many  of  you  read  all  the  creeds  of  all  the  churches,  com- 
pared them,  studied  your  Bible  and  decided  to  be  a  Methodist?  Most 
of  you  are  what  you  are  because  of  the  place  you  happened  to  be  bom, 
the  parents  you  had  and  the  early  Sunday  school  training  you  had, 
and  it  is  perfectly  all  ri^t  that  you  are.  But,  when,  in  this  day,  be- 
cause you  are  what  you  are,  you  turn  your  back  and  refuse  to  work 
with  folks  who  are  not  what  you  are,  you  are  un-Christian,  and  haven't 
even  a  claim  to  the  thing  that  Christ  tried  to  say  at  Palestine,  and 
because  that  is  true — (interrupted  by  applause). 

I  don't  like  you  to  applaud.  I  am  so  afraid  you  will  applaud  it  and 
then  go  home,  and  the  first  time  th^  have  union  evening  services,  you 
won't  "union."  I  am  afraid  of  you.  I  am  afraid  of  you  I  You  can't 
do  it,  but  teach  your  children.  Teach  them  we  have  diEFerent  names. 
Teach  them  the  great  cardinal,  glorious  things  of  each  denombation. 
Tell  them  how  the  groups  came  to  be.  Tell  them  the  shameful  story 
of  the  persecution  of  Jew  by  Christian,  of  Catholic  by  Protestant,  of 
Protestant  by  Catholic,  of  Protestant  and  Catholic  by  Jew.  Tell  them 
the  black  shame  of  persecution.  Tell  them  the  persecution  of  the 
day,  of  the  minute,  of  the  hour.  Call  them  in  God's  name  and  for 
Christ's  sake  to  take  what  he  meant  when  he  said,  "Thou  shalt  love; 
thon  shalt  love;  and  thou  shalt  do."  No  man  shall  see  God  who 
doesn't  love  his  brother.  Teach  them  what  he  meant  when  he  said, 
"Many  in  that  day  shall  say  unto  me,  'Lord,  Lord,'  and  I  shall  say, 
1  never  knew  you.'"  Teach  them  what  he  meant  when  he  said, 
"Suffer  littie  children  to  come;  forbid  them  not"  Teach  them  what 
he  meant  when  he  said,  "It  were  better  for  one  who  offendeth  one  of 
these  little  ones  that  a  millstone  were  about  his  neck  and  he  drowned 
in  the  midst  of  the  sea." 
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Teach  them  all.  Don't  teach  them  anything  at  all  about  the  longr, 
theolt^cal  names.  Tell  them  we  are  fools,  idiots.  Tell  them  we  have 
taken  Jesus  away  from  the  sweet  reality  of  bis  glorious  life;  tied  him 
up  with  the  names,  creeds  and  phrases  that  none  of  us  can  even  ex- 
plain; that  oar  mentality  can't  even  grasp,  and  we  will  not  set  him 
free.  Ask  them  to  set  him  free.  If  you  will  promise  me  to  tesu^  them 
in  this  fashion,  I  will  promise  you  that  the  next  fifty  years  will  see  a 
world  reconstructed.  1  will  promise  you  that  within  the  next  fifty 
years,  there  will  be  in  working  power  those  principles  which  shall  make 
for  a  common  world  society,  based  upon  humanity.  I  will  promise 
you  that  it  will  be  absolutely  impossible  a  hundred  years  from  now  for 
any  nation  on  earth  to  take  100  Christian  Armenian  girls  and  women, 
put  them  in  a  church,  light  the  candles,  start  the  service,  and  bum  them 
to  death  on  their  knees.  Tell  them  that  that  can  never  be  in  thdr 
day.  Tell  them  we  have  made  automobiles — great  ones.  Tell  them 
we  have  made  aeroplanes  and  submarines.  Tell  them  we  have  made  a 
gai  which  can  blow  New  York  out  of  existence,  so  that  no  green  thing 
shall  live  within  twenty-four  hours,  and  then  train  them  in  such  a 
fashion  that  they  would  die  rather  than  use  it 

That  is  what  you  have  to  do.  What  a  task!  Anybody  who  thinks 
she  is  going  to  just  teach  the  names  of  the  books  of  the  Bible  will  not 
accomplish  much.  Anybody  who  thinks  she  is  going  to  teach  the  names 
of  the  Old  Testament  characters  when  half  the  world  can't  remember 
them — why  most  of  you  can't  remember  them !  I  could  stick  you  now, 
if  I  tried,  on  the  old  names.  Give  them  the  new  names.  It  is  not  a  sin 
to  know  them.  And  I  don't  care  if  you  don't  know  the  shortest  and 
the  longest  verses  of  the  Bible — that  is  not  a  sin.  I  don't  care  if  you 
can't  say  the  ten  commandments,  if  1  know  you  are  making  a  deadly 
struggle  against  evil. 

Put  Reugion  Into  Lin 

Yon  see  what  you  have  to  do,  don't  you?  You  have  to  take  religion 
out  of  a  book  and  put  it  into  a  life.  You  have  to  take  it  out  of  the 
religious  seminary  and  put  it  into  a  boy,  and  that  isn't  what  you  have 
been  trying  to  do  for  the  last  twenty-five  or  thirty-five  years.  The  last 
hundred  years  they  didn't  even  know  they  had  to  do  it.  I  used  to  go 
down  in  the  long  years  ago  when  I  supervised  in  the  normal  schools 
of  the  old  state  of  Massachusetts — I  used  to  go  into  the  welfare  grot^ 
I  was  interested  in  the  mothers  of  our  pupils — we  had  about  twenty- 
two  hundred  of  them — in  seeing  these  mothers  of  the  very  poor  dis- 
tricts come  on  Saturday  mornings  to  buy  clothing.    Some  of  our  dia- 
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trists  were  very  poor,  and  I  got  from  the  very  rich  women,  coats,  caps, 
and  under-gariiKnts  and  all  the  rest,  and  bad  a  little  sale  so  that  a 
mother  who  had  practically  no  money  could  buy  a  very  good  thing  for 
10  cents,  25  cents,  JO  cents  and  $1,  and  keep  her  self-respect  and  never 
know  whence  the  coat  came.  No  child  was  ever  able  to  say,  "My  moAer 
gave  you  that  coat  It  used  to  be  mine."  We  never  bad  anything 
personal  in  it 

Women,  will  you  listen?  Do  you  know  what  happened  the  past  two 
years  to  that  welfare  house?  It  has  gone  out  of  business.  Do  70U 
know  what  put  it  out  of  business?  Prohibition  in  Central  Massachu- 
setts put  it  out  of  bustnesst  (Applause.)  I  don't  care  what  they  say 
about  it. 

Yon  have  been  very  patient  on  this  hot  afternoon,  and  I  am  not 
going  to  take  the  fullest  explanations  of  our  study — am  just  going  to 
give  it  to  you  in  this  fashion.  Now,  let  me  sum  it  up  for  you.  Where 
you  were  bom,  when  you  were  born,  your  parentage,  your  language, 
your  color— of  these  you  had  nothing  to  say.  Therefore,  your  oblijra- 
tion  to  God  is  to  solve  the  race  problem  mi  a  Christian  basis.  There- 
fore, every  responsibility  which  comes  to  you  is  as  a  member  of  a 
common  human  society.  You  can  be  yourself  now — very  little  different 
from  what  you  are  at  the  moraenL 

A  few  of  you  will  get  great  glimpses  when  your  souls  and  minds 
expand,  but  you  have  in  your  keeping  youth, — and  if  you  begin  young 
enough,  you  can  make  it  anything,  teach  it  anything,  guide  it  to  do 
anything  you  wilL  If  you  will  make  your  community  clean,  your 
streets  safe,  your  church  warm  and  sweet  and  true,  your  home  a  home. 

This  is  the  hour  when  it  is  possible  but  if  you  fail,  ten  years  from 
now  it  will  not  be  possible.  Now,  is  America's  hour.  Ten  years  from 
now  her  hour  will  be  past,  and  you  have  her  children.  It  is  not  a  sin 
to  be  different;  therefore,  do  as  we  will,  we  can  all  come  together  and 
stand  hand  in  hand  for  civic  righteousness,  for  the  faith  and  char- 
acter of  God  translated  into  the  faith  and  character  of  man,  as  Jesus 
showed,  it  must  be  translated  in  notes  of  warm,  human  experience 
and  reality. 

Same  Old  Church  Cabfet 

Now,  in  the  moments  of  discouragement,  when  it  is  hard,  will  you 
remember  the  things  with  which  I  close?  You  will  go  home  to  the 
same  old  church.  The  church  hasn't  been  to  a  convention.  If  it  has  a 
ragged  carpet,  the  carpet  will  have  the  same  holes.  If  it  has  a  dull 
minister,  he  will  be  just  as  dull.    If  there  is  a  stupid  congregation,  it 
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wis  be  just  u  itapid.  Yoa  can  tdl  it  *U  roa  btarA  at  die  caaTcntiofi, 
mid  you  will  try  to  make  it  over.  I  tued  to  think  I  wonld  malce  it 
over  when  1  wu  lixteen.  Yon  Aould  have  aeen  me  inaldng  it  over.  I 
have  learned  a  lot  lince  then.  It  will  not  be  different,  but  you  will  be  dif- 
ferent, and  when  one  person  is  different,  it  is  quite  marvelous  to  aee  in 
the  record  of  human  history  what  haa  been  done. 

Abraham  lincoln  was  different,  and  because  he  was,  he  re-wrote 
the  humanity  of  America.  So,  as  many  and  many  of  you  are  different 
and  you  have  children,  you  have  the  hope  of  the  world.  You  have  all 
there  is  that  is  worth  giving  one's  time  and  attention  to. 

You  know  that  beautiful  building  in  Toldo  which  was  builded  for 
the  convention  and  which  burned  down.  I  never  saw  iL  I  arrived 
in  Toldo  late  and  did  not  see  that  beautiful  building.  I  saw  the  young 
Japanese  architect  who  sobbed  his  heart  out  because  die  glory  of  his 
hands  was  burned  out  in  ten  minutes.  It  was  die  first  thing  I  had 
expected  to  see,  but  what  I  did  tee  when  I  went  to  look  over  the  place 
was  ashes,  devastation,  twbted  wire,  great  heaps  of  <harred  loga— a 
desolate  thing.  And  right  in  front  of  it,  I  saw  a  line  of  the  Japanese 
pine  trees— those  beautiful  artistic  things  that  make  such  a  wonderful 
background.  Or  this  side  next  to  the  building,  they  were  turned 
brown  by  the  heat;  on  diis  side,  they  were  still  green.  In  front  of 
them  was  that  marvelous  bit  of  wonderful  sculpture  that  had  been 
made  for  the  decoration  of  that  wonderful  building.  It  was  Jesus  . 
blessing  little  childrea 

There  was  Jesus  and  every  child  of  all  nations,  some  clinging  close 
to  him.  A  darling  litUe  black  thing  with  his  hand  on  the  knee  of 
Jesus ;  a  little  brown  beggar,  roily  and  fine,  his  eyes  glistening,  hold- 
ing the  end  of  his  garment.  A  sweet  little  Anglo-Saxon  curly-haired 
girl  with  her  head  close  to  his  shoulder.  A  very  beautiful  picture.  Be- 
hind it,  everything  was  ashes  and  death  and  ruin.  In  front  of  that 
row  of  trees  was  that  statuary;  not  a  mark  of  smoke,  not  a  mark  of 
fire,  not  a  black  spot  upon  it.    Every  day  I  went  out  to  look  at  it 

Every  day  I  remembered  the  torture  of  my  soul  as  I  went  in  those 
awful  days — more  awful  for  a  woman  than  for  a  man,  for  a  woman 
wasn't  fighting  her  way— she  juat  had  to  look.  I  saw  the  black  twisted 
things  of  what  we  thought  was  civilization.  I  saw  France  ruined  and 
Germany  ruined,  and  Hungary  gone,  and  Russia  starving  to  death,  and 
Armenia  in  blood  and  pain  and  tears,  and  Turkey  in  chaos,  and  India 
wild  with  a  passion,  and  China  at  war,  and  Japan  fighting  her  fight  as 
to  which  way  she  would  go.  I  saw  the  world  with  its  precious  things 
twisted  and  broken  and  blackened  by  the  awful  (king  Ghat  had  fallen 
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upon  ui.  Nothing  left  to  us  but  the  thing  that  Jeius  stood  for  and 
wai,  and  the  children  of  the  world.  But  that  left  to  us  young  life, 
and  the  Golden  Rule,  and  the  sermon  on  the  mount,  and  the  capadtjr 
for  sacrifice,  and  the  passion  of  love— thai  is  left  to  us.  There  is 
kindness  in  the  heart,  there  is  lore,  there  is  Jor,  there  is  happiness, 
there  is  children.    We  shall  recover  them  all  again  if  you  are  true. 

May  God  help  you  to  be  great  in  your  teaching  to  let  no  littleness 
make  your  mind  stagger  or  grip  and  paralyze  your  souls.  God  make 
you  great— grot  as  the  day  and  great  as  the  childhood  that  looks  np 
to  you,  and  that  greatness  will  be  your  reward.  It  will  be  the  gratitode 
which  the  future  ages  alone  shall  ghte  to  you  in  the  day  when  you 
have  passed  on. 


The  Changing  World  Order 

Ouu-Im  M.  Sheldon 
Tofeka,  Kansas 

THE  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  otitward  world,  political, 
industrial,  agricultural,  scientific,  mechanical,  theological  and  eco- 
nomic, are  perhaps  more  clearly  seen  if  we  think  of  the  things  common 
to  our  every  day  life,  that  Jesus  never  saw. 

Jesus  never  saw  an  automobile,  a  phonograph,  a  wireless  itutrumen^ 
a  radio  outfit,  a  daily  newspaper,  a  printing  machine,  a  sewing  ma- 
chine, a  phonograph,  a  typewriter,  a  railroad  tmin,  an  ocean  steamer,  a 
twine  binder,  an  anaesthetic,  an  electric  light,  a  book,  as  we  under- 
stand the  word,  a  public  school,  a  republic,  a  university,  an  oi^anized 
church,  a  Sunday  school,  a  young  people's  society,  a  missionary  society, 
a  temperance  society,  a  peace  society,  a  red  cross  society,  a  young  men's 
Christian  association,  a  hospital  as  we  understand  it,  nor  a  hundred 
other  things  that  are  a  part  of  our  every  day  life. 

The  political  changes  in  the  world  have  taken  kings  and  emperors 
oS  their  thrones  and  substituted  at  least  attempted  rule  by  the  people. 
This  change  has  been  for  the  general  betterment  of  mankind,  even 
when  the  experiments  in  self  rule  have  been  attended  by  blunders  and 
mistakes  and  even  wrongs.  For  it  is  better  for  men  to  try  to  govern 
themselves  than  for  some  tyrant  or  egotist  to  impose  his  rule  over  them. 

The  industrial  changes  have  resulted  in  organisations  of  labor  and 
of  capital.    The  immediate  result  has  been  to  create  a  sute  of  warfare 
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between  dastej,  which  is  daily  going  on.  The  industrial  situation  may 
be  described  as  unsettled,  with  a  growing  demand  on  the  part  of  the 
general  public  that  both  aides,  labor  and  capital,  find  a  way  out  of 
present  disputes  along  some  line  of  co-operation  and  good  will. 

The  agricultural  changes  have  been  partly  mechanical  and  partly 
economic.  The  introduction  of  machinery  has  led  to  the  necessity  of  a 
belter  educated  class  of  farmers,  while  the  fact  of  unorganized  groups 
of  land  tillers  has  led  to  exploitation  of  food  products  and  market 
changei  that  have  discouraged  large  numbers  already  on  famu  and 
discouraged  young  men  from  taking  up  farm  life.  The  recent  discus- 
sion  in  Congress  and  the  organization  of  special  departments  to  con- 
sider the  importance  of  the  farm  to  the  country's  welfare,  are  intima- 
tions of  the  waking  sense  of  the  farm's  essential  value  to  die  life  of 
the  world. 

The  scientific  changes  of  greatest  importance  are  those  which  have 
affected  the  health  of  the  physical  life  of  men.  The  discovery  of 
serums  that  are  wiping  off  the  world  map  great  diseases  like  typhoid, 
smallpox,  diphtheria,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  cure  of  tuberculosis, 
are  discoveries  that  hold  great  hopes  of  farther  discoveries  for  cures 
of  cancer  and  other  ills  of  the  physical  life. 

The  mechanical  changes  that  are  affecting  the  life  of  the  world  are 
those  which  have  changed  the  transportation  of  persons  and  of  things, 
the  telegraph,  the  telephone,  the  radio,  the  moving  picture,  the  automo- 
bile, the  airship. 

The  theological  changes  are  along  the  line  of  greater  freedom  of 
human  thought  and  belief,  shorter  creeds,  broader  sympathy,  less 
dogma,  more  humanity.  There  is  less  superstition  and  more  practical 
exhibition  of  Jesus'  teaching  as  seen  in  world-wide  response  to  appeals 
for  common  bodily  needs  and  physical  demands. 

The  economic  changes  which  have  affected  the  life  of  the  world  are 
connected  with  the  political  and  industrial.  If  we  knew  more  in  detail 
what  were  the  exact  conditions  of  the  masses  in  Jesus'  time  we  could 
state  more  wisely  and  truly  the  increase  in  human  comfort  which  the 
average  man  enjoys  compared  with  the  condition  of  the  men  who  lived 
under  the  Caesars.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  spite  of  all  pessimism 
the  average  life  of  today  is  far  more  comfortable  physically  than  it 

The  factor  which  has  been  thrown  like  a  poison  bomb  into  all  these 
changes  which  were  going  on,  was  the  great  war.  It  is  not  the  purpose 
of  this  address  to  dwell  on  that  destructive  factor  except  to  mention  it 
as  an  illustration  of  the  human  failure  to  progress  as  fast  and  as  con- 
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■tructively  in  its  thought  as  it  has  progreised  in  its  mechanical  and 
scientific  advances.  The  tragedy  of  the  war  also  complicated  the 
affairs  of  the  world  in  its  markets,  its  finances  and  its  attitude  politi- 
oUy. 

What  is  Result  om  Crkistian  PsoGRAur 

What  bearing  have  all  these  changes  mentioned  had  upon  the 
thought  and  conduct  of  mankind  P  And  especially  of  interest  to  ns  is 
the  question, — what  have  these  changes  and  the  upheaval  of  the  world 
in  its  commerce  and  its  politics  done  to  influence  the  Christian  pro- 
gram of  the  church? 

The  first  immediate  result  of  the  new  world  order  has  been  a 
change  in  its  definition  of  war.  And  with  that  there  is  growing  fast 
a  conviction  that  the  things  the  world  depended  on  as  powerful  and 
important  are  in  reality  of  small  value  compared  with  the  ideals  of 
Jesus  that  the  world  has  denied  or  held  in  contempt  as  not  practical. 
The  world  is  beginnii«  to  find  that  the  ideals  of  Jesns  are  the  only 
practical  things,  the  only  things  that  work. 

Before  the  war  the  world  boasted  of  its  commerce  and  its  money. 
But  all  the  interwoven  commerce  of  the  world  had  no  power  to  stop 
the  tragedy.  The  world  boasted  of  its  culture,  bnt  it  had  no  power  to 
still  the  passions  of  men.  The  world  was  proud  of  its  science,  and 
thought  it  was  universal  and  international.  But  it  had  no  influence  to 
slop  hate.  About  the  only  thing  science  did  was  to  alleviate  some  of 
the  snffering  caused  by  war's  wounds  and  then  create  more  deadly 
instruments  to  make  more  suffering. 

The  world  boasted  of  its  ecclesiastic  ism,  and  made  much  of  its 
rites  and  ceremonies.  But  its  most  costly  cathedrals  became  targets 
for  human  hate.  Even  the  organized  church  had  no  influence  to  pre- 
vent the  war  or  stop  the  killing  and  destruction. 

The  only  thing  that  could  have  stopped  the  hate  and  the  madness 
was  the  ideals  of  Jeaus,  and  they  were  not  tried.  Good  will  towards 
men  was  the  only  thing  strong  enough  to  prevent  the  tragedy.  And 
the  world  did  not  have  sense  enough  nor  statesmanship  enough  to  try 
that  If  good  will  towards  men  could  have  prevented  the  killing  of 
millions  of  young  men  and  the  demoralization  of  the  civilized  move- 
ment of  the  human  race,  for  many  years  to  come,  good  will  must  be 
more  practical  than  money,  culture,  science,  and  ecclesiaslicism.  But 
the  world  for  centuries  has  believed  that  Jesus  was  a  visionary  and 
that  what  he  taught  would  not  work  in  the  market  place  or  the  legis- 
lative hall.    It  is  the  only  thing  that  will  work.    And  the  world  is  be- 
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ginaing  to  find  it  otiL  Perhaps  the  most  valuable  lesson  the  world  is 
learning  from  its  hate  it  the  stupendous  fact  that  love  is  the  only 
thing  that  will  save  civilization.  Love  to  God  and  fellow  man.  The 
creed  of  Jesus  is  the  highest  statesmanship  of  the  world.  We  have 
belittled  it.  We  are  beginning  to  discover,  before  it  is  too  late,  that 
love  never  fails.  Money  fails,  science  fails,  culture  fails,  ecclcsiasticism 
fails,  love  never  fails. 

The  passions  of  men  are  too  strong  and  elemental  to  be  influenced 
by  mechanical  changes  that  affect  the  outward  environment  but  do  not 
move  the  inner  life.  A  man  with  an  electric  lighted  house,  with  a  radio 
outfit,  with  a  phonograph  and  a  piano  and  a  daily  paper  and  a  college 
degree,  may  be  just  as  pagan  as  any  man  bom  under  the  Caesars.  All 
the  world  changes  that  have  made  a  new  civilization  in  the  last  fifty 
years  do  not  make  die  human  race  any  happier  or  better  unless  there 
is  a  corresponding  change  of  the  inner  thought  and  life.  It  is  there- 
fore of  little  consequence  to  discuss  the  changing  world  order  unless 
we  talk  about  and  act  about  the  ideals  of  Jesus  which  alone  can  make 
men  themselves  all  over  into  new  men.  "If  any  man  is  in  Christ  he  is 
a  new  creature."  Not  tf  he  is  in  an  electrically  lighted  house.  "Old 
things  have  passed  away.  All  things  have  become  new."  it  is  on 
account  of  that  possibility  of  new  men  that  we  may  go  on  to  consider 
the  program  of  a  church  or  of  a  Sunday  school  in  a  world  that  is 
outwardly  changing  its  forms  of  political  and  industrial  and  economic 
life. 

If  we  are  entering  on  a  new  era  of  world  history  fashioned  out  of 
the  crosses  of  our  suffering,  what  shall  we  build  with  tiiose  tear-stained 
materials?  On  the  cross  of  Jesus  has  been  built  the  church.  What 
shall  we  construct  with  the  crosses  of  our  bitter  experienras  and  with 
the  iron  that  has  entered  into  the  world's  soul? 

ScHoou  WOBE  Out  Ipeals  of  Jesus 

Whatever  else  the  Sunday  schools  of  the  world  do  in  the  working 
out  of  a  program,  one  thing  seems  to  stand  out  dear,  and  that  is  the 
teaching  of  the  practical  ideals  of  Jesus.  But  before  that  can  be  done 
effectively,  the  church  must  give  the  Sunday  school  its  ri^t  place  in  the 
educational  rank  of  positive  forces  in  the  new  world  order. 

And  by  that  is  meant  defining  the  Smiday  schools  of  the  world  as 
the  greatest  educational  institutions  of  the  world.  They  are  not  or- 
ganized to  teach  art  or  science  or  mathematics  or  language,  but  they 
are  organiied  to  teach  boys  and  girls  about  God  and  justice  and  truth 
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and  right  living.  If  religion  is  greater  than  any  other  knowledge,  then 
certainly  it  is  not  daimtng  too  much  for  the  Sunday  school  that  it  is 
the  hi^wst  educational  force  we  tuTe,  and  if  so,  then  the  cburcbei 
must  put  it  in  the  highest  place  of  honor  and  Taluc. 

If  you  are  a  well-to-do  American  citizen  with  a  family  you  do  not 
diink  it  is  extravagant  to  pay  a  large  sum  to  send  your  boy  or  girl  to 
a  college  to  learn  tangnagct,  science,  philosophy  or  hanking.  Vou  pay 
the  secular  institutioa  hundreds  of  dollars  for  the  instruction  and  the 
expense  of  educating  jrour  children  in  secular  affairs. 

How  much  does  the  American  citizen,  well-to-do,  in  the  average 
church,  pay  to  have  his  boy  or  girl  educated  in  the  Sunday  school? 
What  proportion  of  the  church  members'  income  is  given  to  the  church 
for  equipping  the  greatest  educational  force  in  the  world  ?  Most  Sou- 
day  schools  carry  on  their  wonderful  work  under  the  worst  handicap. 
No  hi^  school  would  endure  for  a  moment  the  pitiful  school  room 
equipment  that  the  churches  provide  for  their  Sunday  schools.  Is  it 
any  wonder  that  the  boy  or  girl  look  upon  the  Sunday  school  often  with 
indifference  and  even  with  contempt? 

The  time  has  come  for  church  members  to  pay  the  price  for  re- 
ligious instruction.  There  is  money  enough  in  the  average  church  to 
put  up  well  furnished  religious  educational  buildings  for  the  tremen- 
dous teaching  of  religion  and  conduct  We  have  cheapened  religion 
by  letting  the  church  give  it  to  us  as  if  we  were  objects  of  charity. 
Salvation  is  free.    But  religious  education  ou^  to  cost  something. 

Need  Special  BmiAiMcs 

If  the  church  really  is  in  earnest  about  religion  it  will  provide  in 
this  new  world  order,  special  buildings  for  the  Sunday  school  A  be- 
ginning is  already  being  made.  In  these  specially  built  structures,  as 
well  planned  as  any  high  sdiool  or  college  bnildinf^  a  great  program 
can  be  carried  out,  based  all  tlte  time  on  the  Sunday  school's  faith  in 
the  working  ideals  of  Jesus.  Moving  pictures  can  give  die  school 
Bible  scenes  and  invaluable  instruction  in  Bible  history  and  persons. 
Sex  lessons  can  be  given  by  consecrated  Christian  men  and  women 
doctors.  Musical  instnmienta  can  be  bought  and  boys  and  girls  trained 
in  great  orcbestias  and  chomses.  Object  lessons  from  actual  objects 
brought  from  Palestine  can  form  a  most  interesting  collection  in  the 
Holy  Land  laboratory  to  make  the  Saviour's  life  real  and  vivid.  To 
carry  out  this  ideal  program  certain  teachers  and  leaders  tniglit  well  be 
employed  and  paid.    Or  at  least  a  salaried  leader  of  certain  depart- 
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mcms  might  be  the  means  of  enlisting  enthusiasm  and  power  in  places 
where  now  we  have  little  of  anything  except  waste  and  weakness.  Bat 
in  any  case  the  Sunday  school  cannot  work  out  its  ideals  until  the 
church  metnbership  wakes  up  to  the  value  of  the  school  itself.  When 
it  does  do  that,  the  expense  of  carrying  on  a  well  equipped  Sunday 
school  will  no  more  be  thought  to  be  fantastic  or  impracticable  than 
the  expense  of  sending  John  or  Mary  away  to  college  to  learn  how  to 
mix  chemicals  or  measure  the  distance  to  the  stars.  And  to  what  prac- 
tical value  will  it  be  to  the  boy  or  girl  to  learn  the  distance  to  the  stars 
if  they  do  not  know  and  love  the  God  who  created  them?  Or  to  speak 
a  dozen  languages  and  not  know  how  to  say  "Brother"? 

Once  defined  at  its  true  value  by  the  church,  and  once  let  to  work 
with  a  program  dignified  and  splendid  as  befits  it,  the  Sunday  school 
may  well  enter  on  a  new  life  in  a  new  world  order.  And  what  pro- 
gram can  take  the  place  of  putting  always  and  ever  at  the  front  the 
practical  idealj  of  Jesus?  For  if  the  world  is  to  go  forward  in  its 
religious  life  as  it  is  going  forward  in  its  mechanical  and  scientific 
life,  it  must  lay  the  emphasis  on  those  things  which  make  a  new 
heaven  and  a  new  earth  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness. 

The  Sunday  school  must  teach  the  practical  possibility  of  the  uni- 
versal coming  in  of  world  wide  peace.  What  the  militarist  and  the  dip- 
lomat say  is  impossible  and  impracticable  the  Christian  says  can  be 
done.  "I  can  do  all  things"  is  the  motto  of  the  idealist,  "Through 
Christ."  There  is  the  power  behind  and  within  the  idealist  A  world 
that  has  wiped  duelling  and  segregated  vice  and  slavery  and  legalized 
gambling  and  liquor  ofi  the  map  can  wipe  war  off  the  map.  I  said 
over  twenty-live  years  ago  I  would  not  die  until  the  last  saloon  and 
brewery  were  outlawed.  And  they  have  been  in  the  United  States.  I 
would  like  to  live  until  the  last  battleship  is  built  and  the  last  shot 
fired  in  anger  at  a  human  being. 

Together  with  the  ideal  of  a  world  at  peace  goes  the  ideal  of  » 
world  brotherhood  which  the  Sunday  schools  of  the  world  must  teach 
and  learn  in  ways  they  have  never  taught  it  or  learned  it  Where  had 
the  real  brotherhood  of  man  been  taught  anyhere  in  Europe  or  America 
evenby  the  church  before  the  war  taught  us  that  it  did  not  exist?  The 
last  lesson  of  Christianity  seems  to  be  this  one.  Race  hate  and  preju- 
dice; the  mob  and  the  faggot  and  the  torch  and  the  poison  of  the 
heart's  unkindness  smear  the  pages  of  the  world's  history,  in  spite  of 
church  bell  and  cathedral  towers.  Now  comes  the  hour  to  emphasize 
as  never  it  has  been  the  oneness  of  God's  great  family.  The  prayer  of 
Jesus  that  his  disciples  might  be  one  was  not  only  a  longing  that  they 
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might  think  the  same  in  their  theology  but  that  they  might  feel  the 
same  in  their  affections.  And  that  lesson  can  be  taught  in  the  Sunday 
schools  as  nowhere  else,  with  impressionable  material,  before  the  hard- 
ness of  feeling  and  the  settled  prejudices  of  age  make  a  change  of 
feeling  impossible.  O,  for  a  vision  of  the  Master  as  he  wrought  in 
the  little  carpenter  shop  and  dreamed  of  a  world  where  men  really 
called  men  Brothers  in  deed  and  in  truth. 

The  program  for  the  Sunday  school  is  very  definite  and  possible. 
The  exaltation  of  the  institution  at  the  head  of  all  educational  forces 
in  the  world  on  account  of  the  basic  things  it  is  organized  to  teach 
should  be  the  ambition  of  every  teacher  and  superintendent  and  pastor 
and  pupil.  The  church  that  has  to  be  ashamed  of  its  Sunday  school 
is  not  a  church  of  the  all  conquering  Christ.  And  a  church  that  is  not 
spending  on  its  Sunday  school  as  much  as  it  spends  on  its  church  quar- 
tet or  the  flowers  that  decorate  the  pulpit  platform  needs  to  have  the 
flowers  laid  on  its  grave  while  the  highly  paid  quartet  breathes  its  last 
Amen.  Then  let  the  greatest  of  all  educational  forces  insist  that  the 
things  that  Jesus  taught  are  the  only  things  that  will  work  in  a  world 
which  has  magnified  in  the  old  order  the  destructive  forces  of  hate  and 
war  and  jealousy  and  intrigue  and  partisanship  and  ignorance.  But  a 
new  order  is  being  built  up.  A  new  world  is  being  shaped  by  the 
Christian.  Evil  shall  not  overcome.  Hate  is  not  more  powerful  than 
love.  The  devil  is  not  better  educated  than  the  disciple  of  Jesus.  The 
Sunday  school  that  is  furnished  with  the  tools  to  work  by  a  church 
that  is  willing  and  eager  to  pay  the  price,  and  then  carries  out  this  pro- 
gram of  sending  out  into  the  world  boys  and  girls  who  will  soon  be 
men  and  women  who  believe  with  all  their  hearts  in  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  Jesus'  rule  of  life  to  politics  and  business  and  statesmanship 
is  a  Sunday  school  that  will  make  the  future  history  of  mankind.  Tt  is 
a  mighty  thing  which  you  represent  here.  And  with  God's  help  it 
shall  be  the  power  that  shall  set  up  a  new  and  living  influence  that 
shall  move  the  world  out  of  darkness  into  light  And  it  shall  be  possi- 
ble because  Jesus  believed  in  the  ideals  he  taught  when  he  said ;  "Go 
into  all  the  world  and  make  disciples  of  the  nations.  Teaching  them 
to  observe  all  things  that  I  have  commanded  you.  And  lo,  I  am  with 
you  always  even  to  the  end  of  the  age." 
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Presenting  Portrait  of  H.  J.  Heinz 

E.  D.  McCdferty 

IF  70U  were  to  visit  the  office  of  this  association  in  Chicago,  jrou 
would  find  apon  the  walli  the  portrait!  of  John  Potts,  William  Rey 
nolds,  W.  N.  Hartshorn,  E.  K.  Warren,  Justice  Madaren  and  Bishop 
Vincent— all  names  inseparably  linked  with  the  history  of  organiied 
Sunday  school  work. 

If  you  were  to  visit  the  office  of  the  World's  Association  in  New 
York,  you  would  find  upon  its  walls  the  portraits  of  B.  F.  Jacobs  and 
Sir  Francis  F.  Belsey— whose  names  are  a  part  of  the  history  of  the 
world-wide  Sunday  school  movement 

This  idea  of  thus  perpetuating  the  memories  of  these  great  and 
good  men  was  conceived  by  the  late  Henry  J.  Heinz.  It  was  through 
his  generosity  that  it  was  carried  out  Two  years  ago,  in  Tokyo, 
Japan,  his  portrait  was  presented  to  the  World's  Association,  the  gift 
of  his  children.  Today  his  portrait  is  to  be  presented  to  this  associa- 
tion, by  his  children,  in  recognition  of  his  supreme  devotion  to  the 
Sunday  school  and  the  things  for  which  the  Sunday  school  stands  and 
works. 

By  that  action  at  Tokyo,  and  by  this  action  here,  his  sons  and 
daui^ters  testify  to  their  recognition  of  what  they  knew  to  be  the 
deepest  love  of  their  father's  life.  They  knew  that  he  cared  for  art, 
for  beauty,  for  education,  for  good  ciliienship,  for  the  well  being  of 
people ;  they  knew  that  he  cared  for  the  great  business  of  which  he 
was  die  creator :  they  knew  that  he  cared  supremely  for  them  and  his 
family,  but  they  knew  finally,  that  the  real  passion  of  his  life  was 
religion.  There  the  real  love  of  this  great-souled  man  was  to  be 
found. 

Out  of  the  ranks  of  the  common  people,  he  came  to  be  one  of  the 
leaders  of  them  that  toil.  He  had  the  brain  to  organize,  the  ability 
to  choose  the  right  people  to  labor  with  him,  the  enthusiasm  to  in- 
spire them,  the  personality  to  win  tHeir  affection:  he  had  the  honesty, 
integrity,  patient  industry  to  command  the  respect  of  other  men,  and 
with  it  all  he  had  the  simplicity,  the  tenderness,  the  humanness  to 
draw  man  unto  him  in  confidence  and  love. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  his  life  was  not  lived  in  the  seclusion  of  the 
cloister,  nor  in  the  safe  retreat  of  a  professional  chair,  but  was  spent 
amid  the  thunder  of  the  captains  and  the  shouting,  shall  we  look  for 
the  value  of  his  life  in  its  material  accumulations,  in  the  thbgs  be 
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possessed?  Shall  we  point  to  a  great  and  prosperous  basinest  institu- 
tion, bearing  his  name,  as  representing  in  any  degree  whatever  the 
value  of  his  life  and  vork? 

According  to  the  judgment  of  the  hour,  as  refiected  in  the  thought 
and  talk  of  a  certain  class  of  men,  by  no  means  small,  the  value  of  a 
man's  life  to  society  is  to  be  measured  by  such  things  as  money,  stocks, 
bonds,  and  securities.    But  is  that  a  true  measure  to  use? 

Influenced  as  we  are  likely  to  be  by  the  materialism  of  a  commer- 
cial age,  let  us  aasure  ourselves  by  going  back  to  the  story  many  here 
learned  in  childhood,  and  have  since  taught  to  childhood,  the  story  of 
a  great  teacher  who  was  once  addressed  in  this  wise: 

"Teacher,  bid  my  brother  divide  the  inheritance  with  me." 

The  teacher,  looking  into  the  face  of  the  man  who  thus  addressed 
him,  and  reading  in  the  request  made  the  selfishness  of  the  human 
heart  and  the  false  view  of  life,  replied:  "Man,  who  made  me  a  judge 
or  divider  over  you?"  and  then  turning  to  the  crowd  that  stood  by 
'  looking  on,  he  said:  "Take  heed  and  keep  yourselves  from  covetous- 
ness,"— thus  sounding  to  the  bottom  the  motive  that  lay  behind  the 
request  made  to  him,  and  he  then  continued  by  giving  utterance  to 
this  eternal  truth:  "For  a  man's  life  consisteth  not  in  the  abundance 
of  the  things  which  he  possessetb." 

It  is  not  what  one  has  but  what  one  does.  The  majestic  deed  is  the 
deed  of  service.  We  are  compelled  to  bow  to  the  superiority  of  a  life 
unselfishly  devoted  to  the  service  of  others,  to  the  life  that  is  not 
anxious  about  any  reward,  other  than  the  consciousness  of  duty  faith- 
fully performed.  What  is  the  measure  of  the  value  of  such  a  life? 
Clearly  it  is  not  expressed  in  the  terms  of  the  market  place,  nor 
measured  by  gold. 

It  was  not  houses  and  lands  and  the  contents  of  a  strong  box  that 
made  Henry  J.  Heinz  worthy  of  this  recognition  today,  but  it  is  because 
of  the  life  he  lived — its  condemnation  of  the  false  and  wrong,  what  he 
did  to  lift  the  soul  of  man  ever  higher,  to  make  men  and  women  bet- 
ter and  nobler,  to  increase  human  happiness,  to  make  this  old  world  a 
lovelier  place  in  which  to  live,  to  promote  righteousness,  for  which  he 
never  lost  his  enthuuasm. 

A  moment  ago  I  said  the  real  passion  of  the  life  of  Henry  J.  Heinz 
was  religion — and  how  simple  was  his  religion.  He  was  not  a  mystic. 
He  wasted  no  time  studying  dogmas,  which  too  often  puzzles  that  lead 
through  tangled  thickets  of  thought  to  inhospitable  shores  of  doubt. 
His  religion  was  the  simple  gospel  of  faith,  learned  from  his  mother's 
bible.    It  influenced  and  cokred  every  act  of  his  life,  and  so  dominated 
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his  thoi^ht  that  in  the  testamcntAry  disposition  of  the  fruits  of  his 
business  activity  he  gave  first  place  to  a  declaration  of  his  religious 
faith,  opening  his  will  with  these  beautiful  words : 

Looking  forward  to  the  time  when  my  earthly  career  shall  end, 
I  desire  to  set  forth  at  the  very  beginning  of  this  will,  as  the  most 
important  item  in  it — a  confessitHi  of  my  faith  in  Jesus  Qirist  as 
my  Saviour.  I  also  desire  to  bear  witness  to  the  fact  that  through- 
out my  life,  in  which  were  the  usual  joys  and  sorrows,  I  have  been 
wonderfully  sustained  by  my  faith  in  God  through  Jesus  Christ. 
This  legacy  was  left  me  by  my  sacred  mother,  and  to  it  1  attribute 
any  success  I  may  have  attained  during  my  life. 
His  belief  in  and  service  for  his  Master  is  this  good  man's  greatest 


Mr.  President;  To  honor  his  memory  among  those  whom  he  re- 
garded his  yoke-fellows  in  his  Master's  work — his  Sunday  school  asso- 
ciates— I  now  present,  in  the  names  and  in  behalf  of  his  children, 
Howard  Heinz,  Clifford  S.  Heinz  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Given,  this  por- 
trait to  the  International  Sunday  School  Association,  believing  with 
the  poet  that— 

"Were  a  star  quenched  on  high. 
For  ages  would  its  light. 
Still  traveling  downward  from  the  sky 
Shine  on  our  mortal  sight. 

"So  when  a  great  man  dies, 
For  years  beyond  our  ken 
The  light  he  leaves  behind  him  lies 
Upon  the  paths  of  men." 

Response 

W.  O.  Thompson 

THIS  great  convention  has  no  more  sacred  duty  before  it  for  the 
day  than  to  turn  aside  and  reverently  and  gratefully  acknowledge 
not  only  this  splendid  gift  but  the  more  splendid  life  of  him  who  re- 
mains with  us  in  precious  memory.  Henry  J.  Heinz  was  a  product  of 
a  pious,  godly  mother,  the  influence  of  the  Sunday  school,  loyal  devo- 
tion to  the  church  and  a  human  interest  in  the  welfare  of  others. 
From  early  childhood,  he  learned  the  simple  but  elementary  lessons 
of  honest,  hard  work  and  painstaking  attention  to  the  things  he  ua- 
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dertook  to  do,  and  cultivated  the  time-honored  virtues  of  industry  and 
thrift.  From  his  mother's  knee,  he  learned  the  lesson  of  reverence  for 
the  Bible  and  fashioned  his  life  upon  a  faith  that  never  questioned  the 
integrity  of  its  message.  This  faith  produced  in  him  that  cheerful, 
happy  optimism  tliat  made  him  courageous  in  times  of  discouragement 
and  persistent  in  every  good  word  and  work.  He  had  the  personal 
charm  of  winning  others  to  his  own  optimism,  which  seems  to  have 
been  both  infectious  and  contagious.  He  endeavored  to  arouse  the  en- 
thusiasm of  those  whom  he  knew  intimately  to  join  with  him  in  the 
organization  of  that  same  enthusiasm  for  others  less  fortunate  than 
themselves. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  while  traveling  in  the  Orient,  his 
interest  in  the  Sunday  school  as  a  great  missionary  organization  was 
profoundly  developed.  This  came  after  more  than  twenty-five  years 
as  a  superintendent  in  his  local  Sunday  school.  The  more  he  trateled 
the  greater  his  interest  became  in  the  Christian  faith  as  the  great  and 
pressing  need  of  the  world.  It  would  not  be  altogether  true  to  say 
that  he  was  in  any  way  local  in  his  attachment;  but  one  cannot  fail  to 
see  that,  aside  from  his  home  state  of  Pennsylvania,  he  developed  a 
very  keen  interest  in  Japan,  Korea  and  Giina.  His  attendance  upon  the 
meetings  of  the  World's  Sunday  School  Association,  the  Interna* 
lional  Sunday  School  Association  and  the  Pennsylvania  State  Sunday 
School  Association  all  indicate  that,  in  his  mind,  the  cause  of  the  Sun- 
day school  was  one  and  the  same  the  world  around.  Beginning  with 
1866,  Mr.  Heinz  was  continuously  in  Sunday  school  service  until  his 
death  in  1919. 

We  must  not,  however,  think  of  Mr.  Heinz  as  associated  simply 
with  the  organization  of  the  Sunday  school.  He  was  equally  devoted 
to  his  church.  But  aside  from  these  facts,  he  was  interested  in  the 
individual  man,  woman  and  child.  Not  infrequently  he  was  found 
rendering  service  in  his  personal  way,  as  if  he  thought  his  supreme 
duty  lay  in  the  needs  of  the  particular  person  at  the  moment.  His 
business,  his  life  and  his  associations  were  never  so  important  as  to 
interfere  with  his  personal  service  to  people  in  the  humblest  relations. 
Aside  from  these  things,  however,  one  should  not  overlook  the  fact 
that  his  interests  seem  to  have  been  absorbed  at  times  in  his  business, 
at  other  times  in  his  church  or  the  Sunday  school ;  at  other  times  the 
welfare  of  the  community  in  which  he  lived  seems  to  have  gripped 
him  with  tremendous  zeal.  Amid  all  these  activities,  and  the  perplexi- 
ties that  come  with  the  amassing  of  a  fortune,  he  was  able  to  develop 
a  very  genuine  interest  in  art  and  the  things  of  beauty  in  the  world. 
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He  not  onljr  was  a  believer  in  God,  but  an  admirer  of  the  beau^  of  the 
world  God  has  made.  He  was,  equally,  an  admirer  of  the  fine,  artis- 
tic products  of  men  and  women.  The  reiult  was  that,  day  by  day, 
Mr.  Heinz  grew  in  an  appreciation  of  the  things  that  are  pure,  the 
things  that  are  lovely,  the  things  that  are  of  good  report.  No  small 
wonder,  therefore,  that  his  cheerfulness  and  optimism,  together  with 
his  keen  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  in  the  world,  nude  him  a  man 
of  triumphant  faith  and  of  undaunted  courage.  We  shall  not  soon  see 
another  such  figure  in  the  history  of  the  Sunday  school  world. 

We  are  assembled  today  in  accepting  this  portrait  with  uncovered 
heads,  while  we  reverently  aclmowledge  our  gratitude  to  God  for  lead- 
ing this  great  man  of  the  kingdom  on  from  strength  to  strength,  for 
putting  it  in  his  heart  to  perpetuate  his  life  of  service  by  the  many 
gifts  he  has  made  to  the  cause  of  education,  of  the  Sunday  school, 
and  of  other  civic  and  human  interests.  We  are  pleased  today  to 
record  our  gratitude  to  his  family  for  their  generous  gift  to  this 
association,  and,  in  the  name  of  the  International  Sunday  School  Asso- 
ciation and  of  all  who  love  the  Sunday  school,  I  accept  this  por- 
trait and  extend  to  the  givers  our  profoundest  thanks  and  our  sincere 
gratitude,  and  pray  that  the  blessing  of  God  may  remain  with  the  dul- 
dren  of  Henry  J.  Hejoz  to  the  latest  generation. 


The  Moral  Situation  in  America 

B.  H.  IJndley 
Chanceltor,  University  of  Kansat 
E  may  accept  the  fact  from  the  testimony  of  students  of  Ameri- 
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can  conditions  that  the  present  moral  situation  represents  a  pro- 
found break  in  that  prevailii^  prior  to  1914.  Some  see  in  this  depar- 
ture f'rom  the  old  standards  a  profound  deterioration  of  the  moral  life. 
As  one  reads  the  records  of  crime  waves  and  the  like  there  seems 
ground  to  believe  that  the  moral  situation  is  as  dark  as  it  can  be 
painted.  But  other  considerations  suggest  that  while  there  have  been 
great  changes  in  the  moral  situation,  the  moral  life  has  not  been 
actually  lowered  in  its  levels. 

The  causes  of  the  change  in  the  moral  situation  are,  first,  the  great 
war  with  its  release  from  the  ordinary  restraints  of  dvil  life.  Second, 
the  enormous  growth  of  knowledge  in  recent  decades  which  has  opened 
many  new  facilities  for  the  adventurous  human  spirit  and  which  has 
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endowed  the  youth  with  an  experimental  attitude  toward  life.  Third, 
the  domination  of  much  of  our  public  life  iy  a  confused  conception  of 
democracy  which  consists  in  the  belief  that  the  temporary  interests  of 
the  people  are  their  fundamental  interests  and  that  the  satisfaction  of 
their  temporary  moods  and  whims  is  a  worthy  subject  of  public  leader- 
(hip — "Giving  the  public  what  it  wants"  is  supposed  to  be  the  way  out 
of  the  wilderness  of  our  confused  and  complex  civiliuitioa  This 
psychology  of  people  ignores  the  deepest  trends  of  the  human  spirit, 
the  sense  of  responsibility  to  duty  and  to  right  which  are  in  the  soul  of 
nun  and  which  constitute  his  deepest  interests  in  life.  As  an  illustra- 
tion of  this  confusion,  your  child  has  an  interest  in  the  right  develop- 
ment of  public  education  but  your  child  may  now  show  no  interest  but 
may  have  his  eye  fixed  on  the  movie,  on  the  playground.  Great  lead- 
ership in  church  and  state  is  to  call  people  to  the  consdousness  of 
the  deeper  interests  of  their  lives. 

Another  factor  is  the  ancient  feud  between  yonth  and  age.  "Every 
generation  criticises  its  daughters  and  praises  its  mothers."  Youth, 
feeling  the  undying  fire  in  the  heart,  scorn  the  ancient  ways,  and  their 
elders,  well  settled  in  habit,  fear  that  departure  from  the  old  conven- 
tions means  the  dissolution  of  the  moral  life  of  the  youth. 

And  yet  an  increasing  number  of  young  men  and  women  are  rising 
to  places  of  commanding  leadership  in  the  modem  world.  This  achieve- 
ment would  be  impossible  if  the  moral  life  of  the  recent  generation 
were  not  essentially  sound.  Forces  therefore  that  have  been  at  work 
long  in  human  society  breed  the  moral  ferment  of  our  time.  There 
are  many  who  count  the  youth  of  this  generation  as  the  moral  equals 
of  any  that  have  lived. 

No  consideration  of  the  moral  situation  is  worth  while  withonl  some 
definition  of  what  we  mean  by  "moral,"  by  "morality,"  by  "virtue,"  by 
"goodness."  To  be  good  is  not  to  be  in  blind  conformity  to  a  moral 
code;  however  excellent  that  code  may  be.  To  be  good  is  to  be  in  right 
adjustment  to  the  essentia]  life  relationships ;  to  be  virtuous  is  to  be 
actively  and  aggressively  loyal  to  these  essential  life  relationships. 
Loyalty  to  these  relationships  results  in  the  development  of  a  rich  per- 
sonal life,  and  goodness  in  terms  of  self-devel<4)ment,  therefore,  is 
whatever  in  the  long  run  fits  one  for  a  rich  personal  life.  To  be  good 
is  to  have  the  right  knowledge  and  standards  and  attitudes  that  will 
enable  one  to  function  best  in  the  home,  in  the  neighborhood,  in  the 
school,  in  the  state,  and  in  the  universe.  Goodness  alw^s  appears 
when  one  with  reverence  for  personality  is  responsive  to  the  claims  of 
the  various  worlds  in  which  he  lives  and  from  which  he  derives  the 
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sustenance  of  his  life.  The  virtue  of  being  a  good  son  is  one  acquired 
through  long  years  of  devotion.  So  the  technique  of  good  citizenship 
requires  a  man's  years  of  thoughtful  adjustment  to  concrete  situations 
in  one's  relations  to  his  fellows.  Goodness  calU  for  moral  thoughtful- 
ness,  intelligent  resourcefulness.  The  Golden  Rule  is  an  abstract  rule 
of  action  which  prescribes  no  definite  responses  to  our  fellows.  Try 
for  a  single  hour  to  put  into  practice  the  Golden  Rule  without  thought 
and  you  will  inevitably  violate  that  rule.  The  great  need  of  the  times 
is  the  systematic  study  of  our  essential  relationships  to  one  another 
and  to  the  world— our  ethical  relationships,  and  then  practice  in  those 
adjustments.  This  may  be  secured  partly  through  public  education  but 
chiefly  in  the  home  and  through  proper  religious  instruction.  The 
growing  interest  in  weekday  schools  of  religion  for  children  and  of 
improved  methods  in  the  Sunday  school  are  hopeful  auguries.  Religion 
alone  can  bring  to  man  the  command  from  on  high  which  carries  with 
it  the  urgent  obligation  to  do  the  right  for  its  own  sake.  There  is 
within  us  a  moral  law,  the  voice  of  conscience  which  is  something  we 
cannot  do  what  we  like  with.  It  is  universal  and  authoritative  and  a 
violation  of  that  law  brings  the  most  durable  pang  which  man  may 
know.  The  great  mission  of  religious  education  and  religious  worship 
is  to  bring  home  to  the  imaginations  and  the  hearts  of  men  the  su- 
premacy of  this  moral  law,  this  voice  of  conscience  which  enables 
mankind  to  find  its  eternal  interests  and  not  its  temporary  satisfac- 
tion. I  am  persuaded  that  this  generation,  exposed  to  a  vastly  bigger 
and  more  complex  world  than  their  elders  knew,  that  the  youth  of 
this  generation,  given  Christian  homes  and  an  education  in  the  spirit 
of  the  Christ,  will  give  an  account  of  themselves  which  will  not  shame 
their  ancestors.  The  world  will  become  better  not  through  drift  but 
through  the  edorts  of  men — of  state -conscious  men  and  God-con- 
scious men. 

Alice  in  Hungerland 

Dr.  Paul  S.  Leinbach 

TT  goes  without  saying  that  the  Sunday  schools  of  the  world  are  su- 
■*■  premely  interested  in  the  world's  children,  and  that  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  of  Jesus,  those  little  ones  should  demand  our  first 
consideration  who  are  in  most  pitiful  and  desperate  need.  What  theme 
could  therefore  be  more  logical  for  our  discussion  at  this  great  conven- 
tion than  the  tragedy  in  Bible  lands,  in  that  part  of  the  world  in  which 
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the  prophets  and  apostles  lived,  and  where  our  Lord  wrought  hia  mar- 
veloui  ministry?  Massacre  and  deportation  have  slain  their  hundreds 
of  thousands,  and  horror  has  followed  fast  upon  horror,  until  it  haa 
become  a  land  of  stalking  death  and  perpetual  nightmare. 

America  has  given  sixty  millions  of  dollars  to  relieve  the  distress 
and  minister  to  the  need  of  these  suffering  people.  She  has  sent  hun- 
dreds of  the  flower  of  her  young  manhood  and  young  womanhood, 
who  have  gone  to  the  darkest  and  most  dangerous  places  to  nurse  and 
feed  and  shelter  the  surviving  victims  of  cruelty  and  oppression,  and 
to  woo  and  win  them  back  to  health  and  nsefulnesi.  We  question 
whether  a  finer  piece  of  humanitarian  work  has  ever  been  done  in  the 
history  of  the  world  than  in  the  salvaging  of  human  life  in  Bible 
lands.  Through  these  terrible  years  it  has  cost  far  more  than  money. 
The  workers  have  su£Fered  privations,  disease  and  peril,  and  some  have 
seated  their  devotion  with  their  lives. 

It  made  me  feel  proud,  as  an  American,  to  go  up  and  down  through 
the  Near  East  and  see  what  these  splendid  representatives  of  ours  are 
doing;  going  into  the  fields  and  caves  to  find  the  boys  and  girls  who 
have  been  eating  grass  and  dirt,  and  suffering  unspeakable  agonies ; 
bringing  in  these  little  children  of  deprivation  and  sorrow,  covered  with 
dirt  and  vermin  and  disease,  cleansing  and  fumigating  them,  putting 
clean  clothing  upon  them,  providing  shelter  and  friendship  to  cure  their 
heartache,  teaching  them  again  how  to  smile  and  how  to  play.  And 
when  I  saw  it,  I  said:  "If  these  young  people  from  America  are  will- 
ing to  cross  the  seas  and  live  their  lives  so  lovingly  into  the  lives  of 
these  poor  little  children,  the  least  we  can  do  at  home  is  to  stand  be- 
hind them  with  our  prayers  and  our  gifts." 

After  all,  the  cheapest  thing  we  can  give  is  our  money— it  costs 
so  much  less  than  life. 

"Alice  in  Hungerland"  is  a  great  picture.  It  proves  again  that  fact 
is  more  potent  than  fiction.  It  is  the  revelation  not  only  of  a  des- 
perate need,  but  also  of  the  great  heart  of  America.  It  is  an  appeal 
to  all  that  is  highest  and  holiest  in  our  natures.  The  Sunday  schools 
of  America  which  have  contributed  so  many  thousands  of  dollars  to 
keep  alive  these  little  children  in  Bible  lands  may  well  thank  God  for 
what  they  have  been  enabled  to  do.  It  has  become  a  sacrificial  offering 
that  has  been  twice  blessed.  And  if  they  could  see  the  many  thou- 
sands of  little  children  in  the  orphanages  of  the  Near  East  joining  in 
their  prayers  of  gratitude,  and  crying  out,  "God  bless  the  Sunday 
schools  of  America !"  I  am  sure  they  would  rejoice  even  more. 

Today  there  are  110,000  little  children  being  cared  for  by  the  Near 
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East  Relief,  the  chartered  organizatioii  of  our  government,  whidb  has 
been  so  splendidly  supported  by  the  offerings  of  at  least  twenty  mil- 
lions of  Americans.  Many  thousands  of  other  little  children  are  still 
outside,  lonely  and  in  peril,  knoddng  at  the  doors  of  our  orphanges 
with  their  appealing  cry  for  bread  and  shelter.  Tens  of  thousands  of 
women  and  children  are  held  in  a  bondage  worse  than  death  in  the 
harems  of  the  Moslem.  Many  are  being  subjected  to  torture  because 
tbey  refuse  to  become  Mohammedans.  Political  justice,  promised  to 
our  brave  Armenian  allies,  has  so  far  been  denied  by  the  great  powers 
which  made  the  promise.  Humanly  speaking,  there  is  nothing  be- 
tween them  and  death  but  the  continued  generosity  and  the  fervent 
prayers  of  those  who  have  the  love  of  Oirist  and  of  his  little  ones  in 
their  hearts.  Whatever  the  claims  made  upon  the  Sunday  schools  of 
America,  this  is  one  that  cannot  be  resisted  by  those  who  remember 
the  words  of  Jesus,  "Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the 
least  of  these,  ye  have  done  it  imto  me." 


Facing  the  Facts 

Warn*  B.  WhMler,  LLJ>. 

Central  Cottntel  amd  Legislative  SuperaHendenl  of  the  Anii-SaJoon 
League  of  America 
T^  ACTS,  not  theories,  interest  hard-headed  Americans.  The  national 
-'-  prohibition  act  is  based  upon  experience  in  the  states  and  common 
sense.  Thirty-seven  states  adopted  prohibition  before  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment  became  operative.  All  of  these  states  prohibited  light  wine 
and  beer  and  practically  all  adopted  a  one-half  of  one  per  cent  itaod- 
ard  because  it  was  necessary  to  law  enforcement 

If  Congress  should  repeal  or  change  the  definition  of  liquor  we 
should  still  have  thirty-six  states  with  a  one-half  of  one  per  cent 
standard,  three  with  a  one  per  cent  standard,  and  the  other  nine  with 
a.  variety  of  standards. 

The  cry  that  labor  demands  beer  and  light  wines  is  unfounded.  On 
May  16th  a  test  was  made  in  the  33rd  District  of  Pennsylvania,  now  the 
greatest  industrial  district  in  the  United  States,  with  its  steel  mills, 
factories  and  mines.  Seventy-five  thousand  dollars  was  expended  1^ 
tlie  beer  and  wine  champions  to  defeat  Congressman  Kelly,  who  is  an 
outstanding  advocate  of  prohibition.  He  was  renominated  for  Con- 
greas  on  the  RepuUican  ticket  ^  a  majority  of  11,900^  by  a  vote  of 
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three  to  one  on  the  Democratic  ticket,  and  unanimously  on  the  Prohibi- 
tion party  ticket  Seventy-eight  United  Stales  Senators  and  a  majority 
of  Congress  come  from  states  where  the  state  itself  has  prohibited  even 
one  per  cent  beer.  A  Senator  or  Congressman  who  votes  against  the 
standard  maintained  by  his  own  state  for  law  enforcement  does  not 
deserve  the  support  of  law-abiding  citizens.  Senators  like  the  senior 
Senator  from  Missouri,  who  have  fought  law  enforcement  measures 
and  spent  their  time  in  abusing  and  misrepresenting  those  measures  en- 
acted for  the  public  good,  have  forfeited  all  claim  on  good  citizenship. 

Thus  far  we  have  established  two  facts:  Prohibition  enforced  is  a 
success,  and  even  when  only  partially  enforced  it  is  better  than  the 
license  system.  The  following  results  prove  it:  Drunkenness  hsis  de- 
creased more  than  one-half.  Those  opposed  to  prohibition  admitted, 
after  a  survey  made  recently,  that  consumption  of  beverage  liquor  has 
fallen  off  70  per  cent  and  that  the  number  of  drinkers  is  reduced  over 
17,000,000.  Crimes  related  to  liquor  have  fallen  off  materially,  and  all 
existing  crime  induced  by  drink  proves  our  contention  that  alcohol 
provokes  crime  and  should  be  eliminated.  Nineteen  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-one was  the  healthiest  year  in  the  United  States,  Liquor  as  a  con- 
tributing factor  in  poverty  is  now  negligible.  Over  $2,500,000,000  wasted 
for  drink  has  been  turned  into  useful  channels.  Bank  deposits  and  sav- 
ings have  increased,  and  the  net  increased  wealth  of  the  country  last 
year  was  $8,000,000,000. 

The  attempt  of  the  liquor  interests  to  nullify  this  law  is  a  challenge 
to  red-blooded  Americans.  No  law-abiding  citizen  can  choose  the  laws 
be  will  dbty  and  those  he  will  not  obey.  The  higher  the  individual  in 
social  or  business  life,  the  greater  the  responsibility  that  should  be  at- 
tached when  he  defies  the  law  of  the  land.  The  genuineness  of  one's 
good  citizenship  is  measured,  not  by  his  obeying  laws  which  he  likes, 
but  in  obedience  to  laws  made  for  the  public  good  even  though  he  may 
dislike  them.  The  man  who  buys  liquor  from  a  boot-legger  is  as 
blameworthy  morally,  if  not  legally,  as  the  boot-legger  himself. 

It  is  as  indefensible  for  a  Congressman  or  a  Senator  to  vote  to  sup- 
port non-enforecable  legislation  as  for  the  boot-legger  to  break  the 
law.  A  public  oEBcer  who  by  his  inaction  protects  the  bw-breaker  is 
as  dangerous  as  the  crooked  official.  There  is  a  chance  to  catch  the 
latter,  but  the  former,  like  the  slacker,  fails  his  country  when  he  is 
needed.  The  Eighteenth  Amendment  was  adopted  by  23-24ths  of  the 
states,  a  greater  proportion  than  ever  voted  for  the  ratification  of  any 
other  amendment  It  is  therefore  entitled  to  proportiooatdy  greater 
respect 
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Mexico's  Good  Wishes 

Dr.  Williun   WatlaM 

THE  National  Association  (Sunday  school)  of  the  republic  of 
Mexico  was  bora  in  the  midst  of  a  great  revival  meeting  of  mis- 
sionaries and  Mexican  workers  in  the  City  of  Toluca  twentyeight  years 
ago,  when  Moody  and  Sankey  made  their  only  evangelistic  campaign 
in  our  next  door  neighbor  to  the  South. 

This  association  has  since  met  in  annual  or  biennial  conventions,  to- 
gether with  the  National  Unions  of  Young  People's  Societies.  During 
the  worst  of  the  revolutionary  period,  about  seven  years,  these  con- 
ventions had  to  be  suspended,  but  we  were  able  to  resume  in  1920. 

Our  last  convention  in  Chihuahua  was  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic 
and  best  prepared.  The  local  Protestant  churches  of  that  frontier  city, 
made  famous  by  our  good  friend,  and  ex-bandit  Pancho  Villa,  enter- 
tained the  two  hundred  official  delegates  at  their  own  expense,  includ- 
ing even  the  payment  of  the  taxi  fares  from  station  to  stopping  places. 
The  initiative  in  preparing  the  whole  program  was  taken  by  the  Mexi- 
can themselves.  The  few  missionaries  present  took  a  back  seat,  looked 
on  and  wondered. 

In  the  frontier  city  of  Monterey,  one  of  our  most  flourishing  Pres- 
byterian Sunday  schools,  well  organized,  with  a  staff  of  teachers  of 
the  second  generation  of  Evangelical  Christians,  J  see  an  ex-contra- 
band, unlettered,  but  soundly  converted,  leading  the  school.  That  was 
twenty  years  ago.  His  children,  Moses,  Joshua,  Aaron  and  Miriam, 
are  little  tots.  Fifteen  years  ago  Moses,  the  oldest,  graduated  at  our 
Presbyterian  Boy  School  in  the  Valley  of  Mexico.  Ten  years  ago  he 
graduated  with  highest  honors  at  Washington  and  Jefferson  College^ 
Pennsylvania;  later,  under  Carranza,  he  reorganized  the  great  Na- 
tional Preparatory  School  in  Mexico  City,  with  its  thousands  of  stu- 
dents, introducing  modem  athletics,  self  government  and  high  Chris- 
tian ideals.  This  very  month  he  took  his  Ph.  D.  from  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, sailing  to  France  to  continue  his  studies  of  European  school 
systems.  Only  thirty-three  years  of  age,  and  with  a  sound  constitD- 
tion,  he  has  a  great  future  still  before  him.  I  have  never  known  a 
man  of  any  race  more  pure,  laborious,  persevering,  unassuming  and 
filled  with  the  spirit  of  service  than  Moses  Saenz.  A  short  time  ago, 
in  spite  of  pressing  duties,  connected  with  the  superintendency  of  that 
great  preparatory  school,  1  saw  him  in  his  place  on  Sunday  morning, 
teaching  a  class  of  poor  Mexican  women. 
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Some  two  years  ago,  an  American  lady  of  culture,  and  a  distin- 
Kuished  archaelogist,  invited  some  forty  representative  men  and  women 
of  the  English  speaking  colony  in  the  City  of  Mexico  to  meet  Blasco 
Ibajiez,  author  of  the  "Four  Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse." 

Don  Blasco  graphically  described  the  wanderings  of  the  primitive 
Mexica  tribe,  which  made  its  way  southward,  over  the  table-lands  of 
central  Mexico  in  search  of  a  permanent  home,  guided  by  a  big  medi~ 
cine  man,  who  was  under  the  direction  of  Huitzilopi>chpIi,  their  war 
god.  They  were  told  to  settle  on  an  island,  where  they  should  see  an 
eagle,  perched  on  a  prickly  pear,  and  firmly  holding  in  its  grasp  with 
beak  and  talon  a  squirming  snake.  This  portent  was  later  fulfilled 
when  they  caught  sight  of  an  island  in  one  of  the  many  lakes  that 
covered  the  beautiful  valley  of  Mexico.  And  so  the  crude  aggressive 
tribes  of  Mexica,  who  later  gave  their  name  to  the  whole  counlry,  set* 
tied  here. 

That  eagle  perched  on  a  kopal  and  dominating  the  serpent  was 
forthwith  adopted  as  the  symbol  of  Mexican  nationality,  and  when 
Mexico  declared  her  independence,  one  hundred  and  twelve  years  ago, 
it  became  an  essential  feature  of  the  Mexican  flag. 

And  Don  Blasco  Ibanez  discovered  therein  a  deep  symbolism.  "The 
snake,"  he  said,  "represents  the  crude,  cunning,  sensual  traitorous  traits, 
which  may  be  found  lurking  in  the  great  majority  of  the  Indians,  half 
breeds  and  Creoles  who  formed  the  Mexican  people.  The  eagle  rep- 
resents the  high  ideals  that  have  dominated  a  chosen  few,  the  pure 
souls,  who  have  worked  unselfishly  for  their  country's  highest  good. 
My  blood  boils  with  indignation,  when  I  heard  it  said  that  in  every 
Mexican  lurks  the  heart  of  a  bandit  1  Witness  Hidalgo,  the  patriot* 
priest,  and  father  of  the  Mexican  republic  Witness  Juarez,  whose  fas- 
cinating life  parallels  in  a  hundred  details  the  life  and  work  of  his 
great  contemporary,  Abraham  Lincoln." 

But  the  Mexican  eagle  signifies  something  more — something  which 
never  entered  the  brain  of  our  Spanish  author.  It  means,  not  merely 
the  dominating  power  of  earthly  ideals,  but  the  divine  power  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  His  Word,  which  lifts  individuals  and  nations  out  of  the 
mire  of  sin  and  selfishness,  as  on  wings  of  eagles,  and  bears  them  out 
into  the  long  pilgrimage  of  self  denj^ng  service  for  Christ,  for  his 
church  and  for  a  fallen  world.  The  twenty  thousand  Sunday  school 
scholars,  teachers  and  officers,  scattered  all  over  Mexico,  combine  the 
strength  and  speed  of  the  eagle  in  lifting  Mexico  out  of  the  eternally 
evolving  and  vicious  circle  of  religious  fanatacism  and  superstition. 
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priest-tyranny  anil  red  revolution,  and  placing  her  feet  firmly  on  that 
Rock  of  Ages,  which  in  this  convention  we  have  come  to  know  as  the 
"Never  Giangeless  Christ" 

In  the  name  of  the  Sunday  Schools  of  Mexico,  I  present  you  the 
beautifu]  Mexican  flag,  which  hangs  on  the  wall  of  this  convention 
hall. 

Cuba  Sends  Flag 

R«V.  Edward  A.  Odell 

THE  Sunday  schools  of  Cuba,  througli  their  representative.  Rev. 
Edward  A.  Odell,  presented  a  beautiful  flag  of  that  republic,  six- 
teen feet  long,  and  nude  especially  for  this  purpose,  to  the  International 
Association. 

This  flag  is  the  gift  of  the  schools  of  the  entire  island.  The  six 
provincial  associations,  through  their  denominational  schools,  each  con- 
tributed  to  the  cost  of  the  flag  that  it  might  be  the  expression  of  grati- 
tude from  each  one  of  the  nearly  20,000  enrolled  members  of  the 
Island's  schools.  For  two  decades,  that  is  since  the  beginning  of  the 
evangelical  work  in  Cuba,  the  International  Association  has  guided  the 
development  of  the  organization  of  this  missionary  unit  of  her  work. 

Cuba  now  has  ready  for  service  an  army  of  consecrated  young  peo- 
ple in  her  Sunday  schools,  ready  for  more  advanced  training  and  look- 
ing forward  to  very  much  enlarged  work  during  the  next  ten  years. 

There  is  every  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  accomplishment  of  these 
past  twenty  years  and  of  the  work  that  is  being  done  in  the  233  dis- 
tinct Sunday  school  organizations  of  the  island.  There  are,  however, 
more  than  a  half  million  children  in  Cuba  still  unprovided  for.  Cuba 
is  looking  to  the  north  for  help  and  knows  that  the  kind  of  help  she 
most  needs  must  come  from  such  organizations  as  this. 


Japan's  Thanks 

Shoichi  Imamura 
General  Secretary,  Nalional  Sunday  School  Associalion  of  Japan 
f\ti  behalf  of  the  National  Sunday  School  Association  of  Japan,  I 
^-'  want  to  convey  to  you  our  deep  and  sincere  gratitude  for  your 
cooperation  which  made  the  Eighth  World's  Sunday  School  Conven- 
tion a  wonderful  success.    I  am  glad  to  report  to  you  that  the  conven- 
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tion  promoted  the  Sunday  school  work  in  Japan  tremecdoualy,  and  that 
it  helped  to  bring  the  United  States  and  Japan  closer. 

The  Japanese  people  also  ask  me  to  carry  their  message  of  good 
will  and  peace  to  America. 

They  promise  you  to  do  all  they  can  to  maintain  that  old  friendship 
which  has  existed  between  us  ever  since  the  first  visit  of  your  distia- 
Ifuished  dtiien.  Commander  Perry  to  Japan. 

The  welfare  of  the  world,  I  think,  rests  upon  three  great  prindples: 
first,  religion;  second,  morality;  and  third,  education.  The  order  in 
which  I  said  this  is  significant;  for  without  religion  there  can  be  no 
sound  morality,  and  without  religion  and  morally,  education  is  detri- 
mental and  destructive  rather  than  a  benefit  and  a  blessing  to  man- 
kind. 

Then  the  education  of  the  young  people  and  the  children  in  Oiris- 
tian  religion  and  morality,  the  teaching  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God  and 
the  brotherhood  of  man,  is  the  only  safeguard  for  the  welfare  of  the 
community  and  the  peace  of  the  world. 

I,  therefore,  congratulate  you  for  the  supreme  task  of  building  the 
Kingdom  of  God,  the  Kingdom  of  peace,  through  the  childhood  and 
youth  of  the  world. 


The  Peril  of  the  Sabbath 

H.  L.  Bowlby,  DJ). 

General  Secretary,  Lord's  Day  Alliance  of  the  United  States 
S  general  secretary  of  the  Lord's  Day  Alliance  of  the  United  States, 


A^ 


^  representing  seventeen  evangelical  denominations  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Sabbath  observance,  may  I  say,  first,  that  the  honored  presi- 
dent of  the  International  Sunday  School  Council,  Dr.  W.  O.  Thomp- 
son, is  a  member  of  the  board  of  managers  of  our  C^io  auxiliary,  and 
that  Hon.  John  Wanamaker,  president  of  the  World's  Sunday  School 
Association,  is  a  member  of  our  National  Board  of  Managers  and  a 
member  of  the  Permanent  Committee  on  Sabbath  Observance  of  the 
Presbyterian  church,  U.  S.  A.,  of  which  I  am  secretary. 

Someone  hat  well  said,  "You  cannot  build  the  American  republic  on 
the  ruins  of  the  American  Sabbath."  Thafs  true.  And  it  is  also  true 
that  you  cannot  build  the  American  home,  Sunday  school,  church  and 
Christian  character  on  the  ruins  of  the  Christian  Sabbath.  Marian 
Lawrance  wrote  me  a  few  years  ago  in  reply  to  a  letter  to  him :    "You 
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«re  right,  we  must  save  our  Sabbath.  If  the  Sabbath  goes,  every  thing 
else  goes  with  it,"  Justice  McLean  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  has  said,  "Where  there  is  no  Christian  Sabbath  there  is  no 
Cbristian  morality,  and  without  this  our  free  institutions  cannot  long 
be  sustained."  To  build  together  successfully  it  will  readily  be  seen 
we  must  save  the  Sabbath,  the  basis  of  all  our  Christian  work,  on 
which  we  build  for  home  and  church  and  native  land. 

A  Dahgeb  Signal 

We  are  in  danger  of  losing  our  Sabbath,  Every  observing  person 
knows  how  serious  have  been  the  inroads  made  on  the  Lord's  day  by 
unorganized  Sabbath  desecration  durit^  the  past  fifty  years.  But  to- 
day, and  especially  is  it  true  of  the  last  ten  years,  we  have  had  to  wage 
incessant  warfare  against  organized,  generously  financed  Sabbath  dese- 
cration. Three  years  ago  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
church,  U.  S.  A.,  declared,  "The  battleground  of  the  churches  during 
the  next  ten  years  will  be  on  the  field  of  the  Christian  Sabbath."  That 
was  a  true  prophecy  for  on  November  22,  1921,  a  so-called  "^lue  law" 
propaganda  was  started  whose  purpose  was  to  destroy  the  sanctity  of 
the  Lord's  day  and  break  down  the  civil  safeguards  of  our  American 
Sunday,  by  the  repeal  of  our  state  Sunday  laws  and  the  l^aliiing  of 
the  commercial  Sunday  movie,  sports  and  other  kinds  of  business  ab- 
solutely unnecessary  on  our  American  Sunday.  I  here  indict  some  of 
those  who  under  the  false  colors  of  pretended  opposition  to  "blue  laws" 
sought  so  strenuously  to  overthrow  our  splendid  Sunday  laws,  namely, 
the  motion  picture  interests,  the  International  Sporting  Club,  the  Amer- 
ican Amusement  Corporation  and  certain  greedy  Jews  and  misguided 
Seventh  Day  Adventists.  More  than  two  million  dollars  have  already 
been  spent  on  that  propoganda  but  I  am  happy  to  say  that  those  con- 
spirators against  our  American  Sabbath  and  Sunday  laws  failed  to 
secure  the  passage  of  a  single  bill  to  legalize  the  commercial  Siuday 
movie,  sports  and  similar  Sunday  business.  We  have  held  them  back 
and  great  has  been  our  success  with  the  help  of  the  Lord  of  the  Sab- 
bath to  whom  belongs  the  glory. 

But  the  war  is  still  on  and  we  must  be  prepared  for  battles  lying 
just  ahead.  Forty-three  state  legislative  bodies  will  be  in  session  next 
year  b^inning  January  1.  The  enemies  of  the  Lord's  day  will  be 
foimd  in  many  of  these  state  legislatures.  We  must  be  eternally  vigi- 
lant or  some  of  our  best  Sunday  laws  will  be  repealed.  We  urge  you 
la  line  up  early  and  help  to  defeat  bills  seeking  the  repeal  of  these  laws 
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and  which  would  rob  the  children  of  today  and  tomorrow  of  the  civil 
protection  to  which  they  are  entitled  in  the  American  Sunday. 

We  would  here  commend  Will  H,  Hays,  executive  director  of  the 
Motion  Picture  Producers'  Industry,  for  what  he  has  accomplished  in 
the  cleaning  up  morally  of  the  movies  and  after  an  hour's  interview 
with  Mr.  Hayj  two  months  ago,  I  reach  the  belief  that  he  will  throw 
his  strong  influence  against  the  commercial  Sunday  movie  and  for 
keeping  that  gigantic  motion  picture  industry  where  it  belongs — in  the 
other  six  secular  or  business  days  of  the  week.  We  emphatically  say 
that  if  the  motion  picture  industries,  producers,  distributors  and  exhib- 
itors, and  similar  amusement  companies  fail  to  clean  up  on  the  six 
business  days  of  the  week  and  thereby  make  the  movies  and  other 
commercial  amusements  safe  for  the  children  and  youth  of  the  nation, 
and  if  they  do  not  clear  out  of  Sunday,  then  the  surgeon's  sword'  of 
righteousness  will  remain  unsheathed  and  this  war  against  immoral  and 
Sunday  commercial  movies  and  similar  business  will  go  on  to  the 

"Woodman,  Spare  That  Tbee" 

We  are  stressing  a  new  idea  today  founded  on  the  title  of  General 
Morris'  poetic  effusion,  "Woodman,  Spare  That  Tree."  Our  alliance, 
which  is  an  ally  of  the  Sunday  schools,  is  now  preparing  a  program  for 
Sunday  schools,  young  people's  societies  and  churches  for  the  defense 
and  preservation  of  our  Sabbath  tree.  We  appeal  to  adults  to  help. 
What  a  remarkable  opportunity  for  schools  to  present  it  in  pageants. 

May  I  request  that  you  carry  back  to  your  schools  another  thought 
It  is  a  series  of  S  0  S  calls: 

S  O  S— Save  Our  Sabbath. 

S  O  S — Save  Our  Sanctuary. 

S  O  S— Save  Our  Sons. 

S  0  S— Save  Our  State. 

Answer  the  first,  and  you  will  see  quickly  answered,  the  other 
three.  For  if  we  Save  Ow  Sabbath  we  Save  Our  Sanctionary,  that  is 
we  save  the  church  and  Sabbath  school.  God  has  married  the  Sabbath 
and  the  sanctuary,  for  better  or  for  worse,  until  death  does  them 
part.  "Hallow  my  Sabbath,  and  reverence  my  sanctuary,"  saith  the 
Lord. 

If  you  save  the  Sabbath  and  the  sanctuary  you  Save  Our  Sons,  the 
boys  and  girls  of  our  Sunday  schools  who  are  the  future  guardians  and 
builders  of  home,  community  and  state,  the  future  citizens  of  the  re- 
public.   If  you  save  the  boys  and  girls  and  bu>ld  Christian  character 
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into  their  lives  you  have  answered  the  last  call,  Save  Our  State,  for  as 
water  can  rise  no  higgler  than  its  fountain  head,  neither  can  a  state 
rise  higher  in  its  citizenship  than  the  average  level  o(  its  homes.  Safe 
or  unsafe  it  will  be  according  as  we  develop  and  build  or  fail  to  de- 
velop %nd  build  Christian  character  and  citizenship. 


How  the  Bible  Is  Printed 

A.  F.  Ragmtz,  DJ>. 

IV ef tern  Agency  Secretary  American  Bible  Society,  Denver,  Colo. 
'  I '  HIS  convention  has  had  much  to  say  about  the  cultivation  of 
'*'  fields— both  new  and  old;  has  carefully  studied  the  method  of  self- 
sowing;  has  recommended  the  latest  and  most  approved  machinery; 
has  told  us  how  the  crop  should  be  harvested  and  the  sheaves  gar- 
nered—but what  about  the  SEED? 

Jesus  said,  "The  Word  is  the  seed,"  and  again.  The  World  is  the 
field."  When  you  consider  the  siie  of  the  field  the  task  of  providing 
sufficient  seed  is  appalling  I  Denominations  cannot  supply  their  own 
Scriptures. 

Profit-making  publishers  ought  not  to,  therefore,  the  American 
Bible  Society — which  has  never  made  a  penny  of  profit — has  for  over 
100  years  been  recognized  as  the  official  Bible  translater,  Bible  pro- 
ducer and  Bible  distributor  for  all  the  Protestant  denominations  of  this 
country. 

More  than  that,  its  streams  of  life,  like  migh^  rivers,  have  been 
flowing  to  all  parts  of  the  earth — to  every  continent  and  to  the  islands 
of  the  seven  seas. 

Today  we  are  furnishing  Scriptures  to  more  than  SO  mission  boards 
at  work  in  at  least  forty  counties  using  over  ISO  languages. 

One  hundred  and  six  years  ago  when  the  Bible  Society  declared  its 
purpose  to  translate  the  Bible  in  every  language  needed  by  Americas 
missionaries,  a  far-sighted  Scotch  clergyman  said,  "That  means  a 
Bible  for  China  and  one  for  India  and  another  for  Africa — In  short, 
'  it  will  take  a  dozen  translations  of  the  Book."  He  did  not  know,  nor 
did  anyone  then  know,  that  China  had  over  100  dialects,  India  350, 
Africa  nearly  800  and  that  it  would  require  something  like  ^500  trans- 
lations to  supply  the  world  with  all  its  diverse  languages  and  dialects. 

For  the  last  ten  years  the  Bible  societies  of  the  world  have  been 
producing  a  new  translatirai  at  the  rate  of  one  every  six  weeks. 
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Do  not  get  confused  in  your  thinldng  it  tabes  longer  than  six 
weeks  to  make  a  translation— the  average  time  is  fifteen  years. 

Last  year  I  scot  to  Kansas  City  Bibles  printed  in  over  40  languages, 
Uiat  means  that  through  the  grace  of  God  and  the  work  of  the  Bible 
Society  I  was  able  to  pour  into  this  city  the  result  of  600  years  of  th« 
profoundest  scholarship  of  the  world.  In  a  little  Colorado  mining 
town  of  less  than  10,000  inhabitants  it  required  53  languages  in  a  single 
year  and  that  meant  795  years  of  human  effort. 

Our  aim  is  to  translate  the  Bible  into  every  tongue — put  a  printed 
copy  of  the  Word  into  the  hands  of  everyone,  but  more  than  that,  it 
is  our  hope  and  prayer  that  the  precepts  and  spirit  of  the  Book  shall 
be  accepted  in  every  life — then,  and  not  until  then  shall  the  kingdoms 
of  this  world  become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord. 

Redeeming  a  Race  Hu-ough  Its  Children 

John  M.  Gandy 
np  HE  leaders  of  the  Negro  people  are  fully  aware  that  the  hope  of 
''■  the  race  lies  in  the  children.  In  this  respect,  they  share  the  spirit 
of  the  age  and  are  seeking  to  make  the  child  the  center  of  interest  and 
effort  in  race  developmenL  They  work  through  organized  e£fort  to 
transmit  this  idea  and  spirit  to  the  rank  and  file  of  the  race.  By  means 
of  sermons,  Simday  school  instruction,  lectures,  and  demonstrations, 
the  child  is  magnified  and  emphasized  today  in  the  life  of  the  race  as 
it  has  never  been  possible  to  do  at  any  time  in  the  past.  Through 
these  means  the  Negro  people  are  more  thoroughly  awakened  to  their 
responsibility  in  the  rearing  of  their  children. 

Among  tiie  more  subtle  and  stealthy  influences  for  race  betterment 
is  a  growing  effort  on  the  part  of  the  educated  class  to  improve  the 
race  stock  through  careful  and  intelligent  selection  in  marriage.  Per- 
haps the  educated  class  of  Negroes  represent  more  nearly  than  those 
of  other  races,  the  mentally  superior,  the  enduringly  ambitious,  and  the 
Increasingly  persistent  members  of  the  race. 

With  a  view  of  producing  a  better  race  stock  there  is  not  only  an 
unconscious  selection  going  on,  but  there  is  a  studied  purposive  effort 
put  forth  by  many  educated  parents  to  make  the  proper  connections  for 
their  children.  There  are  parents  who  study  with  their  children  the 
questions  of  eugenics,  thereby  ontlining  the  outstanding  features  that 
should  be  considered  in  the  selection  of  a  mate. 

The  more  immediate  redemption  of  the  race,  however,  does  not  lie 
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so  much  in  the  practice  of  the  laws  of  eugenics  and  in  purposive  selec- 
tion in  marriage  as  in  surrounding  the  children  of  today  with  such 
wholesome  influences  as  to  enable  them  to  devel<v  along  lines  in  keeping 
with  our  social  and  Christian  ideals.  The  home  life  of  the  Negro  is 
an  increasing  influence  in  shaping  the  destiny  of  the  children. 

After  we  have  inventoried  all  the  Negro  homes  that  exercise 
positive  and  helpful  influences  in  the  life  of  the  growing  child,  we  still 
have  a  large  number  that  have  not  adequate  physical  environment,  well 
developed  moral  ideals,  or  the  means  for  the  proper  oversight  and  pro- 
tection necessary  for  the  proper  and  effective  rearing  of  the  children 
found  therein.  Our  most  difficult  and  most  intricate  problem  of  race 
redemption  is  connected  with  the  home.  On  the  farms,  there  are  thou- 
sands of  families  that  live  in  one  room  cabins ;  in  thickly  settled  Ne- 
gro sections  in  large  cities,  thousands  of  families  are  crowded  into  one 
room  in  flats.  They  carry  on  alt  of  the  functions  necessary  for  the 
life  of  the  body  in  this  one  room.  Here  they  cook,  wash,  iron,  eat,  and 
sleep.  Under  these  conditions,  the  instinct  of  modesty  cannot  survive 
in  the  girls  and  immoral  ideas  are  implanted  in  the  minds  of  the  boyi 
that  bring  forth  a  fearful  harvest  of  immorality  and  debauchery  in 
manhood.  Conditions  are  very  little  better  with  the  thousands  of  fam- 
ilies that  are  crowded  into  only  two  rooms. 

The  Negro  people  reahze,  however,  that  the  modem  home  does  not 
possess  all  of  the  factors  for  the  development  of  child  life  and  that  the 
efforts  of  the  home  have  to  be  supplemented  by  other  agencies.  They 
naturally  turn  to  the  school  as  one  of  these  agencies.  They  have  pro- 
found and  almost  superhuman  faith  in  the  transforming  power  of  the 
school.  Considering  his  poverty  and  innumerable  handicaps,  the  Ne- 
gro has  achieved  wonders  in  the  education  of  his  children — especiallj 
in  the  southern  states.  He  has  reduced  his  illiteracy  from  nearly  a 
hundred  per  cent  at  the  close  of  the  war  to  about  thirty  per  cent  today. 
This  has  been  accomplished  in  the  face  of  almost  insurmountable  dif- 
ficulties. 

There  are  some  communities  in  the  South  in  which  the  state  does 
not  support  a  school  for  Negro  children.  The  people  almost  invariably 
provide  the  money  for  such  schools.  Practically  all  of  the  kindergar- 
ten education  that  is  provided  for  Negro  children  In  the  South  is  the 
gift,  out  of  great  sacrifice  and  economy,  of  the  Negro  people  and  white 
friends  who  sympathize  with  their  ambitions  and  endeavors.  Con- 
spicuous among  these  places  is  Atlanta,  Georgia.  The  Negro  people 
and  their  friends  in  the  city  support  a  chain  of  seven  or  eight  of  these 
schools,  providing  all  money  for  their  support. 
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As  a  means  of  devdopnient  and  as  a  necessary  factor  in  education, 
the  Negro  people  are  beginning  to  realize  the  great  value  of  play  in 
the  life  of  the  child.  In  some  instances,  the  more  conservative  churches 
are  providing  play  grounds,  organizing  athletic  associations,  and  con* 
ducting  athletic  meets. 

In  the  redemption  of  a  race,  however,  we  realize  that  sound  and 
healthy  bodies,  and  well  educated  minds  are  not  all  that  is  required. 
There  must  be  ideals  to  direct  the  course  and  shape  the  character  of 
the  developing  youth. 

The  Negro  people  are  aware  that  the  race  can  never  be  redeemed 
until  full  confidence  is  restored  in  its  ability  to  achieve  in  all  fields  of 
human  endeavor.  There  must  be  a  real,  an  abiding,  and  an  increasing 
race  pride  and  race  loyalty.  This  must  be  injected  so  to  speak  into  the 
blood  of  the  children.  There  are  thus  organized  efforts  today  to  build 
up  in  the  life  of  the  growing  Negro  child  race  pride  by  keeping  con- 
stantly before  him  race  achievements  in  lines  of  endeavor  in  which  it 
has  engaged. 

In  the  redemption  of  a  race,  however,  the  great  fundamental  and 
the  most  potential  influence  is  religion.  All  other  influences  must  be 
permeated  and  infused  with  it. 

The  success  of  the  Negro  people  in  the  past  has  been  due  in  the  larg- 
est measure  to  their  devotion  to  religion.  Their  first  and  most  suc- 
cessful experience  in  leadership  was  in  connection  with  the  church  and 
Sunday  school.  Here  they  were  free  and  uninterrupted  and  their 
individuality  was  unhampered  and  unimpeded.  While  they  were  lack- 
ing in  experience,  they  learned  through  participation  in  control.  Start- 
ing at  the  beginning  of  freedom  with  an  indifferent  and  uncertain  moral 
life,  they  advanced  steadily  in  moral  integrity  through  the  inspiration 
and  sanction  of  religion  to  the  unquestioned  chastity  of  a  large  and 
increasing  group  of  their  women  and  the  personal  purity  of  an 
appreciable  number  of  their  men.  Their  first  business  experience  was  in 
connection  with  religious  activities.  In  the  construction  of  churches 
and  in  providing  for  current  expenses,  large  sums  of  money  were 
raised  and  handled.  Experience  in  investments,  in  bank  deposits,  and 
many  other  types  of  business  activities  was  first  gained  in  connection 
with  religioa  Out  from  this  early  experience,  the  financial  activity  of 
the  Negro  has  grown  to  include  many  business  enterprises  of  great 
proportion  and  responsibility.  Many  of  the  leaders  of  today  in  activi- 
ties other  than  the  church  are  the  product  of  the  church  and  Sunday 
school.  Most  leaders  in  education,  in  social  uplift  work,  and  in  Chris- 
tian Association  movements  were  devotees,  in  their  early  life,  of  the 
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Sunday  achooL  In  many  instances,  the  Negro's  first  moral  concep- 
tions in  the  way  of  purity  and  honesty  were  received  in  the  Sunday 
school. 

But  however  effective  the  church  and  Sunday  school  were  in  the 
life  of  the  Negro  in  .early  years  of  his  freedom,  they  did  not  accom- 
plish all  that  was  possible.  This  could  not  be  done  with  an  ignorant 
leadership. 

For  many  years,  the  most  imperative  need  of  the  moral  and 
religious  development  of  the  Negro  people  has  been  an  adequate  num- 
ber of  religious  teachers  and  leaders  well  qualified  in  the  knowledge  of 
religious  literature,  in  the  skill  of  successfully  approaching  the  mind 
of  the  child,  and  in  an  aminating  desire  for  service.  The  most  suc- 
cessful and  most  constructive  effort  that  has  been  put  forth  to  supply 
this  need  was  made  by  W.  H.  Hartshorn,  some  ten  or  twelve  years 
ago.  He  was  moved  by  a  deep  seated  impulse  to  do  some- 
thing to  help  in  a  vital  way  the  development  of  Negro  life. 
Before  he  attempted  anything  at  all,  he  called  together,  at  his 
own  expense,  fifty  white  and  twenty-five  Negro  men  from  the  North 
and  South  in  a  conference  at  his  home  in  Oifton,  Mass.  After  sev- 
eral days  of  discussion,  it  was  decided  that  the  great  need  of  the  race 
was  sane  and  persuasive  leadership,  as  an  approach  to  the  right  devel- 
opment, in  the  field  of  morals  and  religion.  Mr.  Hartshorn,  not  a  rich 
tnan,  provided  all  the  money  for  the  expenses  of  a  field  worker  for  five 
years.  At  the  expiration  of  that  time  he  was  assisted  in  meeting  the 
expenses  of  the  work  by  Mr.  Heinz  and  Mr.  Warren.  The  work  was 
carried  on  in  this  way  until  Mr.  Hartshorn's  death. 

The  mantle  of  service  as  the  field  worker  fell  upon  the  shoulders  of 
Dr.  H.  C  Lyman.  At  the  time  he  was  called  to  service,  he  was  a 
professor  in  Benedict  College  in  Columbia,  South  Carolina.  As  a  man 
of  great  energy,  marked  enthusiasm,  consecrated  vision,  and  profound 
sympathy  for  the  people  whom  he  was  to  serve,  he  assumed  his  work. 
He  gave  ten  of  the  best  years  of  his  life  seeking  to  realiie  Mr.  Hart- 
shorn's vision  and  his  own  fond  hopes  for  an  exalted  moral  and 
religious  life  for  the  Negro  through  the  proper  instruction  of  the 
children  in  the  Sunday  school. 

To  accomplish  his  purpose,  Dr.  Lyman  worked  through  and  with 
secondary  schools,  normal  schools,  and  colleges.  He  offered  opportuni- 
ties to  the  young  men  and  women  of  these  schools  to  study  systemati- 
cally graded  courses  in  the  Bible  and  the  Methods  of  instruction  with 
a  view  of  teaching  in  the  Sunday  school.  Durmg  the  ten  years  of  his 
service,  he  organized  Sunday  school  teacher  training  classes  in  more 
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than  200  educational  inatitutions.  In  at  least  100  schools,  they  have 
become  a  permanent  feature  of  the  preparation  for  leadership.  More 
than  35,000  of  these  higher  grade  students  have  been  enrolled  in  these 


Brief  Extracts  from  Many  of  the  Best  Addresses 
Before  the  General  Sessions  of  the  Convention 

Where  Is  Security  for  Prosperity? 

Hon.  Arthur  M.  Hydo 
Governor  of  Missouri 

"V  TEARLY  2000  years  ago,  the  central  figure  of  all  history  uttered 
1  ^kl  the  two  amazing  words,  "Onr  Father."  Thus  simply,  was  pro- 
claimed  upon  the  earth  the  doctrine  of  human  brotherhood. 
Nearly  150  years  ago,  the  founders  of  America  embodied  in  a  formal 
state  paper  the  equally  amazing  dedaration  that  "All  men  are  created 
equal," 

Few,  apparently,  realize  the  depths  of  religious  feeling  upon  which 
this  government  was  founded.  Early  our  fathers  declared  "religion, 
morality  and  knowlec^"  to  be  "necessary  to  good  government  and  the 
happiness  of  mankind." 

Where  is  the  security  for  property,  for  reputation  for  life,  if  the 
sense  of  religious  obligation  desert  the  oaths  which  arc  the  instruments 
of  investigation  in  courts  of  justice.  And  let  us  with  caution  indulge 
the  supposition  that  morality  can  be  maintained  without  religion. 
Whatever  may  be  conceded  to  the  influence  of  education  upon  minds 
of  peculiar  structure,  reason  and  experience  both  forbid  us  to  expect 
that  national  morality  can  prevail  in  exclusion  of  religious  principles. 

Standing  in  solemn  awe  before  the  might  and  power  of  my  country, 
proud  of  her  present  pre-eminence,  certain  of  her  magnificent,  material 
possessions,  I  cannot  but  exclaim  in  reverence,  "What  hath  God 
wrought,"  and  wonder  what  her  future  is  to  be.  From  the  tiny  life 
germ  contained  in  the  austere  religion  of  the  Puritan,  from  the  labors 
and  sacrifices  of  men  who  builded  all  upon  the  proposition  that  all 
men  were  entitled  to  equality  because  of  the  common  Fatherhood  of 
God,  America  has  grown  to  become  the  richest  and  most  powerful 
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nation  on  earth.  Today  our  greatness  gives  faith  and  credit  to  the 
fact  that  they  were  of  and  from  Almighty  God  himself.  Will  not  our 
future  depend  upon  the  degree  of  our  faith  in  and  adherence  to  those 
same  principles?  And  if  our  faith  be  vital  and  abiding,  rather  than 
empty  and  fleeting,  will  not  the  believers  in  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ 
fight  for  everything  which  that  faith  means,  on  whatever  field  it  may 
be  assailed? 


Hie  Wot^  of  Religious  Education  in  Canada 

Percy  R.  Hayward 

THREE  and  a  half  years  ago  the  denominational  and  other  leaders 
in  Canada  saw  the  need  of  some  national  organization  in  which 
they  could  take  joint  counsel  and  which  would  give  effect  to  their 
common  work.  Representatives  were  appointed  from  the  Sunday 
school  boards  of  the  Anglican,  Baptist,  Congregational! st,  Methodist 
and  Presbyterian  bodies,  and  from  the  Provincial  co-operative  Sunday 
school  organizations.  These  representatives  came  together  for  an  an- 
nual meeting  as  a  council  and  appointed  an  executive  committee,  which 
has  carried  out  policies  of  the  council  in  the  interval  between  the  annual 
meetings. 

The  organization  of  all  the  provinces  of  Canada  on  the  same  co- 
opertive  basis  as  that  which  is  carried  out  in  the  national  organization. 
The  province  of  Ontario  affords  a  good  example  of  the  excellent  way 
in  which  this  new  machinery  has  begun  to  strike  its  stride.  The  Ontario 
Religious  Education  Council  employes,  as  in  the  past,  its  own 
staff,  raises  its  own  budget  by  a  direct  appeal  to  the  schools  on  "Go 
to  Sunday  School  Day"  in  the  month  of  May,  and  functions  as  an 
effective  agency  throughout  all  the  province.  The  significant  thing  about 
this  work  is  the  fact  that  the  denominational  secretaries  are  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes,  when  it  comes  to  doing  their  own  work  in  Ontario, 
members  of  the  Ontario  team.  They  are  also  members  of  the 
Executive  Committee  and  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Ontario  Re- 
ligious Education  Council.  Without  any  question,  this  type  of  organi- 
zation has  worked  effectively  and  harmoniously,  and  has  led  to  co-ordi- 
nation of  effort,  economy  in  service,  and  the  momentum  that  comea 
through  a  joint  campaign. 

The  development  of  national  and  provincial  departmental  boards. 
The  National  Boys'  Work  Board  was  organized  and  in  operation  before 
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the  Religioua  Education  Council  of  Canada  itsdf;  but  when  the 
Council  was  organJKd,  the  Boys'  Work  Board  became  logically  its  sub- 
committee on  boys'  work.  The  National  Girls'  Work  Board  was  or- 
ganized in  the  same  way  and  sustains  the  same  relationship  to  the 
national  organization. 

In  each  of  the  provinces  there  is  a  Provincial  Boys'  Work  Board 
and  Provincial  Girls'  Work  Board  in  active  operation. 

The  development  of  our  great  national  programs.  These  are,  of 
course,  under  the  leadership  and  direction  of  the  National  Boards  con- 
cerned. The  National  Girls'  Work  Board  has  produced  and  is  pro- 
moting for  teen  age  girls.  The  Canadian  Girls  in  Training,  and  in  the 
Protestant  Sunday  schools  of  the  country  there  are  already  about 
25,000  girls  following  out,  in  practical  and  fascinating  activities,  the 
fourfold  ideal  of  wholesome  Christian  womanhood. 


Let's  Put  Religion  Into  Action 

Margaret  Slattery 

TT^HEN  I  see  committees  meeting  together  to  discuss  why  it  is  that 
religion  is  losing  its  hold  upon  youth,  I  know  why  it  is.  It  is 
not  the  war  primarily,  although  that  helped.  It  isn't  all  the  great  mat- 
ters of  commercial  life  that  is  overwhelming  us.  It  is  not  the  passion 
for  gold.  It  is  because  we  have  presented  to  them  a  religion  which  we 
have  stated  in  many  and  many  a  glib  phrase,  in  many  a  glorious  word, 
in  many  a  splendid  creed  easily  interpreted  to  us,  but  we  have  not 
shown  to  youth  a  religion  in  action. 

If  we  did — if  we  could  show  for  one  solid  year  in  America  religion 
in  action  in  every  phase  of  our  life,  we  would  not  have  to  meet  to- 
gether to  consider  programs  and  ways  and  means  of  pleading  for  folks 
to  come  into  the  church. 

I  have  said  so  many  times  I  wouldn't  be  a  preacher— for  $50,000  a 
year  I  wouldn't  be  a  preacher,  t  don't  thmk  anybody  would  have  me 
any  way,  but  I  would  not  be  one.  I  have  thought  of  it  so  much  of 
late.  Just  imagine  every  week  going  to  a  church  and  standing  in  a 
pulpit  and  telling  400  people  what  to  do,  and  then  having  them  come 
back  the  next  Sunday  not  having  done  it,  and  come  back  fifty-two  Sun- 
days never  having  done  it. 

No,  I  wouldn't  stand  you;  I  wouldn't  tolerate  you.  I  would  put 
you  back  in  an  ungraduated  class,  and  try  you  over  again  from  the 
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very  b^inning:.  Youth  has  seen  that.  The  world  has  heard  a  multi- 
tude of  words.  You  ask  me  to  teach  your  youth  of  America  today 
respect  for  law.  One  of  the  men  who  doesn't  like  foreigners  in  my 
part  of  the  country  and  thinks  he  has  a  good  reason,  believes  that  it 
is  because  of  the  foreign  element  in  this  country  that  we  have  a  chaos 
and  disobedience  of  the  law.  He  has  a  perfectly  new  car— a  Hudson 
Super-Six— and  asked  if  I  would  take  a  ride  with  him.  When  I  was 
riding  down  the  streets  of  my  own  city,  the  policeman's  hand  came 
up,  and  this  man  with  whom  I  was  riding  didn't  stop.  He  went  rigiit 
past  the  policeman.    I  said  to  him,  "You'll  get  yours  some  day." 

"Oh,  no,  I  won't;  he  knows  me." 

Think  of  that !  He  wants  me  to  teach  his  son  obedience  to  law, 
and  disobeyed  eight  traffic  laws  in  a  twenty-minute  auto  ride.  I  won't 
do  it  I  I  can't! 

That  is  what  all  America  wants  me  to  do.  America  says  teach 
them— these  sons  of  the  foreigner— a  love  for  the  constitution,  the 
dearest  and  roost  treasured  of  all  our  rights.  Teach  them  to  love  it 
"Unless  you  do,  you  teachers  in  the  public  schools  and  workers  in 
churches,"  he  says  to  me,  "We  are  lost"  And  then  an  18-year-old  boy 
vralks  home  with  me  on  Christmas  eve  and  tells  me  that  two  of  his 
cousins  received  presents  from  choice  wine-cellars  owned  by  two  offi- 
cers of  the  church  who,  as  a  Christmas  gift,  presented  wine  to  their 
members  when  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  says  that  they  shall  not 

What  am  I  going  to  do  with  that  i  How  can  I  teach  youth  to  love 
and  respect  law  when  every  day  of  their  lives  they  see  you?  And  yon 
who  are  best,  who  try  hardest,  who  are  supposed  to  be  the  most  moral 
—how  can  I  teach  them  this  in  the  presence  of  what  you  do? 

Oh,  that  we  should  have  left  Jesus  alone  in  the  world  with  nobody 
but  us — with  we  who  are  over  for^.  Look  into  any  church  and  see 
hair  the  color  of  mine  and  see  bald  heads  like  yours.  Look  anywhere. 
Why  have  we  left  it  to  ourselves  and  left  the  glorious  fight  which  is 
the  fight  of  youth  without  youth  to  do  it?  Because  we  so  love  our 
own  way  and  we  are  so  dead-sure  we  are  right 

This  is  my  prophecy.  As  youth  won  the  war  for  d{mocra(y,  youth 
will  win  the  war  for  civic  righteousness.  We  can't.  We  are  too  tied 
up  with  our  own  tasks.  They  have  daring,  bless  their  hearts.  They 
dou't  know  enough  to  be  afraid,  and  we  know  so  much  that  we  are 
ftmdamentally  afraid.  They  dare  and  we  dare  not  The  youth  of  our 
day  is  weak,  it  is  supercilious,  it  is  superficial.  We  made  it  like  that. 
We  had  them  when  they  were  tiiree  days  old,  and  no  baby  can  do 
much  then.  We  had  them  when  they  were  three  weeks  old.  We  had  them 
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at  the  age  of  twelve,  and  now  when  the?  are  sixteen  we  point  our  finger 
of  acom  at  the  thing  we  have  made.  We  don't  point  the  finger  o. 
■com  at  the  automobiles  we  have  made.  I  never  beard  of  a  mar 
pointing  his  finger  of  scorn  at  the  automobile  which  he  had  mana- 
factured.  I  never  heard  him  say,  "You  young  fool,  what  do  you  mean 
by  acting  like  that?"  He  says,  "The  next  time  I  make  an  automobile 
I  will  correct  that  weak  place,"  He  doesn't  say  that  about  his  son. 
He  made  him. 

Oh,  God,  if  Christian  churches  would  unite  forces  as  the  Ameri- 
can army  united  with  the  French. 

If  we  could  once  do  that,  leaving  each  our  own  method  and  our  own 
way  and  our  own  interpretation  because  of  the  critical  hour,  we  could 
get  together  to  fight  the  enemy  once  more.  If  you  forget  everything 
else  I  have  said,  promise  that  you  will  not  forget  the  significance  of  this. 

God  help  us  to  translate  our  religion  into  action.  We  pray  not  for 
knowledge.  Oh,  Lord,  knowledge  we  do  not  need.  We  pray  not 
for  creed.  Oh,  Lord,  creed  we  do  not  need.  But,  oh  this,  oh  this,  oh  for 
this  we  plead:  The  will  to  fashion  thought  into  deed.  Oh,  Lord,  a 
deed,  a  deed  I 


The  Obligations  of  the  Press  to  Oiildhood 
and  Youth 

D.  T.  JoTMW 
Pittsburgh  Leader 

TT^HY  should  not  the  press  have  its  spiritual  guide  as  well  as  its 
•  '  material?  Patriotism  demands  that  it  shall  have,  safety  demands 
that  it  shall  not  be  neglected,  and  duty  to  God  requires  it 

Its  greatest  duty  to  the  childhood  and  youth  of  America  is  to  lay 
before  them  clean  readmg  and  to  present  the  moral  side  of  issues  as 
they  arise,  as  well  as  the  economic  side. 

The  effect  upon  the  young  mind  of  a  secular  newspaper,  presenting 
alongside  the  story  of  the  day  the  spiritual  side  would  be  beyond  esti- 
mate. 

It  is  the  du^  of  the  press  to  make  clear  to  childhood  and  youth  that 
'^ghteousness  exalteth  a  nation,  but  sin  is  a  reproach  to  .any  people" 
—that  sin  caused  the  downfall  of  nations,  even  greater  than  ours,  and 
that  ours  has  been  made  great  because  its  founders  made  the  corner- 
stone the  Word  of  God. 
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The  value  o£  the  Sunday  school  in  this  great  fight  for  higher  ideals, 
and  noble  citizenship,  must  be  more  forcefully  brought  to  the  minds  of 
parents  and  through  the  parent  to  the  children.  And  why  should  not 
the  press  fulfill  this  duly,  for  it  is  the  opinion  of  all  great  statesmen 
that  the  Sunday  school  is  the  greatest  defense  against  Bolshevism  and 
anarchy. 

All  these  things  the  press  can  do  without  destroying  its  usefulness 
as  a  disseminator  of  news.  The  newspaper  must  of  necessity  fulfill  the 
purpose  for  which  it  is  printed.  It  must  give  the  news  of  the  world, 
and  that  news  is  not  of  its  own  making.  The  suppression  of  news  mil 
noi  make  the  world  better. 

"The  wages  of  sin  is  death" — is  the  moral  that  nearly  every  news- 
paper story  of  crime  points  out  between  the  lines,  but  it  is  also  the 
duty  of  the  press  of  today  to  tell  that  the  reward  of  clean  living  is  the 
love  and  respect  of  fellow  men  and  life  eternal. 

If  Christian  people  in  a  community  would  forget  all  else  and  stand 
solidly  for  the  newspaper  that  is  seeking  to  fulfill  the  obligations  of  the 
press  to  childhood  and  youth,  thus  showing  that  the  greatest  part  of 
the  community  favors  the  cleanest  and  best  in  the  newspaper  they  take 
into  their  homes,  it  would  not  be  long  until  that  demand  expressed  in 
that  emphatic  way  would  enforce  other  newspapers  into  following  the 
same  course. 


The  Flaming  Ideal 

Mrs.  M.  S.  Lamoreaux 

npHE  kind  of  power  I  want  to  talk  about  this  afternoon  is  an  out- 
^  reaching  and  a  longing  for  power  that  will  go  out  into  the  world 
and  make  things  different ;  not  harder  for  somebody  else,  but  easier ; 
not  more  bitter  and  full  of  struggle  and  pain,  but  more  joyous,  more 
helpful.  There  is  that  longing  in  the  heart  somehow  to  get  hold  of 
every  little  child  in  the  world  that  is  in  a  sweat-shop  or  in  a  factory, 
every  boy  down  in  the  dark  of  a  mine,  every  little  child  in  the  silk 
mills  of  Japan  or  the  rice  fields  of  China — to  get  hold  of  these  children 
and  lift  them  up.  You  say,  "Oh,  only  if  I  had  the  power,  I  would  wipe 
out  all  the  slums;  I  would  do  away  with  war;  I  would  take  the  curse 
from  off  the  world — if  I  only  had  the  power." 

Here  is  my  message  to  you  this  afternoon:    "You, and  I  have  the 
power."    And  because  it  is  a  power,  because  it  is  the  pcwer  that  we 
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want  unselfishly,  not  because  it  is  something  for  ourselves  that  we  are 
seeking,  but  because  it  is  something  for  somebody  else,  it  is  not  going 
to  arouse  the  antagonism — it  is  mightily,  slowly,  trresistably  going  to 
win! 

Look  back  at  the  people  that  have  made  a  great  impression  upon 
the  world,  and  you  will  find  that  they  are  the  people  that  have  had 
the  passion  of  an  ideal.  Take  the  outstanding  section  of  all  history, 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  What  is  it  that  makes  your  heart  and  mine 
bow  in  loving  allegiance  to  HimF  It  is  the  force  of  the  passion  of 
his  ideal. 

You  can  call  the  roll,  and  coming  down,  all  the  martyrs  had  the 
passion  of  that  ideal.  Luther  had  it,  Wesley  had  it,  Whitfield  had  it, 
and  Judson  had  it.  Grenfell  has  it  today.  The  strongest  incentive  to 
action  is  the  sight  of  it  in  another.  I  see  you  swept  oft  your  feet  by 
a  great  passion,  and  1  can  be  no  more  unmoved  in  the  presence  of  that 
— I  can  no  more  be  unmoved  in  the  presence  of  that  than  a  piece  of 
wood  put  up  along  side  a  living  ember  can  remain  untouched  by  it. 

Women  are  the  ones  who  have  the  capacity  for  this  power  that  is 
going  to  win  (he  world,  and  they  have  it — they  are  fitted  for  it  as  no 
one  else  in  the  world  is  fitted.  Women  know  motherhood.  They  know 
what  it  is  to  give  up ;  to  set  everything  aside  for  that  little  life  that 
is  being  nurtured  close  to  their  heart  They  know  what  it  is  to  go 
down  into  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  to  bring  life  into  the  world.  They 
know  what  it  is  to  put  everything  aside  for  this  little  life  that  is  grow- 
ing, and  he  saya  they  can  do  what  one  always  has  to  do  for  the  pas- 
sion of  the  ideal. 

You  and  I  have  the  ideal.  It  is  one  thing  to  have  the  ideal;  it  is 
another  thing  to  make  it  flame,  and  it  is  only  the  flaming  ideal  that  is 
contagious,  and  what  touches  it  into  flame?  The  Holy  Spirit  kindles 
it,  as  he  kindled  it  in  the  hearts  of  Peter  and  James  and  John  after 
that  day  of  Pentecost. 


To  Glasgow  in  1924 

Jamet  Kelly 
Glasgow 

T  ESTEEM  it  a  very  great  privilege  to  have  the  honor  of  represent- 

ing  the  Sunday  school  forces  of  Great  Britain  at  this  International 

Convention.    I  am  here,  not  only  as  the  representative  of  British  Stm- 
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dajr  schools,  but  more  particularlj  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Scottish 
National  Stinday  School  Union. 

The  Ninth  World's  Convention  will  be  held  in  Glasgow  in  June, 
1924,  and  in  the  name  of  the  Sunday  school  forces  of  our  country,  I 
extend  to  you  a  very  warm  invitation  to  be  present  at,  what  I  believe 
will  undoubtedly  prove  to  be,  the  greatest  Convention  ever  held  undei 
the  auspices  of  the  World's  Association. 

For  the  last  twelve  months  we  have  been  thinking  louch,  and  plan- 
ning and  praying  much,  that  all  our  arrangements  for  this  great 
World's  Convention  might  be  blessed  by  God,  and  that  the  Convention 
when  it  is  held,  may  mean  much  for  the  advancement  of  Christ's 
Kingdom  in  all  parts  of  the  earth. 

Regarding  the  personnel  of  the  Convention  Council,  which  will  be 
responsible  for  carrying  through  the  entire  arrangements  for  the  Con- 
vention, you  will  be  interested  to  know  that  we  have  secured  a  large 
and  infiuential  committee  of  patrons  among  whom  are  to  be  found  such 
distinguished  politicians  as  our  Prime  Minister,  the  Right  Hon.  David 
Lloyd  George,  Earl  Balfour,  the  Right  Hon.  Andrew  Bonar  Law, 
and  the  Hon.  George  Baines.  We  have  also  representatives  of  the 
Scottish  nobility  in  the  perstm  of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  the  Duchess 
of  Atholl,  the  Marquis  and  Marchioness  of  Aberdeen.  Among  others, 
are  the  Moderators  of  the  Scottish  PresbyteriaA  Churches,  Dr.  J.  H. 
Jowett  of  London,  and  Dr.  F.  B.  Meyer,  London. 

We  have  secured  as  the  chairman  of  the  Convention  Council,  one  of 
Glasgow's  leading  ship  owners,  CoL  John  A.  Roxburgh.  The  vice- 
chairman  is  one  who  is  known  to  many  of  you  here,  James  Cunning- 
ham, a  justice  of  peace  of  the  city  of  Glasgow,  an  honored  citizen,  and 
a  worker  of  many  years  standing  in  many  good  causes. 

I  would  like  to  remind  you  of  a  motto  that  was  used  by  the  Scottish 
covenanters  in  1681.  Groups  of  these  brave  souls  were  accustomed  to 
meet  on  the  desolate  Scottish  moors  or  in  some  hidden  recess  in  the 
hills  where  they  might  be  safe  from  the  savage  persecutors  of  their 
form  of  religion.  At  these  meetings,  the  sturdy  covenanters  joined 
together  in  praise  and  testimony,  and  also  transacted  their  business. 
At  the  end  of  the  minutes  of  one  of  their  meetings  they  arranged  the 
words  which  were  at  once  a  challenge  and  a  watch  word  "LET  KING 
JESUS  REIGN."  Would  not  this  be  a  fitting  motto  for  the  great 
Glasgow  1924  Convention,  and  thus  help  on  the  day  of  His  coronation 
as  King  of  Kings  and  Lord  of  Lords  in  every  heart  and  in  every  land 
the  wide  world  over? 
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Builders  Together 

Hrary  H.  Merer,  D.D. 

Editor  Sunday  School  Publications,  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 

GRANTED  a  standardiied  system  of  public  education  placed  within 
the  reach  of  all  and  dominated  hy  the  controIUne:  ideals  of  k 
Christian  democracy,  what  should  the  churches  together  undertake  in 
the  way  of  a  distincdy  religious  program  of  instruction  and  training 
through  the  church  school  ?  What  constitutes  an  adequate  program  for 
North  America?  Generally  speaking,  such  a  program  should  provide 
equality  of  opportunity  for  Christiaii  nurture,  instruction,  and  training 
for  all  the  children  and  young  people  of  every  American  community, 
both  urban  and  rural. 

This  will  involve  the  provision  of  at  least  the  following  factors: 

1.  A  well  housed  and  well  equipped  standard  church  school 
(Sunday  or  week-day,  or  both)  within  the  reach  of  every  American 
boy  or  girl. 

2.  A  minimum  standard  curriculum  of  graded  instruction,  with 
prt^erly  qualified  and  accredited  teachers,  for  every  church  school! 

3.  A  minimum  standardized  church-school  institute,  trainii^ 
class  or  summer  school  within  the  reach  of  every  teacher,  oiEcer 
and  pastor  every  year. 

The  accomplishment  of  these  aims  would  require  the  hearty  co-op- 
eration of  all  evangelical  churches  and  religious-educational  agencies  in 
each  of  the  following  items : 

1.  The  careful  survey  and  appraisal  of  religious  educational 
needs  of  every  community  district. 

2.  A  more  economic  and  conq>leter  utilization  of  present  build- 
ings and  equipment  in  every  parish,  community,  and  district ;  with 
enrollments  limited  in  each  case  to  the  capacity  of  the  plant;  with 
double  sessions  if  necessary  to  accommodate  all  whom  these  build- 
ings and  equipment  must  serve. 

3.  The  proper  locating,  housing,  equipping,  and  maintenance  of 
new  schools  with  assignment  of  denommational  supervisory  respon- 
sibility in  such  a  way  as  to  meet  the  total  needs  of  the  community 
or  district  in  the  best  way  possible. 

4.  The  introduction  and  use  of  a  standardized  curriculum  of 
instruction  with  recreational  and  service  activities  including  both 
Sunday  and  week-day. 

5.  The  systematic  planning,  organization  and  conduct  of  train- 
ing classes  and  summer  schools  for  teachers,  officers,  pastors  and 
odier  leaders  of  youth  in  each  community  and  rural  district;  and 
the  establishment  of  courses  of  study  and  departments  of  religious 
ped^ogy  in  colleges  and  universities. 

6.  Continuing  adjustment  of  the  curriculum  and  organization 
'  of  every  school  thus  organized,  in  such  a  way  as  to  minister  with 
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equal  effectiveness  to  the  needs  of  pupils  and  students  of  varying 
ages,  environmental  surroundings  and  grades  of  natural  ability. 
Such  a  cooperative  program  will,  in  the  end,  involve  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  organized  activities  of  all  the  cooperating  denominations 
on  a  thoroughly  educational  basis.  The  need  of  such  reconstruction  has 
been  emphasized  in  admirable  fashion  by  Prof.  George  H.  Betts  in  his 
recent  book,  "The  New  Program  of  Religious  Education,"  and  by 
Prof.  John  E.  Stout,  in  his  illuminating  discussion  of  "The  Organiza- 
tion and  Administration  of  Religious  Education."  Just  what  this  re- 
construction will  involve,  and  just  what  the  resulting  organitation  and 
administrative  procedure  will  be,  cannot  be  determined  in  advance  of 
actual  agreement  with  regard  to  the  program  itself.  This  in  turn 
must  be  determined  with  reference  to  the  children  and  youth  of  each 
community.  Back  of  the  program  is  life  itself,  the  life  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  life  of  the  group.  It  is  this  life  in  it,  gradual  unfold- 
ing, which  the  program,  like  the  environment  must  be  made  to  serve. 
Of  that  life,  God  himself  is  the  architect.  We.  together,  are  bmldert 
in  his  and  in  its  service.  If  the  finished  product  after  it  leaves  ottr 
hands  is  to  express  in  any  measure  the  Architect's  plan,  it  behooves 
us  to  build  ivilh  care  each  minor  part. 

The  Challenge  of  the  New  Quadrennium 

Brief  Extbacts 
Arthnr  T.  Arnold 

TET  us  not  criticise  progress  in  other  fields  nor  limit  the  teaching  of 
'"'truth  in  any  other  form,  but  keep  constantly  in  mind  that  the  Usk 
which  challenges  us  in  the  new  quadrennium  is  twofold ; 

1.  To  parallel  the  program  of  general  education  with  a  program 
of  religious  (Christian)  education  of  equal  academic  worth. 

2.  To  lift  religious  (Christian)   education  into  the  same  state 
of  progress  as  that  of  general  education,  industry  and  pohtics. 

To  undertake  this  presents  an  additional  challenge  that  will  be  met — 
that  of  raising  an  adequate  budget  to  finance  such  a  tremendous  pro- 
gram.   This  cannot  be  done  on  a  penny  or  nickel  basis. 

Who  shall  contribute  to  such  a  budget?  I  answer  with  another 
question.  Who  are  the  beneficiaries?  Individuals,  churches,  Sunday 
schools,  communities. 

Dr.  R  B.  Chappall 

The  following  are  the  matters,  it  seems  to  me  to  which  we  should 
immediately  address  ourselves : 
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1.  An  intelligently  directed  country-wide  membership  campaign. 
This  should  be  preceded  by  a  careful  survey  of  the  entire  field  made 

by  all  the  denominations  working  together. 

2.  An  extensive  building  campaign.  Our  present  physical 
equipment  is  utterly  inadequate  even  for  our  present  Sunday  school 
enrollment.  It  will  require  the  investment  of  millions  of  dollars  to 
accommodate  properly  the  increase  which  may  be  brought  about  by 
the  kind  of  effort  suggested  above. 

3.  An  enlarged  program  of  leadership  training.  It  is  useless 
to  invite  the  young  to  come  into  our  Suntky  schools  unless  we  are 
prepared  to  meet  their  spiritual  needs  when  they  have  accepted  oiu: 
mvitation. 

4.  An  enlarged  program  of  religious  education.  An  hour  a  week 
is  utterly  insumcient  for  that  aspect  of  the  great  educational  task 
which  means  more  for  the  building  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  than 
all  the  others  combined. 

B.  W.  PrMtorina 

It  is  of  great  importance,  that  the  Sunday  school  be  builded  up — 
of  far  greater  importance  than  we  have  even  begun  to  realize ;  but  it 
is  more  vital  still,  that  the  church  be  builded  up. 

The  Church  is  the  fundamental  institution.  The  Sunday  school 
is  not  the  church  and  never  can  be  a  substitute  for  the  church.  The 
membership  of  the  one  is  not  identical  with  that  of  the  other.  It  is 
the  glory  of  the  Sunday  school  that  anybody,  anywhere,  in  any  condi- 
tion whatsoever,  can  be  a  member  of  the  school.  The  task  of  the 
church  is  larger  than  that  of  the  Sunday  school.  The  Sunday  school 
is  a  department  of  the  church.  As  such,  she  has  right  to  existenn 
only  as  she  becomes  a  contributor  to  and  a  builder  up  of  the  church. 

It  has  been  generally  circulated  that  65  per  cent  of  the  membership 
of  the  church  has  been  coming  directly  from  the  Sunday  school.  This 
has  been  somebody's  wild  guess.  The  facts  seem  to  be  that  only  about 
40  per  cent  of  the  membership  of  the  church  has  come  from  the  Sunday 
school.  This  becomes  all  the  more  startling  when  we  consider  that 
only  a  small  portion — a  mere  40  per  cent — of  those  once  members  of 
the  Giildren's  Division  of  the  Sunday  school  ever  make  an  open  accep- 
tance of  Jesus  Christ  Any  business  that  is  to  continue,  must  suc- 
ceed with  more  than  half  of  its  raw  materials. 

The  church  should  be  able  to  count  definitely  upon  at  least  85  per 
cent  of  the  juniors  and  adolescents  of  the  school  to  enter  her  member- 
ship, and  should  be  greatly  disturbed  if  such  natural,  annual  increase  if 
not  forthcoming.  The  challenge  of  the  new  quadrennium  to  the  Sunday 
schools  of  America  is  to  build  up  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ. 
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Preuhinaby  Stateuemt 
Rov.  Rofni  W.  Miller,  D.  D. 

The  challenge  for  the  new  quadrennium  is,  "The  Qudlenge  of  Co- 
operation, of  Confidence,  of  Cash  and  a  Challenge  for  the  Family  Cir- 
cle, for  the  Community,  for  the  Child  and  for  Christ  and  the  Church. 

Our  interest  in  any  enterprise  is  in  proportion  to  our  investment. 
The  challenge  is  to  every  denominationaJ  agency  as  well  as  to  ever^ 
Christian  worker  and  lover  of  children— to  "put  first  things  first"  If 
we  sing,  "Onward,  Christian  Soldierss"  and  "Like  a  mighty  army 
moves  the  Church  of  God"  then  we  must  furnish  the  munitions  of 
war  and  the  treasury  of  the  International  Sunday  School  Council  must 
be  as  well  supported  as  the  treasuries  of  our  denominational  agencies. 

The  Family  Circle — the  home — must  be  included  in  our  program. 
The  family  is  the  first  and  fundamental  agency  of  the  State  and 
church.  Why  not  inaugurate  in  the  next  year  A  United  Campaign  of 
Christian  EUIucation  for  the  Home,  enlisting  the  Federal  Council  of 
the  Churches  of  Christ,  the  various  denominational  agencies,  and  evei; 
possible  altruistic  and  philanthropic  agency  of  the  land?  Let  us  recog- 
nize the  family  Circle  as  a  distinct  and  definite  Department  of  united 
endeavor. 
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CHILDREN'S  DIVISION 

Report  to  the  Kuimi  City  Convention 

IN  this  document  an  endeavor  will  be  made  to  report  what  has  been 
d(»ie  during  the  past  quadrennium  to  promote  the  three  outstanding 
phases  of  our  work,  namely,  the  Children's  Division  educational  pro- 
gram; Children's  Division  field  organization;  Children's  Division  leader- 
ship training. 

(A)  In  1918  at  the  Buffalo  Convention  it  was  recognized  that  the 
purpose  for  which  the  Children's  Division  of  the  International  Stm- 
da?  School  Association  was  organized  is 

"To  afford  teachers  and  fathers  and  mothers  of  children  opportuni- 
ties for  training  which  will  enable  them  to  lead  children  to  an  accept- 
ance of  Jesus  Christ  as  Friend,  Helper,  and  Saviour  and  to  such  service 
to  others,  in  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  as  children  can  render. 

"To  afford  the  children  adequate  opportunities  for  receiving  the 
religious  nurture  and  education  which  will  lead  them  to  accept  and  pub- 
licly confess  Jesus  Christ  as  their  Savior,  and  to  desire  to  raider  Chris- 
tian service. 

"To  afford  the  children  adequate  opportunities  for  the  expression 
of  their  Christian  life  at  home,  at  school,  at  church,  at  play." 

(B)  In  order  to  realize  this  objective  a  promotion  program  was 
authorized  as  follows : 

1.  The  Denominational  or  Local  School  Standards  for  the  Cradle 
Roll,  Begimiers',  Primary,  and  Junior  Departments. 

2.  Tbt  Children's  Division  Sections  of  State,  Provincial,  CounQr, 
Townihtp,  District,  and  City  Sunday  School  Association  Conventions, 
Institutes,  Schools  of  Principles  and  Methods,  Community  Training 
Schools,  Week  Day  Schools  of  Religious  Education  and  VacaticMi 
Schools  of  Religion. 

3.  Special  State,  Provincial,  Coun^,  District,^  Township  or  Ci^ 
Institutes  for  the  purpose  of  affording  opportunities  for  training  to 
Sunday  School  teachers  and  parents  of  5»ildren  in  these  various  groupi. 

4.  Children's  Week  observance  for  the  purpose  of  arousing  the 
church  and  awakening  public  opinion  in  favor  of  the  religious  education 
of  all  children. 

5.  Conferences  with  leaders  of  other  organizations  at  work  for  the 
uplift  of  childhood  with  hope  of  future  co-operation. 

6.  Children's  Division  exhibits,  story  hours,  demonstrations  and 
institutes  in  state  and  coun^  agricultural  fairs  and  similar  gatherings^ 
both  urban  and  rural 
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7.  Community  Parent  Sund^  School  Teachers'  Aisodations  or- 
ganized for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  forces  in  a  given  community 
contributing  to  the  uplift  or  downfall  of  childhood,  and  building  a  pro- 
gram to  encourage  helpful  and  eliminate  evil  influences. 

8.  Aid  in  passage  of  bills  for  safe-guarding  childhood  proposed  in 
National  and  State  or  Provincial  legislative  bodies. 

9.  Organization  and  supervision  of  the  field  by  the  appointment  of 
State,  Provincial,  County  and  District  Sunday  School  Association  Chil- 
dren's Division  Superintendents  and  Committees. 

10.  Training  for   Sunday  School   Association  Children's   Division 

a.  Reading  Course  for  County  and  Township  or  District  Chil- 

dren's Division  Superintendents. 

b.  Workers'  Manual  for  State  and  Provincial  Children's  Divi- 

sion Superintendents, 
c-   Efficiency     Conferences     for     State,     Provincial,     County, 
Township   or   District   Children's    Division   Superintend- 
ents, 
d.  International  Training  Schools. 
Points  1  to  8  inclusive  cover  the  educational  program  for  the  Chil- 
dren's Division.    Point  9  cavers  the  Children's  Division  Field  organ- 
ization  plans  and  Point  10  covers  the  Children's  Division  Sunday  School 
Association  Leadership  Training  plana. 

(C)  A  Children's  Division  Committee  was  appointed  to  co-operate 
with  the  Children's  Division  Superintendent  in  outlining  promotioD 
plans  for  recommendation  to  and  adoption  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. Mr.  Ives  L.  Harvey  of  Pennsylvania  was  the  interested  and 
loyal  Chairman  until  February,  1921,  when  he  resigned  on  account  of 
circumstances  which  prevented  him  giving  so  much  time  to  the  work. 
Mr.  Lansing  F,  Smith  was  appointed  to  succeed  Mr,  Harvey  and  has 
served  since  that  time.  Shortly  after  Mr.  Smith  became  Chairman,  a 
new  Children's  Division  Committee  was  appointed.  The  personnel 
includes  ten  denominational  elementary  leaders  and  eleven  State  and 
Provincial  Children's  Division  Superintendents.  The  International 
Children's  Division  Superintendent  wishes  to  express  her  sincere  appre- 
ciation of  the  work  of  this  Committee  and  to  say  "Thank  you"  to 
every  member. 

Prockbss  in  the  Pkomotiok  of  Educational  Progkau 
1.  Tht  Promotion  of  Local  School  Standards:  These  standards 
are  those  adopted  by  the  Sunday  School  Council  of  Evangelical  De- 
nominations in  January,  191fi,  and  approved  by  the  International  Execu- 
tive Committee  February,  1916.  Ever  since  that  time  the  International 
Sunday  School  Association  has   promoted  them,  and  has  done  the 
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work  30  faithfully  and  successfully  that  at  present  most  of  the  State 
and  Provincial  Associations  are  suggesting  their  use  to  all  local  schooU 
as  guides  to  a  larger,  better  service  to  childhood,  as  far  as  Christian 
education  is  concerned.  To  assist  this  promotion,  the  Children's  Divi- 
sion Superintendent  has  prepared  leaflets  which  have  been  approved  by 
the  former  Committee  on  Education  and  the  International  Executive 
Committee.  Many  of  the  State  Associations  use  these  leaflets,  end  the 
result  ii  that  thousands  of  them  get  into  the  hands  of  local  school 
workers  every  year,  carryijig  to  such  workers  suggestions  for  improving 
their  work.    This  set  of  leaflets  include  the  following: 

Our  Babies— Our  Beginners — Our  Primary  Children — Our  Juniors, 
Missionary  Education  for  Children — Temperance  Education  for  Qiil- 
drtn — Local  Sunday  School  Department  Standards — Outline  of  Graded 
Supplemental  Lessons. 

Some  of  the  State  Associations  following  the  lead  of  the  Inter- 
national Association  have  prepared  their  own  leaflets,  and  in  an  effort 
to  persuade  local  schools  to  take  the  first  steps  toward  better  educa- 
tional work,  have  named  certain  points  on  which  the  schools  shall  be 
checked.  The  use  of  such  a  checking  system  in  these  states  has  so 
inspired  and  encouraged  the  local  school  workers  to  greater  efiort  that 
the  International  Children's  Division  Committee  has  appointed  a  sub- 
committee to  outline  a  checking  system,  which  can  be  suggested  for 
the  use  of  all  Children's  Division  field  workers,  both  denonunational 
and  assodational.  Their  subcommittee's  report  will  be  handed  to 
the  proper  persons  for  consideration  during  the  new  quadrennium. 

2.  Children't  Week.  The  Children's  Week  Observance  plan  was 
first  suggested  in  the  spring  of  1917,  for  the  purpose  of  arousing  deep 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  general  public,  as  well  as  the  church  mem- 
bers, in  the  religious  education  of  children.  It  has  proved  to  be  a  most 
successful  method.  The  last  two  years  thousands  of  commimities  in 
all  the  states  and  many  of  the  provinces  observed  the  Week,  these 
communities  either  adopting  or  adapting  the  suggestions  made  by  the 
International  Association  through  its  auxiliaries,  the  State,  Provincial 
and  County  Associations.  The  features  of  the  observance  varied  in 
different  communities,  but  included  pageants,  parades,  institutes,  mass 
meetings,  house  to  house  visitation,  motion  picture  house  surveys,  song 
festivals,  distribution  of  literature,  and  story  hours  and  play  hours  for 
the  children  themselves.  Publicity  was  given  to  the  observance  br 
local  churches,  parent-teacher  associations,  men's  and  women's  dubs, 
chambers  of  commerce,  department  stores,  street  car  companies,  motion 
picture    houses,   billboard  companies,    business    men    and   womei^    re- 
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ligious  and  secular  m^azines,  and  some  denominational  Sunday  School 
Boards. 

Althoosb  our  Sunday  School  Assodatiotu  have  always  emphasized 
the  Community  Program,  they  have  also  promoted  «  local  school 
observance  at  the  same  time,  believing  that  the  church  members  them- 
selves should  be  the  persons  to  lead  the  other  members  of  the  com- 
munity  in  an  enlarged  effort  to  meet  the  spiritual  needs  of  childhood- 
The  suggested  local  school  observance  program  has  always  been  the 
kind  of  thing  that  would  emphasize  the  attabment  of  the  denomina- 
tional standards  for  the  Cradle  Roll,  Beginners',  Primary  and  Junior 
departments.  As  a  result,  hundreds  of  local  Sunday  Schools  of  all 
denominations,  north,  south,  east  and  west,  have  observed  the  Wedc 
in  some  way  ever  since  1917. 

In  1921,  however,  thousands  more  of  local  schools  observed  the 
Week  because  m  addition  to  the  promotion  of  the  observance  by  the 
Sunday  School  Associations  there  was  official  promotion  from  their 
denominational  headquarters. 

In  1922  Children's  Week  date  was  April  30  to  May  7.  It  is  too 
soon  to  have  definite  reports,  but  there  are  four  outstanding  reasons 
for  believing  that  the  observance  was  very  wide  and  very  fruitful: 

(a)  The  State  and  Provincial  Associations  gave  more  time  and 
money  to  the  promotion  of  the  observance. 

(b)  Many  Denominational  Sunday  School  Boards  recognized  the 
movement  offically  and  supported  the  observance  by  the  publication  of 
special  literature. 

(c)  Other  organizations  with  nation  wide  influence  gave  larger  co- 
operation than  ever  before. 

(d)  Many  religious  and  secular  papers  and  magazines  gave  splendid 
publicity  to  the  observance. 

Reports  show  that  the  "Week"  was  officially  promoted  by  forty- 
three  State  and  Provincial  Associations  and  that  it  was  observed  by 
it  least  some  communities  in  every  unit  of  the  International  Field. 

3.  ChUdren's  Division  Exhibits,  Demonstrations,  InstituUt,  Story 
Hours  and  Play  Hours  in  AgricultHral  Fairs.  The  promotion  of  this 
feature  of  our  program  has  been  carried  on  chiefly  by  correspondence 
and  by  conference  with  State  and  County  Children's  Division  Super- 
intendents. The  results,  however,  in  the  places  where  such  exhibits 
have  been  made,  have  been  so  fruitful  and  far  reaching  that  our 
Committee  decided  that  a  promotion  leaflet  must  be  prepared  and  cir- 
culated. 

Twenty-two  states  and  provinces  report  the  promotion  of  this  phase 
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of  work  during  the  past  year,    The  results  of  these  exhibits,  institutes 
and  demonstrations  have  included: 

(1>    A  new  conception  of  the  importance  of  relu:ious  education. 

(2)  A  new  respect  for  the  church  and  Sunday  School  as  an  instita- 

(3)  A  larger  interest  in  providing  religious  education  for  the  chil- 


4.  Commtinily  Church  Parent-Teacher  Meetings  and  Assoctatioiu. 
For  a  long  time,  Association  Children's  Division  workers  have  felt 
that  the  parents  and  teachers  of  children  tn  any  given  commnnity 
should  have  some  simple  organization  through  which  to  study  con- 
tinually the  forces  in  that  community  which  contribute  to  either  the 
uplift  or  downfall  of  childhood,  and  build  from  time  to  time  a  definite 
forward  step  program  for  the  community  which  would  provide  for 
the  children  opportunities  for  getting  the  best  all-round  education  and 
training,  physical,  mental,  social  and  religious;  this  community  pro- 
gram to  be  built  with  the  co-operation  of  church,  public  school,  and 
child  welfare  leaders.  Thus  for  several  years  a  number  of  our  workers 
have  been  experimenting  with  Community  Church  Parent-Teacher 
meetings.  In  December,  1920,  the  International  Children's  Division 
Committee  examined  various  ineces  of  mimeographed  promotion  liter- 
ature sent  in  by  some  of  the  State  Children's  Division  Superintendents, 
and  the  following  action  was  voted: 

"We  recommend  that  the  material  on  this  subject,  submitted  by  Miss 
Beard,  be  presented  to  Mrs.  Baldwin  for  consideration  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  possible  leaflet  on  Communis  Parent-Teacher  Organizations." 

In  January,  1921,  the  Sunday  School  Council  of  Evangelical  De- 
nominations, and  in  February,  1921,  the  International  Executive  Com- 
mittee, voted  as  follows: 

"Inasmuch  as  the  development  of  family  religion  is  the  very  heart  of 
the  Adult  Division  program,  and  that  the  nurture  of  children  is  insep- 
arably connected  herewith,  we  (the  Adult  Division)  assume  responsi- 
bility for  the  promotion  of  Parent  Training  and  Parent-Teacher  As- 
sociations, recognizing  that  all  such  promotion  should  be  in  close  co- 
operation with  other  interested  divisions." 

Therefore,  early  in  1921,  the  Adult  Division  leaflet  No.  342,  entitled 
"Church  Parent-Teacher  Associations  and  Communis  Institutes,"  was 
prepared  with  the  Young  People's  Division  and  Children's  Division 
Superintendents  co-operating,  and  the  leaflet  has  been  used  during  the 
past  year  in  the  promotion  of  this  work.     In  November,  1921,  the 
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Children's  Division  Cammittee  examined  the  leaflet  and  made  sug- 
gestions for  making  it  more  helpful,  which  suggestions  the  Adult  Coin- 
mittee  accepted,  in  December. 

Twenty-three  States  have  been  attempting  experiments  in  this  phase 

S-  Child  Welfare  Legislation.  The  promotion  of  this  item  ha* 
been  carried  on  by  correspondence,  in  convention  addresses,  and  in 
co-operation  with  the  Adult  Division.    We  have  tried  to  do  two  things : 

(a)  In  co-operation  with  the  International  Adult  Division  to  in- 
form the  field  in  regard  to  bills  in  Congress  which  need  the  attention  of 
Sunday  School  voters. 

(b)  To  urge  the  State  Children's  Division  Superintendents  to  in- 
form themselves  in  regard  to  bills  of  such  character  being  considered  m 
their  respective  State  Legislatures,  and  to  seek  the  co-operation  of  the 
Young  People's,  Adult  and  School  Administration  Divisions  in  an  effort 
to  rally  the  Sunday  School  forces  whenever  they  are  needed  to  dtleod 
the  rights  of  the  children. 

Thirteen  units  report  promotion  of  this  work. 

6.  Co-operation  with  Other  Organixatiom  at  Work  for  the  Uplift 
of  Childhood,  Ever  since  the  Buffalo  Convention  in  1918,  our  Asso- 
ciation has  urged  co-operation  with  outstanding  organizations  interested 
in  Child  Welfare  Thus  in  different  parts  of  our  field  our  Children's 
Division  workers  have  acted  upon  the  suggestion  and  found  it  produc- 
tive of  fine  results.  In  December,  1919,  our  Children's  Division  Com- 
mittee felt  that  we  were  ready  for  promotion  literature.  A  leaflet  for 
this  purpose  entitled  "Community  Organizations  Interested  in  Child 
Welfare"  was  prepared  by  the  International  Children's  Division  Super- 
intendent in  collaboration  with  a  few  of  the  State  Superintendents  and 
was  approved  by  the  Children's  Division  Committee  and  Committee 
on  Education  in  December,  19^.  It  was  published  early  in  1921, 
and  has  been  sent  out  to  State  and  County  Children's  Division  Super- 
intendents. It  states  briefly  the  aim  of  the  work  of  the  following 
organizations,  lists  their  literature  most  helpful  to  Sunday  School 
parents  and  teachers,  and  suggests  ways  of  co-operating  with  them: 

American  Library  Association — Children's  Bureau,  U.  S'.  Dnart- 
ment  of  Labor — International  Anti- Cigarette  League — National  Child 
Labor  Committee — National  Child  Welfare  Association — National  Con- 
gress of  Mothers  and  Parent-Teacher  Associations — National  Motion 
rictttfe  League — National  Kindergarten  Association— Playground  and 
Recreation  Association. 

The  circulation  of  this  leaflet  has  resulted  in  a  dearer  onderstand- 
ing  of  the  work  of  these  organizations  and  a  larger  co-operation  with 
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them  on  the  part  of  our  Association  Children's  EKvision  workers,  and 
a  fine  appreciation  of  the  service  we  have  rendered  them  on  the  part 
of  the  leaders  in  these  organizations.  In  addition,  a  number  have 
offered  definite  co-operation  especially  in  the  promotion  of  our  Chil- 
dren's Week  observance. 

Twenty-nine  report  the  promotion  of  cooperation  with  such  organ- 
izations. 

7.  Week-Day  Sehoolt  of  Religion  and  Daily  Vacation  Schools  of 
Religion.  All  through  the  quadrennium  by  correspondence  and  per- 
sonal conference,  advice  in  regard  to  curricula,  text-books  and  faculties, 
has  been  given  leaders  interested  in  these  schools. 

II.  Children's  Division  Okganization 
The  status  of  Children's  Division  Work  can  be  gauged  readily  by 
noting  the  provision  made  for  the  promotion  of  the  educational  pro- 
gram by  the  various  State  and  Provincial  Sunday  School  Associa- 
tions. Where  there  is  an  employed  Children's  Division  Worker,  it  is 
more  or  less  successful  depending  upon  the  proportion  of  time  which 
must  be  given  to  general  Association  work.  It  is  much  less  successful 
in  fields  where  there  are  part-time  Superintendents,  volunteer  Super- 
intendents, or  where  the  general  secretary  must  assume  this  responsi- 
bility in  addition  to  his  general  work. 

Because  so  much  depends  on  adequate  supervision  and  fine  organi- 
zation, a  standard  has  been  used  during  the  quadrennium  to  measure 
and  grade  such  supervision  and  organization.    The  points  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Division  section  are  as  follows: 
Salaried  Children's   Division   Superintendent  giving  full  time  to 

Children's  Division  work 4 

With  other  responsibilities -1 

Superintendent  without  salary 1 

Volunteer,  merely  nominal   1 

Children's  Division  Committee I 

Regular  Meetings   I 

100%  organized  counties  (or  districts  or  regions)  with  Children's 

Division  Superintendents  4 

100%  organized  counties  with  active  Qiildren's  Division  Superin- 
tendents    ' 4 

Children's  Division  Efiiciency  Conference  in  connection  with  State 

Convention    5i 

Children's  Division  Efiiciency  Conference  in  ccmnection  with  County 

Association  Ofiicer  Training  Conference ^ 

Separate  Efiiciency  Conference 1 

Students  in  International  Training  School  2 

50%  counties  promoting  and  participating  in  Children's  Wedc 2 
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The  highest  number  of  points  ii  20.  Those  receiving  16  or  orer 
■re  as  follows: 

Pennsylvania  19,8  Colorado 1? 

New  Jersey 18.S  Indiana  If 

Missouri    17  New  York 17 

Ohio  17  Vermont 17 

CcMinectlcut 16  Illinois 16 

Massachusetts   16  West  Virginia 16 

FiEU  Conditions 

Field  Forci.  The  following  State  and  Provincia]  Associations  have 
employed  Children's  Division  Superintendents  for  full  or  part-time: 
California,  So.,  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Georgia,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Maritime  Provinces  (New  Bruns- 
wick, Nova  Scotia,  Prince  Edward  Island),  Michigan,  Mississippi,  Mis- 
souri, New  Jersey,  New  Yorlc,  Oklahoma,  Ontario,  Oregon,  Penn- 
sylvania, Quebec,  South  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Washington,  R,  West 
Virginia,  Wisconsin— a  total  of  twenty-seven. 

Fifteen  Associations  have  volunteer  Superintendents,  some  of  whom 
are  rendering  fine  service,  others  of  whom  do  little  chiefly  because  of 
no  overhead  organization  or  supervision.  The  Associations  are  Alberta, 
Arizona,  Arkansas,  British  Columbia,  California,  North,  Cuba,  Dela- 
ware, Hawaii,  Kentucky,  Mainev  Minnesota,  New  Hampshire,  Sas- 
katchewan, Vermont  and  Washington,  W. 

In  ten  Associations  the  general  secretary  is  making  some  attempt 
to  promote  the  Children's  Week  in  addition  to  his  other  work.  The 
Associations  are:  Massachusetts,  Nebraska,  North  Carolina,  North 
Dakota,  Ohio,  Rhode  Island,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Wyoming  and  Virginia. 

Twenty-six  Associations  report  Children's  Division  committees  that 
confer  with  and  advise  the  Children's  Division  Superintendents. 

Only  three  City  and  County  Sunday  School  Associations  have  em- 
plojred  Children's  Division  Superintendents:  Buffalo,  Hennepin  Coun^, 
Minn.,  and  the  Albany,  New  York  Division,  but  60  per  cent  of  the 
counties  of  the  International  field  report  active  Children's  Division 
Superintendents. 

Thirty-six  states  have  been  visited  by  the  International  Chil- 
dren's Division  Superintendent  in  the  interest  of  the  Children's  Division 
work  during  the  quadrennium. 

The  field  visitation  has  included  attendance  at  State,  Provincial,  and 
County  Conventions;  Children's  Division  Institutes;  Schools  of  Princi- 
plet  and  Methods;   Financial  Campaigns;    Executive  and  Education 
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Committee  Meetings;  International  Training  Schools;  and  Spedal 
Meetings.  The  number  of  addresses  delivered  is  over  a  thousand  and 
the  mileage  is  about  one  hundred  thousand.  The  figures  are  1094 
addresses  and  the  mileage  98,121. 

III.  Children's  Division  Leadership  Tbaining 

Children's  Division  Leadership  Training  includes   the  training  of 

Sunday  School  Association  Children's  Division  Superintendents  and  the 

Community   Training  of   Children's   Division   leaders  in   local   Sunday 

Schools.     Opportunities  for  such  training  are  offered  as  follows : 

1.  Children's  Division  Sections  of  AssociatioH  Conventions,  Stale, 
County,  District  or  Township.  Every  Sunday  School  Association  has  at 
least  one  meeting  a  year  to  which  local  school  workers  and  Association 
workers  are  invited.  This  is  the  annual  convention.  In  order  that  both 
the  people  who  attend  church,  and  those  who  do  not,  may  be  aroused 
to  take  a  larger  and  more  definite  interest  in  the  Christian  education  of 
children,  the  International  Sunday  School  Association  stands  for  a  pre- 
sentation of  principles  and  methods  of  children's  work  in  every  con- 
vention. This  presentation  should  include  both  the  local  school  and 
community  aspects,  and  this  type  of  program  is  suggested  constantly  by 
the  International  Sunday  School  Association  to  the  State  and  Provincial 
Children's  Division  Superintendents  and  General  Secretaries. 

During  the  past  year  the  local  school  Children's  Division  work  was 
presented  in  every  state  and  provincial  convention.  According  to  the 
lastest  reports,  the  Association  Children's  Division  work  was  presented 
in  thirty-five  state  and  provincial  conventions  during  the  past  year. 

2.  Special  Children's  Division  Institutes  for  Training  Sunday  School 
Teachers  and  Parents,  In  addition  to  the  presentation  of  tiie  local 
school  children's  work  at  the  annual  Association  conventions,  we  con- 
sider it  most  desirable  to  arrange  for  County,  Township  or  City  Chil- 
dren's Division  two-  or  three-session  institutes,  at  which  time  attention 
is  centered  upon  the  work  for  and  with  children.  Such  institutes  are 
suftgested  in  the  Worker's  Manual  and  by  correspondence  with  the  State 
Children's  Division  Superintendents,  and  many  of  the  State  Superin- 
tendents are  now  planum^  and  conducting  such  institutes. 

Thirty  states  and  provmces  reported  having  held  such  institutes  dur- 
ing the  past  year. 

3.  The  Children's  Division  Sections  of  Community  Training  Schools. 
During  the  quadrennium  assistance  has  been  given  from  time  to  time 

by  correspondence  and  in  personal  conference  to  workers  engaged  in 
this  phase  of  work  by  suggestions  in  regard  to  courses,  text  books  and 
instructors. 

4.  Efficiency  Conferences  for  Sunday  School  Association  Children's 
Division  Workers.  These  conferences  are  arranged  for  the  purpose  of 
offering  to  State,  County  and  City  Children's  Division  Superintendents 
opportunities  for  becoming  acquainted  with  and  discussing  the  Sunday 
School  Association  Children's  Division  program.    In  such  a  conference 
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they  are  greatly  helped  by  definite  explanation  of  the  work,  by  sugges- 
tions in  regard  to  various  relationships  and  by  fellowship  with  other 
■uch  workers. 

Seventeen  units  report  such  conferences  durine  the  past  year. 

5.   The  Worker's  Manual.     Soon  after  the  Buffalo  Conventioi 


Worker's  Manual  for  State  and  Provincial  Children's  Division  Super- 
intendents was  issued.  It  contains  valuable  information  in  regard  to 
the  International  Sunday  School  Association's  Children's  Division  Pro- 
gram and  methods  of  work,  end  gives  detailed  suggestions  in  regard  to 
all  the  phases  of  State  Association  Children's  Division  Work.  Mamr 
of  the  State  Children's  Division  workers  have  testified  as  to  its  helpful- 
ness, although  it  is  a  bit  out  of  date  at  present.  It  should  be  revised 
immediately  after  the  Kansas  City  Convention, 

6.  The  Reading  Course  for  County  Children's  Division  Superin- 
tendenls.  The  International  Children's  Division  Committee  prepared 
this  reading  course  about  two  years  ago.  It  has  been  approved  by  the 
old  Committee  on  Education  and  is  being  promoted  by  State  Associa- 
tions which  prepare  their  own  printed  or  mimeographed  promotion 
literature.  It  is  doing  much  to  make  our  County  Children's  Division 
Superintendents  intelligent  in  regard  to  Sunday  School  Association  Chil- 
dren's Division  work. 

7.  The  International  Training  Schools.  These  schools  are  located 
at  Conference  Point,  Lake  Geneva,  Wisconsin;  at  Geneva  Point,  Lake 
Winnispesaukee,  New  Hampshire;  and  at  Geneva  Glen,  Morrison,  Col- 
orado. The  Children's  Division  Courses  offered  at  these  schools  have 
been  approved  by  the  old  Committee  on  Education,  and  they  are  for 
Sunday  School  Association  workers  both  paid  and  volunteer.  During 
the  quadrennium  there  have  been  twenty-eight  students  graduated  with 
Children's  Division  Honors. 

Since  the  International  Children's  Division  Superintendent  not  only 
promotes  these  training  schools,  but  directs  the  Children's  Division 
work,  you  will  be  interested  to  know  that  twenty-one  Children's  Divi- 
sion courses  were  offered  in  1921,  at  Conference  Point  and  Geneva 
Point.  It  is  part  of  her  work  to  outline  each  course  in  detail ;  to  employ 
die  Children's  Division  faculty;  to  assign  each  Children's  Division 
Section  student ;  and  to  aid  the  graduates  in  preparing  their  theses.  Ten 
of  the  present  State  and  Provincial  Children's  Division  Superintendents 
are  graduates  of  these  schools,  and  a  number  of  the  others  are  now 
attendants  of  the  schools.  Also  a  number  of  volunteer  County  Chil- 
dren's Mvision  Superintendents  are  graduates,  and  many  others  are  now 
attending  the  schools. 

8.  State  and  FrovinHai  Children's  Division  Conierenees.  Once  a 
year  it  is  desirable  that  the  State  and  Provincial  Children's  Division 
Superintendents  meet  for  conference  and  discussion  of  the  Sunday 
School  Association  Children's  Division  program.    This  conference  will 

?rove  helpful  beyond  measure  in  developing  such  leaders.  The  con- 
erence  was  held  in  1922,  on  February  10,  11  and  12,  at  the  Chicago 
Beach  Hotel.  The  findings  were  most  interesting  and  helpful  and  were 
mailed  to  all  State  and  Provincial  Children's  Division  Superintendents. 
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IV.  Children's  Division  General  PsouonoN 
In  addition  to  the  above  promotion  activities,  the  Children's  Division 
Superintendent  has  cared  for  all  the  Children's  Division  correspondence 
which  comes  into  the  International  Office,  which  averages  over  live 
thousand  personal  letters  and  fifteen  hundred  circular  letters,  each 
year  of  the  quadrenniunL  The  promotion  leaflets  have  been  kept  up 
to  date  and  the  necessaiy  new  leaflets  written.  The  Children's  Division 
pages  of  The  StarcMigkt,  which  is  the  organ  of  the  Intenutional  Sun- 
day School  Association,  have  been  provided  during  the  four  years. 

V.   Recduubkdations 
Tlie  woiic  of  the  Children's  Division  is  of  such  evident  and  eminent 
importance  that  it  seems  urgent  as  well  as  wise  to  recommend  that  the 
International  Sunday  School  Council  of  Religious  Education  maVe  the 
following  provision  tor  caring  for  this  work: 

1.  The  preparation  and  adoption  of  an  adequate  educational  program. 

2.  The  preparation  and  adoption  of  an  adequate  promotion  program. 

3.  The  employment  of  an  adequate  staff  to  carry  on  the  worlc,  which 
should  include  a  Superintendent  and  an  office  secretary  and  stenog- 
rapher, with  adequate  office  space  and  equipment. 

4.  The  provision  of  free  promotion  literature  especially  for  needy 
fields. 

5.  A  Visitation  of  needy  and  mission  fields. 

6.  Conferences  with  State  and  Provincial  Children's  Division  Super- 
intendents in  their  own  home  offices. 

7.  An  annual  conference  of  State  and  Provincial  Children's  Divi- 
sion Superintendents  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  International  Sun- 
day School  Council  of  Religious  Education,  and  directed  by  the  Inter- 
national Children's  Division  Superintendent. 

8.  The  revision  of  the  Children's  Division  Worker's  Manual. 

9.  The  Maintenance  of  the  high  standard  of  the  Children's  Division 
courses  in  the  International  Training  Schools. 

Hoping  that  the  Convention  will  support  and  provide  for  these  for- 
ward steps,  this  report  is 

Respectfully  submitted  by 

Lansing  F,  Smith,  Chairman. 

Maud  Junkin    Baldwin,   Superintendent. 
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Coofcrences  (or  those  interested  in  the  Childrcn't  Dirltion  were 
arranged  for  teachers,  superintendents  and  other  officials  concerned 
with  children.  The  program  was  carried  ont  tinder  the  leadership 
of  Mrs.  Mand  Junkin  Baldwin,  division  superintendent  In  addition 
to  the  general  conferences  of  the  department,  other  meetings  with 
addresses  of  interest  to  those  present  were  held  for  Junior  teachers, 
with  an  overflow  meeting.  Junior  superintendents.  Primary  teachers, 
Primary  superintendents,  Cradle  Roll  workers,  and  state,  county  and 
denominational  Children's  Divisicm  superintendents. 

On  account  of  lack  of  space  only  a  few  of  the  addresses  at  these 
conferences  are  printed  here. 


^nritual  Ideals  for  the  Cliurcb  School  in  the 
Qiristian  Education  of  Children 

Antoinette  Abemethy  Lamoreraaz 

THOSE  of  us  who  are  working  with  a  child  to  supply  all  that 
nurture  demands  as  he  is  building  character  need  the  guidance  of 
ideals.  They  only  define  for  us  what  we  desire  to  have  brought  to 
pass  in  the  lives  of  children  because  we  deem  these  results  the  greatest 
possible  good  for  them. 

I  have  selected  some  spiritual  ideals  which  seem  to  me  fundamental, 
and  I  want  to  state  them  very  simply  in  the  form  of  declarations  of 
purpose. 

The  first  ideal  is  a  background  for  all  which  follows.  "/  will 
tndeavor  to  teach  so  wisely  that  nothing  will  have  to  be  discarded 
as  the  children  grow  in  knowledge  and  experience." 

One  of  the  tragedies  of  life  is  the  mental  breaking-up  which  comes 
in  the  later  teen  years,  when  larger  knowledge  and  experience  do 
not  fit  into  earlier  training.  The  growth  of  the  child's  life  mentally, 
socially,  and  spiritually  ought  to  be  just  as  unbroken  and  progressive 
as  his  physical  life.  It  is  a  sin  against  him  when  he  is  taught  tlirough 
lessons  or  life  that  which  will  not  fit  into  larger  lessons  and  broader 
experience  later  on.  He  can  receive  only  a  small  amount  of  truth  at 
first,  but  it  must  be  that  which  can  be  built  upon  all  through  his  lif^ 
or,  to  change  the  figure,  it  must  be  the  good  seed  which  shall  bring 
forth  a  harvest  of  thought,  attitude,  relationships,  and  conduct  which 
does  not  need  to  be  thrown  away  as  valueless  in  the  later  experiences 
of  life. 
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The  ucond  ideal  is  also  a  background  for  all  that  fotlowt.  "/  wSI 
seek  to  have  tht  children  leant  what  tht  great  valitet  of  lift  are." 
I  do  not  mean  "learn"  so  that  they  can  recite  a  list  of  values,  but 
unconsciously  to  acquire  an  inner  urge  toward  these  things,  a  recogni- 
tion that  they  are  the  supreme  values  and  consequently  a  trend  of 
life  and  conduct  toward  their  realization. 

Our  children  are  living  in  a  turmoil  of  dashing  standards  and 
appraisal  of  values.  Wealth,  society,  pleasure,  power,  are  all  held  up 
by  their  devotees  as  the  greatest  good.  The  voice  of  the  Master  as 
he  calls  down  through  the  ages,  "Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God 
and  his  righteousness,"  is  almost  unheard  in  the  din  of  these  other 
voices.  But  we  have  heard  again  and  again  in  these  sessions  that 
Jesus  Christ  and  his  principles  are  the  only  solution  of  the  world 
problem.  If  we  can  help  our  children  really  to  discover  for  them- 
selves that  trying  to  show  good  will  toward  all  the  Father's  children 
everywhere,  helping  to  bring  joy  to  their  lives,  living  so  that  kindness 
and  goodness  shall  spread  in  the  world,  all  this  because  tbey  are 
motivated  by  love  for  the  Father  and  others,  brings  the  most  joyous 
experiences  that  life  can  know,  we  will  have  realized  this  ideal. 

This  appreciation  and  acceptance  of  values  comes  more  from 
unconscious  absorption  than  from  any  other  source  in  the  early 
life  of  the  child.  What  he  hears  praised  spontaneously,  what  he  hears 
most  often  discussed  with  favoring  mental  attitude,  what  people  about 
him  are  seeking  to  do  in  ordinary,  voluntary  conduct,  these  things 
devate  themselves  in  his  mind  as  values  to  be  sou^t  and  the  deep 
rootedness  and  force  of  this  unconscious  tuition  we  can  not  measure. 

The  story  to  which  he  listens  in  Sunday  school  is  a  powerful  force 
in  realizing  this  ideal,  provided  in  the  telling  of  it  a  child  can  feel 
the  teacher's  admiration  tor  the  spiritual  values  which  it  sets  fordi. 
But  all  this  must  be  only  subsidiary  to  the  greater  teaching  values  of 
his  own  personal  experience  in  doing  these  acts  of  good  will  containing 
spiritual  values,  and  learning  through  conduct,  which  is  the  only  way 
in  which  any  spiritual  truth  can  really  be  learned,  its  supreme  value 
for  himself  and  for  others. 

"I  will  lead  the  children  to  know  the  Heavenly  Father  and  find  him 
in  their  daily  life." 

I  put  the  two  together  for  they  are  not  always  so  related.  Many 
people  who  believe  in  a  heavenly  Father  have  lost  hira  out  of  dai^ 
living.    They  live  orphaned  lives  lonely,  burdened,  joyless. 

Our  graded  lessons  have  the  great  objective  in  the  earlier  years  of 
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leading  a  child  to  know  hia  Father.  We  all  accept  that  as  fundamental. 
I  want  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  relating  the  Father  to  daily 
life  and  events  in  the  world.  This  is  not  done  primarily  by  instruction 
but  by  absorption.  If  a  child  is  in  the  atmosphere  of  tiiis  loving 
spontaneous  recognition  of  the  Father's  co-operating  presence  in  daily 
living;  it  imperceptibly  becomes  a  reality  to  him,  and  then  instruction 
but  adds  weight  to  what  he  has  absorbed. 

"/  will  endeavor  to  help  the  children  know  Jems  Christ  at  their 
loving  Friend,  Helper,  Leader,  and  Savior  and  before  they  leave  the 
Junior  Department  acknowledge  themselves  as  his  loyal  followers." 

All  our  teaching  is  directed  towards  this.  We  try  to  help  the  little 
child  know  Jesus  as  a  loving  Friend,  ministering  to  his  life  as  an 
expression  of  his  love.  Later  comes  the  larger  thought  of  Jesus  as 
Leader  calling  men  to  follow  his  way  of  living  and  enlist  under  his 
Captaincy.  The  consciousness  of  his  work  as  Savior  is  not  as  it  is 
in  mature  lite.  A  Junior  will  not  have  the  black  sense  of  sin  which  a 
man  rescued  in  a  mission  will  have,  nor  will  he  have  the  sense  of  sin 
that  grows  with  the  years,  but  he  can  have,  early,  a  recognition  of 
what  the  Psalmist  calls  "redeeming  life  from  destruction."  He  can 
see  how  Jesus  Christ  makes  possible  the  fullest  use  of  every  day  and 
of  every  power,  that  nothing  shall  be  wasted  or  lost  in  his  lite,  and 
he  will  learn  with  ever  increasing  gladness  how  Jesus  Christ  as  Saviour 
can  take  away  the  sin  which  will  poison  and  destroy  the  lite  he  so 
eagerly  wants  to  express. 

"/  will  lead  the  children  to  worship  in  spirit  and  in  trtUh." 

Worship  is  recognizing  the  "worthship"  of  the  Father  and  his  son 
Jesus  Christ.  It  is  reverently  recognizing  the  value  of  spiritual  things. 
It  is  the  outreaching  of  the  spirit  of  the  child  toward  his  heavenly  Father 
who  waits  with  eager  hungry  heart  to  receive  that  contact  ''The 
Father  seeketh  such  to  worship  hira."  In  this  reaching  toward  him 
there  is  a  real  contact.  "If  with  all  your  heart  ye  truly  seek  him  ye 
shall  ever  surely  find  him,"  Thus  saith  the  Lord.  This  is  not  a 
beautiful  dream  or  a  theoretical  experience  but  one  of  the  great  verities 
of  life.  It  seems  easier  to  grasp  this  truth  since  the  development  of 
radio,  yet  not  through  the  spaces  does  the  call  of  the  little  child  have 
to  go  to  his  heavenly  Father.  Qoser  is  he  than  breathing,  nearer 
than  hands  or  feet,  and  the  outreach  of  that  child  heart  toward 
the  heart  of  the  Father  brings  back  to  him  a  response.  It  is  thii 
which  enters  into  experience,  strengthening  eveiy  spiritual  desire,  adding 
emphasis  to  spiritual  values,  and  leaving  a  deposit  in  the  child's  spiritual 
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life.  We  have  had  momeota  of  this  worihip  in  spirit  and  in  tntdi  in 
thii  convention,  when  reverent  mniic  has  led  ui  into  the  presence  of 
God.  Did  we  not  worihip  u  the  Rainbow  Chorua  ung  last  night?  Did 
we  not  all  reach  out  toward  God  in  the  beauty  of  the  pictures  sur- 
rounded br  the  hush  of  a  silent  multitude  ?  All  of  these  helps  we  will 
make  use  of,  music,  beauty,  stillness,  joy,  to  lead  our  children  into 
the  experience  of  worship  and  to  build  up  a  consciousness  of  spiritual 
realties. 

"/  will  endeavor  to  establish  a  spirit  of  brotherhood  with  others 
in  the  minds  of  the  children." 

They  need  not  wait  till  they  are  grown  to  feel  this  sense  of  brother- 
hood with  the  world.  Indeed  if  they  do  wait  until  then  it  will  probably 
never  be  felt,  but  now  while  they  are  children  they  can  be  led  to  feel 
dieir  kinship  with  people  of  all  races  and  colors  and  social  stations. 
The  two  elements  in  brotherhood  which  we  need  constantly  to  bring 
to  the  children  are,  first,  their  indebtedness  to  others,  foreigners,  public 
servants,  all  who  enter  into  the  complex  of  personal  relationship  with 
them  in  the  home,  school,  conununily,  nation,  and  world  and,  second, 
an  ever  recurring  opportunity  to  minister,  to  express  an  active  good- 
will toward  everyone  because  they  are  brothers. 

"/  ivilt  endeavor  to  make  the  altitude  and  the  expressions  of  the 
Christian  life  habitual." 

There  is  great  gain  to  a  life  when  some  things  are  taken  out  of 
the  realm  of  choice  and  become  habits.  When  a  man  does  not  need 
to  decide  every  time  a  given  situation  occurs  what  he  will  do  about 
it  but  involuntarily  acts  according  to  the  habit  he  has  formed  con- 
cerning it;  when,  for  example,  he  does  not  need  to  make  up  his  mind 
whether  he  shall  give  to  missions  but  only  needs  to  decide  to  what 
objects  he  shall  give  and  the  amount;  when  he  does  not  need  to  decide 
every  Sunday  whether  be  shall  go  to  church  or  not  but  goes  "as  his 
custom  is";  when  Bible  reading  and  prayer  are  not  matters  of  fresh 
daily  choices  but  the  settled  habit  of  life;  when  loving  consideration 
of  others,  world  sympathy,  active  good-will  toward  all  have  become  the 
fixed  expressions  of  love  for  God  instead  of  simply  an  emotional  out- 
let used  tinder  the  stimulation  of  some  special  appeal,  a  great  gain 
has  been  made  by  the  individual.  Attitudes,  motives,  and  conduct  which 
are  Christlike  can  become  habitual  in  a  child.  Ours  is  the  obligation 
as  teachers  or  parents  to  provide  the  situations  which  will  call  out 
loving  interest  and  desire  to  help  and  then  make  it  possible  in  an 
atmosphere  of  sympathy  and  encouragement  to  carry  out  into  action 
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thii  spirit  of  good-will  toward  others  and  love  to  God  which  is  the 
expression  of  the  Christian  life.  Not  once  or  twice  it  this  to  be  done 
but  agam  and  again  until  a  child  reacts  spontaneously  to  a  situation 
in  this  Christian  manner  because  it  is  becoming  habitual  with  him  to 
think  and  love  and  do  as  Christ  did. 

If  we  can  realize  these  ideals  in  our  work  with  children  we  shall 
have  the  joy  of  sending  out  into  this  tortured  world  those  whom  God 
can  use  to  heal  its  hurt.  The  problems  stretch  out  beyond  our  reach 
but  our  children  can  touch  them  and  we  niay  share  the  joy  of  victory 
with  them. 

Play  Life  in  Relation  to  Religious  Education 

Meme  Bmckway 

At  evenir^,  when  the  lamp  is  lit 

Around  the  fire  my  parents  sit; 

They  sit  and  sit  and  talk  and  sing 

But  do  not  play  at  any  thing. 

Now  with  my  httle  gun  I  crawl 

All  in  the  dark  along  the  wall 

And  follow  round  the  forest  track 

Away  behind  the  sofa  back. 
So  axogs  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  the  poet  interpreter  of  childhood. 
But  the  ordinary  adult,  and  even  the  ordinary  parent,  views  less 
sympathetically  the  play  of  children.  The  boy's  tower  of  blocks  is 
almost  completed  when  mother  calls,  "Put  away  all  your  playthings, 
Robert,  I  must  sweep  the  room."  Robert  delays— inarticulate,  unable 
to  tell  her  that  this  lofty  tower,  never  so  high  before,  means  long  and 
patient  effort,  a  dream  almost  realized.  "Robert,  I  have  work  to  do, 
mind  me  I"  Down  crashes  Robert's  work,  his  dream,  before  the 
angrily  wielded  broom. 

What  is  play?  It  is  so  common  that  we  may  have  never  stopped 
to  analyze  its  place  in  life. 

Flay  bust  be  a  recognized  factor  in  Christian  education.  Cotton 
Mather  presented  the  old  ideal  in  his  pamphlet  entitled  "Incidents  of 
children  in  whom  the  fear  of  God  was  wonderfully  budding  before  they 
died."  The  church  has  been  slow  to  learn  this  lesson.  The  "Eletnen- 
tary  Teacher"  once  presented  a  cartoon  in  which  a  Primary  teacher 
bowed  low  before  a  great  idol — the  idol  Tradition — and  prayed,  "Keep 
me  from  ever  doing  anything  which  our  school  has  never  done." 


.Goti^lf 
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This  stem  unsympathetic  attitude  has  drivm  out  thousaads  of  youtfa. 
Ai  one  puts  it,  "Many  have  rejected  the  water  of  life  because  th^ 
did  not  like  die  water  budteta  in  which  the  church  of  their  childhood 
presented  it." 

Let  me  say  it  again.  Play  ii  an  essential  factor  in  Christian 
education. 

We  command  child  nature  only  as  we  obey  the  laws  of  child  nature. 
God  himself  taught  the  child  to  play.    Who  shall  gainsay  him? 

This  implies  that: 

(a)  The  church  should  provide  a  place  for  play  in  its  building. 
I  covet  for  every  child  too  early  impressions,  a  happy  memory  of  home 
life  and  a  happy  memory  of  his  church  life.  I  am  not  of  those  who 
"question  the  spirituality  of  any  church  which  has  a  basement  for  play 
and  social  life." 

(b)  The  church  should  provide  a  place  for  play  in  its  planned 
activities.  Hikes,  swimming  and  nuttlt^  parties,  camping  trips,  base 
ball,  games,  etc.,  are  needed  in  the  development  of  Christian  childhood. 

(c)  The  church  leaders,  pastors,  officers  and  teachers  should  be 
companions  in  play.  Home  tells  us  that  "Religious  education  is  always 
going  on  when  an  aduU  Christian  is  in  company  with  immature  minds." 

It  is  a  question  whether  the  adult  does  not  receive  at  such  times 
more  than  he  gives. 

You  teachers  ask  often,  "Am  I  too  old  to  teach  children?  Shall  I 
give  up  my  class?"  I'll  answer  frankly,  and  tell  you  the  exact  year 
which  detennines  this.  When  you  are  unable  longer  to  enter  into  your 
class'  play  as  an  equal,  not  as  a  superior,  resign.  You  must  be  a 
sympathetic  companion  in  play  or  you  are  not  sufRciently  sympathetic 
to  teach. 

The  week  day  club  is  an  ideal  place  for  dramatics.  Two-thirds  of 
all  the  undirected  play  of  children  is  dramatic  play.  It  even  enters  as 
an  element  of  gang  life.  The  little  child  dramatizes  animals  first,  then 
the  acts  of  people  and  later  the  characters  whose  deeds  he  admires. 
Every  impression  entering  through  the  senses  tends  to  come  out  in  the 
muscles. 

(a)  It  stimulates  memory,  "The  fact  acted  out  is  the  fact  re- 
membered" says  Mrs,  Heist 

(b)  We  find  as  we  watch  adults  attempt  to  act  familiar  Bible 
stories  that  dramatic  work  clarifies  and  organizes  thinking. 

(c)  The   opportunity   for   emotional   expression   deepens   feeling. 
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Dr.  Gessell  says,  "Instinct  and  emotion  are  as  capable  of  organization 
as  motor  and  mental  processes." 

(d)    Dramatics  develop  imagination,  initiative  and  resourcefulness. 

Incidentally  it  seems  to  satisfy  the  desire  for  expression  and  serves 
as  an  antidote  to  stage  struck  youngsters. 

Cautions : 

Do  not  choose  stories  in  which  Deity  appears. 

The  teacher  should  keep  in  the  background,  yet  with  firm  and  gentle 
control.  Let  the  children  plan  scenes,  assign  parts,  construct  and  find 
needed  properties.    Let  it  be  genuine  expression. 

Play  the  story,  if  posMble,  three  times,  changing  parts  in  first  two 
rehearsals,  then  voting  upon  best  actors  for  dosing  rendition  of  the 

The  adult  reader  may  at  the  end  recite  a  Bible  verse  which  sums 
up  the  motive  of  the  story. 

Often  the  children  will  select  a  song  which  forms  a  most  fitting 

Jesus,  our  Master  Teacher,  spoke  of  the  play  of  children,  dramatinag 
weddings  and  funerals,  "calling  to  their  fellows  in  the  market  place,  we 
have  piped  unto  you,  but  you  have  not  danced,  wept  unto  you  and  ye 
did  not  mourn." 

May  we  become  interested  sympathetic  as  he,  and  may  he  make  ui 
wiser  teachers  as  we  learn  to  use  the  all  absorbing  play  of  childhood  in 
our  supreme  task  of  educational  evangelism. 

The  Cradle  Roll  Class  in  the  Church  School 

Elizabeth  WiUiame  Sudlow 

A  STUDY  in  the  evolution  of  the  Cradle  Roll  Department  would 
show  that  the  work  has  passed  through  three  stages  or  periods 
of  growth,  and  each  might  be  marked  by  one  distinctive  word.  The 
first  is  sentiment  In  the  beginning  the  Cradle  Roll  was  largely  senti- 
mental; it  was  a  pretty  adjunct  to  the  primary  class;  it  was  so  sweet 
to  have  the  tiny  babies  enrolled  in  the  Simday  school  The  second 
period  is  designated  by  the  word  spectacular.  Great  stress  was  placed 
upon  fancy  cradles,  striking  wall  rolls,  elaborate  programs  and  special 
day  services  when  baby  would  be  the  central  figure.  We  advertised 
the  department  in  a  ipectBCuIar  manner.  The  third  word  is  service. 
And  this  period  was  made  possible  because  of  the  two  which  went 

Mow  can  we  best  serve  through  the  Cradle  Roll  Department?    The 
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Cradle  Roll  dau  offeri  one  medium.  During  the  put  few  years 
worker!  have  ably  demonstrated  the  fact  that  a  class  for  children  under 
4  years  of  age  is  practical  and  possible.  As  the  result  of  a  queatiooaire 
sent  to  many  hundreds  of  Cradle  Roll  superintendents  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  I  found  that  the  majority  of  workers,  perhaps  70  per 
cent,  are  making  some  provision  for  caring  for  the  little  ones  during  the 
Sunday  school  hour. 

It  may  be  that  the  organiiation  of  a  Cradle  Roll  class  will  mean 
simply  separating  the  children  under  4  years  of  age  into  a  group  by 
themselves.  A  teacher  will  be  selected  to  care  for  them,  and  the  class 
will  be  a  part  of  the  Beginners'  Department  This  is  the  very  simplest 
Idnd  of  organization.  Perhaps  the  group  might  be  set  oS  in  a  comer, 
behind  a  screen  or  curtain,  in  another  room,  or  even  out  tmder  the 
trees  if  the  weather  permitted,  for  their  lesson  story.  It  may  be 
passible  to  leave  the  older  children  after  the  opening  songs  and 
retire  to  a  room  where  specially  planned  circle  work  suited  to  the 
very  limited  understanding  of  the  children  may  be  carried  out  Or 
it  may  be  that  the  Cradle  Roll  group  can  be  put  in  a  separate  room 
for  the  entire  period.    This  of  course  is  by  far  the  most  preferable. 

It  is  not  always  advisable  to  have  many  children  in  one  class. 
Small  groups  are  more  easily  handled.  Only  a  few  superintendents 
teach.  The  teaching  is  usually  given  over  to  someone  else — the  most 
suitable  person  to  be  fotmd.  As  many  assistants  as  can  profitably  be 
used  should  be  enlisted. 

As  to  the  necessary  equipment  First,  of  course,  will  be  smaH 
chairs.  One  school  made  a  dull  corner  attractive  by  the  use  of  slip- 
over covers  of  gay  cretonne  for  the  chairs.  A  low  table  is  almost, 
but  not  quite,  essential.  Where  there  is  none  the  children  may  kneel 
and  use  their  chairs  when  necessary.  A  sand  table  is  helpful.  Several 
substitutes  may  be  suggested.  A  big  pan  placed  on  a  cbair  has  been 
used  many  times.  An  ordinary  kitchen  table  turned  upside  down,  the 
legs  reversed  and  made  shorter,  is  not  bad.  A  box  with  fitted  cover, 
mounted  on  I^s,  serves  a  double  purpose,  a  sand  table  and  regular 
work  table.  Hooks  for  hats  and  wraps  are  quite  essential.  So  is  a 
blackboard.  One  worker  combined  the  two  by  utilising  a  three  leaf 
clothes  horse.  One  leaf  was  covered  with  slate  doth,  the  others  with 
dark  denim.  To  the  denim  might  be  pirmed  pictures.  On  the  outside 
of  the  screen  were  screwed  coat  hooks.  A  piano  may  seem  indis- 
pensable, yet  if  the  leader  has  a  true  voice  she  may  lead  the  little 
ones  even  more  easily  ttian  with  an  instnuient 

ObjecU  of  various  kinds  such  as  blocks,  toy  animals,  etc,  to  be 
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nsed  in  illustrating  tiie  lessons  may  often  be  procured  from  the  ten 
cent  store.  Birthday  calendars  are  necessary.  The  birthday  child  tnajr 
sit  in  a  chair  decorated  with  a  bow  of  ribbon  or  on  which  is  placed  a 
fan<7  cushion.  Perhaps  the  honor  will  be  the  wearing  of  a  gilt  paper 
crown.  The  little  piece  of  hand  work  to  carry  home  each  Sunday 
might  come  under  the  head  of  equipment.  In  the  ten  cent  store  now 
may  be  found  pretty  shades  of  pink  and  blue  writing  paper.  This 
is  just  heavy  enough  for  many  forms  of  hand  work,  and  is  inexpensive. 
A  little  article  to  carry  home  means  much  to  the  child.  Often  mothers 
say  something  like  this  "I  did  not  feel  like  coming  today,  but  Mary 
cried  so  because  she  wanted  to  come  and  get  her  card,  I  just  had 
to  bring  her."  While  Mary's  motive  in  wanting  to  come  might  be 
questioned,  still  it  had  the  effect  of  bringing  Mary's  mother  and  of 
helping  to  tnake  Mary  a  regular  attendant 

The  wise  teacher  will  have  written  on  each  of  these  objects  a 
Bible  verse  or  part  of  a  hymn,  so  by  this  means  is  scattering  the 
Word  in  a  pronounced  manner.  Attendance  cards  are  another  most 
necessary  part  of  equipment.  Special  designs  are  used  each  month, 
and  the  weekly  attendance  marked  in  some  appropriate  manner.  At 
the  close  of  the  session  of  the  last  Sunday  of  the  month  the  child 
is  given  the  one  on  which  his  name  is  written.  This  shows  father 
and  mother  just  how  regular  or  irregular  Mary  has  been,  and  perhaps 
may  inspire  them  to  have  Mary  at  Sunday  school  every  Sunday 
during  the  coming  month. 

Suitable  lessons  for  use  in  the  Cradle  Roll  class  are  not  hard  to 
find.  "Object  Lessons  for  the  Cradle  Roll"  by  Miss  Danielsoo,  with 
the  blocks  and  home  folders,  is  widely  used.  "Cradle  Roll  Stories" 
by  Anna  M.  Boyle  is  another  popular  course^  Many  teachers  simplify 
the  first  year  Beginners'  lessons.  Others  build  their  program  around 
a  Bible  story. 

When  mother  or  father  accompanies  baby,  what  shall  be  done  with 
them?  The  fathers  are  usually  taken  care  of  by  a  committee  from 
the  Men's  Bible  Oass;  sometimes  the  mothers  go  to  an  Adult  class. 
In  one  instance  the  father  remained  with  a  tinud  child  and  has  served 
as  departmental  secretary  ever  since.  Frequentiy  the  mothers  are  seated 
around  the  room  and  look  on  during  the  opening  service.  A  good 
plan,  this,  for  they  become  acquainted  with  the  work  and  are  able 
to  continue  it  in  the  home. 

A  Cradle  Roll  class  is  practical, — is  possible,  in  every  school 
whether  Urge  or  small,  rich  or  poor,  dty  or  rural.  It  requires  some- 
one with  a  vision  to  see  its  possibilties,  someone  with  a  desire  to  serve. 
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Hw  Church  Cooperating  with  tiie  Home 

Mabel  Boiler 

Tkt  Need:  In  the  first  seven  years,  the  child  receives  a  "set" 
toward  or  away  from  religion.  The  child's  time  is  spent  almost  wholly 
in  the  home.  The  teacher  starts  the  training — the  home  continues  it. 
They  must  work  together  to  help  the  child  interpret  religiously  the 
things  he  see*.  Parents  are  the  supreme  influence  in  the  child's  world. 
The  home  is  the  only  field  of  action. 

Providing  Equipment  for  Religious  Training  of  Child:  See  the 
Sonday  school  from  the  standpoint  of  the  child's  ineffaceable  memory. 
Make  the  place  beautifuL  Provide  pictures,  chairs,  screens,  floor 
covermg,  flowers.     Secure  the  best  lesson  material. 

GetHfig  and  Holding  Pupils:  Enroll  every  child  in  the  community. 
Strive  for  prompt  and  regular  attendance.  Magnify  the  Sunday  school 
in  the  pupil's  eyes.  Provide  week-day  happy  times.  Make  the  teacher 
a  family  friend. 

During  the  Sunday  School  Session :  Teachers  and  officers  have  a 
right  to  the  support  and  synyjathy  of  the  parents.  Parents  provide 
the  child  with  an  offering  for  church  use  and  so  help  train  the  child 
to  share  with  God.  Parents  visit  department  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  work.  Mothers  serve  as  helpers  in  the  department.  Attend 
ft  parents'  class  in  the  Sunday  school. 

In  the  Ust  of  Lesson  Material:  Teachers  should  use  the  best 
material.  Connect  it  naturally  with  the  child's  every  day  life.  Make 
Christian  acts  desirable.  Parenti  ibould  ask  the  child  about  the  Sunday 
school  lesson.  Preserve  the  lesson  folders.  Re-tell  the  story  to  the 
child.  Teach  Bible  verses,  prayers,  songs,  grace,  little  verses,  etc, 
suggested  by  the  teacher.  Include  Bible  stories  at  storytiroe.  Have 
religious  pictures  in  the  home. 

Helping  the  Child  Carry  out  the  Teacher's  Plans  by  bringing: 
Nature  objects.  Pictures.  Flowers.  Toys  for  sick  children.  Extra 
money,  as  teacher  directs. 

Providing  OpporluniHes  for  Self-E*pression :  The  teacher  suggests 
the  mothers'  part.  The  folder  carries  instructions  to  mothers.  S<Mne 
lessons  have  a  pruited  letter  to  mothers.  The  whole  week  may  be 
colored  by  the  Sunday  school  teaching.  God  becomes  vital  in  the 
life  of  the  child.    Give  the  child  a  chance  to  build  the  lesson  into  life. 

Tht  Church  Should  Provide  Opportunity  for  Parent  Training: 
Bring  to  their  attention  helpful  books  and  leaflets.  List  the  books  in 
the  public  library  that  would  help  parents.     Provide  books  for  the 
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parents'  reading  course.  Have  occasional  mothers'  or  parents'  meet- 
ings. Organiie  a  parent-teachers  association.  Start  a  beginners' 
mothers  club.  Have  a  mothers'  class  in  Sunday  school.  Provide  a 
parent  training  section  in  the  community  training  school. 

Use  of  Pictures  in  the  Primary  Department 

Bliubetb  Dean 
T  suppose  there  are  but  few  of  us  who  have  been  so  trained — or  who 
'■  have  so  trained  ourselves— that  we  appreciate  as  we  might  the 
beauty  of  the  every  day  world  about  us.  The  sunrise  and  the  sunset — 
the  graceful  form  of  the  elm  tree  across  the  street— the  marvelous 
shading  and  beauty  of  the  flower  in  our  door  yard—the  swift  move- 
ment of  the  little  bird  that  flits  across  our  patch— the  wonder  of  the 
morning  glory  vine  that  climbs  over  our  kitchen  fence — the  frost 
picture  on  our  window — the  vista  lying  out  before  us  some  autumn 
day  as  we  stand  at  the  top  of  the  tall  hill. 

We  live  on  an  earth  that  is  crammed  with  heaven,  and  every  bush 
fs  alive  with  God,  but  many  of  us  belong  to  the  class  who  have  not 
levned  to  see. 

But  we  Deed  to  cultivate  the  seeing  eye  for  pictures  in  nature 
about  us,  and  we  need  to  gain  tnadt  from  the  wealth  of  art  in  the 
world  in  which  we  live — of  story  and  history — of  events  and  places — 
which  we  may  never  see  first  hand,  but  which  may  become  ours  through 
the  pictures  of  the  world. 

One  of  the  fine  things  that  has  come  to  the  Sunday  school  world 
in  the  past  few  years  is  the  awakening  to  the  value  of  the  things 
that  appeal  to  the  cgre,  md  the  material  flut  is  being  prepared  to  meet 
this  need  in  our  schools,  and  in  this  as  in  many  other  lines,  those 
who  work  with  the  children  have  been  the  ones  to  feel  this  need  most 
keenly,  and  be  most  active  in  providing  for  the  need.  Today  it  is 
possible  to  equip  our  schools  with  objects  and  illustrative  material  and 
pictures  somewhat  adequate  for  doing  real  teaching,  and  leading  to  a 
real  appreciation  of  art  and  nature. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  room  in  which  the  child  spends  the  hour 
of  the  Sunday  school  determines  to  a  targe  measure  the  question  of 
reverence  and  order  and  what  the  child  will  get  out  of  the  honr. 
"Nurture  by  atmosphere"— unconscious  nurture— holds  a  place  Ksrcely 
second  to  that  of  direct  instruction.  Barren  walls,  chipped  plaster, 
defaced  paint,  are  not  conductive  to  reverence,  nor  are  inharmonious, 
glaring  colors. 
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Wall  Pictukes 

In  every  department  there  should  be  a.  few  carefully  selected,  well 
framed  pictures  for  the  wall,  pictures  excellent  in  quality,  chosen 
because  of  their  fitness  for  the  room,  their  adaptation  to  the  age  of  the 
pupils,  and  their  unconscious  educational  value.  Two  good,  appro- 
priate wall  pictures  are  of  greater  value  than  a  number  not  carefully 
selected. 

Nearly  all  authorities  agree  on  the  outstanding  favorites  for  wall 
pictures.    Among  the  ones  loved  by  both  Beginners  and  Primaries  are : 

Christ  Blessing  Uttle  Children  Saint  Anthony 

Sistine  Madonna  Child  Playing  at  Mother's  Knee 

The  Child  Samuel  Arrival  of  the  Shepherds 

Baby  Moses  Triumphal  Entry 

Holy  Night  Young  David 

The  Lost  Sheep  Good  Samaritan 

David  Rescuing  the  Lamb 

While  the  favorites  with  Juniors  show  the  change  in  their  develop- 
ment and  view  point,  and  among  their  choice  we  find: 

Christ  and  the  Doctors  Head  of  Boy  Christ 

The  Rich  Young  Ruler  Christ  the  Door 

Moses  and  the  Tables  of  Law  The  Shepherdess 

The  Boy  John  Baptist  Sistine  Madonna 

The  Good  Shepherd  Sculptured  Head  of  David 

Daniel  in  the  Lion's  Den  Places  Connected  with  Life 
The  Angetus  of  Christ— Bethlehem, 

Head  of  St.  Paul  Nazareth,  Jerusalem 

Christ  and  the  Fishers 

Seasonal  Pictukes 

Perhaps  next  to  the  permanent  wall  picture,  should  be  mentioned 
the  seasonal  picture.  The  movable  screen,  or. the  strip  of  burlap  fas- 
tened to  the  wall,  may  be  made  one  of  the  most  attractive  and  best  loved 
spots  in  the  room.  Many  of  the  Beginners'  pictures  are  of  the  seasonal 
type,  for  in  their  lessons  they  are  getting  the  "religious  interpretation  of 
life"  as  shown  in  nature  about  them,  and  bird  and  blossom — the  winter's 
snow,  and  summer's  rain— the  soft  green  of  the  early  spring  and  the 
glory  of  the  autumn  leaf,  may  all  tell  of  the  loving  care  of  the  heavenly 
Father,  and  fortunate  the  child  who  has  for  a  teacher  one  who  uses 
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all  these  means  in  linking  the  beauties  of  nature  vnth  the  thought  of 
the  Maker. 

In  addition  to  the  lesson  pictures  of  this  tj^,  a  wealth  of  material 
may  be  secured  from  current  magazines  and  prints.  Some  of  the  very 
best  may  be  obtained  from  the  covers  and  advertising  pages  of 
magazines  which,  when  mounted  and  filed,  are  ready  for  use  at  any 

Posters— telling,  attractive,  pointed— for  special  times  and  seasons — 
may  emphasize  the  meaning  and  significance  of  these  special  days,  and 
advertise  coming  events  of  interest  to  the  children. 

As  a  means  of  creating  atmosphere  and  a  reverent  spirit  and  attitude 
pictures  may  be  a  very  real  help  in  the  worship  service.  Worship 
is  particularly  dependent  upon  atmosphere.  All  that  the  child  gets 
does  not  come  from  direct  instruction.  The  atmosphere  of  the  room 
is  created  by  the  attitude  and  spirit  of  the  teacher  and  assistants — 
the  size  of  the  room — the  tinting  ot  the  walls — the  manner  of  lighting 
— the  very  seats  upon  which  the  children  sit — their  bodily  comfort 
so  far  as  wraps  are  concerned — the  heating  and  ventilation — all  of 
these  and  more  enter  into  creating  that  subtle  thing  we  call  atmos- 
phere, which  has  much  to  do  with  the  spirit  of  worship.  And  pictures 
of  the  right  type  may  be  a  very  great  help  in  creating  the  atmosphere 
for  worship. 

Pictures  showmg  a  prayerful  attitude,  having  a  prayerful  atmos- 
phere, those  that  present  individuals  or  groups  m  the  act  of  worship, 
tend  to  produce  in  those  who  see  them  a  desire  tor  the  same  experience. 
Modern  pictures  showing  children  giving  thanks  for  food,  in  prayer  at 
mother's  knee,  awaken  associations  in  the  minds  of  those  who  see  them. 

A  little  child  at  mother's  knee — The  Child  Samuel — The  Angelus — 
Christ  Blessing  Little  Children— The  Triumphal  Entry— are  among 
those  that  are  a  help  in  creating  the  right  atmosphere  for  worship. 

MissiONAsr  PiCTuKES 

Aside  from  the  missionary  lessons  that  come  as  a  part  of  the 
r^:ular  graded  lesson  course,  there  is  missionary  instruction  and  train- 
ing that  should  come  as  a  regular  part  of  the  expressional  life  of 
the  school.  Children's  missionary  instruction  should  be  given  from  the 
child's  viewpoint,  and  should  deal  largely  with  the  children  both  of 
our  own  and  other  lands.  The  children— their  hwnes— their  manner  of 
dress — their  games — everything  that  enters  into  their  lives  may  be 
explained  by  means  of  pictures,  objects,  and  sand  table  illustrations. 
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Of  course,  "No  imprcMion  without  some  expression"  should  be  the 
rule,  and  children  should  be  trained  to  give  not  only  their  money,  but 
also  gjfts  which  may  be  used  in  schools  and  in  the  homes  of  these 
foreign  children. 

The  Responsibility  and  Opportunity  of  a  Junior 
Superintendent 

JotepUne  L.  Baldwin 
npHE  junior  superintendent  has  as  large  a  responsibility  and  as  great 
^  an  opportunity  as  is  ever  given  to  any  worker  in  the  Lord's  vine- 
yard. Among  the  responsibilities  are  the  selection  and  training  of 
teachers,  securing  the  cooperation  of  the  parents  of  the  children, 
maintaining  a  close  personal  relation  with  the  pupils  in  the  department 
and  finding  the  programs  for  the  conduct  of  the  department  in  all  its 
phases  of  worship  and  service  and  recreational  activities. 

TcACBEX  THE  Keystone 

Among  the  responsibilities,  that  for  the  teachers  is  mentioned  first 
because  the  teacher  stands  either  as  an  aid  or  a  hindrance  between 
the  child  and  all  that  religions  education  is  endeavoring  to  accomplish 
for  hint.  A  department  will  never  rise  above  the  grade  of  its  teaching 
force  and  when  you  are  visiting  and  see  one  in  which  many  of  the 
pupils  are  habitually  tardy,  careless  and  irreverent  in  their  attitude 
toward  the  school  and  its  services,  their  lessons  unprepared  and  their 
homework  undone,  you  may  put  it  down  in  your  notebook,  as  a  fact 
established  by  the  best  circumstantial  evidence,  that  the  teachers  are 
not  thoroughly  alive  to  the  importance  of  the  work  they  are  dx»ng 
and  take  no  real  interest  in  it.  And  in  such  a  case  the  superintendent 
who  tolerates  such  conditions  is  not  without  fault. 

Everyone  is  aware  that  a  person  cannot  teach  what  he  does  not 
know,  but  we  often  'fall  to  realize  that  no  one  ever  will  teach  in  any 
genuine  vray  what  he  does  not  love;  and  is  not  enthusiastic  about. 
Therefore,  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  responsibilities  that  confronts  the 
Junior  superintendent  is  that  which  involves  the  selection  of  teachers 
to  do  the  work  and  training  them  in  the  work. 

The  Selection  or  Teacbqis 
Selection  implies  choosing  one  out  of  several  and  in  all  too  many 
cases   junior   superintendents  find    themselves   in   a   situation   which 
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admits  of  no  possibiliQr  of  selection  other  than  that  implied  in  the 
phrase,  "Hobson'a  choice."  This  is  an  exceedingly  serious  state  of 
aEFairs,  for  tinless  the  supply  of  persons  fit  and  worth)  to  teach  equals 
the  demand,  the  Sunday  school  is  placed  in  the  position  of  a  mendicant 
and  must  simply  make  the  best  of  what  it  can  get  The  government 
spends  millions  of  dollars  every  year  for  the  training  of  teachers  who 
are  to  guide  the  mental  development  of  the  children,  but  the  church, 
having  the  responsibility  for  the  religiom  development  of  the  children 
and  youth  under  its  chaise,  has  not  yet  realized  the  importance  of  the 
task  sufficiently  to  make  teacher  trainii^  an  integral  part  of  its  plans. 
If  there  is  no  training  class  in  our  junior  superintendent's  school  her 
first  duty  is  to  agitate  for  the  inclusion  of  such  a  class  as  a  part  of  the 
regular  curriculum. 

But  let  us  suppose  that  the  junior  superintendent  is  working  in  a 
church  which  has  a  well-established  teacher  training  class,  one  that 
has  been  in  operation  at  least  three  years,  and  that  several  of  the 
members  have  specialized  during  the  third  year  in  junior  work.  There 
are  more  of  these  than  there  are  vacancies  in  the  department.  How 
is  the  choice  then  to  be  made?  Or  suppose  that  there  is  no  such 
training  class  and  the  superintendent  must  simply  look  among  the 
older  members  of  the  intermediate  and  senior  departments  or  among 
the  younger  people  of  the  church.  What  should  be  the  basis  of  such 
choice  as  is  permitted? 

The  first  requirement  is  love  for  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  joy  in 
his  service,  and  the  second  is  like  unto  it,  a  genuine  love  for  the  chil- 
dren. Religion  in  a  very  real  sense  is  caught  rather  than  laughL 
God  could  not  manifest  himself  to  the  world  until  he  became  in- 
caroate  in  a  human  life,  and  the  teachers  in  whom  the  spirit  of 
Christ  dwells  arc  the  ones  who  lead  their  pupils  to  know  him  whom 
to  know  aright  is  life  eternal.  But  love,  white  paramount,  is  not 
sufficient  The  teacher  must  have  knowledge  of  the  materials  of 
instruction  and  knowledge  also  of  the  child  to  be  taught.  But  the 
teacher  who  has  the  first  two  characteristics  of  love  for  Christ  and 
love  for  the  child  will  not  long  remain  without  the  other  two. 

Any  department  of  the  church  school  that  attempts  to  do  its 
work  without  the  intelligent  assistance  of  the  homes  that  are  capable 
of  giving  such  cooperation  is  like  a  row  boat  filled  with  people  on  a 
troubled  sea  attempting  to  make  port  with  only  one  oar.  But  in  order 
to  inform  and  interest  the  home  concerning  what  the  school  is  try- 
ing to  do  the  junior  superintendent  and  teachers  must  visit  the  homes, 
and  establish  friendly  relations  with  the  parents  of  the  children.    No 
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church  visitor  or  calling  conunittee  made  up  of  members  outside  the 
department  cau  ever  take  the  place  of  the  persons  who  are  working 
with  the  children.  The  one  may  be,  and  often  must  be,  perfunctory. 
The  other  is  bom  of  interest  and  affection,  and  has  the  power  to 
awaken  a  like  response.  Parents'  meetings  at  the  church,  and  social 
meetings  at  the  different  homes  must  be  planned,  and  a  junior  section 
kept  active  in  the  Parent -Teacher  Association  of  the  school  when 
there  is  one.  All  of  these  things  help  to  tie  home  and  school  together. 

The  Couksb  of  Study 

It  is  not  given  to  the  junior  superintendent  to  decide  what  lesson 
material  should  be  used  in  the  department  and  this  is  as  it  should 
be,  for  any  department  is  but  one  segment  of  the  whole  and  the 
curriculum  of  the  school  must  be  a  unified  course  of  study  if  the 
highest  purpose  of  religious  education  is  to  be  achieved.  Some  of 
our  schools  have  failed  to  realize  this  and  have  seemed  to  think  that 
so  long  as  they  were  using  Graded  Lessons  they  might  take  the 
primary  from  one  series,  the  junior  from  another  and  the  inter- 
mediate from  another  and  have  an  even  better  curriculum  for  re- 
ligious education  than  any  one  course  would  provide.  But  that  is  not 
a  course  of  study— it  is  a  crazy  quilt,  The  sections  do  not  match 
and  were  not  originally  intended  to  go  together. 

Second  only  in  impor lance  to  the  lessons  themselves  and  supple- 
menting the  impression  they  make  is  a  well-conducted  service  of 
worship.  For  this  the  superintendent  is  responsible  and  should  give 
as  much  time  to  planning  and  arranging  for  the  worship  of  the 
department  as  the  most  conscientious  of  teachers  gives  to  lesson  study. 
The  subject  of  the  program  and  the  Scripture  used  and  the  hymns 
sung  in  developing  that  subject  must  all  be  within  the  range  of  the 
child's  experience  and  furnish  a  vehicle  for  the  expression  of  his 
-lormal  desires  and  emotions.  Of  first  importance  in  rannection  with 
*he  service  of  worship  is  the  song  book,  for  in  some  of  the  books 
that  are  widely  advertised  for  Sunday  school  use  most  of  the  music 
is  jazz  or  ragtime  and  the  words  are  doggerel  in  form  and  have 
no  content  of  worthy  thought. 

The  prayer  service  is  an  exceedingly  important  part  of  the  service 
of  warship  but  it  will  be  of  little  value  if  it  consists  merely  of  a 
prayer  by  the  superintendent  or  by  any  other  officer  or  teacher,  after 
the  manner  of  adult  services  generally.  Ninety-nme  per  cent  of 
our  junior  children  must  be  taught  in  the  Sunday  school  how  to 
pray  it   they  are  ever   to  learn  in   their  childhood,   for   this  great 
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tnbject  is  almost  entirely  neglected  by  the  home.  Therefore  the 
prayer  service  presents  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  opportunities  that 
beloDg  to  the  junior  superintendent  The  esseatials  are  for  each 
Sunday,  a  subject  for  the  silent  prayer  in  which  the  children  can  be 
genuinely  interested.  Then  there  must  be  a  more  general  subject 
for  the  sentence  prayer  which  the  superintendent  gives  phrase  by 
^rase,  the  children  and  teachers  repeating  it  after  her.  For  example, 
let  us  suppose  that  during  the  week  following  a  given  Sunday  in 
a  certain  school  the  pastor  was  to  start  on  a  trip  to  the  Holy  l^nd. 
If  the  children  are  reminded  of  this  fact  and  it  is  suggested  that  they 
pray  for  him  in  their  silent  prayer  that  he  may  have  an  enjoyable 
trip  and  return  safely  to  his  home  again,  they  will  pray  "with  the 
spirit  and  with  the  understanding  also."  Then  if  the  superintendent 
prays  for  the  church  and  Sunday  school  and  thanks  God  for  both 
and  for  the  way  in  which  they  are  reaching  helping  hands  out  not 
only  to  the  community  but  to  the  whole  world,  the  children  will 
join  heartily  in  such  a  prayer.  If  on  that  same  day  preceding  this 
prayer  service  the  children  join  in  repeating  or  reading  Psalm  121, 
"The  Traveler's  Psalm,"  and  in  singing  some  hymn  like  "How  Strong 
and  Sweet  My  Father's  Care,"  there  will  be  a  unity  in  the  whole 
service  which  will  be  felt  by  the  children  and  which  will  deepen  their 
trust,  and  their  love  for  God  as  well  as  their  love  for  their  pastor. 

There  is  ample  evidence  wherever  such  methods  are  used  that  the 
children  are  taught  to  turn  readily  and  naturally  to  the  heavenly 
Father  in  prayer,  that  they  are  given  a  vocabulary  for  prayer,  and 
become  dissatisfied  with  the  mere  repetition  of  a  rote  prayer  each 
night  when  they  have  learned  (□  really  talk  with  God  in  the  Sunday 
school  service.  Have  you  ever  thought  of  how  little  value  the  rote 
prayer  is  even  though  it  may  be  the  Lord's  prayer  itself  ?  The 
children  are  taught  the  words  usually  before  they  could  by  any 
possibility  understand  the  full  meaning  of  those  words.  They  say  them 
in  a  parrot-like  way  in  many  parts  of  the  country  every  day  in  the 
public  school,  and  in  every  religious  service  that  is  held  that  prayer 
is  repeated.  But  it  can  have  no  possible  value  as  a  prayer  unless 
the  worshiper  who  takes  the  words  upon  his  lips  has  the  ideas  and 
desires  that  those  words  express  in  his  mind. 

Protimng  Motives 
The  junior   superintendent  is  dealing  with  children   in  a  period 
when  there  seems  to  be  a  natural  antipathy  to  work  of  any  kind. 
Fortunately,  however,  the  junior  child  is  eager  to  earn  rewards  and 
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recognitioa.  Tbrongb  providing  proper  incentives,  the  junior  super- 
intendent  may  help  the  pupils  to  perform  acts  of  study,  service  and 
other  types  of  expressional  activity  until  habits  of  industry  and  help' 
fulness  are  established.  When  this  desideratum  is  reached  the  pupil 
will  have  moved  a  step  forward  in  his  religious  life  and  the  motives 
presented  to  him  should  be  proportionately  higher.  The  honor  roll 
is  one  effective  method  for  individual  recognition.  The  class  bauoer 
arouses  class  spirit  and  effort,  and  appeals  to  many  who  would  not 
exert  themselves  to  gain  a  place  on  the  honor  roll.  An  exhibit  two 
or  three  times  a  year  of  the  books  that  the  children  have  made  is  a 
reward  and  stimulates  to  further  effort  Promotion  to  the  inter- 
grade  to  grade  within  the  department,  and  promotion  to  the  inter- 
mediate  when  the  work  of  the  junior  is  finished,  is  something  to  be 
looked  forward  to  with  eagerness. 

The  SuFEUMTEMnENT  ahd  the  Childken 

Until  comparatively  recent  years  the  church  has  shut  itself  out  from 
the  pleasures  of  its  people,  adults  and  children  alike,  as  if  between 
pleasure  and  religion  there  were  a  great  gulf  fixed  that  no  Christian 
might  ever  pass  and  retain  bis  claim  to  the  title.  Now  we  as  a  church 
have  heard  the  call,  "Come,  let  us  liw  with  our  children,"  and  are 
responding  affirmatively  and  with  joy.  We  have  discovered  that  since 
the  child's  play  is  the  most  real  part  of  his  life  we  must  not  ottly 
participate  in  it  but  present  such  opportunities  for  supervised  play  as 
will  furnish  both  a  school  and  a  gymnasium  of  ethics.  The  superin- 
tendent who  plans  for  socials,  picnics,  hikes  and  other  forms  of  recrea- 
tion in  which  teachers,  officers  and  children  may  play  together  will 
learn  to  know  the  children  more  truly  than  would  be  possible  in  years 
of  Sundays,  and  will  weld  the  department  into  a  harmonious  whole. 

Each  class  in  the  junior  group  should  have  a  president  and  secretary, 
not  to  make  the  work  easier  for  the  teacher,  but  to  train  the  children 
in  the  faithful  discharge  of  responsibilities,  and  to  educate  them  to 
make  decisions  carefully  and  wisely.  These  class  officers  naturally 
become  a  Junior  Council,  and  this  council  led  by  the  superintendent 
should  make  the  rules  for  the  department  and  decide  every  (]uestion 
that  comes  up  in  the  department  relating  to  its  general  management. 
This  forms  the  department  into  a  republic  with  a  representative  govern- 
ment instead  of  having  it  an  autocracy  ruled  by  one  person.  It  alio 
brings  the  superintendent  into  close  personal  relations  with  the  repre- 
sentatives from  each  class  and  so  decent  her  influence. 
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The  position  of  the  teacher  nukes  possible  the  closest  and  most 
helpful  personal  relations  with  the  children,  and  that  is  the  reason  why 
her  influence  is  so  strong.  The  superintendent's  office  is  not  in  itself 
conducive  to  friendship  with  the  children  individually.  But  the  super- 
intendent  cannot  do  the  best  things  for  the  children  unless  each  child 
realizes  that  she  is  his  or  her  sympathetic  and  loving  friend.  How  is 
she  to  establish  such  a  relationship  when  her  duties  are  concerned  so 
largely  with  the  group  rather  than  with  the  individual?  One  of  the 
most  effective  ways  is  through  the  writing  of  birthday  letters.  The 
birthday  is  the  one  day  that  belongs  to  the  child  out  of  all  the  special 
days  of  the  year.  The  rest  he  shares  with  other  people,  but  the  anni- 
versary of  his  birthday  is  his  very  own.  If  on  that  day  a  birthday 
letter  comes  to  him  from  the  heart  and  hand  of  the  superintendent  it 
brings  more  joy  than  we  who  are  the  recipients  of  so  many  letters  can 
even  vaguely  realize. 

Relationships 

Maiy  Fofter  Bryner 
n  ECAUSE  the  Junior  boy  and  girl  are  the  center  of  all  our 
^  endeavor,  let  us  place  the  child  in  the  midst,  that  we  may  study 
his  general  characteristics  and  needs.  These  are  condensed  into  the 
Bible  definition  of  the  "Ideal  Child"  (found  in  Luke  2:40,  American 
Revision). 

"The  child  grew  and  waxed  strong  Physically 

"raied  with  wisdom"  Mentally 

"And  the  grace  of  God  was  upon  him"  Religiously 

Our  highest  aim  is  to  develop  Christian  character  and  conduct  in 
every  child  by  religious  education  and  experience.  This  can  he  accom- 
plished more  effectually  when  the  Church  School  and  the  Home  are 
related  in  the  endeavor  to  know,  love,  teach  and  train  each  child  as 
an  individual. 

Each  child  is  related  to  a  group  or  class.  The  Junior  Superintendent 
should  with  great  care  select,  encourage,  instruct  and  train  each  class 
teacher. 

Each  class  is  related  to  the  whole  Junior  Department.  The  superin- 
tendent should  know  and  aim  to  attain  the  Junior  standards. 

The  Junior  Department  is  related  to  the  Children's  Division  so  the 
leader  should  know  what  has  preceded  in  the  Cradle  Roll,  Be^nnera 
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■nd  Primary  Departments,  in  order  to  complete  the  building  of  the 
foundatioai  of  Christian  character. 

The  Children's  Division  is  related  to  the  other  divisions  of  the 
church  school  As  the  Junior  boy  or  girl  is  related  to  the  precedine 
periods  of  child  life,  the  relation  continues  as  life  develops  into  youth, 
young  manhood  or  womanhood,  until  full  grown  manhood  or  woman- 
hood is  attained.  The  relations  to  these  divisions  may  be  conpared  to  a 
completed  building. 

Foundations  laid  During  Childhood 

Framework  set  up  During  Youth 

Filling  in  During  Young  Manhood   and 

Womanhood 
Finishing  touches  During  Adult  years 

Junior  workers  should  aim  to  prepare  for  the  advance  described  in 
Luke  2:S2  of  'The  Ideal  Youth." 

Back  division  is  related  to  the  church  school,  which  implies  hearty 
cooperation  and  loyalty  on  the  part  of  all  departments  to  the  general 
superintendent  and  officers. 

Because  the  school  b  related  to  the  church  as  its  teaching  service 
there  should  be  loyalty  to  the  pastor. 

Because  each  church  is  related  to  its  denomination  there  should  be 
cooperation  in  promoting  its  programs,  literature  and  standards. 

Thus  far  the  relationships  are  family  or  denominational  but  they 
do  not  end  there. 

Each  church  is  related  to  its  local  community,  therefore  it  should 
be  vitally  interested  in  a  united  eifort  to  reach  all  the  people  for  reli- 
gious nurture  and  training.  This  implies  ASSOCIATION  with  other 
churches  in  their  related  efforts  to  promote  all  agencies  for  the  uplift 
of  childhood  and  youth  and  the  discouragement  of  such  agencies  as 
contribute  to  their  downfall ;  to  strengthen  the  good  and  destroy  the 
evil;  also  to  unite  in  all  efforts  to  better  conditions  in  all  Sunday 
schools. 

Each  church  school  is  related  to  its  township  or  district  and  should 
use  its  influence  to  make  known  and  put  into  practice  the  methods  and 
means  provided  to  impart  religious  instruction  and  training. 

Each  township  or  district  is  related  to  the  county.  Through  these 
larger  gatherings  the  Junior  workers  may  receive  inspiration  and  in- 
formation; may  learn  policies  and  programs;  may  accept  standards  and 
goals.  Opportunities  are  afforded  through  the  conventions,  institutes, 
rallies,  conferences  and  reading  circles. 
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But  each  school  ihouM  be  ready  also  to  associate  with  the  others  in 
giving  help;  to  cooperate  in  surveys,  visitations  and  the  extension  of 
efforts  to  gather  in  the  "others"— -the  unreached  half.  The  strong 
should  be  ready  to  help  the  weak,  also  to  direct  and  stimulate  coopera- 
tive effort  There  are  kingdom  interests  which  are  broader  than  any 
one  school  or  denomination. 

Each  county  is  related  to  the  stale  or  province  and  will  be  helped 
by  studying  and  following  its  leadership,  for  the  aims  are  to  promote 
religious  education  and  evangelistic  service.  Enthusiaatic,  united  effort 
is  needed  for  the  successful  promotion  of  such  movements  as  Children's 
Week.  If  a  stale  or  province  is  strong  enough  to  conduct  a  training 
school  all  groups  of  workers  should  be  interested. 

Each  stale  or  province  is  related  to  the  International  Sunday  School 
Council  for  Religions  Education  which  is  a  rallying  center  for  all 
denominations,  with  a  kingdom  vision,  to  direct  and  stimulate  united 
endeavor.  Righteousness  can  exalt  a  nation  only  as  the  individuals  live 
righteously. 

The  International  is  the  strongest  ally  of  the  World's  Sunday  School 
Association.  It  is  responsible  for  supplying  strong  leadership.  Each 
worker  should  share  in  this  work. 

Cooperating  With  Other  Organizations 

Mrs.  H.  R.  Shaw 
A  N  educated  childhood  must  include  the  development  of  body,  mind, 
^^  and  spirit.  The  era  of  neglected,  uneducated  childhood  must  give 
place  to  a  day  when  all  children  shall  receive  their  individual  rights. 
There  are  many  federal,  state,  coimty,  and  community  organizations  all 
working  for  a  better  childhood.  Every  one  of  these  is  developing 
highly  specialized  leaders.  Our  cooperation  as  a  Sunday  School  Asso- 
ciation with  these  is  essential. 

1.  Sunday  school  people  need  to  know  the  program  of  other  organi- 
zations interested  in  child- welfare. 

2.  Other  organizations  need  to  know  the  program  of  organized 
Sunday  school  work. 

Many  states  have  proven  already  the  value  of  such  cooperation.  The 
out-standing  organizations  which  are  cooperating  are :  Mothers'  Con- 
gress and  Farent-Teachers  Associations,  Motion  Pictures,  Children's 
Bureaus,  Women's  Clubs  with  their  Child-Welfare  Departments,  Day 
Nurseries,  Play  Ground  Associations,  Libraries,  etc 
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Results  of  working  with  the  leaders  of  such  organisations  through 
Children's  Week  as  well  as  at  other  times  have  proven  invaluable.  Evtij 
community  should  seek  to  bring  these  organizations  in  closest  interest 
and  cooperation  with  the  Sunday  school  program  which  stands  for  an 
all-round  educated  childhood. 

A  few  results  obtained  throu^  cooperation  are ; 

1.  Opportunity  of  more  definitely  knowing  the  all-rotmd  needs  of 
children. 

Z  Opportunity  of  helping  lift  the  standards  for  children. 

3.  Securing  from  outstanding  leaders  in  other  organizations  the 
finest  interest  in  the  Sunday  school  program. 

4.  The  help  we  afford  these  organizations  through  conferences,  in- 
stitutes, and  conventions. 

5.  Reaching  thousands  of  parents  the  church  fails  to  reach  with  a 
message  on  the  spiritual  needs  of  children  by  joint  mass  meetings. 

6.  Better  type  of  pictures  in  motion  picture  theaters. 

7.  Great  help  in  promoting  Children's  Week. 

8.  Information  to  be  gained  in  familiarizing  ourselves  with  the 
program  of  all  Child-Welfare  organizations. 

9.  Unusual  opportunity  of  advertising  and  selling  the  Sunday  school 
program  to  all  people  and  acquainting  them  with  the  needs  of  childhood. 

Community  Churdi  Parent-Teacher  Associations 

Blizabeth  Harris 

A  S  I  see  it  the  purpose  of  a  Commtmity  Church  Parent-Teacher 
■**  Association  is  two-fold. 

1.  To  arouse  interest  in  and  to  improve  the  local  or  community  pro- 
gram of  Religious  Elducation  which  would  include  a  survey  of  the 
schools  showing  the  work  they  are  doing  with  the  children ;  the  special 
needs  in  the  schools  of  the  community;  suggestions  as  to  common  in- 
terests and  opportunities  of  working  together  either  as  an  entire  village 
or  city  or  as  groups  of  churches  in  a  city ;  such  as,  Community  Christ- 
mas Trees,  singing  of  Christmas  carols,  community  picnics.  Children's 
Week  visitation,  special  training  lectures,  etc.,  etc 

2.  To  study  the  community  in  the  light  of  the  needs  of  its  diildren. 
This  may  possibly  include  a  survey  which  shall  evaluate  the  existing 
agencies  in  their  relation  to  childhood,  their  adequacy  or  inadeqnacjr, 
the  proper  means  to  use  in  order  to  prohibit  where  necessary,  improve^ 
where  improvement  is  needed,  or  to  supply  any  unmet  community  need 
such  as  playgrounds,  play  supervision,  recreation  centers,  etc. 
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The  frequency  of  meetings  will  depend  upon  what  other  organtza- 
tions  for  promoting  religions  education  are  already  existing.  If  there 
are  several  mothers'  or  parents'  dubs  or  classes,  there  could  be  a  federa- 
tion which  would  meet  once  a  quarter,  semi-annualljr,  or  perhaps  even 
annually. 

If  there  is  a  Parent  Department  in  the  Community  Training  School, 
it  would  meet  the  need  so  far  as  study  is  concerned  and  the  organiza- 
tion conld  be  cared  for  by  perhaps  one  annual  meeting  with  one  or  two 
large  mass  meetings  during  the  year. 

It  is  necessary  to  remember  that  the  community  school  classes  reach 
only  a  small  percentage  of  the  parents  of  the  community,  and  that  the 
work  of  such  a  school  is  largely  to  send  workers  back  to  the  local 
churches;  that  is,  the  foundation  of  such  a  class  would  be  to  prepare 
teachers  and  leaders  for  mothers'  clubs,  parents'  classes,  etc.,  in  the 
local  school.  The  entire  work  of  a  Community  Church  Parent-Teachers 
Association  could  never  be  done  by  a  group  or  class  in  a  community 
school.  The  class  in  the  community  school  would  be  simply  one  of  its 
activities. 

Should  this  be  the  only  active  organization  for  parents  and  teachers 
in  the  community,  the  meetings  should  be  held  once  a  month  with  some 
study  and  special  lectures,  surveys,  reports,  etc. 

CooPEBATioK  With  Existing  Organizations 
The  Community  Church   Parent-Teachers  Association  should  co- 
operate with  any  existing  agency  with  and  through  which  it  can  work. 
Some  of  the  organizations  already  existing  and  some  suggestions  as  to 
cooperation : 

(1)  The  Local  Sunday  School  Orgamiation.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered  that  the  Community  Church  Parent-Teachers  Association  is  a 
part  of  the  Sunday  school  program.  It  should  seek  in  every  way  to 
keep  its  connections  with  the  parent  organization  dose.  The  officers 
of  the  Parent-Teachers  Association  should  be  members  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Sunday  School  Association.  Joint  institutes  should 
be  planned,  together  they  should  arrange  for  outside  lectures,  etc 
The  work  is  one,  and  care  must  be  taken  that  they  do  not  become 
rival  organizations  instead  of  one  organization. 

(2)  Local  Church  Mother^  Clubs  or  Pareniy  Classes.  The  organi- 
zation in  the  local  church  of  some  means  of  cooperation  between  parents 
and  teachers  should  be  one  function  of  a  Community  Assodation. 
As  indicated  above  plans  should  be  made  for  training  local  leaders  and 
teachers.    Where  there  is  a  large  percentage  of  churches  with  dubs  or 
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classes,  this  larger  organization  could  be  a  sort  of  federation  of 
parents'  organizations  seeking  to  do  for  tbe  community  what  can  only 
be  done  by  the  combined  Christian  forces. 

(3)  The  Public  School  Parent-Teachers  Associations,  The  extent  to 
which  a  Community  Church  Parent-Teachers  Association  can  cooperate 
with  the  Parent-Teachers  Association  of  the  community  will  vary  in 
different  localities,  indeed,  in  different  sections  of  the  same  city. 

Where  the  community  is  small,  with  perhaps  only  one  or  two 
schools  and  where  the  denominational  feeling  isn't  too  strong,  splendid 
things  can  be  done.  For  instance,  in  one  small  city  the  president  of 
the  Parent-Teachers  Association  approached  the  Ministers'  Association 
asking  for  its  help  in  helping  the  child  in  his  moral  and  religious  lite. 
She  said  that  she  felt  that  they  had  done  very  good  work  in  the  line 
of  the  physical  care  of  children  and  in  securing  the  cooperation  of 
parents  and  teachers  in  their  intellectual  life,  but  that  they  would  fall 
far  short  if  they  stopped  there,  "What  could  they  do  for  the  spiritual 
life  of  the  children?"  It  was  through  this  Pa  rent- Teachers  Association 
that  the  permission  of  the  Board  of  Education  was  secured  for  the 
filling  out  of  blanks  by  the  children,  givbg  their  names  and  addresses 
and  telling  where  they  attended  Sunday  school  and  if  they  were  not 
attending  where  they  would  like  to  go.  In  other  communities  at  least 
one  meeting  a  year  is  given  to  a  consideration  of  the  religious  side  of 
the  child's  life. 
'  There  need  be  no  hesitation  about  seeking  this  cooperation,  for  the 
National  Congress  of  Mothers  and  its  auxiliaries,  the  State  Parent- 
Teachers  Associations,  have  from  the  first  emphasized  the  need  of  the 
spiritual  nature  of  children. 

Exhibits  and  Demonstrations  at  Fairs 

PmtI  L.  Wearer 

I F  childhood  is  to  have  its  rights  there  are  four  things  that  must  be 
*-  receiving  our  tmdivided  attention.     We  must : 

1.  Arouse  the  public  mind  to  see  the  absolute  need  of  religious  edu- 
cation for  all  children. 

2.  Arouse  adult  life  to  the  sense  of  responsibility  to  provide  this 
religious  training. 

3.  Inspire  the  present  leadership  with  a  vision  of  their  glorious  op- 
portunity and  tremendous  responsibility. 

4.  Enlist  and  train  an  ever- increasing  number  of  leaders. 
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The  whole  program  of  the  Children's  Division  seeks  to  do  this,  but 
just  now  we  are  to  consider  one  feature  which,  although  at  present 
is  receiving  but  little  attention,  is  almost  limitless  in  its  possibilities. 
This  feature  is  Exhibits  and  Demonstrations  at  district,  county  and 
state  fairs. 

Just  what  do  we  mean  by  such  an  Exhibit?  It  is  the  gathering 
together  and  placing  on  display  in  a  building,  booth  or  tent,  materials 
which  will  be  helpful  and  suggestive  to  workers  in  Sunday,  vacation 
and  week  day  church  schools.  It  may  also  provide  other  features  such 
as  Story  and  Play  hours  for  the  children  who  attend  such  fairs,  and 
an  Institute  for  the  workers  with  the  children. 

How  Shall  We  Psoceed? 

1.  This  should  be  an  activity  of  the  State,  County,  District  or  City 
Sunday  School  Association  and,  therefore,  the  plans  should  be  brought 
before  the  executive  committee  of  this  organization,  and  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  whole  executive  secured. 

2.  The  second  step  would  be  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to 
interview  the  Fair  Association  authorities.  This  should  be  a  strong 
committee  made  up  of  influential  people  and  those  who  know  what  they 
want  and  how  to  present  their  proposition  to  the  fair  authorities. 

3.  After  the  Children's  Division  workers  have  secured  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  executive  committee  and  the  fair  authorities,  the  next  step 
will  be  the  forming  of  the  committees  for  putting  on  the  exhibit.  We 
would  surest  the  following: 

(a)  General  Exhibit  Committee.  The  duties  of  this  committee 
would  be  to  determine  the  kinds  of  material  to  be  exhibited; 
the  rules  of  entry;  sending  out  an  appeal  to  the  schools  and 
communities  for  material ;  see  that  someone  is  present  all 
during  the  fair  to  explain  the  exhibit;  have  genera!  supervision 
of  the  work  of  the  sub-committees.  This  committee  should 
be  made  up  of  those  who  not  only  are  interested,  but  who 
understand  educational  values,  that  they  may  guard  against 
the  exhibiting  of  any  material  that  could  not  be  recommended 
to  other  schools. 

(b)  Publieity  Committee.  One  of  the  essential  sub-committees 
would  be  Publicity;  the  duties  of  this  committee  would  be  to 
advertise  through  newspapers,  by  sending  out  dodgers,  leaflets 
preliminary  to  the  fair,  and  the  distribution  of  dodgers  during 
the  fair.  Also,  send  out  bulletins,  put  up  posters,  etc.  In  fact, 
anything  that  would  attract  the  general  public  to  the  exhibit 
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<c)  Space  Committee.  Thia  committee  would  see  that  the  (pace 
for  the  exhibit  waa  ready  when  needed;  that  the  necesui? 
equipment  for  putting  up  the  exhibit  was  on  hand ;  that  signs 
directing  folks  to  the  exhibit  were  posted;  that  the  exhibit 
space  was  appropriately  decorated. 

(d)  The  RegUtrotiOH  Committee.  The  duty  of  this  committee 
would  be  to  see  that  all  visitors  to  the  exhibit  were  registered. 
In  one  county  where  thia  was  done  they  provided  tags  which 
they  pinned  on  everyone  who  attended  Sunday  school.  It 
meant  that  during  the  wedc  of  that  fair  all  over  the  fair 
grounds  the  Sunday  school  folka  were  conspicuous.  Thb  is  a 
good  advertising  scheme. 

(e)  A  Story  and  Play  Hour  Committee.  This  may  be  a  real 
worth-while  feature  of  the  fair  and  this  committee  should  be 
very  carefully  and  wisely  chosen.  The  duties  of  this  committee 
would  be  to  secure  story  tellers,  select  stories,  and  see  that  the 
story  tellers  had  the  material.  Secure  a  quiet  place  for  the 
story  hour;  determine  the  time  for  this  feature,  and  cooperate 
with  the  advertising  committee  in  advertising  it.  They  would 
also  secure  those  who  were  to  direct  the  Play  Hours;  suggett 
suitable  games  for  the  different  groups;  find  a  convenient  place 
for  the  games,  and  advertise  the  play  hour.  It  is  essential 
to  the  best  interest  of  the  children  that  both  the  Story  and 
PUy  Hours  be  graded,  that  is,  there  be  a  story  and  play  hour 
for  Beginners  children,  for  Primary,  and  for  Junior.  This 
may  be  cared  for  by  having  the  different  groups  of  children 
at  different  hours,  or  by  having  three  story  hours  going  on 
at  the  same  time  in  three  different  places. 

(f)  The  Institute  Committee.  The  duty  of  thia  committee,  in 
cooperation  with  the  general  committee,  would  be  to  determine 
the  time  and  plara  for  the  institute,  secure  the  speakers  or 
leaders  for  the  conferences,  outline  the  program,  and  advertise 
the  institute.  In  one  county  that  does  not  have  a  county  fair, 
but  has  a  farmers*  institute  built  on  much  the  same  plan,  they 
provided  the  institute  feature.  Their  experience  was  that  many 
farmers'  wives  who  never  attend  county  conventions  came  to 
the  institute  with  their  husbands,  and  while  the  men  were  in- 
terested in  finding  out  how  to  raise  better  crops  and  better 
hogs,  the  women  were  learning  bow  to  provide  better  religious 
educational  opportunitict  for  the  children  of  their  communities. 
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Materials  for  Exhibils.  There  are  two  general  t^pes  of  material 
that  should  have  a  place  in  the  exhibit. 

1.  Materials  made  by  pupils  and  teachers  in  the  Sunday,  vacation 
and  wedc  day  church  schools,  and  material  used  in  putting  on  com- 
mtmity  activities.  This  would  include  such  material  as  hand-work 
done  by  the  pupils;  work  books;  scrap  books;  etc.,  calendars,  sea.ional 
posters,  record  systems,  Sunday  session  programs,  Parent -Teachers' 
meetings  programs,  workers'  conference  programs,  etc.,  provided  by  the 
workers  with  children;  community  material  such  as  Children's  Week 
advertising,  programs  of  difierent  community  activities,  etc  This 
would  be  the  material  for  which  recognition  would  be  given  by  the 
Fair  Association. 

The  question  of  premiums  is  a  debated  one,  but  whether  money 
rewards  are  given  or  simply  recognition  by  seals  or  ribbons,  there 
should  be  judges  who  would  pass  upon  all  this  material  and  ^ve  it 
proper  recognition.  The  judging  would  be  based  upon  the  rules  of 
entry  which  would  have  been  determined  by  the  general  committee. 

2.  The  other  type  of  material  in  the  exhibit  would  consist  of  help- 
ful suggestions  for  teachers  and  parents,  such  as  lists  of  books  attrac- 
tively mounted.  These  lists  should  include  helpful  books  for  teachers, 
books  for  parents,  and  graded  story  lists  for  children.  Also  helpful 
leaflets  and  magazines  mounted  and  displayed,  samples  of  literature 
issued  by  other  organizations  working  for  the  uplift  of  childhood. 
Also  a  display  of  books,  if  possible.  In  one  county  so  much  interest 
in  good  books  has  been  created  through  this  part  of  the  exhibit  that 
public  libraries  have  been  besieged  for  these  books  vnth  the  result 
that  they  are  putting  into  many  public  libraries  a  splendid  collection 
of  books  on  religious  educational  work. 

Another  feature  of  this  part  of  the  exhibit  might  be  a  display  of 
models  of  up-to-date  Sunday  school  buildings. 

Whert  Get  Informationf  Write  to  your  own  State  Children's  Divi- 
sion Superintendent  asking  for  suggestions.  She  can  supply  you  with 
International  Leaflet  No.  110  which  gives  some  very  definite  informa- 
tioa  If  you  cannot  secure  this  leaflet  from*  your  State  Children's 
Kvision  Superintendent,  write  to  the  International  Sunday  School 
Association,  5  5.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 

CoKCEBNiifG  Exhibit  at  State  Fairs 

All  that  has  been  said  refers  to  the  fairs  of  smaller  units  than  the 
•tatfc     However,  the  plans  for  putting  on  such  an  exhibit  arc  very 
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much  the  tame  for  state  associations.  There  are  two  ways  suggested 
hf  which  we  may  secure  suitable  exhibit  material  for  state  fairs. 

1.  Promoted  in  smaller  units  first,  and  as  counties  and  districts  put 
on  these  exhibits,  select  from  them  the  very  best  material.  This  will 
enable  the  State  Association  to  have  an  exhibit  of  the  highest  class 
material.    It  is  a  slow  process,  however.    The  other  plan  is: 

2.  To  build  up  an  exhibit  at  the  state  fair  first,  gathering  material 
from  individual  schools  and  communities.  There  are  two  advantages 
in  this  plan.  One  is  that  you  can  get  your  exhibit  before  folks  in  a 
shorter  period  of  time,  and  the  other  is  that  it  may  prove  an  incentive 
to  the  smaller  unit 

\  In  promoting  this  feature  of  our  program  there  is  one  danger  that 
confronts  us  and  that  is  that  leaders  will  become  over-enthusiastic  and 
go  into  this  thing  unprepared  We  should  seek  in  every  way  to  make 
these  exhibits  of  the  very  highest  class  educationally.  Unless  we  have 
some  very  definite  rules  of  entry  which  are  adhered  to  and  are  very 
careful  in  our  display  of  material,  we  will  defeat  our  purpose  and 
spread  abroad  a  lot  of  poor  material  which  will  be  duplicated  in  hun- 
dreds of  Sunday  schools,  and  instead  of  advancing  the  cause  we  will 
retard  it 


Training  Teachers  of  Qiildren 

Haz«l  A.  Lvrrii 

T  ET  us  picture  the  ideal  teacher  of  children.  She  grew  up  in  a 
^"^  Qiristian  home,  and  her  own  experiences  in  the  Sunday  school 
were  happy  and  normal.  Throughout  her  childhood  and  youth  it  ¥ras 
a  potent  factor  in  shaping  her  life.  When  there  came  to  her  at  six- 
teen or  seventeen  years  of  age  the  desire  to  serve  and  make  her  life 
count,  some  leader  in  work  with  children  recognized  her  possibilities 
and  gave  her  an  opportunity  to  find  herself.  When  she  discovered  how 
much  she  needed  to  know  in  order  to  serve  effectively,  her  church  pro- 
vided her  the  opportunity  she  needed  through  a  Teacher  Training  class 
where  sympathetic  and  capable  leaders  touched  her  life  and  directed 
her  training.  She  discovered  more  definitely  her  own  particular  field 
of  service,  and  came  in  the  years  of  her  young  womanhood  into  the 
place  she  was  best  filled  to  fill  by  personality  and  preparation. 

Perhaps  your  objection  to  a  picture  like  this  is  that  "it  never  hap- 
pened." But  it  is  happening  all  about  us.  Hosts  of  young  women  are 
finding  their  fields  of  service  through  just  such  means  as  these.  More- 
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over,  for  every  teacher  of  children  there  must  be  a  background  of  per- 
sonal experience,  practical  contact  with  the  work,  genuine  enthusiasm 
for  it,  and  thorough  training.  Whatever  lack  there  may  be  in  any  in- 
dividual case  must  be  supplied  in  some  way.  Too  often  these  efforts  to 
make  up  for  the  lack  of  normal  development  and  trainiag  must  be 
superficial  and  incomplete.  Our  aim  must  continually  be  the  natural  and 
continuous  development  of  teachers. 

The  sources  to  which  we  must  look  for  our  lupply  of  teachers  are 
so  near  to  us  that  sometimes  we  do  not  see  them  clearly.  These  future 
teachers  must  come  up  from  our  own  schools,  throu^  our  own 
depa.rtments  and  classes.  A  girl  who  has  had  the  advantage  of  a 
graded  Sunday  school  through  the  Elementary  Division  and  the  In- 
termediate Department  has  more  biblical  background  than  was  in  the 
old  Teacher  Training  Courses.  Her  maturity  is  not  a  matter  of  years 
but  of  spiritual  development.  In  addition  to  this  natural  develop- 
ment through  the  departments  of  the  school  there  are  those  men  and 
women  who  have  only  recently  come  to  a  realization  of  the  church  as 
a  field  for  their  service.  The  best  and  most  capable  of  these  may  often 
be  attracted  to  work  with  children.  Whatever  they  have  not  had  in  the 
way  of  preparation  for  this  task  they  must  be  led  to  acquire,  for  na- 
tive ability  alone  cannot  meet  the  need. 

The  greatest  opportunity  for  training  which  has  come  to  teachers  of 
children  is  the  New  Standard  Teacher  Training  Course.  In  many  de- 
nominations this  is  a  one  hundred  and  twenty  hour  course,  twelve  units 
of  ten  lessons  each,  in  others  there  are  twelve  units  of  twelve  lessons 
each.  Two  years  provides  general  training  and  one  year  affords  op- 
portunity for  specialization.  This  is  usually  looked  upon  as  a  three- 
year  course,  although  it  may  be  completed  in  less  time  if  there  is  op- 
portunity for  attending  Leadership  Training  Schools  curing  the  sum- 
mer. Adding  to  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  hours  in  class  periods, 
another  one  hundred  and  twenty  hours  of  preparation,  this  course  rep- 
resents only  two  hundred  and  forty  hours  of  work:  a  small  amount 
of  time  in  the  light  of  the  great  task  for  which  it  prepares.  This  is 
the  minimum  that  should  be  expected  in  training  teachers  of  children. 

In  addition  to  the  opportunities  offered  through  the  training  dass 
in  the  local  church,  and  Leadership  Training  Schools  conducted  by  the 
denomination,  it  is  possible  to  secure  this  and  other  courses  in  Com- 
munity Training  Schools  and  through  correspondence  courses.  Every 
prospective  teacher  of  children  and  every  teacher  now  engaged  in  the 
work  should  make  it  their  purpose  to  complete  as  soon  as  possible,  the 
work  prescribed  by  this  new  Standard  Teacher  Training  Course.     It 
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should  be  no  mere  perfunctory  itudy,  done  in  order  to  secure  »  diplo- 
ma, but  should  be  thorough  in  every  respect  and  should  include  the 
largest  possible  amount  of  practice  and  observation  work.  The  study 
of  a  text  book  and  the  abili^  to  answer  examination  questions  are  no 
longer  satisfactory  forms  of  teacher-training  unless  there  is  also  de- 
veloped a  certain  degree  of  skill  through  actually  doing  the  work 
that  has  been  studied,  testing  the  results,  thus  opening  the  way  for  con- 
tinued growth.    The  training  of  a  teacher  of  children  is  never  ended. 
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CHAPTER  DC 

YOUNG  PEOPLE'S  DIVISION 

Report  to  die  Sixteenth  International  Sunday 
School  Convention 

By  Wm.  H.  Daofordi,  Cbairmwi;  John  L.  AImukIbt,  Siip«rint«idoMt 
R.  A.  Wait*  BBd  P.  G.  Orwif,  Aiiociate  SaperiqWddenti 

THIS  convention  closes  a  decade  of  service  in  the  interests  of  the 
young  people  of  the  Sonday  Schools.  While  the  Advanced  or 
Secondary  or  Yonng  People's  Division  nms  back  to  1911,  and  the 
Intermediate  Department  reaches  back  to  1906, — the  fact  remains  that 
the  Division,  as  it  is  now  existent,  was  organized  for  its  present  taskf 
during  the  months  between  May,  1912,  and  Jamiary,  1913.  The  ten 
years  that  have  passed  since  then  have  seen  a  complete  organization 
forged  out  of  the  needs  of  the  field  to  minister  to  the  eager  life  of  the 
adolescent    This  in  the  language  of  the  historian  is  a  Decade  of  Service. 

A  SvmvBV  OF  CoiromoNS  1912-1922 

At  the  beginning  of  the  decade  there  was  a  great  rumbling  on  every 
tide,  as  interested  folks,  here  and  there,  began  to  discover  the  possiMlitiei 
of  young  people.  The  Boy  Scout  Movement  was  very  much  tn  the 
public  eye.  The  Men  and  Religion  Forward  Movement  had  just  closed. 
The  Adolescent  Commission  of  the  13th  International  Convention  was 
attempting  to  surrey  life  conditions  surrounding  young  people.  Tbe 
National  Education  Association  was  occupied  with  the  discussion  of 
senior  and  jtmior  high  schools.  There  was  much  talk  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency, church  neglect  of  'teen-age  children  and  a  sort  of  a  helpless  <ines- 
tioning  in  the  premises.  The  fires  of  investigation,  discontent,  desire  and 
promise  smotildered  everywhere,  with  the  possibility  of  genuine  relief 
for  the  age-long,  misunderstood  problems  of  youth. 

At  the  dose  of  the  decade,  wc  witness  a  different  set  of  attitudes. 

Everywhere  and  on  every  hand  there  is  a  genuine  flow  of  interest  in  the 

adolescent     The   Imsiness   men's   chibs— The   Rotary,   Kiwanis,   Uoot, 

Optimists,  Triangles,  Chambers  of  Commerce,  etc.— are  alive  with  en- 
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thuriasm  and  plans  for  the  welfare  of  youth.  True,  it  is  mostly  for 
bo2rs  at  yet  and  is  not  very  tangible  in  its  objectives  in  most  places,  but 
ii  is  the  dawning  of  a  new  day.  On  all  sides,  organizations  for  adoles- 
cents flourish.  The  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  The  Woodcraft  League, 
The  Girl  Scouts,  The  Camp  Fire  Girls,  the  Knights  of  King  Ardnir, 
the  Knights  of  St.  Paul,  the  Y.  U.  C.  A,  Boys'  Work— Building,  Hi-Y, 
Employed  Boys'  Brotherhood,  Community— the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Girl  Re- 
serves and  a  host  of  other  organizations  vie  with  each  other  aid  com- 
pete for  the  attention  of  the  same  American  boy  and  girl.  Even  tbe 
consciousness  of  the  Giurch  has  awakened  to  the  need,  and  directors  of 
boy  work  and  <Urector3  of  girl  work  are  common  in  the  life  of  the  local 
churches.  The  Denominational  Sunday  School  Boards  have  likewise 
felt  the  stimulus  and  most  of  these  boards  now  employ  an  adolescent 
specialist,  while  some  feel  the  need  for  two  or  more.  Add  to  this  the 
twenty-eight  salaried  young  people's  superintendents  of  the  Sunday 
School  Associations,  and  you  have  a  vivid  picture  of  the  development  In 
adolescent  interest  since  Uay  1,  1912.  The  close  of  the  decade  registers 
a  tangible  achievement  in  the  welfare  of  youth,  there  being  a  new  seal 
for  playground  activity,  the  betterment  of  the  under -privileged  child 
through  settlement,  club  and  juvenile  court,  with  even  the  secret  frater- 
nities and  lodges  organizii^,  backing  and  supporting  junior  orders.  Thtu 
the  Masons,  the  Moose,  the  Woodmen,  etc.,  have  also  broken  into  this 
popular  field  of  activity. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  decade,  there  was  a  scant  literature  on  the 
adolescent  problem.  "The  Boy  Problem"  by  Forbush,  "Adolescence  and 
Youth"  by  G.  Stanley  Hall,  "Boy  Life  and  Self -Government"  by  Fiske, 
Boys'  Self  Governing  Clubs  by  Buck,  Winning  the  Boy  by  Merrill,  Boy 
Training  by  Alexander,  The  Young  Malefactor  by  Travis,  The  Boy 
Saver's  Guide  by  Quin,  From  Youth  to  Manhood  by  Hall,  and  The 
Boy  Scout  Manual  were  the  standard  guides  to  the  subject.  At  the 
close  of  the  decade  there  is  an  abundant  literature  of  varying  values, 
covering  the  entire  adolescent  period.  The  year  1913  saw  the  produc- 
tion of  a  standard,  leaflet  literature  for  the  adolescent  years  of  the  Sun- 
day School 

Welfare,  Needs,  Religious  Motive 

Today,  "the  welfare  of  youth"  is  a  popular  slogan.    Practically  all 

national   and   local,   non-profit  institutions   raise  their   budgets   on  its 

magic  formulae.    The  "welfare  of  youth"  is  echoed  and  re-echoed,  and 

has  been  standardized  by  the  modem  golden-rule,  Christianity-applied 
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Heo's  Business  clubs.  But  !t  is  now  begiimiap  to  be  glimpsed  that 
real  welfare  must  have  a  religions  heart,  and  these  business  men's  or- 
ganizations are  calling  to  the  church  to  put  the  needed  note  into  the 
work  for  the  good  of  the  adolescent  Kaux  the  bigger  opportunity  for 
an  enlarged  effort  for  the  training  and  development  of  youth,  based  on 
the  religions  motive,  at  the  close  of  this  decade  and  the  b^finning  of 
the  next 

A  ReTKOSFECT.    TbB  BSGIKtODGS 

What  a  wonderful  story  is  the  record  of  the  International  Sunday 
School  Association  as  the  historian  pens  the  achievements  of  this  decade  I 
After  the  creation  of  a  series  of  organizations  on  the  welfare  basis  for 
the  betterment  of  youth,  the  Intematiraial  sounded  its  new  note  of 
religious  motive  in  'teen-age  activity. 

"Something  to  do,  something  to  think  about,  something  to  enjoy, 
with  a  view  always  to  character  building," — such  was  the  general  and 
vagne  objective  of  these  welfare  organizations.    How  fast  they  camel 

1892— The  Km'ghts  of  King  Arthur 

1902— The  Setwi  Indians  (Woodcraft  League  1906) 

1904— Big  Brother  Movement 

1905— Boy  Pioneers— Sons  of  Daniel  Bocne 

1907— Playground  Association 

National  Child  Labor  CcMnmittetf 

Federation  of  B<vs'  Clubs 
1909-Knights  of  St  Panl 
1910— Boy  Scont  Movement 

National  Vocational  Guidance  Moveotent 
1911— The  Camp  Fire  GirU 

In  1908,  however,  Frank  L.  Brown,  late  General  Secretary  of  the 
World's  Sunday  School  Association,  urged  the  formation  of  an  Inter- 
mediate Department  in  the  Sunday  School.  In  1911,  Dr.  Brown  with 
Ur.  E.  H.  Nichols,  Miss  Uargaret  Slattery  and  others  secured  the 
support  of  the  San  Francisco  International  Convention  for  the  Senior 
Department  and  the  Secondary  Division  and  thus  paved  the  way  for 
the  religious  basis  of  the  evolving  yonng  people's  work.  In  1912  (Uay 
1),  the  Division  was  organized  with  an  employed  superintendent  and 
the  religious  type  of  Yonng  People's  work  began.  As  it  gained  mo- 
mentum, the  state  Associations  (Ontario  leading  tn  the  fall  of  1912) 
employed  Young  People's  Superintendents,  and  in  1915  the  Denomina- 
tional Sunday  School  Boards  began  to  name  their  'teen-age  specialists. 

The  Story  of  the  Decade  or  of  the  two  and  a  half  quadrenntnms. 
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1912-192%  is  worthir  of  an  extended  treatment,  but  apue  allows  oaly 
a  brief,  tabulated  itatement 

I.    Thk  Organized  Sunday  Scaon.  Class  fob  Adoliscints 

In  the  period  1912-14,  certificates  of  regist>^tion  were  isstted  for 
i^l  classes. 

Dnring  1914-18,  the  number  of  certificate*  of  registration  increased 
to  36/S30. 

In  1918,  tbe  International  Sundajr  School  Association  ceased  to  tssne 
certificates  of  registration,  but  the  last  annual  registration  snrvcjr 
revealed  the  fact  that  approximately  100,000  classes  held  certificates,  al- 
though only  about  25fi00  classes  were  futKlionitiff. 

Uuch  attention  is  necessary  to  keep  these  organized  classes  at  work. 
Ther  need  continued  sn^estions  for  program. 

II.    The  Defaktuents — Intskmediate,  Senior  and 
Young  Fe(Hte's 
In  I912-M,  separate  departments  for  worship  purposes  were  being; 
advocated. 

In  1914-16,  an  estimate  based  on  reports  from  the  State  Sonda; 
School  Associations  claimed  about  150  departments. 

In  1918-23,  recent  reports  record  approximately  1,200  departments. 

III.    Young  Peopu's  Sunday  Scbool  Coniterbncks 

There  are  no  records  for  1912-14.  These  conferences  were  new  to 
the  Sunday  School  field. 

In  1914-18,  two  hundred  and  sixty-two  (262)  Young  People's  Con- 
ferences were  held  annually  with  a  reported  attendance  of  56,361.  Uncb 
of  this  work  was  mass  participation. 

In  1918-22,  the  Young  People's  Conferences  were  on  the  Organised 
Class  delegate  basis  and  the  following  tabulation  fof  1921  affords  a 
study  of  this  movement  annually  for  the  qnadrennium : 
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Repokt  or  Older  Boys'  and  Older  Gnxs'  and  Young  Pioflx's 

COHnSBNCZS 


Totd  tnnltnncet,  S50. 
TcUl  enrolment,  tS^J. 
Cfaunbe*  resroeDlcd.  72S}. 
Forward  «ciM,  97S7. 

IV.    Thk  Youko  F^oplk's  iMTm-SoNiiAr  School  Coancn. 

The  pioneer  anmdla — Toronto,  Kfuuu  City  and  Birmiiighaiii--were 
bora  in  1913,  but  records  for  the  years  1912-14  are  not  available  tn 
conndl  development 

In  1914-lS,  ninety-six  (96)  Inter-Snnday  School  Councils  of  yonns 
people  were  directing  a  community  program. 

1918-22,  however,  records  the  big  development  of  this  form  of 
young  people's  activity  and  the  following  tabulation  for  1921  will 
visualize  this  growing  force  among  young  people.  This  is  a  fair,  atunial 
statement  for  the  qnadrenninm : 
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Lbadbbship  Tbaimihc — the  Inteknationai.  Older  Boys'  anv 
Oldek  Gssas'  Cahp  Conferences 


Last  snmm«r  we  held  the  eighth  annual  Older  Boys'  and  Older 
Giria'  Camp  Conferences  at  Lake  Geneva  and  the  second  annual  Older 
Girls'  and  Older  Boys'  Camp  Conferences  at  Lake  Winnipesaukee.  These 
Camp  Conferences  are  open  to  older  Christian  boys  and  girls  (16-21 
years)  and  are  Requisite  Schoob  with  a  four  years'  course  of  twenty 
units  of  study,  leading  to  matriculation  in  the  International  Association 
School.  The  story  of  the  growth  and  derelopment  of  the  Camp  Con- 
ferences is  fascinating.    The  following  tables  tell  the  story: 
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I.    Enrolment  by  years: 
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Three  thousand  seven  hundred  fifty-seren  ctunper-itndenti  and  lead- 
era  have  pasted  through  the  Camp-Conference  study  and  dtidplhie  dur- 
ing these  eight  years.  Orer  fourteen  hundred  older  boys  and  girls  have  been 
insured  to  enter  the  colleges  and  tmivcrsities  of  the  continent  to  prepare 
themselves  for  volunteer  and  jM'ofessional  Christian  service.  Uost  of 
our  State  Young  People's  Snperintendenti  are  Camp-Conference  dia- 
Goveries.  A  kxxc  of  ministers  and  directors  of  religions  education  in 
local  fields  received  their  vision  at  the  Camps.  Several  of  our  hoy  and 
girl  graduates  are  in  the  mission  field  already  or  going.  Four  of  otir 
graduates,  snK>orted  through  college,  are  ready  for  Young  People's 
positions  this  spring;  Uiree  entered  the  aervice  last  spring.  Over  a 
score  are  now  in  the  various  colleges  in  preparation.  The  object  of  the 
Camp-Conferettces  is  the  discovery,  training  and  placing  of  leaders  in 
the  field  of  rel^ious  education. 

Forty-three  states  have  sent  their  older  boys  and  girls  to  these  Camp 
Conferences.    They  cost  a  little  less  than  $3,500.00  last  summer. 

VI.    Adult  Leadesship  Txaihimc 

I.    Tht  young  PtapWt  SecHoti  of  the  Jnltrnational 

Training  Sehoolt 

The  sections  of  the  Adult  Training  Schools  at  Conference  Point-on- 
Lake  Geneva  and  later  on  at  Geneva  Point-on-Lake  Winnipesaukee  for 
Yotmg  People's  Superintendents  and  teachers  have  been  well  attended. 
Seventeen  out  of  the  first  class  of  graduates  in  1916  were  from  die 
Young  People's  Section  and  both  the  proportion  and  interest  have  been 
sustained  since  then.  Practically  all  of  our  State  Superintendents  are 
school  graduates  and  scores  of  county  superintendents  have  either  fin- 
ished the  course  or  are  now  doing  the  work  necessary  for  a  school 
diploma,  in  192D,  we  reorganized  the  courses  on  a  requisite  and  asso- 
dational  basis,  and  the  third  requisite  year  and  the  entire  asso- 
dational  course  of  three  years  is  in  full  operation  dnring  the  nuntner  of 
1922.  With  the  extension  of  the  training  schools  to  the  Rocky  Uonn- 
tain  District,  in  the  summer  of  1922,  we  extend  our  influence  and  train- 
ing to  another  new  but  ready  field.  The  courses  offered  in  the  Young 
People's  Section  of  the  adult  training  schools  are  included  in  the  schools' 
catalog. 

A     The  Ltadtr/  IntHMt 

These  Leaders'  and  Teachers'  Institutes  number  themselves  into  die 
hundreds  every  year.    They  are  held  mostly  in  cotmty  and  district  fields 
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and  very  often  in  connection  with  tlie  Sunday  Scho<d  canvcndom.  71ie 
tutial  conference,  in  thcM  instances,  ^ves  waj  to  veil-defined  instmc- 
tion  periods  of  standard  length.  In  somt  places,  thejr  have  been  section* 
of  standard  Sdiools  of  Uethods  while  maaj'  of  our  state  sttpertnteodent* 
have  promoted  them  solely  along  joang  people's  lines.  In  man?  sutes, 
vdiere  a  series  of  Young  People's  conference  tours  have  been  promoted, 
the  6rst  day  of  the  tour  in  each  geogra^ical  district  has  been  devoted 
to  this  form  of  adult  training  for  the  leadership  of  adolescents.  Ap- 
proximately a  thousand  to  fifteen-hundred  of  these  Leaders'  Institutes 
are  being  held  annually.  The  program  is  based  on  the  Requisite  Train- 
ing School  cnrriculum  and  has  been  thoroughly  standardized  in  content 
and  promotioa 

3.  Tht  Svperinlrtutenis'  InsHM* 
The  Sunday  School  Association  has  adopted  the  Superintendents'  In- 
stitute for  the  purpose  of  training  community  supervisors  in  religious 
education.  The  Young  People's  Superintendents'  Institutes  are  a 
requirement  in  the  International-State  Standard,  and  these  institutes  are 
held  in  connection  with  state  conventions,  county  efficiency  conferences 
or  in  separate  gatherings  for  this  purpose.  The  rating  in  percentages 
on  the  standard  is  in  kecinng  with  the  nature  of  the  institute,  its  length 
and  iM-ogram.  We  are  recognizing  the  fact  that  community  religious 
educational  leadership  depends  on  intensive  training  and  the  young 
people's  leaders  are  majoring  on  the  adult  and  his  preparation  for  lead- 
ership. These  institutes  are  standardized  in  program,  promotion  and 
rating.  Thirty-seven  (37)  state  associations  included  these  instittites 
in  their  activities  this  past  year. 

VII.  Spbcul  Movsuekts 
1.  Falhtr  atd  Son  Week 
For  several  years,  without  standardiiation  in  program  or  promotion, 
a  great  many  of  our  state  associations  celebrated  Father  and  Son  Weeic 
Some  of  these  celebrations  were  merely  Father  and  Son  banquets, 
which  ran  into  the  thousands  and  some  of  them  in  program  covered  an 
entire  week.  This  activity  was  carried  on  by  a  large  number  of  state 
assodatiMis  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  vAa\e  other  associations  observed 
the  national  Y.  M.  C.  A.  week  in  February.  Because  of  this,  there  was 
quite  a  little  confusion  in  the  field  and  on  agreement,  engineered  by  a 
special  committee  of  six  and  adopted  by  the  Blue  Ridge  Assembly  oi 
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Boy  Workers,  vna  put  into  effect  in  1921  for  the  firit  time,  the  Father 
and  Son  Week,  by  common  consent,  centering  around  Armistice  Day 
in  November.  The  probability  is  that  this  will  remain  the  date  of  the 
National  Father  and  Son  Week.  It  affords  a  good  beginning  to  the 
commonity  program  of  religious  education  in  the  fall  of  the  year. 

2.    Moltur  and  Daughttr  Wttk 

This  year  girlhood  came  into  its  own  and  for  the  first  time  a  stand- 
ardized Mother  and  Daughter  Week  Program  was  promoted  jointly  tqr 
the  National  Council  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  and  the  International  Sunday 
School  Association.  The  program  for  1922  was  pi^lished  in  the  May 
issue  of  the  "Sunday  School  Worker"  and  will  form  the  basis  of  future 
programs.  From  reports  received,  the  community  features  of  the  pro- 
gram were  very  popular.  The  celebration  was  standardized  in  program 
and  promotion  by  the  International -State  Yonng  People's  Superinten- 
dents in  conference.  Mother  and  Daughter  Week  promises  to  be  as 
popular  and  profitable  as  Father  and  Son  Week. 

The  QuADRENNitJU  or  191S-1922 

Great  movements  have  had  their  rise  in  this  Quadrennium.  The 
Inter-Church  World  Movement  made  its  contribution  to  religious  edu- 
cation through  the  surveys  it  conceived  and  executed.  It  also  gave  a 
new  impetus  to  the  movement  of  whole-time  Christian  callings.  The 
various  Forward  Movements  of  the  denominations  also  added  their  con- 
tribution to  the  progress  of  religious  education,  and  the  Blue  Ridge 
Assembly  of  Boy  Workers  is  worthy  of  mention  as  it  struggled  with 
church  relationships.-  Everywhere  there  has  been  a  seeming  effort  to 
grapple  with  spiritual  illiteracy. 

During  this  period,  great  progress  was  made  in  academic  acceptance 
of  courses  in  religious  education.  Courses  on  Young  People's  work 
were  introduced  in  a  dozen  educational  institutions,  the  outstanding 
example  being  Boston  University.  The  Superintendent  of  this  Division 
taught  and  introduced  Young  People's  courses  at  this  seat  of  learning  in 
1919  and  1920,  and  Professor  Herbert  C.  Mayer  was  added  to  the 
faculty  of  Boston  University  as  a  full  time  teacher  of  Young  People's 
courses.  Mr.  Mayer,  a  graduate  of  Oberlin,  gained  his  experience  to 
our  organized  Sunday  School  system  and  is  identified  oHiciatly  with  our 
Summer  Camp-Conferences  and  Schools. 
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Out  own  Young  People's  Division  was  qaiietly  bosy,  as  the  Stmdajr 
School  CouDctl  of  Evangelical  Denominations  and  the  territorial  units, 
comprising  the  Inteniational  Sunday  School  Assodatkm,  through  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Reference  and  Coonsel  were  attempting  to  merge. 
Following  the  Buffalo  Convention  in  1918,  the  Young  People's  Division 
Committee  began  a  serious,  studious  attempt  to  standardize  its  commu- 
nity program  for  young  people.  This  Quadrennium  standardiiation 
misht  be  set  forth  chronoli^cally  as  follows: 

1918.    The  Committee  wrought  out  its  field  policy  for  the  Quad- 


1919.  The  Committee  sought  a  way  for  cooperation  with  the  geti- 
eral  welfare  organizations  that  dealt  nationally  with  boy  and  girl  life. 
To  this  end,  it  devoted  two  days  to  a  conference  with  the  leaders  of 
these  organizations  for  the  exchange  of  informatioa 

The  Committee  also  spent  five  days  in  standardizing  the  Young 
People's  Conference,  Inter-Sunday  School  Council  and  the  Superinten- 
dents' Institute. 

19Z0.  The  Committee  adopted  the  International  standard  for  the 
measuring  of  state  associations  in  Young  People's  work.  It  also 
adopted  a  comprehensive  plan  of  community  Young  People's  literature 
which  is  now  under  preparation.  The  curricula,  also,  of  the  Interna- 
tional Requisite  and  Associational  Training  Schools  for  the  Young 
People's  Section  were  re-organized  and  re-written.  The  formulation 
of  the  beginnings  also  of  a  standard  college  program  were  begun. 

Mr.  Preston  G.  Orwig,  Young  People's  Division  Superintendent  of 
Pennsylvania,  became  the  Associate  Superintendent  of  this  Division 
for  the  International  field  in  the  spring  of  1920. 

1921.  This  was  a  great  promotion -salesmanship  year.  The  empha- 
sis was  on  promoting  or  selling  the  Young  People's  program  and  stan- 
dardized promotion  or  selling  plans  were  worked  out  and  adopted, 


1922.  The  last  year  of  the  Quadrennium  saw  the  final  touches  to 
the  completion  of  the  Young  People's  Division  program.  A  complete 
program  of  Adult  Leader  Training  was  standardized  and  adopted  for 
the  training  of  the  community  leadership  of  adolescents. 
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A  standard  policj'  for  a  State  Sttndajr  School  Asiociatioti,  coveriiiK 
«ll  the  phaset  of  the  work  of  the  Young  People's  Diviaion,  was  also 
wrought  out  and  adopted. 

The  decade  just  closed  and  especially  the  last  Quadrenninm  of 
1918-22  has  been  the  Period  of  Preparation  for  the  tiext  Decade  of 
Service  for  Young  People  and  the  Kingdom. 

Throughout  the  Quadrenniuin,  there  has  been  a  growing  professional 
spirit  araang  our  Yottng  People's  Superintendents.  Conferences  ot 
these  workers  were  held  in  Ohio,  Connecticut  and  other  states,  cnl- 
■ninatiiig  in  the  organization  of  the  International -State  Young  PeoiJe's 
Superintendents'  Annual  Conference.  The  fourth  of  these  Annual  Get- 
togetbers  was  held  in  Chicago  last  January.  It  has  become  the  stan- 
dardiiing  body  in  Young  People's  Community  work.  Ten  types  of 
community  promotion  are  now  in  ose  in  our  Association  field : 

Tins  or  Piomottok 

1.  Statt  or  Provmtial  Convention — The  Convention  is  the  most 
important  means  of  tftscovering  and  training  adult  leadership.  Hence, 
it  should  receive  first  attention  in  developing  young  people's  work. 

2.  Coimty  Association  Young  PtopWs  Superintendent^  Imtihites 
or  Conferences— Tlus  is  a.  more  intensive  effort  to  train  adult  leader- 
ship. It  is  especially  focused  on  young  people's  work  with  the  express 
purpose  of  preparing  adult  leadership  to  put  our  association  Yotmg 
People's  program  into  action.  This  ranks  with  the  convention  as  one 
of  the  first  types  of  promotkoL 

3.  Leadership  Jnstitvles—TitK  is  an  attempt  to  carry  knowledge  of 
our  program  further  into  the  field.  It  touches  township  and  district 
young  people's  superintendents  and  also  shows  the  connectioo  with  the 
local  sdMXil.  This  is  a  prime  essential  to  btensive  community  work.  It 
is  a  nattiral  outgrowth  of  the  County  Young  Peot^e's  Superintendents*  In- 
stitute  or  Conference. 

4.  County  Conference  Tours— \a  developing  work  among  yomig 
people  in  a  new  field  this  type  of  work  makes  reasonably  sure  of  a 
right  start  Careful  preparation  and  qualified  leadership  give  a  pret- 
tve  to  the  new  work.  These  tours  should  be  planned  to  touch  a  new 
series  of  developing  counties  year  after  year. 

5.  State  or  Provinciai-imde  Young  Peoples  Conferences— Ttaa 
type  should  come  only  after  a  group  of  counties  are  established  in  the 
work.    It  is  a  means  of  standardizing  and  unifying  methods  and  aimr 

6.  County    and    City   Inter-Sunday   School   Comtcit^—Tlaa    is   an 
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adranced  type  of  auociation  work.  It  sbonld  follow  not  lesa  than  two 
or  three  excellent  yoaag  people's  conferences.  The  neceuity  for  neb 
work  nmst  be  felt  before  a  cotmdl  can  nicceed. 

7.  Spteiat  Movemtntt—Fnihet  and  Son,  Mother  and  Daughter,  En- 
listment Campaigns,  etc,  are  types  of  work  to  be  done  by  a  well-founded 
council.  The  success  of  these  movements  depends  absolutely  upon  a 
well-organized  working  county  or  city  coimdi. 

8.  Fritndship  Campaigns— This  is  a  special  concerted  eflfort  to 
break  down  apathy  toward  the  Sunday  School  and  Church  and  its 
ideals.  It  combines  adult  training  with  the  young  people's  conference 
and  personal  interviews.  This  type  is  planned  for  a  particular  need 
and  as  such  cannot  be  limited  to  any  place  in  a  policy  of  prcmiotion. 

9.  ColUgt  Leader/  Conference— This  is  another  special  type  not 
4epending  entirely  on  ju'eliminary  or  succeeding  types.  It  aims  to 
challenge  Christian  leadership  in  colleges  and  tmiversities. 

10.  FmaiKtal  Tourt — There  is  no  best  time  to  have  a  financial 
tour.  It  may  precede  all  work.  It  certainly  follows  after  good  field 
promotion.    Then,  it  really  can  have  an  appeal  on  fact 


Looking  Fobwasd  Into  1922-26 

The  proposed  merger  of  our  Sunday  School  forces  brings  to  ma 
Young  People's  work  both  resources  and  problems.  The  approximately 
seven  and  a  half  million  of  young  people  in  the  Sunday  School  enrol- 
ment, and  tlie  nearly  forty-six  million  of  young  people  on  our  conti- 
nent have  only  about  one  hundred  young  people's  superintendents,  giving 
their  full  time  service  to  adolescent  religious  education.  In  1914,  Marion 
Lawrance  said  "The  adolescent  is  the  weak  point  in  our  religious  har- 
ness," It  is  still  to  be  seen,  whether  the  new,  proposed  merger  organi- 
zation will  move  forward  to  possess  the  Kingdom  of  Youth  or  will 
narrow  its  view  to  the  present  level  or  fall  below  the  present  in  using 
its  resources  for  a  forward  movement.  It  means  community  leadership 
with  the  religious  motive  or  a  new  lease  of  life  to  our  outside,  welfare 
organizations. 

The  simplest  kind  of  an  International  Standard  for  the  measurement 
of  State  Associations  in  Young  People's  work  has  been  in  operation 
now  for  two  years.  The  standard  and  the  various  standings  of  the 
State  Associations  follow.  They  reveal  the  State  of  the  field  in  Young 
People's  work. 
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INTERNATIONAL  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  ASSOCIATION 
YOUNG  PEOPLE'S   DIVISION   STANDARD 

The  Legend 

I.  Organigalion  (6  points) 

1.  State  or  Provincial    Superintendent 1  Point 

(a)  Salaried   1    point 

(b)  Salaried  but  with  extra  duties i  point 

(c)  Volunteer,  active  )  point 

2.  State   Committee   2  Points 

(a)  Functioning  Committee    1    point 

(b)  Nominal    Committee    1  point 

(c)  One  Committee  Meeting  1  point 

(d)  Two  Committee  Meetings  1    point 

3.  County   Superintendents    3  Points 

(Based  on  proportion  of  counties  reported) 

II.  Adult  Leader  Training:    (6  points) 

1.  Superintendents'   Institute    2  Points 

(a)  At  Annual  Convention   1     point 

(b)  At  Officers'  Efficiency  Conference IS  points 

(c)  Separate  Institute  2    points 

2.  International   Training   School,   Young   People's   Section 

Students :  2  Points 

(a)  Male  Students    1    point 

(b)  Female  Students   1     point 

III.  Voung  People  Training: 

1.  Young  People's  Conferences  3  Points 

(a)  State  or  Provincial-wide : 

(1)  For  both  sexes  3    points 

(2)  For  one  sex  only i  point 

(3)  Separate  sex  conferences 2    points 

(b)  County-wide   3    pobts 

(Based  on  proportion  of  counties  reported) 

2.  Inter-Sunday  School  Cotmcils  t   3  Points 

(Based  on  proportion  of  cities  of  10,000  population  with 
city  or  county  councils) 

3.  International  Camp-Conference  Students   4  Points 

(a)  Boy  Delegates  2    points 

(b)  Girl  Delegates  2    points 
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INTERNATIONAL  SUNDAY   SCHOOL  ASSOCIATION 
YOUNG  PEOPLE'S  STANDARD— 1921 
Standing  or  the  States  and  Provtnces 
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There  are  twenty-eight  Young  People's  Superintendents  employed 
by  the  Sunday  School  Associations  for  the  promotion  of  Young  Peo- 
ple's work. 

CoHKUNnr  Lbadbkship  Psobleus  of  Supervision 

The  future  development  of  Young  People's  work  in  the  State  and 
Provincial  Associations  seems  to  point  in  several  very  definite  directions. 
At  present,  there  are  twenty-one  State  and  Provincial  Superintendents. 
As  we  survey  the  field,  we  believe  it  possible: 

(1)  Slate  Superintendents.  To  develop  the  sentiment  and  financial 
resources  of  eleven  states,  looking  to  the  employment  of  whole-time 
Young  People's  Superintendents.  This  would  increase  our  State  and 
Provincial  Superintendents  to  thirty-two. 

(2)  Aisoeiate  Slate  Supermtendenls.  The  woman-associate  is  the 
most  promising  advance  in  Young  People's  work.  With  a  man-superin- 
tendent to  assume  the  Divisional  responsibility,  it  is  but  natural  to  ex- 
pect a  woman-associate  assisting  in  the  making  of  policies  and  sharing 
the  promotion  of  the  work,  thus  emphasizing  the  unity  of  the  Young 
People's  program.    At  present  there  are  four  Assodate  Superintendents. 

(3)  City  and  County  Aasocifitiotu.  The  rapid  development  of  the 
Community  Program  points  the  way  to  the  need  of  adequate  super- 
vision and  promotion  of  the  work  of  religions  education  among  young 
people.  This  will  demand  organization  and  paid  directioa  There  are 
DOW  five  of  these  superintendents. 
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(4)  The  InlernaHonal  DUtricts.  There  is  mnch  territorj  io  the 
International  Field  that  cannot  support  a  paid  state  Young  People's 
Division  Superintendent  Hanj  states  constitute  missionarj  territory 
without  functioning  overhead,  general  committees  and  organization.  It 
will  be  the  work  of  years  to  build  np  these  overhead  sufficiently 
to  properly  function.  In  the  meantime,  there  is  still  the  need  of  young 
people  to  be  met  We  therefore  believe  that  the  next  step  in  Interna- 
tional supervision  is  the  creating  of  six  or  seven  Intematioiud  Field  Dii- 
tricts  and  the  employment  of  a  whole-time,  International  Young  Peo- 
ple's Superintendent  in  each.  Only  in  this  way  can  we  develop  the  inter- 
est and  resources  of  thirty-three  state  and  provincial  associations,  now 
without  the  necessary  overhead  organization  to  properly  function  in 
work  amoi^  young  people. 

The  business  citizenship  of  the  country  is  aroused  to  the  fact  that 
youth  is  our  greatest  civic  asset.  Any  one  who  has  a  plan  to  enhance 
the  values  of  youth  has  a  generous  hearing,  and  if  the  plan  has  any 
merit  it  has  the  immediate  financial  backing  of  the  business  men.  Note 
the  campaign  carried  on  by  the  business  men's  clubs  to  finance  boy  and 
girl  organizations.  Note  also  the  publicity  slogans  of  our  national  and 
local  welfare  and  religious  organizations,  when  they  seek  their  operat- 
ing budgets.    The  lure  of  the  dollar  is  the  need  of  youth. 

This  Division  of  the  International  Sunday  School  Association  is  con- 
fident that  there  is  no  need  to  fear  a  lack  of  finance  in  the  promotion 
of  a  program  of  young  people's  work  based  on  a  religions  motive.  The 
work  may  be  regarded  with  suspicion,  jealousy,  petty  ambition  or  other 
non-Christian  fears,  but  the  lack  of  money  is  not  a  substantial  hin- 
drance. 

Youth  Okganizbd  Aboijt  a  CouHUNirv's  Chitrches 
"Thy  Kingdom  Come."  It  never  will  until  our  young  people  have 
been  led  to  live  "the  Jesus  Way"  together, — until  the  things  that  divide 
are  second  to  the  things  that  unite,  until  the  youth  of  the  community 
think  and  speak  and  act  in  the  Kingdom,  cooperative  way!  The  Youth 
of  the  CommmUty  Organised  about  its  Churches  far  Kingdom  Co»- 
qiustl  Here  is  the  slogan  for  a  Young  People's  work  based  on  a  re- 
ligious motive.  This  is  what  business  men  would  like  and  the  chnrdi 
should  lead. 

Welfare  organizations  have  no  inherent  right  to  exist  for  youth. 
Education  for  living  is  Christian  education  and  Christian  education 
centers  about  the  churches.    Shall  it  be 
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Tht  Youth  of  the  Coimmtnity 

Organised  About  Its  Churches 

for  Kingdom  Conquest 

or  do  we  cripple  along  as  formerly  because  of  lack  of  faith  and' King- 
dom vision? 

"We  specialize  in  the  wholly  impossible." 

Young  People's  Inter-Sunday  School  Council 

R.  A.  Waile 
Boy/  Superintendent  of  the  International  Sunday  School  Associalion. 
7ITH  "graded  training  in  responsibility"  as  a  possible  slogan  for 


w,; 


the  work  of  the  Young  People's  Division,  the  Inter -Sunday 
School  Council  offers  the  largest  field  for  development  in  the  organized 
young  people's  work. 

What  is  a  Council?  "The  Inter -Sunday  School  Council  is  a  co- 
operative community  movement  among  young  people  (ages  16-24)  of 
the  organized  classes  of  the  Sunday  schools  of  a  given  locality."  Ac- 
cording to  the  latest  report  (February,  1922),  there  were  327  Councils 
with  7236  members  in  11  stales  and  provinces. 

From  the  community  point  of  view  there  are  five  types  of  Councils 
—  (1)  Neighborhood,  (2)  District  or  Township.  (3)  City,  (4)  County, 
(S)  State.  Where  more  than  one  of  these  Councils  exist  in  a  given 
locality,  their  organization  should  be  inter-locking,  so  that  the  work 
will  be  carried  on  systematically  in  harmony  with  a  common  program. 
The  inter -church  representatives  of  the  individual  Sunday  school  make 
up  the  Neighborhood  or  District  Council ;  the  officers  of  the  District 
Council  form  the  County  Council,  and  the  officers  of  the  County 
Council  constitute  the  Stale  Council,  which  last  is  headed  up  by  the 
State  Young  People's  Division  Superintendent. 

From  the  personnel  point  of  view  there  are  four  Councils  working 
together  as  one— (1)  Boy's,  (2)  Girl's,  (3)  Men's,  (4)  Women's.  In 
addition  to  serving  as  advisory  members  of  the  Boy's  Council  and  of 
the  Girl's  Council  respectively,  the  adult  Advisory  Superintendents 
should  be  organized  into  a  Men's  Council  and  a  Women's  Council  for 
the  study  of  their  field  with  the  view  of  furthering  the  program  of 
Christian  education  among  young  people. 

The  Council  program  should  be  planned  to  meet  the  fourfold  needs 
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of  all  the  young  people  of  the  comniunity  served.  For  activities  carried 
oa  M  the  individual  Sunday  school,  the  Council  has  only  the  indi- 
rect responsibility  of  suggestion  and  promotion,  but  for  the  activities 
carried  on  by,  the  individual  Sunday  school  on  a  community-wide  basis, 
the  Council  has  the  direct  responsibility  of  planning  and  supervising. 
The  purpose  of  the  Councils  has  been  given  in  a  fourfold  state- 

(1)  To  develop  and  maintain  a  high  standard  of  Young  People's 
work  in  all  Sunday  schools  within  the  Council  area. 

(2)  To  promote  fourfold  (physical,  social,  mental  and  religious) 
inter-Sunday  school  activities  among  the  young  people  (ages  12-24)  of 
the  Sunday  schools  in  the  community  Sunday  school  work. 

(3)  To  discover  and  develop  leaders  among  young  people  for  local 
and  organized  community  Sunday  school  work. 

(4)  To  unite  the  young  people  of  the  Sunday  schools  of  a  commu- 
nity in  a  definite  and  constructive  program  of  Christian  service  and 
communis  betterment. 


The  Young  People's  Conference 

Presto^  G.  Orwig 


THERE  is  common  agreement  among  those  who  have  had  anything 
to  do  with  the  Young  People's  Sunday  School  Conference,  as  pro- 
moted by  the  International  Sunday  School  Association  and  its  auxiliary 
State,  County  and  City  Associations  that  this  is  one  of  the  most 
strategic  movements  that  has  ever  been  launched  in  the  interest  of  the 
youth  of  the  church. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  until  approximately  8  or  10  years  ago 
conferences  for  older  boys  and  girls  and  young  people  of  the  Sunday 
school  were  practically  unknown.. 

From  a  few  scattered  Conferences  in  1912,  the  movement  has  spread 
with  great  rapidity  until  today  practically  every  state  in  the  union  has 
held  young  people's  conferences.  Eleven  State  Sunday  School  Asso- 
ciations recently  reported  having  held  650  conferences  during  the  year 
ending  January,  1922,  with  a  total  enrollment  of  57,797  young  people 
and  8054  adult  leaders,  the  delegates  coming  from  7,255  Sunday  schools 
representing  practically  every  Protestant  denomination  in  the  country. 
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Nearly  10,000  forward  atfps  in  Christian  living  were  taken  in  theie 
conferences.  The  states  af  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  Missouri  atone 
held  420  conferences  in  this  period.  It  should  be  remembered  that  all 
of  these  conferences  were  a  joint  young  people's  conferences — the  old 
type  boys'  conferences  and  girls'  conferences  are  not  included  in  those 
statistics,  such  conferences  are  now  rarely  being  promoted  by  the 
state  associations. 

It  is  needless  to  suggest  that  this  mighty  group  of  young  pec^le 
has  been  a  powerful  factor  in  the  success  of  the  young  people's  work 
of  the  Sunday  school,  all  across  the  land  in  the  past  decades  of  Sunday 
school  history. 

DisTiNGtnsHiNc  Masks  op  a  Young  People's  CbNrasENcs 
The  question,  what  are  the  distinguishing  marks  of  a  young  peo- 
ple's conference  could  well  be  answered  at  this  time: 

(a)  Personntl—Tht  age  limits  of  the  young  people's  conference 
are  16  to  21  or  24  and  bona  fide  adult  leaders  of  young  people  in  the 
Sunday  school  such  as  pastors,  superintendents,  young  people's  super- 
intendents and  teachers.  Adults  are  permitted  to  attend  in  limited 
numbers.  Usually  a  quota  is  given  and  the  county  and  district  is  held 
to  that  quota  in  the  registration  of  adult  leaders.  The  statistics  of  the 
eleven  states  mentioned  show  a  proportion  of  one  adult  to  each  group 
of  seven  young  people.  Every  delegate  must  pay  a  registration  fee  of 
from  one  to  two  dollars. 

Only  bona  fide  registered  delegates  are  privileged  to  attend  the 
sessions  of  the  conference.  There  are  no  "open  sessions."  Visitor! 
and  "drop  in"  delegates  are  not  welcomed  and  indeed  not  admitted.  The 
"banquet"  delegate  is  an  almost  unheard  of  character.  The  delegates 
are  impressed  with  the  fact  that  they  are  there  for  business.  The  pro- 
gram is  developing  and  progressive  and  a  delegate  must  attend  all  the 
sessions  in  order  to  get  the  full  worth  of  the  conference.  Experience 
has  proved  that  greater  good  can  be  accomplished  with  a  conference  of 
75  young  people  all  of  whom  are  in  all  of  the  sessions  than  with  a  total 
300  people  whose  attendance  is  scattered  over  five  or  six  sessions.  The 
temptation  to  let  down  the  bars  in  order  to  record  a  "big"  registration 
has  been  successfully  overcome  and  today  95  per  cent  of  the  yomig 
people's  conferences  are  "air  tight"  so  far  as  attendance  privileges  are 


(b)  Its  Organisation — The  young  people's  conference  in  reality  con- 
sists of  an  older  boys'  and  an  older  girls'  conference,  meeting  together 
at  the  same  time  in  the  same  town  and  where  possible  in  the  nme 
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church.  Each  MCtkin  elects  its  own  officers  and  these  officers  antomati- 
cally  become  the  officers  of  the  whole  conference.  The  two  gronpt 
meet  jointly  for  a  consideration  of  all  subjects  that  concern  both 
groups  and  hold  separate  sessions  for  handling  snch  work  as  pertains 
distinctly  to  the  seiorate  sexes.  The  young  people's  superintendents  of 
the  State,  County,  City  and  District  Association  are  usually  the  adult 
leaders  of  the  conferences.  These  leaders  occupy  an  important  place 
behind  the  scenes.  The  whole  conference  is  in  the  hands  of  the  young 
people,  the  adult  leader  functioning  only  as  a  cotmcilor  and  general 
stabilizer. 

(c)  Program — The  standard  young  people's  conference  has  at  least 
three  sessions,  not  including  the  banquet,  the  conferences  are  one,  two 
and  three  days  in  length,  with  sessions  morning,  afternoon  and  evening. 
Some  stale  and  county  conferences  have  what  they  call  an  annual  "start 
right"  service,  which  is  held  in  the  morning  as  early  as  seven  o'clock. 
It  is  not  unusual  to  see  five  hundred  young  people  in  attendance  at  these 
early  morning  meetings. 

The  content  of  the  program  consists  of: 
,      .  . .  (  technical. 

1.  Addresses  j  i„,pi„,io^i. 

2.  Demonstrations. 

3.  Discussion  periods. 

4.  Expressional — fourfold  life  activities. 

5.  Forward  Step  session. 

An  outstanding,  distinguishing  feature  of  the  program  is  the  pre- 
dominance of  participation  on  the  part  of  the  young  people  and  the 
noticeable  absence  of  the  usual  adult  domination  and  control.  In  a  well 
organized  young  people's  conference  the  voice  of  the  adult  is  seldom 
heard,  unless  that  adult  happens  to  be  on  the  program  for  an  address 
or  to  lead  a  discussion.  Adult  delegates  do  not  participate  in  the  dis- 
cussions (under  penalty  of  being  heavily  fined).  As  a  result  young 
people  are  taking  part  in  the  general  program  of  these  conferences,  who 
ordinarily  never  dream  of  speaking  out  in  meeting  and  pitting  them- 
selves against  the  greater  and  more  superior  wisdom  of  adults. 

(d)  Promotion — The  promotion  plans  of  a  young  people's  con- 
ference is  one  of  its  real  distinguishing  marks.  A  well  organized  con- 
ference will  call  into  pl^  a  host  of  young  people  who  will  be  formed 
into  a  promotion  committee  with  just  enough  adult  supervision  to  keep 
the  machine  on  the  tracks.  These  young  people  are  assigned  to  eight 
or  ten  different  sub-committees,  such  as:  banquet,  speakers,  publicity. 
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printing,  meeting  place,  recreatioD,  entertainment,  visitation,  r^btra- 
tion  and  the  like  with  an  adult  leader  serving  as  advisor  on  each  com- 
mittee. It  goes  without  saying  that  when  a  group  of  young  people 
have  put  something  into  the  promotion  of  the  conference  they  are  going 
to  get  a  lot  out  of  it.  It  has  frequently  been  expressed  that  the  pro- 
motion work  of  the  conference  is  in  many  respects  as  valuable  to  the 
training  of  the  young  people  as  is  the  conference  itself. 

The  Results.—rhe  dividends  are  large.  Here  are  a  few  of  the  re- 
ported results  of  Young  People's  Conferences : 

(a)  Increased  interest,  enrollment  and  attendance  in  the  Sunday 
school,  (b)  Organization  of  classes  and  departments,  (c)  More  efB- 
dent  methods,  (d)  Discovery  and  training  of  leadership,  (e)  Raising 
of  standard  of  Sunday  school  v^ork  for  young  people  in  churches  of 
an  entire  county  and  city,  (f)  Increased  loyalty  to  the  church,  (g) 
Forward  steps  in  Christian  living,  (h)  Decision  for  life  service,  (i) 
Emphasizing  the  place  of  youth  in  the  program  of  Jesus  Christ  and  His 

One  of  the  most  outstanding  results  of  the  young  people's  confer- 
ences is  the  extension  of  the  horizon  and  (he  development  of  the  spirit 
of  Christian  brotherhood  among  the  young  people  of  the  community  in 
which  conferences  are  held.  These  young  people  are  early  learning 
that  very  important  lesson  that  the  churches  of  the  various  denomina- 
tions are  not  competitors  but  all  members  of  the  great  body  of  Christ, 
— each  interested  in  the  success  and  welfare  of  the  other,  the  strong 
helping  the  weak,  and  the  weak  growing  stronger  through  the  help  and 
encouragement  of  the  strong. 


Expressional  Through-the-Week  Activities 

C.  G.  Herbrecht 

TN  introducing  the  matter  of  expressional  through -the -week  activities 
■'■  for  adoiescents,  I  must  do  it  from  the  standpoint  of  a  school,  which 
regardless  of  size  or  location  aims  definitely  to  teach  spiritual  things  to 
adolescents  in  such  a  way  that  their  inborn  religious  instinct  will  de- 
velop to  the  limit  of  its  capacity  and  in  harmony  with  their  physical, 
mental  and  social  sides  of  life  to  produce  a  manhood  and  womanhood 
that  shall  have  reached  the  fullness  of  the  stature  of  Jesus  ChrisL 
Such  a  program  measures  worthily  with  the  dignity  of  adolescence. 
This  teaching  process — like  all  teaching  processes — involves  two  fac- 
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torj,  IMPRESSION  AND  EXPRESSION.    Nothing  has  been  either 
taught  or  learned  that  has  not  been  expressed  by  the  pupil. 

Next  to  a  traioed  leadership  we  must  look  for  an  organization,  of 
course,  under  the  direction  of  the  adolescents  themselves,  that  shall 
lend  itself  naturally  to  a  complete  program  of  religious  education.  In 
the  last  ten  years,  the  ORGANIZED  YOUNG  PEOPLE'S  CLASS  has 
presented  such  a  means  most  effectively.  This  movement  was  begun 
precisely  for  the  purpose  of  affording  means  of  expression  for  the 
instruction  given  on  Sundays.  To  use  the  teen  age  organized  class  for 
any  other  purpose,  is  to  prostitute  it. 

In  discussing  expressional  through -the- week  activities  it  will  be  well 
to  remember  the  approved  grouping  of  the  Young  People's  Division. 
Intermediates    12-14 
Seniors  lS-1? 

Young  People  18-24 
For  one  would  not  propose  the  same  sort  of  activities  for  each  of 
these.  For  instance,  a  debate  on  Christian  citizenship  would  be  in- 
tensely profitable  lo  middle  or  later  adolescence  but  quite  uninteresting 
to  Intermediates;  while  the  construction  of  an  electric  map  would 
rouse  only  scattered  interest  among  the  older  group  while  proving 
keenly  delightful  to  the  early  adolescent.  In  the  list  I  shall  give  you  in 
a  few  moments  I  have  made  no  attempt  to  distinguish  between  these 
groupings,  leaving  it  to  your  own  knowledge  of  adolescent  psychology 
to  choose  rightly. 

In  the  second  place  I  want  to  recommend  a  few  books : 
1.    Leaflets: 

Denominational 
International    202-204. 
2.    Books : 

Alexander — The  Boy  and  the  Sunday  School. 

-Alexander — The  Sunday  School  and  the  Teens. 

Moxcey— Leadership  of  Girls'  Activities. 

Athearn— The  Church  School.    Ch.  8-9. 

Maus — Youth  and  the  Church.    Cb.  9. 

Thompson — Handbook  for  Workers  with  Young  People,    Ch.  6. 

Russell — Dramatized  Bible  Stories  for  Young  People. 

Meredith— Pageantry  and    Dramatics    in    Religious    Education, 

Father  and  Son  Library, 
Richardson — Leisure  Time  Activities  under  Church  Auspices. 
This  list  does  not  pretent  to  be  exhaustive,  but  it  may  be  sufficient 
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to  create  an  appetite  where  there  waa  none  before  or  help  to  develop  ■ 
better  understanding'  of  the  aitnation  among  those  who  are  consden- 
tionslj  trying  to  meet  the  expressional  needs  of  the  teen  age  class. 

Thirdly,  I  must  call  your  attention  to  a.  few  fundamental  condi- 
tions which  should  govern  our  choice  of  activities  for  the  teen  age 
class.  There  are  eight  of  them,  and  six  of  these  are  to  be  found  in 
Dr.  Atheam's  great  woiic,  "The  Church  School." 

1.  They  should  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  class  teacher  (but 
not  superimposed  by  him  upon  the  class).  Remember  adolescent  char- 
acteristics. 

2.  They  should  be  correlated  to  fit  into  the  general  purpose  of  die 
year's  lessons,  (e.g.  During  the  "Life  of  Christ,"  deeds  of  Christ- 
like ministry.) 

3.  They  should  call  out  the  largest  amount  of  student  initiative. 
(Class  "go  ahead.**) 

4.  They  should  have  the  approval  of  the  director  of  religious  edu- 
cation— su  perintendent-pastor. 

5.  They  should  be  in  every  way  worth  while  and  only  worthy 
means  should  be  used.    (Re-carpet  the  church;  how  raise  the  money?) 

6.  They  should  serve  to  deepen  the  personal  aspects  of  religion, 
(especially  since  Intermediate  religion  is  introspective). 

7.  Elxcept  in  special  cases,  activities  should  be  group  rather  than 
individual.     (Athletic  team  in  Sunday  school.    What  about  the  rest?) 

8.  Activities  should  be  such  as  to  develop  the  fourfold  life. 

No  universally  applicable  list  of  expressional  activities  can  be  made, 
(or  though  the  teen  age  everywhere  has  certain  outstanding  interests  in 
common  yet  these  alone  are  not  decisive  in  the  choice  of  material. 
Must  consider: 

(a)  The  Community — Rural,  Small  town.  City,  Need  of  each. 

(b)  Teacher*s  personality. 

(c)  Class  environment — Home,  School,   Business. 

(d)  Class  sex. 

What  wt  teach.    THE  IMPRESSION, 
Honline's  definition  of  religion. 

A  man's  thougfits  about  GoA. 

A  man's  feelings  toward  (Jod. 

A  man*s  conduct  in  relation  to  God. 
Betts :    Teaching  religion  is  to  give — 

Knowledge  about  God. 
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To  create  attitude  toward  God. 
To  develop  skill  in  Christian  living. 
With  this  goal,  we  are  to  teach  adolescents  with  the  Bible  as  a  text 
book: 

I.    Religions  History.    II.  Religious  Mechanics.    III.  Religious  Ideals. 
IV.   Worship.     V.   Stewardship.     VI.   The   Church.     VII.   Missions. 
VIII.  Temperance.    IX.  Lite  Service.    X.  Social  Living. 
EXPRESSION. 

I.  Religious  History — Pageantry,  Bible  plays,  Stereopticon  lectures, 
Special  study  classes  (Teacher  training;  Reading  circles),  Visit  to  art 
galleries  and  museums,  Bible  declamatory  contests. 

II.  Religious  Mechanics — (Bible  material;  geography;  customs), 
Maps  (electric,  pulp;  tracing  journeys),  Models  for  other  classes. 
Charts  (Old  Testament  History;  Life  of  Christ  Sunday  School), 
Study  of  Orientalism  by  demonstration. 

III.  Religious  Ideals  (Service;  character  purity,  etc.),  Thanksgiv- 
ing and  Christmas  baskets.  Visits  to  shut-ins;  jails;  foreigners.  Sup- 
port bed  in  hospital. 

IV.  Worship — Daily  Bible  Reading,  Inner  Circle,  Prayer  Group, 
PtKket  Testament  League,  Nature  study  for  spiritual  ends  (day;  silent 
night  hike).  Prayer  in  homes.  Choral  work  with  interpretation. 

V.  Stewardship — Tenth  Legion,  Financing  church  and  benevolent 
enterprises,  Supporting  student  in  mission,  Class  tithe.  Mid-week 
church  attendance. 

VT.  The  Church — Study  classes  on  church  life,  Church  house 
cleaning,  Equipment,  Pageantry — Church  history— organization.  Serve 
on  church  committee,  Church  census  among  young  people. 

VII.  Missions — Curios,  Impersonations  of  missionaries,  Mission 
study  group,  Letters  to  Missionaries,  Missionary  boxes  and  barrels, 
Surplus  material,  Sewing  (dressing  dolls,  layettes). 

VTII.  Temperance — Anti-cigarette  campaign.  Dress  crusade,  Anti- 
Slang,  Personal  Hygiene,  Distribute  literature.  Arrange  temperance 
meetings.  Secure  temperance  pledges,  Scientific  study  of  temperance. 

IX.  Life  Service — Preparation  for — college,  private  study.  Serve 
on  class,  school,  and  church  committees,  Teacher  training.  Summer 
camps.  Schools  of  methods,  Reading. 

X.  Social  Living— Secure  employment  (for  others).  Games,  Par- 
ties, Camping,  Hiking,  Canoeing,  Fishing,  All  water  sports,  Kodak- 
Ing,  Gtiienahip,  Domestic  arts  for  girls.  Radio,  telegraphy,  etc 
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Worship  for  Adolescents 

Mary  Vir^nia  Howard 

Young  People's  Division  Superintendent,  Kentucky. 
N  considering  worship  for  adolescents,  we  must  consider  instruc- 
worship  for  many  young  people  do  not  have  the  advantage 
of  family  worship,  and  the  church  school  in  most  cases  has  the  entire 
responsibility.  In  most  church  schools  some  provision  is  made  for 
such  training  in  the  Children's  Division,  and  in  such  schools  the  task 
of  the  Young  People's  Division  is  to  carry  on  this  program  of  wor- 
ship in  the  manner  best  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  boy  and  the  girl,  the 
young  man  and  the  young  woman  of  this  division.  Then  we  must 
consider  the  pupils  who  may  enter  the  church  school  in  this  division, 
without  previous  training. 

Atmosphere  is  a  very  important  factor  in  adolescent  worship.  It 
is  impossible  to  worship  amid  interruptions  of  late  comers,  secretaries, 
street  noises,  and  talking.  Arran^icmcnts  should  always  be  made  to 
have  late-comers  enter  the  room  only  at  certain  intervals.  The  room 
should  be  one  in  which  a  spirit  of  reverence  is  easily  created  in  a  few 
minutes  after  the  clatter  of  voices  about  all  the  interesting  things  of 
life.  This  atmosphere  is  best  created  not  by  the  ringing  of  a  bell  but 
by  soft  music  of  a  piano  and  other  instruments  and  not  by  a  loud  or- 
chestra playing  some  "jazzy"  Sunday  school  song. 

Grading  is  also  an  important  feature  in  adolescent  worship.  It  is 
impossible  to  train  young  people  to  worship  properly  in  a  one  room 
Sunday  school  where  there  are  people  of  all  ages.  The  programs  are 
planned  usually  for  the  adults  or  for  the  children.  The  young  people 
have  no  part  in  planning  or  carrying  out  the  programs  and  are  usually 
not  very  much  interested  in  what  Is  known  in  so  many  Sunday  schools 
as  "the  opening  exercises." 

The  educational  purpose  of  graded  worship  in  the  Young  People's 
INvision  of  the  Sunday  school,  according  to  Miss  Maus  in  her  book, 
"Youth  and  the  Church,"  is,  first  "To  teach  boys  and  girls  to  worship 
through  the  conscious  cultivation  of  feelings  that  have  to  do  with  new 
altitudes  of  appreciation;  second,  To  provide  opportunity  for  ex- 
pression through  participation  in  worship  programs  that  are  graded  and 
adapted  to  meet  their  needs  and  third,  To  train  young  people  for  ser- 
vice in  the  realm  of  worship  by  making  it  possible  for  them  to  have 
part  in  planning  conducting  worship  programs,  accumulating  and  cor- 
relating materials." 
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In  the  ideal,  the  building  of  worship  programs  presupposes  depart- 
mental organization  of  which  a  prt^ram  committee  is  a  very  vital 
part.  This  committee  is  usually  composed  of  young  people  in  the  de- 
partment  and  the  advisory  superintendent.  In  some  cases  the  execu- 
tive committee  builds  the  programs. 

IHujtrale— 

These  themes  were  worked  out  by  a  girl : 

I.  Ideals— 1.  The  Need  of  a  Star  of  An  Ideal.  2.  The  Challenge. 
3.  The  Star  That  Points  Us  to  Christ  and  to  God. 

n.  Ideals  in  the  Fourfold  Life— 1.  Physical  ideals.  2.  Mental 
ideals.  3.  Social  ideals.  4.  Religious  ideals. 

III.  Ideals  of  Great  Men— 1.  Washington.  2.  Lincoln.  3.  Woodrow 
Wilson. 

IV.  The  Ideal  Boy,  The  Ideal  Girl. 

V.  Ideals  in  choosing  a  vocation. 

Not  only  in  the  planning,  but  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  worship 
program  as  many  young  people  as  possible  should  be  used.  It  is  often 
so  easy  to  use  those  pupils  who  can  preside  best  and  who  already  have 
powers  of  leadership  well  developed,  but  we  must  keep  in  mind  the 
fact  that  worship  for  adolescents  is  training  in  worship  as  well  as  par- 
ticipation in  worship  itself. 

Music  for  adolescents  should  be  the  best. 

A  good  song  leader  is  essential  to  an  effective  worship  service.  In 
nearly  every  department  there  is  some  boy  or  girl  who  can  be  trained 
for  this  posilion.  A  very  carefully  selected  instrumental  piece  is  often 
as  effective  in  worship  as  voca!  music. 

In  departmenlal  worship,  there  should  be  provision  made  for  some 
special  feature — a  short  talk,  to  the  point,  made  by  one  of  the  boys  or 
girls  of  the  department.  It  might  be  a  special  visitor  who  has  been 
asked  for  this  particular  program. 

Giving  should  be  considered  an  act  of  worship,  and  should  be 
included  as  a  part  of  instruction  in  worship.  Isn't  it  fine  to  live  in  an 
age  when  young  people,  as  well  as  their  fathers  and  mothers,  are  ex- 
pected to  give  and  are  taught  the  responsibility  of  stewardship. 
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The  Organized  Qass 

H.  L.  PicUrall 

WHAT  does  a  Junior  find  upon  entering  the  Intermediate  Depart- 
ment? Too  often  he  finds  no  department  at  all.  The  adult  pro- 
gram with  the  traditional  superintendent's  worship  program  and  the 
tmiform  lessons  hold  swajr  and  he  finds  little  therdn  designed  to  meet 
his  growing  needs.  Because  he  is  the  smallest  member  of  this  group 
he  is  still  thought  of  as  a  child.  Nothing  so  galls  the  Intermediate  as 
to  be  thought  of  as  a  child. 

The  teachers  of  these  early  adolescents  too  often  fail  to  realize  the 
characteristics  and  capacities  of  these  Intermediates  and  they  proceed 
to  teach  them  as  if  they  were  still  children.  Naturally  the  more  vig- 
orous of  the  group  become  quite  restive  under  such  a  situation  and  the 
teacher  begins  to  use  soothing  syrup  methods  in  order  to  hold  the 
class.  But  all  attempts  to  hold  this  vigorous  youth  in  a  plaster  cast  by 
threats,  promises,  rewards  and  mechanical  methods  fail  and  finally  the 
cast  so  chafles  the  pupil  that  he  breaks  the  artificial  contacts  which 
hold  him  to  the  Sunday  school.  Next  Sunday  Johnny  does  not  appear 
at  Sunday  school  and  the  teacher  wonders  why. 

Some  few  of  these  boys  and  girls  will  come  back  to  the  church  dur- 
ing later  adolescence  but  the  great  majority  of  them  will  forever  join 
Qiat  great  host  which  is  not  definitely  linked  up  with  any  group  of 
people  in  an  effort  to  build  the  kingdom.  The  church  has  not  yet 
realized  the  significance  of  the  early  adolescent  years.  One  of  our 
outstanding  educators  has  recently  said  the  Intermediate  is  the  most 
neglected  pupil  in  our  entire  program. 

Outside  agencies  have  pointed  out  the  way  and  are  intelligently 
seeking  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  young  people.  Many  secular  organi- 
lations  and  movements  such  as  Scouts  and  Camp  Fire  Girls  have  been 
quick  to  see  the  desire  of  young  people  for  group  expression  and  have 
enlisted  thousands  of  them  in  their  activities. 

The  public  school  discovered  that  only  a  small  percentage  of  pupils 
were  remaining  in  school  after  the  eighth  grade.  It  was  evident  diat 
something  was  wrong  in  the  system  that  permitted  the  great  mortality 
at  the  end  of  the  eighth  grade.  The  Junior  high  school  resulted.  The 
subjects  of  study,  activities  and  organizations  are  adapted  to  the  grow- 
ing demands  of  youth.  As  a  result  of  this  new  organization  thousands 
of  boys  and  girls  are  being  held  through  the  hi^  school  grades  who 
otherwise  would  have  left  school  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  grade. 
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Practically  every  institution  seeking  to  minister  to  the  needs  of 
youth  has  in  recent  years  been  readapting  its  program  so  as  to  allow 
a  larger  participation  on  the  part  of  the  individual  A  greater  oppor- 
tunity  for  self-government  and  self-determination  is  coming  rapidly 
into  all  organized  life. 

The  objective  of  the  organized  class  is  "The  wimiing  of  the  class 
members  to  personal  allegiance  to  Jesus  Christ  as  Saviour  and  Lord; 
and  the  proper  expression  of  the  Christian  life  in  service  for  others  in 
the  name  and  in  the  spirit  of  the  Christ."  Thus  one  strengthens  one's 
self  and  helps  others. 

Reasons  for  Organized  Class:  It  is  the  natural  thii^  for  young 
people  to  want  to  be  members  of  a  group. 

It  places  the  discipline,  the  business  and  the  activities  of  the  class 
in  the  hands  of  the  pupils. 

It  develops  initiative,  self-reliance,  self-control  and  the  ability  to  do 

Organiiation  increases  class  spirit 

A  class  name,  class  motto  and  the  certificate  of  recognition  suitable 
for  framing  all  add  to  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  of  the  class. 

Coordination  of  Young  People's  Work 

Milton  M.  MeGorrill 

Dirtclor  of  Y<mng  Peopit's  Work,  American  Baptist  Publication 

Society 

npO  provide  a  great  task  for  young  people  and  to  get  all  the  young 

■''  people  behind  the  whole  young  people's  task  is  the  goal  we  are 

seeking. 

In  approaching  this  matter  of  unifying  our  young  people's  work 
certain  things  must  be  kept  in  niind.  These  things,  1  think,  all  of  us 
keep  in  mind  in  our  work  but  I  mention  them  that  they  may  be  before 
us.  In  the  first  place  the  unified  organization  and  program  must  catch 
the  imagination  of  the  young  people.  No  prosaic  organization  con- 
ceived of  as  an  appendage  to  the  church  or  Sunday  school  or  as  a 
training  school  for  a  rather  indefinite  future  service  will  ever  chal- 
lenge the  interest  and  endeavor  of  young  folks.  Although  it  must 
have  elements  in  it  that  lead  on  to  larger  service  and  supply  training 
for  future  work,  yet  its  essential  nature  must  appeal  to  young  people 
as  worth  while  here  and  now. 

In  the  second  place  the  young  people  mast  run  the  organizatioii 
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themselves  with  such  adult  counsel  as  will  insure  the  worth  and  direc> 
tion  of  effort  but  not  destroy  the  initiative  of  and  control  by  the 
young  people.  It  is  not  so  much  what  happens  to  them  but  what  they 
make  happen  that  counts  in  their  lives ;  they  must  work,  not  be 
worked ;  they  must  develop,  not  be  developed.  To  violate  this  prin- 
ciple is  again  to  invite  failure  and  to  refuse  to  respect  the  needs  of 
growing  personality. 

In  the  third  place,  the  program  must  be  balanced.  The  unified  or- 
ganiiation  must  care  for  all  the  elements  that  properly  come  into  a 
program  of  religious  education  for  young  people.  The  problem  can 
be  met  by  keeping  ever  before  the  young  people  the  foursquare  per- 
sonality and  by  endeavoring  to  stress  proportionately  devotion,  instruc- 
tion, and  expression.  Different  committees,  various  meetings,  and  va- 
ried activities  are  necessary  to  carry  forward  such  an  ideal. 

There  seem  to  me  three  ways  by  which  the  varied  pieces  of  young 
people's  work  may  be  coordinated  or  unified.  The  first  may  be  called 
the  Council  Plan,  In  this  each  organization  has  one  or  more  repre- 
sentatives on  a  permanent  Council,  on  which  also  are  the  pastor  and 
the  Sunday  School  Superintendent  This  Council  plans  and  directs 
the  youi%  people's  activities  of  the  local  church.  Personally  I  have 
not  found  churches  in  which  this  plan  has  been  a  success. 

The  second  way  in  which  the  work  may  be  coordinated  is  to  have 
the  representatives  of  the  different  organizations  meet  informally  and 
plan  a  program  for  the  year.  Practical  unity  of  program  is  thus  ob- 
tained without  organic  union.  Such  a  plan  seems  to  have  considerable 
merit  and  possibility. 

The  third  way  in  which  the  work  may  be  unified  or  coordinated 
is  by  means  of  the  Young  People's  Department  of  the  Church.  In 
this  plan  there  is  but  one  organization  for  all  the  young  people  of  a 
given  age  in  the  church.  It  has  as  officers  one  or  two  adult  coun- 
selors, president,  vice-president,  secretary,  treasurer,  and  any  other  offi- 
cers desired,  all  of  which  are  to  be  elected  by  the  members  of  the 
group  from  among  their  own  number,  except  the  counselor,  or  coun- 
selors, who  should  be  selected  after  conference  with  the  proper  church 
officials.  The  main  work  of  this  organization,  however,  is  carried  on 
by  means  of  the  executive  committee.  This  committee  is  made  up  of 
the  officers  of  the  group,  the  counselors,  the  presidents  of  the  organized 
classes,  the  pastor,  and  the  general  Sunday  school  superintendent  Other 
committees  may  be  formed  as  needed  to  carry  on  the  special  work  of 
the  program  as  provided  for  in  devotion,  instruction,  social  life,  rec- 
reation, service,  and  promotion. 
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How  should  one  proceed  to  put  the  plan  of  unified  work  into  prac- 
tice? First  one  must  secure  the  consent,  cooperation,  and  interest  of  a 
few  of  the  prominent  young-  people  who  are  controlling  the  young  peo- 
ple's work.  If  this  cannot  be  secured,  the  time  is  not  ripe  for  a 
unified  work.  If  this  can  be  secured,  then  enlist  the  pastor  and  the 
Sunday  school  superintendent  Present  the  matter  to  the  committee  on 
Religious  Education  and  have  it  thoroughly  discussed  before  any  action 
is  taken.  Call  a  meeting  of  the  officials  of  the  young  people's  organi- 
zations where  the  plan  may  be  discussed  and  consent  or  disapproval 
manifested.  Have  the  plan  carried  back  to  the  difFerent  organizations 
for  their  action.  When  the  plan  is  fully  understood  and  the  consent  of 
the  organizations  obtained,  then  hold  a  rally  at  which  the  plan  may  be 
perfected  and  a  defimle  program  of  work  projected.  If  the  new  organi- 
zation does  not  have  definite  things  to  do,  it  will  die  on  your  hands. 
The  baby  must  have  something  to  feed  on  or  it  will  not  live. 

The  Young  People's  Department  of  the  Church,  whether  in  name  or 
not,  is  surely  becoming  the  method  of  organizing  young  people  in  a 
local  church.  The  movement  is  spreading,  it  is  meeting  with  the  ap- 
proval of  pastors  and  thinking  young  people.  It  is  for  us  to  be  careful 
in  our  promotion  of  it, — introducing  it  to  a  given  church  only  when 
that  church  is  ready  for  it;  carefully  planning  the  work  it  is  to  do; 
in  institutes  and  conferences  discussing  the  matter  and  planning  for 
reactions ;  experimenting  with  it  in  varying  conditions  and  in  different 
types  of  churches. 


To  Establish  a  Department 

Sterling  L.  Williams 

IT  will  be  a  grave  mistake  to  undertake  the  organization  of  a  depart- 
ment in  any  school  unless,  to  use  a  commercial  term,  the  leadership 
has  been  thoroughly  sold  on  the  idea.  The  plan  should  be  carefully 
explained  to  the  teachers,  the  superintendent  of  the  school,  the  pastor, 
and  at  least  the  class  officers,  whose  classes  are  to  be  a  part  of  this  de- 
partment. The  plan  then  should  go  before  the  entire  group  of  young 
people  who  will  make  up  the  membership  of  this  department.  After 
this  has  been  done,  the  organization  can  be  effected. 

A  well  organized  department  will  have  the  following  officers:  Su- 
perintendent, Associate  Superintendent,  Secretary,  Treasurer,  Libra- 
rian, Pianist,  Song-Leader  and  Advisory  Superintendent.  All  these 
officers  should  be  held  by  the  young  people  themselves  except  that  of 
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the  Advisory  Superintendent,  who  is  an  adult  In  order  that  the  de- 
partment may  properly  function  in  the  department  as  such  and  in  the 
life  of  the  church  and  the  community,  the  following  committees  are 
essential:  Executive,  Imer-class,  Sundaj'  tdiool  life,  Church  life.  In- 
ter-church life. 

The  Executive  Committee  is  made  up  of  the  pastor,  general  su- 
perintendent, department  officers,  teachers  and  class  presidents.  These 
officers  look  after  the  general  business  of  the  department  and  select 
X  few  of  their  number  who  form  the  program  committee. 

Two  of  the  most  essential  things  to  the  success  and  maintenance  of 
the  Young  People's  Department  are  leadership  and  equipment  It  will 
be  found  unwise  to  attempt  the  organization  of  a  department  if  the 
leadership  is  weak.  The  Advisory  Superintendent  should  be  a  man  or 
woman  who  know  and  understand  young  people  and  who  can  com- 
mand their  respect  and  confidence.  The  equipment  need  not  be  first- 
class  to  begin  with,  but  can  be  improved  as  the  department  grows  and 
develops. 


The  Lessons  We  Use 

Harold  J.  Sheridan 

'T^HE  functional  principle  will  not  have  served  its  purpose  when  it 
■'-  has  ruled  out  the  Uniform  lesson,  it  must  be  worked  out  much 
more  thoroughly  than  heretofore  in  the  graded  lessons.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  the  present  available  graded  lessons  while  professedly  built 
on  this  basis  have  used  it  only  in  a  measure.  I  think  that  we  can 
fairly  say  that  the  various  makers  of  graded  systems  did  as  well  or 
better  than  could  be  expected  under  all  the  conditions  existing  at  the 
time,  but  none  has  yet  done  all  that  needs  to  be  done  in  the  future  or 
that  needs  to  be  done  right  now. 

First  of  all  we  must  hold  vigorously  to  the  position  that  the  les- 
sons must  be  of  immediate  value  at  the  time  of  teaching. 

The  program  must  be  built  around  the  religious  life  itself.  The 
line  of  least  resistance  is  always  in  the  other  direction.  We  still  seem 
to  think  that  our  work  is  done  when  we  have  succeeded  in  getting 
people  to  memorize  something.  It  is  far  easier  to  teach  ideas  about 
religion  than  to  educate  in  the  religious  life  and  it  is  infinitely  less 
worth  while. 

The  curriculum  material  must  be  specific  with  respect  to  the  religious 
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and  ethical  problems  of  the  time.  The  church  has  always  undertaken 
to  be  the  critic  of  conduct,  to  set  up  high  ideals  and  to  utter  words  of 
commendation  or  condemnation.  But  important  as  our  function  as 
critic  may  be,  it  is  less  important  than  our  responsibility  in  the  matter 
of  guidance.  Our  chief  task  is  not  that  of  telling  people  that  they  are 
wrong,  it  is  rather  that  of  pointing  out  why  they  are  wrong. 

Our  teaching  work  must  develop  real  socialization,  I  have  the 
feeling  that  a  large  part  of  our  supposedly  missionary  education  does 
not  eventuate  in  a  genuinely  missionary  spirit  and  that  some  of  it  is 
definitely  anti-social  in  its  outcome. 

The  Bible  must  be  given  a  new  and  finer  place  in  our  program. 
One  of  the  great  tragedies  of  the  time  is  that  some  of  the  people  who 
are  most  insistent  on  the  high  value  of  our  Bible  themselves  desire 
but  little  of  inspiration  and  guidance  from  it.  We  Protestants  often 
boast  that  we  have  the  open  Bible.  It  is  open  in  the  sense  that  no 
one  stands  behind  us  to  inflict  a  penalty  for  our  turning  its  pages, 
but  with  a  great  many  people  that  is  about  the  limit  of  the  sense 
in  which  it  is  open. 

We  must  have  far  more  curriculum  material  than  we  now  use. 
The  present  literature  is  altogether  too  meager.  We  must  have  more 
optional  courses.  The  idea  is  not  that  of  giving  the  pupil  a  choice 
between  a  blue-covered  book  and  one  bound  in  red  or  between  a 
prepared  by  someone  living  on  the  Atlantic  coast  over  against  s 
in  the  far  west.  The  reason  for  optional  courses  is  that  we  have 
great  varieties  in  the  matter  of  social  and  mental  herit^e  and  oppor- 
tunity, and  that  different  approaches  and  methods  are  needed  for  these 
varying  groups. 

We  may  also  help  ourselves  and  others  by  using  discrimination  in 
our  selection  of  graded  courses.  No  system  now  available  is  equally 
good  at  all  points.  A  careful  teacher  could,  with  advantage  select 
units  from  various  series  and  make  up  a  curriculum  for  the  local 
situation. 


Remember  that  it  waa  a  newspaper  man,  Robert  Raikea, 
who  started  the  Sunday  achool  movement  The  question 
was  raised  in  the  publicity  conference  if  the  schools  were 
forgetting  to  use  newspapers  to  keep  the  moTcment  grow- 
ing as  it  shonld. 
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CHAPTER  X 

ADULT  DIVISION 

Report  of  the  Adult  Division  Superintendent 

THIS  report  covers  a  minor  part  of  the  quadrennium.  I  was 
given  charge  of  the  Adult  Division  on  March  I,  1920.  After 
twenty-one  months,  owing  to  financial  conditions  it  became 
necessary  to  assume  the  care  of  a  state  Association.  For  the  past 
•even  months  the  Supervision  has  been  voluntary-  Previous  to  March  J, 
1920,  the  Division  had  been  for  many  months  without  any  care.  It 
has  never  had  the  attention  it  deserved.  There  is  much  life  and  great 
promise  in  the  Division  as  I  have  got  in  touch  with  it  during  these 
months.  There  is  also  urgent  need  of  close  supervision  and  an  adequate 
program  carefully  directed.  If  this  attention  be  denied  there  is  danger 
of  widely  diversified  efforts  and  probably  serious  interference  with 
the  most  constractive  program  of  the  Church  School.  Dtiring  the 
period  without  supervision  previous  to  1920,  both  literature  and  policies 
had  been  outgrown.  The  task  of  renewing  these  seemed  a  first  duty. 
Following  this  came  organization  of  the  Adult  Division  Committee  and 
the  securing  of  contacts  with  the  field. 

I.     COMUITTCE  AND   COUUISSIOIT  MEETINGS 

With  a  view  to  the  most  careful  possible  revision  of  literature,  a 
group  of  fifteen  representative  adult  leaders  were  assembled  in  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  on  April  28-29,  192).  These  spent  two  days  in  revising 
leaflets  and  studying  plans. 

On  December  7-8,  of  the  same  year,  the  first  session  of  the  new 
Adult  Division  Committee  was  held.  To  this  Committee  were  presented 
the  revised  leaflets  for  final  review  and  recommendation  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  for  authorization.  This  meeting  also  made  several 
recommendations  to  the  Sunday  School  Council  of  Evangelical  Denomi- 
nations, respectfully  requesting  action. 

On  December  27-28,  1921,  the  second  session  of  the  Adult  Division 

Committee  was  held.     This  Committee  further    approved  additional 

issue  of  leaflets,  received  and  approved  the  program  of  service,  the 

revision  of  which  it  has  recommended  to  the  Sunday  School  Council; 
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diicussed  and  adopted  points  of  emphasis  for  the  new  quadrenniam; 
prepared  material  for  a  new  leaflet  outlining  the  scope  of  the  Adult 
Division,  and  prepared  Association  Adult  Division  standards  for  StAt^ 
County  and  Township,  to  be  submitted  at  Kansas  City  for  disctusion 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Education  for  final  revisioa 

II.  LrrsKATtnuc 

The  following  leaflets  have  been  prepared  during  the  period  since 
March  1,  1920: 

No.  301.    Adult  Bible  Oass  Organization. 

No.  302.    The  Organized  Adult  Bible  Class  at  Work. 

No.  303,    The  Adult  Division  in  the  Church  School, 

No.  304.    Adult  Division  Association  at  Work. 

No.  305.    Adult  Bible  Class  Federation. 

No.  306.    An  Application  Blank  for  Adult  Certificate. 

No.  307.    A  Four  Square  Contest  for  Adult  Classes, 

No.  321.  The  Home  and  Extension  Department  of  the  Adult  Division 
of  the  Church  School. 

No.  341.  The  Parents'  Department  of  the  Adult  Division  of  the  Church 
SchooL 

No.  342.  Church  Parent-Teacher  Associations  and  Community  Insti- 
tutes. 

III.  Standabds 

The  follov/ing  changes  in  standards  have  been  effected; 

1.  In  the  standard  for  organization  required  of  Adult  Oasses  four 
committees  instead  of  three  have  been  fixed.  The  third  originally 
"Devotional-Missionary"  has  been  divided,  making  two — Devotional; 
Missionary,  the  two  ideas  being  separated. 

2.  The  old  "program  of  service"  for  Adult  Classes  has  been  revised 
as  follows  to  provide  a  plan  for  definite  Christian  service: 

(A)  In  the  Class,  to 

(a)  Increase  membership. 

(b)  Uaintain  and  operate  a  standard  organizatioo. 

(c)  Win  all  members  to  the  Christian  life. 

(B)  In  the  Local  School,  to— 

(a)  Give  loyal  support  to  the  Sunday  School. 

(b)  Assist    in    providing   facilities    for    the    religions 

training  of  the  children  and  youn^  people. 

(c)  Assist  in  securing  adequate  provision  for  social 
life. 

In  the  Local  Church,  to— 

~l  Secure  Church  attendance. 

I  Provide  trained  workers  for  all  departments  of 
Church  work. 


(h)  1 
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(c)  Assume  tomt  definite  reaponiibiliQr  for  boys  and 
girls. 

(D)  In  the  Home,  to— 

(a)  Promote  r^ular  Bible  study. 

ib)  Seek  to  develop  funily  religion, 
c)  Encourage  good  general  reading  and  the  study  of 
parental  responsibilities. 

(E)  In  the  Community,  to 

(a)  Assume  some  definite  social  service  task. 

(b)  Co-operate  with'  other  social  service  agencies. 

(c)  Promote  adult  class  and  department  missionary 

standards. 
Standards  for  Association  Adult  Divisions  as  follows: 

A.    State  Adult  DmsioH  Standakd 
I.  Administration — 40^. 
i.  Organization — 

(a)  Adult  Division  Superintendent  and  three  Depart- 
ment Superintendents. 
<b)  An  Adult  Division  Committee. 

2.  Promotion — 

(a)  The  Adult  Division  Committee  active. 

(b)  The  Adult  Division  adequately  presented  tn  gen- 

eral session  and  provided  with  divisional  con- 
ferences at  the  annual  State  or  Provincial 
Convention, 

3.  Training- 

(a)  ^ciency  conference  tours  by  State,  District  or 

Counties. 

(b)  State  represented  in  the  Adult  Division  of  the 

International  Training  Schools. 

4.  Reports— 

(a)  Report  made  to  the  State  or  Provincial  Executive 

Committee. 

(b)  Required  reports  forwarded  to  the  International 

Adult  Division  Superintendent 
II.  Program— 60%. 

1.  The  average  standing  of  the  County  Adult  Division  in 
the  State  Association  reaching  60%. 

B.    Standau)  fm  Couktv  Sunday  Scnora,  Association 

I.  Administration — «%. 

1.  Adult  Division  Superintendent 

2.  Departmental  Superintendents. 

(a)  Adult  Bible  Class  Department  Superintendent 

(b)  Home  and  Extension  Department  Superintendent 

(c)  Training  Department  Superintendent. 

3-  Adult   Division    Committee   holding   meetings  twice   a 
year. 
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4.  One  Efficiency  Conference  for  all  Adult  Division  Asso* 

elation  woricers  in  the  county  or  30%  enrolled  at  a 
State  District  Efficient  Conference. 

5.  All  Count};  Adult  Superintendents  pursuing  some  stand- 

ard training  course  or  attending  some  approved  School 
of  Methods. 

6.  Adult  Division  Superintendent  present  at  County  Execu- 

tive Committee. 
II.  Program— 60%. 

1.  Adult  Division  work  presented  at  County  Conventions 

or  an  Adult  Division  Conference  held. 

2.  The  Adult  Division  represented  by  some  County  officer 

at  each  district  or  Township  Conference  or  Convention. 

3.  Reports  made  to  the  Annud   County  Convention  and 

forwarded  to  the  State  Adult  Superintendent 

4.  All  Districts  or  Townships  averaging  60%  of  the  District 

or  Township  Standard. 

C.    District  or  Towkship  Association  Adult  Divisioh  Stakdakd 

I.  Administration — 40%. 

1.  An  Adult  Division  Superintendent. 

2.  Some  phase  of  Adult  Division  work  presented  at  annual 

District  or  Township  Convention. 

3.  Adult  Division    Superintendent  present  at  District  or 

Township  Executive  meeting. 

4.  100%    Schools   visited  by   some   representative  of   the 

Adult  Committee. 

5.  Some  member  of  the  Adult  Division  Committee  at  the 

Annual  County  Convention  or  County  Efficiency  Con- 
ference or  Institute. 

6.  Report  made  to  the  Annual  District  or  Township  Con- 

vention and  forwarded  to  the  County  Adult  Division 
Superintendent. 

7.  One  Adult  Division  Workers*  Conference  held. 
II.  Program— 60%, 

1.  10%  of  the  schools  having  organized  Adult  Divisions. 

2.  50%  of  the  schools  having  organized  Adult  Bible  Qass 

Departments. 

3.  75%  of  the  schools  with  Home  and  Extension  Depart- 

4.  25%  of  the  schools  having  some  special  form  of  Adult 
more  organized 

IV.    Endings  anu  Cokulations 
The  Adult  Division  Committee  prepared  a  carefully  analysed  pro- 
gram   for   the    Division   and    a    statement  of   "Objectives."     It  also 
conferred  with  the  Superintendents  of  the  Children's  and  Young  Peo- 
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^'i  Division  and  bad  presented  by  these  Superintendents  to  the  Adult 
Division  Committee  a  statement  of  how  the  Aduh  Division  cotdd  best 
co-operate  with  these  two  divisions. 

V.     SUKHn  SCBOW^ 

Adult  Division  courses  have  been  outlined  for  the  International 
Training  Schools.  The  first  two  years  in  both  the  Requisite  and  Asso- 
dational  Schools  have  been  given  at  Conference  Point  and  Wimiipe- 
saukee.  The  third  year  is  now  ready  for  presentation  in  the  snnuner 
of  1922.  The  student  group  in  the  Adult  Division  as  yet  is  small,  hot 
it  is  growing  with  die  increasing  mterest  in  the  Adult  work. 

VI.    The  Field 

There  have  scarcely  been  two  seasons  of  Convention  work  since  the 
Adult  Division  has  been  re-established.  The  Superintendent  has  pre- 
sented the  work  of  the  DivisJtm  in  over  twenty  states  and  provinces. 
A  few  of  the  states  are  doing  remarkably  fine  work.  A  large  number 
seem  now  ready  for  forward  effort  if  leadership  can  be  given.  Financial 
conditions  have  not  been  such  that  aggressive  campaigns  of  field  work 
could  be  undertaken.  It  has  been  necessary  to  confine  field  engagements 
to  State  Conventions  and  such  special  meetings  in  adjacent  states  as 
conid  be  arranged  for  in  connection  with  convention  tours. 

The  increase  in  interest  in  the  last  two  years  has  been  very  remark- 
able. Unusual  activity  and  interest  is  in  evidence  along  the  Atlantic 
Coast  and  in  the  Southland,  both  of  which  sections  have  been,  perhaps 
unduly,  regarded  as  conservative.  The  tendency  of  the  Adnlt  emphasis 
m  this  postwar  period  is  inclined  to  be  away  from  the  spectacular  and 
in  the  direction  of  the  more  practical. 

VII.  A  Contest 
Owing  to  the  prevailing  desire  for  organiiing  contests,  most  of 
which  are  purely  membership  enrollment  campaigns,  the  Adult  Divi- 
sion Superintendent,  with  the  advice  of  others,  carefully  developed 
"a  Four-square  Adult  Bible  Oass  Contest."  It  is  a  real  contest  with 
a  program.  This  has  passed  its  experimental  stage,  is  being  applied  in 
many  places  and  everywhere  with  success. 

VIII.    SuccESTEB  Ekphasis  TOR  THE  QuADRENHiUK,  1922-1926 
1.    Efficiency  Adult  Division  tours  both  interstate  and  intrastate, 
co-operative  if  possible,  presenting  the  scope,  objectives  and  goals  of 
the  Adult  Division  Programs. 
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2.    The   promotion   of   Adult    Division   work  possible   in   Giurcb 


3.  Objective  Bible  Study  for  emphasis  in  Family  Religion,  Public 
Worship,  Personal  Evangelism,  Stewardship,  etc 

4.  Responsibility  of  the  Adult  Division  for  Children  and  Young 
People. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

E,  W.  Halpbnmy,  Supt 

The  Scope  of  the  Adult  Division 

E.  W.  Ha]p«nny 

npHE  range  in  age  of  the  Adult  Division  is  from  twenty-four  to 
■'■  the  end  of  life.  The  term  "division"  is  used  in  common  with  the 
Children's  Division  and  the  Young  People's  Division.  The  grouping  is 
one  in  terms  of  life. 

When  anyone  refers  to  the  Adult  Division  the  average  Sunday 
school  worker  thinks  in  terms  of  what  is  seen  of  adulthood  in  the 
church  school.  This  is  an  inadequate  conception.  What  we  see  in  the 
church  school  on  Sunday  is  the  Organized  Adult  Bible  Qass  Depart- 
ment of  the  Adult  Division.  It  is  a  visible  part.  The  invisible  part, 
however,  is  much  larger.  In  the  visible  part  are  the  organized  classes, 
men's,  women's  and  mixed.  The  unreached  and  non-attending  are  more 
in  number  than  the  reached  and  attending. 

For  a  number  of  years,  forty  or  more,  the  Home  Department  has 
been  at  work.  Its  ministry  has  been  largely  to  the  prevented,  the 
infirmed  or  otherwise  detained.  As  it  has  developed  in  these  years  it 
has  proven  to  be  a  great  feeder  to  the  entire  school.  Some  years 
ago  the  idea  of  associating  members  of  adult  classes  among  the  visi- 
tors  of  the  Home  Department  so  as  to  bring  them  in  contact  with 
Adult  Bible  Class  prospects  was  popularised.  In  more  recent  years  an 
emphasis  upon  the  ministry  to  the  home  has  developed.  This  also 
has  grown  rapidly.  During  the  last  twenty  years,  since  the  Adult 
Bible  Class  has  been  popularized,  the  idea  of  campaigns  for  member- 
ship in  various  forms  has  obtained.  All  of  these  facts  have  enlarged 
the  outreach  of  the  church  school  in  its  contacts  with  adulthood. 

This  enlargement  has  led  to  the  oOicial  changing  of  the  name  from 
the  Home  Department  of  the  Adult  Division  in  which  this  activity 
properly  belongs  to  the  more  comprehensive  title,  "The  Adult  Home 
and  Extension  Department"    This  in  the  Adult  Division  becomes  the 
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second  department,  or  the  invuible  department.     Under  it  are  the 
fdlowing  ministries: 

1.  Home  and  Parents.  This  represents  any  phase  of  effort  by 
which  the  Adult  Division  reaches  the  homes  and  the  parents  as  such 
assisting  throu^  special  literature  and  personal  contacts  in  child 
nature  and  home  proUemi. 

2.  Individual  Ministry.  This  means  the  old  Home  Department 
idea  io  all  its  glory. 

3.  Group  ministry.  This  not  only  refers  to  group  organizations 
in  hospitals,  homes,  etc,  but  also  to  the  formal  organization  of  exten- 
sion classes  for  domestics,  telephone  girls,  or  any  who  are  pre-occupied 
with  regular  work  at  church  school  time.  Their  session  may  be  held  at 
any  other  hour. 

4.  The  Ministry  of  the  great  commission.  This  refers  to  any  form 
of  adult  campaign  for  the  in-gathering  of  the  unreached. 

A  third  development  is  taking  shape  as  a  department  in  the  Adult 
Division.  This  is  called  the  adult  training  department  It  has  grown 
out  of  an  attempt  to  introduce  training  classes  for  parent  problems. 
The  idea  was  suggestive.  It  soon  appeared  that  training  in  steward- 
ship, missions,  community  service,  church  history,  doctrine,  polity,  etc., 
were  necessary  as  well  as  training  in  parent  problems. 

More  recently  the  suggestion  of  objective  Bible  study  has  gained 
currency  and  bids  far  to  wield  a  dominant  influence  in  the  studies  of 
the  futttre. 

Adult  Division  Objectives 

R«v.  Ow«n  C  Brown 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
'SPHERE  are  five  million  men  and  women  in  the  Bible  classes  of 
*^     North  America.    This  is  a  great  force  to  be  utilized  by  a  program 
that  marks  out  definite  objectives. 

The  first  objective  is  Bible  study.  The  class  must  center  its  thou^t 
about  God's  Word.  This  is  the  teacher's  opportunity  in  the  class  session 
on  Sunday.    If  he  fails  here  he  will  fail  utterly. 

The  second  objective  is  evangelism.  Membership  campaigns,  dasa 
spirit,  sociability,  teaching  and  service  should  be  planned  with  the 
constant  thought  of  reaching  men  and  women  for  the  Christian  life. 
People  want  to  be  Christians  if  only  tlie  door  into  the  Kingdom  is 
wisely  opened. 
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The  third  objective  is  church  uid  church  school  leadership.  The 
adult  class  does  not  exist  for  itself.  It  exists  for  the  boys  and  girls, 
for  the  success  of  the  children's  division  and  for  the  young  peoples' 
diviiion,  as  well  as  for  its  own  work.  Each  class  should  furnish  its 
quota  of  teachers,  officers  and  other  workers  tor  the  entire  school  and 
church. 

The  fourth  objective  is  home  religion.  As  go  the  homes  of  America 
so  goes  America,  and  men  and  women  of  today  must  answer  for  the 
Idnd  of  homes  we  have.  Here  lies  one  of  the  finest  opportunities  of 
tiie  adult  class.  It  can  be  met  by  class  and  group  discussions,  visita- 
tion,  and  co-operation  with  teachers  of  children  and  young  people  to 
bring  practical  religion  into  the  tiome  life. 

The  fifth  objective  of  the  adult  class  is  community  service.  This 
work  should  be  carried  on  with  other  classes  and  churches,  in  co- 
operation with  the  public  schools,  the  charitable  and  athletic  associa- 
tions, business  clubs  and  oOicers  of  the  community. 

The  sixth  objective  of  the  adult  class  is  worldwide  missions,  through 
the  study  of  the  world  field,  stewardship  of  money  and  life,  and  the 
special  activites  of  the  denomination  to  which  the  class  belongs. 

Objective  Bible  Study 

Rev.  ChariM  Daraie 

Si.  Louii.  Mo. 
npHE  new  principle  in  education  is  that  it  must  meet  the  needs  of 
-''     the  individual  and  train  him  for  the  largest  participation  in  the 
Life  of  which  he  is  a  part.    As  Jesus  put  it,  "I  came  that  they  may  have 
life  and  may  have  it  abundantly." 

The  time  has  come  when  the  course  of  study  should  have  definitely 
in  mind  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  various  groups  of  adults  who 
are  connected  with  the  local  church.  Heretofore  we  have  presumed 
diat  the  course  of  study  was  to  give  a  general  knowledge  of  the  Scrip- 
tures aod  a  kind  of  basic  culture  for  the  grownup  membership  of  the 
church.  This  program  has  failed  to  interest  one-half  of  the  normal 
adult  constituency  and  more  obviously  has  failed  really  to  educate 
those  who  were  actually  interested.  As  a  matter  of  fact  few  adults  are 
looking  for  general  courses  of  culture.  The  average  adult  feels  the 
hard  strain  of  life's  burden  and  pays  serious  attention  only  to  those 
tilings  that  seem  to  be  of  prime  importance. 

Meanwhile  the  church  has  su&ere<i  for  lack  of  trained  members 
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and  active  workers.  The  motives  of  Christian  service  are  the  only 
motivet  that  will  rivet  the  attention  of  adults  upon  any  course  of  train- 
ing or  study.  The  note  of  sacrifice  and  service  is  the  only  one  that  is 
msiatent  enough  to  attract  the  attention  of  men  and  women  in  his 
busy  world.  What  is  needed  is  Bible  study  with  an  abject  in  view. 
Too  long  like  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  we  ha.ve  split  hairs  over  scrip- 
ture texts.  Too  long  have  we  deba.ted  in  adult  classes  as  to  "whether 
this  man  or  his  parents  have  sinned  that  he  was  bom  blind."  What 
Jesus  wants  adults  to  learn  is  the  works  of  "Him  that  sent  us."  He 
would  have  us  "take  up  our  cross  and  follow  him."  The  Scriptures 
are  not  an  end  in  themselves.  They  are  a  means  by  which  the  message 
of  salvation  is  given  to  a  lost  world.  If  adults  are  ever  to  save  the 
world,  yes,  if  adults  are  ever  to  be  saved  themselves,  they  must  approach 
the  study  of  the  Word  of  God  with  a  new  motive  and  a  new  spirit. 
We  must  adopt  the  method  of  Jesus  whereby  even  "Unlearned  and 
ignorant  men"  astonished  their  enemies  who  "took  knowledge  of  them 
that  they  had  been  with  Jesus." 

Group  Ministry 

Rev.  Charles  Dsrsie 
St.  Louii,  Mo. 

nELIGIOUS  education  divides  children  and  young  people  into  dc- 
■'^  partments  and  classes  with  age  and  degree  of  development  as  the 
determining  factor.  Adults  need  also  to  be  graded  even  more  than 
others;  for  peculiarities  increase  and  circumstances  vary  more  widely 
as  we  grow  older.  Temperament  creates  differences  in  adults,  nervous 
adjustment,  physical  infirmities,  tragic  experiences  and  various  vicissi- 
tudes of  life  leave  their  separate  impress  upon  each  individual  who 
has  lived  beyond  the  period  of  adolescence. 

Many  other  elements  also  tend  to  divide  adults  into  groups. 
Education  inevitably  creates  a  common  interest  between  those  of  like 
attainments.  In  like  manner  financial  circumstances  create  class  con- 
sciousness. Marriage  makes  new  circles,  family  connections  alter 
friendships,  social  ties,  sickness,  age  and  many  other  circumstances 
divide  one  adult  from  another. 

Possibly  the  most  powerful  influence  separating  adults  is  that  of 
occupation.  Vocations  and  avocations  of  life  form  the  university  in 
which  all  adults  are  trained.    If  religious  education  is  to  succeed  in 
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interesting  all  classes  of  adults  it  must  adapt  its  prognun  to  tbf  dr- 
cumatances  of  groups  wherever  found. 

This  adaptation  can  be  accomplished  in  three  ways.  We  may  adapt 
our  courses  of  study,  our  places  of  meeting  and  our  time  for  class 
sessions.  The  average  school  has  never  stopped  to  consider  how  many 
adults  are  utterly  unable  to  gather  at  the  hour  when  the  rest  of  the 
school  carries  on  its  program.  Works  of  necessity  and  mercy  compel 
the  attendance  of  many  individuals  elsewhere.  Mothers  are  detained 
at  home.  This  is  not  to  take  into  consideration  the  great  mass  of  those 
who  might  come  if  they  would  but  doubtless  will  not  come  unless  the 
adults  schedule  is  brought  a  little  nearer  to  their  taste  and  convenience^ 

The  ultimate  objective  of  the  adult  division  of  the  church  school  is 
enrollment  and  training  of  every  adult  under  the  influence  of  the 
church.  Manifestly  this  is  impossible  under  the  old  system  of  uniform 
lessons  and  classes  meeting  at  the  same  hour  and  taught  by  the  same 
method.  The  Apostolic  spirit  impels  us  to  become  all  things  to  all  men. 
The  modern  age  with  its  new  methods  of  locomotion  and  communica- 
tion invites  us  to  originality.  Experiments  of  the  past  have  proved 
that  all  sorts  of  extension  work  is  possible.  Mothers'  classes  meet  on 
week  days,  business  men  come  together  at  lunch  or  for  an  hour  in  the 
evening  at  the  supper  table.  Classes  have  been  successfully  conducted 
in  fire  engine  houses  and  street  car  barns,  in  shop  and  offices  on  ship- 
board and  even  out  of  doors.  Very  recently  the  invention  of  radio 
raises  the  possibility  that  some  original  genius  may  conduct  group 
study  differentiating  those  who  are  able  to  adjust  their  instruments  to 
a  certain  number  of  vibrations  per  second. 

The  example  of  modern  universities  is  very  much  to  the  point 
Large  institutions  of  high  educational  character  have  already  more 
students  off  the  campus  than  in  actual  attendance  at  school.  Many  of 
America's  brilliant  scholars  have  done  most  of  their  work  apart  from 
classic  halls.  With  simpler  courses  of  study  and  a  keener  interest  in 
higher  things  it  is  entirely  possible  for  a  well  organized  adult  division  to 
go  out  into  the  highways  and  byways  and  constrain  every  individual 
who  is  at  all  concerned  about  the  program  of  Christianity  to  take  train- 
ing for  Christian  life  and  service. 

The  adult  division  must  get  away  from  the  stereotyped.  Because 
classes  have  been  conducted  in  a  certain  way  for  the  past  half  century 
is  really  no  good  reason  why  they  must  always  go  on  in  the  same 
rut.  Adults,  of  course,  are  naturally  conservative  but  still  they  can  be 
changed.  Short  courses  of  study  can  be  introduced  for  those  who  do 
not  wish  to  enrol]  for  a  whole  year.     Places  and  times  can  be  made 
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convenient.  In  this  modern  day,  when  all  things  have  become  dcw, 
everything  is  possible.  Modem  religious  education  stands  for  a  new 
education  for  a  new  era  in  the  Christianiiation  of  liie  world. 

Building  Up  Glasses  and  Department  by  die 

*'Four  Square"  Adi^t  Bible 

Qass  Mediod 

H.  SpwiMr  Minnieh 

Missumary  Educational  Secretary 
Eight,  lU. 
TT  IS  a  plan  to  encourage  activity  among  orgfaniied  Adult  Bible 
*■  Classes. 

It  can  be  successfully  worked  where  two  classes  or  an  unlimited 
number  engage  in  it  It  is  well  adapted  for  the  Adult  Department 
of  one  school  or  may  take  in  a  county,  city  or  township. 

It  strives  for  betterment  along  four  distinct  lines:  a.  enrollment; 
b.  attendance;  c  home  Bible  study  and  reading;  d.  Church  attendance 
and  atliliation. 

All  calculations  are  on  a  percentage  basis  so  that  it  is  fair  for 
classes  of  all  sizes. 

It  seeks  to  avoid  sensational  and  temporary  gains  and  endeavors 
to  build  a  work  that  is  bettered  permanently. 

How  We  Put  It  On  In  Kame  County,  Illinois 

1.  The  Adult  Division  Superintendent  for  the  county  heard  Ur. 
Halpenny  enthusiastically  explam  the  plan  at  the  state  convention. 

2.  The  plan  was  carefully  studied  and  the  five  district  Adult  Divi- 
sion Superintendents  of  the  county  were  consulted  regarding  the 
advisability  of  launching  it  as  a  county  movement  among  adult  classes. 
The  decision  of  these  workers  and  the  county  officers  was  favorable. 

3.  The  county  being  divided  into  five  divisions  the  five  district 
adult  superintendents  secured  the  names  of  all  adult  classes  and  the 
address  of  the  secretary  or  live  wire  of  that  class. 

4.  All  were  sent  leaflet  No.  307  explaining  the  plan.  All  were 
notified  it  would  be  launched  and  were  invited  to  come  to  the  county 
convention  to  hear  the  plan  explained.  The  contest  was  to  start  the 
second  Sunday  after  the  convention.  At  convention,  after  it  was 
explained,  49  classes  applied  for  admission  into  the  contest 
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5.  The  contest  started  a  weekly  bulletin  giving  the  standing  of  all 
cUsKt.     This  helped  to  maintain  the  interest. 

6.  The  eight  weeks'  contest  closed  with  practically  all  remaining 
in  it.  A  banquet  bringing  representatives  from  most  of  the  classes 
closed  the  successful  contest  and  left  a  warm  enthusiastic  feeling  for 
Sunday  school  co-operation. 

Results  of  the  Contest 

The  enrollment  of  the  classes  on  "Setting  Up  Sunday"  wu  925. 
The  contest  lasted  eight  weeks  and  closed  with  an  enrollment  of  133% 
being  an  increase  of  44  per  cent  in  enrollment,  407  new  members  were 
gained  for  the  49  classes  which  represented  a  gain  of  one  new  member 
for  each  class  each  Sunday  of  the  contest 

The  winning  class  won  6088  credits  and  thirteen  other  classes  went 
above  the  goal  which  was  set  at  3600  credits. 

The  classes  winning  best  results  testified  their  results  came  because 
of  carefully  selected  prayer  lists,  godly  teachers,  personal  work,  loyal 
co-operation,  the  direction  of  our  Father  in  whose  name  the  contest 
was  promoted,  and  the  elusive  something  called  "Pep." 

We  found  it  possible  to  conclude  the  contest  with  no  friction  and  a 
sense  of  fairness  on  the  part  of  all. 

Five  months  later  a  survey  was  made  of  the  results  and  some  ol 
the  testimonials  are  as  follows : 

"The  contest  was  organized  when  we  had  no  pastor  and  it  was  a 
good  influence  in  helping  to  keep  up  the  church  work  while  we  lacked 
the  pastor.  It  has  also  brought  together  two  factions  for  better  ser- 
vice.   Has  bettered  both  our  Sunday  school  and  church  attendance." 

"Our  class  practically  owes  its  existence  to  the  contest  We  now 
have  a  complete  organization  and  regular  weekly  study  of  the  lesson," 

"We  are  sorry  to  report  no  new  members  since  the  contest  but  our 
attendance  during  some  months  is  perfect." 

"We  started  with  five  and  now  have  nineteen  enrolled  Will  you 
as  an  Adult  Superintendent  encourage  this  plan  wherever  you  go,  for 
it  is  a  wonderful  work." 

"We  received  nothing  but  benefit  from  the  contest" 

The  winning  class  was  composed  of  young  women,  most  of  them 
mothers  and  the  class  winning  second  was  composed  mostly  of  hus- 
bands to  the  women  of  the  winning  class.  There  was  a  friendly 
rivalry  which  helped  both. 

The  acquaintanceship  and  warm  feeling  for  co-operation  will  enable 
US  to  launch  a  new  movement  with  considerable  less  effort 
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The  Association  Division  Oi^anized 

E.  W.  Halpeony 
p^OR  purposes  of  administratioii,  the  following  groupings  and  titles 
^  ti&ve  been  kdopted  by  the  Intenuitional  Sunday  School  Council  of 
Religious  Education.  Children's  Division,  from  birth  to  11  ye«rs; 
Young  People's  Division,  from  12  to  24;  Adult  Division,  those  2S 
and  up.  A  fourth  group,  "School  Administration  Division,"  includes 
all  the  executive  oflicers  of  the  local  schooL 

Each  Sunday  School  Council  should  have  among  its  ofBoers  care- 
fully chosen  superintendents  of  each  of  these  four  "EHvisions."  Such 
superintendents  should  be  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Council 

The  Adult  Division  Superintendent  is  responsible  for  the  supervi- 
sion and  promotion  of  all  work  undertaken  by  the  Association  in  the 
interests  of  the  Adult  Divisions  in  the  association  territory,  including 
adult  class,  home  and  extension,  and  training  departments. 

Fkouotional  Obganizahon 

1.  The  Adult  Division  Committee  of  a  State  or  Provincial  Coun- 
cil should  be  named  or  recommended  by  the  superintendent  of  the 
division,  and  appointed  by  the  executive  committee  of  the  CoundL 
The  method  of  appointment  of  the  committee  should  be  in  keeping 
with  the  custom  or  policy  of  the  association.  The  committee  should 
be  at  least  from  five  to  twelve  in  number.  The  superintendent  of  the 
Adult  Division  of  the  Council  and  the  superintendents  of  the  three 
departments  of  the  division— adult  class,  home  and  extension,  and 
training— should  be  named  as  members  or  regarded  as  ex-officio  mem- 
bers of  the  committee. 

2.  The  Adult  Division  Committee  of  a  county,  city,  district  or 
township  Council  should  be  made  up  of  the  superintendent  of  the 
Adult  Division  (chairman),  the  superintendents  of  the  adult  class, 
home  and  extension,  and  training  departments,  together  with  the  oflicers 
of  the  Adult  Division  Council. 

Adult  Division  Council 
1.    City,  District  or  Township. 

(a)  The  members  of  the  Adult  Division  Committee. 

(b)  The  superintendent  of  the  Adult  Division  from  each  church 

school.    Where  the  church  school  has  no  Adult  Division 
superintendent,  the  superintendent  of  the  school  should 
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«pp<Hn^  or  have  appointed,  one  adult  worker  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  adult  interest!  of  the  school  on  the 
Adult  Council  of  the  city,  district  or  township  Council. 

2.  County  Adult  Council. 

(a)  The  members  of  the  Adult  Division  Committee. 

(b)  The  Adult  Division  and   Department   Superintendents  of 

the  City,  District  and  Township  Councils  within  the 
county. 

3.  State  Adult  Division  Council. 

(a)  The  members  of  the  State  Adult  Division  Committee. 

(b)  All  the  menibers  of  all  County  Adult  Division  Committees. 
Duties.    The    Adult   Division    Committee    in    any    Sunday    school 

Council  represents  the  Council  and  is  responsible  for  the  promotion  of 
the  work  of  the  Adult  Division. 

The  Adult  Division  Committee  should  meet  early  in  the  year  to 
arrange  a  program  of  work  for  the  year,  and  thereafter  as  often  as 
may  be  necessary  to  insure  the  successful  promotion  of  the  program 
outlined. 

The  Adult  Division  Council  represents  complete  contact  with  the 
constituency,  and  should  be  called  once  or  twice  a  year  to  assist  in 
making  plans  and  to  insure  unanimous  interest  in  the  program  and  its 
promotion. 

The  Evangelistic  Note  in  the  Adult  Division 

Walter  B.  Myers 

TTTHATEVER  we  may  say  concerning  religious  education  bringing 
» ''  children  and  youth  to  a  saving  Knowledge  of  God  and  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord,  we  shall  ever  face  the  need  for  a  different  sort  of 
evangelism  with  adults.  An  evangelism  of  the  heart  rather  than  of 
the  head,  if  you  please.  Or,  through  a  soul  passion  for  the  redeeming 
power  of  Christ  Jesus  to  manifest  itself  in  the  transformation  of 
human  lives — we  shall  consider  it  "our  supreme  task  with  adults  to 
first  win  to  Christ,  then  train  in  service  for  Christ,"  as  Bishop  Vincent 
said — This  is  a  revolutionary  not  evolutionary  process  with  the  adult. 
There  has  never  been  a  single  generation  since  our  Lord  trod 
Galilee's  shores  as  one  of  us,  that  might  not  have  evangelized  the 
whole  world  if  all  who  professed  allegiance  to  Him  had  been  con- 
sumed with  a  passion  for  saving  human  souls  as  He  was— <u)d  this 
generation  could  take  the  world  for  Christ  if  all  of  us  were  consecrated 
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to  this  task  ai  we  are  to  other  ends.  Primacy  in  the  place  of  personal 
evangelism  would  revolutionize  the  church  and  then  the  church  would 
revolutionize  society. 

We  must  not  only  have  a  passion  that  gives  this  the  first  place  in 
life  but  we  must  visualize  the  situation  as  it  a.  In  dvilized  Christian 
America  more  than  half  the  adults  are  entirely  unreached  by  any 
religious  experience — We  shall  have  to  see  these  57  out  of  every  100 
as  away  from  God — We  may  call  them  brothers,  but  neverdieless 
they  are  lost  brothers  I  We  may  like  to  think  that  a  great  and  good 
God,  who  loves  all,  will  some  way,  some  time,  restore  them  to  himself 
and  true  sonship  anyway,  even  if  we  do  not  carry  His  message,  but 
this  does  not  make  it  so— Unless  they  recognize  their  lost  condition 
they  will  forever  remain  lost  1 

God  will  not  supervene  to  save  men  when  a  pathetic  and  indifferent 
disciples  fail  to  be  aroused.  His  plan  is  to  use  human  agencies — and 
He  has  no  other  plan  I  This  never  has  been,  and  never  will  be,  an  easy 
task  for  laymen  but  it  is  and  always  will  be  essentially  a  layman's 
task !  In  no  very  great  way  will  it  ever  be  accomplished  till  laymen 
do  it.  We  talk  about  everything  else  to  our  friend,  except  about  our 
friend's  personal  responsibility  to  Christ  Jesus  as  Saviour  and  Lord — 
Why  not  about  the  most  important  thing  in  life?  God  has  no  way 
today  to  reveal  his  son  to  the  world  but  by  His  son's  disciples ! 

The  one  great  hindrance  to  personal  evangelism  is  unwillingness — 
Even  God  can  not  save  men  through  us  unless  our  lives  arc  yielded 
lives. 

God  must  have  trained  personalities  as  well  as  yielded  lives  to  do 
his  best  work.  "Winsome  to  win  some."  All  things  to  all  men  means 
study  and  unremitting  toiL  You  can  not  even  intercede  intelligently 
without  a  wide  knowledge. 

Even  with  a  passion  for  souls,  a  vi^on  of  the  field,  a  recognitioa 
of  the  human  element  and  a  yielded  and  trained  personality,  God 
himself  must  do  the  work  throu^  his  holy  spirit    We  are  but  the 
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Home  and  Extension  Department 

H.  W.  BeckM 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
HE  Home  and  Extension  Department  of  the  Sunday  school  oSerg 
the  fflost  ideal  opportunity  for  individual  ministry  that  I  know 
anything  about.  It  is  an  organization  that  is  very  simple,  with  no 
more  machinery  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  It  originated  with  the 
idea  of  gathering  a  few  persons  together  who  lived  rather  far  from 
the  Sunday  school  and  there  teaching  them  in  a  class,  the  class  to  meet 
in  a  home  or  in  a  bam.  It  soon  lost  itself  in  ministering  to  those 
who  were  old  and  feeble,  who  had  once  upon  a  time  been  members  of 
the  school  but  who  were  no  longer  able  to  attend.  Now  this  is  the 
Home  Department  as  it  is  best  known  today:  A  group  of  elderly 
people  studying  the  lesson  at  home  without  a  teacher,  but  feeling 
themselves  a  definite  part  of  the  Sunday  school  for  all  of  that 

The  Home  Department  ministers  to:  1.  The  elderly  and  invalid. 
2.  Those  detained  for  some  reason  or  other.    3.  The  indifferent  ones. 

The  Home  Department  Superintendent  is  a  woman  generally 
middle-aged  to  elderly.  And  why?  Was  she  chosen  because  she  was 
the  only  one  available?  You  know  that  is  the  way  we  often  get  our 
jobs.  No,  I  think  she  was  chosen  because  of  her  fitness  for  the  task. 
She  was  chosen  to  minister  to  this  first  class,  the  invalid  and  elderly. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  her  being  best  fitted  to  minister  to  the  needs 

But  is  she  the  one  best  fitted  to  minister  to  the  needs  of  the  others? 
Suppose  we  come  down  to  the  third  class,  the  indifferent  ones?  Here 
is  Mr.  Smith,  a  banker,  35  years  of  age.  Is  Mrs.  Blank,  the  Home 
Department  Superintendent,  best  fitted  to  enlist  him?  Whom  would 
yon  send  after  him?  Better  send  a  man  of  his  age  and  business 
interests.  Send  a  good  depositor  perhaps.  Where  shall  we  get  this 
visitor?  Get  Mr.  Jones  from  over  here  in  the  men's  class.  He  knows 
Mr.  Smith  and  understands  him  in  a  business  way.  He  will  ask  him 
first  to  join  the  men's  class,  and  if  he  refuses,  he  will  ask  him  to 
become  a  member  of  the  Home  Department.  This  he  does;  he  can't 
find  an  excuse  not  to  join  the  Home  Department.  Mr.  Smith  will  now 
be  invited  to  the  various  social  gatherings  of  the  men's  class,  and  to 
all  the  special  meetings  they  put  on.  Mr.  Jones  delivers  to  him  the 
supplies  from  time  to  time,  discusses  some  of  the  lessons  with  him, 
almost  inddently;  then  he  tells  him  all  about  the  class,  constatitly 
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drawing  him  towards  the  cUu  and  to  an  acceptance  of  Jesui  Christ 
as  his  personal  Saviour. 

And  so  with  Mrs.  Smith,  who  is  about  as  indifierent  as  Mr.  Smith. 
Whom  will  we  send  to  her?  Why,  a  woman  from  the  women's  class. 
She  handles  the  situation  as  did  Mr.  Jones.  And  for  this  young  man 
of  18  who  is  perhaps  only  temporarily  detained  from  attending  his 
class,  we  shall  get  a  young  fellow  from  the  young  men's  class  to 
minister  to  him.  This  plan  makes  the  class  responsible  for  ministering 
to  such  persons  who  ought  to  be  in  their  respective  classes. 

With  the  carrying  out  of  this  plan  is  it  necessary  that  our  Home 
Department  Superintendent  be  an  elderly  woman?  Her  work  is 
changed.  If  she  is  still  the  one  best  fitted  to  the  new  work,  all  well 
and  good — retain  her.  If  not  get  some  one  else.  You  know  we  often 
retain  an  idea  long  after  the  need  for  it  has  passed  away.  The  work 
of  the  Home  Department  Superintendent  now  becomes  that  of  a  good 
executive  and  supervisor.  He  or  she  will  direct  the  work  of  the 
various  visitors,  canvassers,  and  teachers  of  extension  classes.  With 
this  type  of  work  in  mind  I  see  no  reason  why  a  man  should  not  be 
Home  Department  Superintendent  Perhaps  he  would  not  be  a  misfit 
after  all. 

Now  in  regard  to  the  results  of  Home  Department  work,  I  have  a 
confession  to  make.  I  was  the  Superintendent  of  a  little  Sunday 
SchocJ  of  about  125  students.  We  had  reached  all  the  points  on  our 
denominational  standard,  except  that  of  the  Home  Department.  I  was 
ambitious  to  have  a  hundred  per  cent  school,  and  to  be  one  hundred 
per  cent  our  denomination  said  we  had  to  have  a  Home  Department, 
and  so  we  went  after  one.  This  was  honestly  the  only  reason  I  could 
give  at  the  time  for  starting  one.  A  year  of  work  in  that  Department 
converted  me  to  the  value  of  such  work.  I  became  a  firm  believer  in 
the  Home  Department  When  the  canvass  was  made  every  home  in 
the  community  was  visited.  The  whole  school  benefitted  by  the 
canvass.  There  were  babies  discovered  whose  names  were  not  on  our 
cradle  roll;  there  were  Junior  boys  and  girls  found  who  should  have 
been  in  our  school.  There  were  men  found  who  had  been  overlooked 
by  our  membership  committees  of  the  various  classes.  Yes,  and  tiiere 
were  conditions  in  homes  learned  that  had  not  been  known  before. 
The  committee  turned  over  to  the  pastor  the  names  of  several  persons 
who  had  formerly  belonged  to  that  denomination  but  who  had  never 
become  affiliated  with  any  church  since  they  left  their  old  homes. 
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Readiing  the  Home  in  the  Extension 
Department 

B.  W.  Halpennr 

yTHEN  one  stopB  to  ooosider  it,  atrildiig  ire  the  number  of  vital 
contacts  which  the  organized  class,  or  church  school,  has  with 
the  home.    To  illustrate,  and  by  way  of  suggestion,  ten  will  be  listed 

1.  The  influence  of  the  multitudes  who  are  r^ularly  inembers  of 
classes.  The  majority  of  these  are  heads  of  housdiolds  or  wield  a 
strong  influence  therein.  This  is  a  very  regular  ministry  the  far 
reaching  influence  of  which  can  never  be  estimated. 

2.  The  influence  of  evangelism.  I  have  seen  as  many  as  twenty 
four  men  at  one  time  received  into  church  fellowship  as  the  result  of 
one  organized  class  effort  The  majority  of  these  have  an  influence 
in  their  hves  through  profession  of  faith. 

3.  The  Home  Department  has,  for  forty  years,  been  ministering 
mostly  in  silence  but  nevertheless  with  great  power.  In  the  later  days 
of  Dr.  Dunkin  he  somehow  calculated  that  at  least  a  million  souls  had 
been  introduced  to  the  new  life  through  this  ministry.  The  homes 
which  have  been  benefitted  and  blessed,  cheered  and  brightened,  are 

4.  A  new  contact  appears  through  co-operation  with  the  Children's 
Division  which  has  hitherto  been  unrecognized.  Thus  boys  and  girls 
who  slip  away  from  the  ranks  of  the  Sunday  school  in  vast  majority 
are  from  the  homes  that  are  non -supporting  of  the  church  school  by 
home  sentiment,  for  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  the  Bible  classes  to 
win.  To  the  class  and  the  school  these  delinquent  fathers  and  mothers 
will  result  blessing  to  the  home,  safeguard  to  the  children  and  a  guar- 
antee of  success  to  the  workers  in  the  Children's  Division. 

5.  Befriending  the  "down  and  out"  or  even  those  in  trouble  but 
not  defeated  will  win  the  heart  and  the  confidence  of  the  neglectful 
one.  Indeed  the  current  criticism  is  that  the  professed  religious  life  of 
the  church  does  not  manifest  itself  as  it  should  in  helpful  contacts  to 
just  those  who  need  it 

6.  The  creation  of  home  ideals  not  only  in  the  Bible  class  but  by 
the  members  of  the  class  in  club  life,  in  personal  contacts  with  business 
and  friendly  associates,  living  the  ideal  home  life  under  the  inspiration 
of  the  church  and  church  school  influence  and  talking  that  ideal  con- 
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stantljr  would  make  telling  inroads  on  the  preposterous  revelations  of 
the  domestic  relations  courts  of  our  day. 

7.  Somewhat  new  to  the  church  school  but  rapidly  frrowins  in 
number,  influence  and  power  are  the  parent-teacher  associations.  The 
church  school  has  now  provided  for  church  parent-teachers'  institutes 
as  well  as  parent  problem  classes  wherever  the  opportunity  is  rec- 
ogniied. 

S.  There  are  many  homes  in  which  there  is  not  sufficient  strength 
to  hold  steady  under  prevalent  temptations.  Many  such  homes  have 
been  strengthened  and  saved  by  the  removal  of  the  saloon.  It  is  a 
very  direct  contribution  which  may  be  made  to  the  homes  of  the  com- 
munity that  have  special  lead  by  the  stronger  homes  through  the 
influence  of  church  school  cooperation  and  improving  community 
conditions. 

9,  The  family  altar — the  strongest  and  best  index  of  any  Christian 
home.  A  supreme  test  of  any  man's  religious  life  is  a  great  factor. 
In  one  county  119  family  altars  were  either  re-constituted  or  organ- 
ized under  the  cooperative  effort  of  the  Adult  IMvision  within  one 
year. 

10.  Good  reading— provided  either  through  the  public  library  or 
circulating  reading  circles  will  have  an  unconscious  but  marked  influ- 
ence in  the  improvement  of  home  life.  This  is  a  gpreat  possibility 
practically  untried. 


Has  yonr  state,  county,  or  school  a  publicity  committee? 
Note  in  Chapter  XVI  how  many  thin^  sacfa  a  publicity  com- 
mittee can  do  to  help  get  more  pupils. 
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SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION 

Our  Alarming  Leakage 

Sterlinf  L.  WilUtmi 

IT  IS  the  nnderstanding  of  the  writer  that  this  paper  is  to  deal 
largely  with  the  leakage  in  the  Young  People's  Division,  ages  12  to 
24.  In  presenting  the  causes,  I  wish  to  bring  to  you  not  my  own 
ideas  and  reasons,  but  the  reasons  given  by  some  10,000  young  people 
which  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  meet  and  confer  with  on  this  point 
during  the  past  year.  When  asked  why  boys  and  girls  of  their  ages  do 
not  take  more  interest  in  the  work  of  the  church  and  why  they  do  not 
attend  the  preaching  services,  Sunday  school  services  and  other  ser- 
vices, they  give  the  following  reasons: 

They  say  that  in  some  cases  the  adult  leaders  live  in  another  world 
and  fail  to  get  the  viewi»otnt  of  the  young  people  and  therefore  fail 
to  be  interested  in  their  church,  school  and  everyday  life  activities. 
"They  seem  to  connect  us  in  our  thinking,  planning  and  activities  with 
the  Sunday  school  only  and  fail  to  connect  us  with  our  relationships 
and  contacts  in  the  home,  the  public  school,  the  business  world  and  the 
other  places  where  our  lives  are  lived." 

'The  church  work  is  so  planned  in  many  of  the  churches  that  we 
have  little  and  sometimes  no  chance  to  participate.  We  would  much 
rather  serve  than  be  served."  When  asked  what  they  might  do  in  the 
church,  here  are  some  of  the  replies:  "We  could  be  members  of  the 
church  choir,  members  of  the  Sunday  school  orchestra,  act  as  secretary 
and  treasurer  of  the  Sunday  school,  teach  younger  boys  and  younger 
girls'  classes,  act  as  junior  deacons,  stewards,  and  elders,  assist  in 
raising  the  church's  budget,  and  in  many  other  things,  but  since  mai^ 
of  the  churches  fail  to  give  young  people  something  to  do,  they  lose 
interest  and  go  where  they  can  share  in  some  kind  of  an  activity." 

They  complain  that  many  of  the  teachers  are  untrained,  lade  in 

interest,  attend  irregularly,  and  do  not  seem  to  tmderstand  them.    This 

is  one  of  the  biggest  reasons  given,  and  these  bojrs  and  girls  have  diS' 

cussed   this  very  earnestly  and   sincerely.     They  draw   comparisons 
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between  the  public  school  teacher  and  the  Sunday  school  teacher  and 
the  Sunday  school  teacher  usually  comes  up  short  They  say  that, 
"The  Sunday  school  teacher  in  some  cases  fails  in  the  preparation  of 
his  lesson,  that  he  does  all  the  talking  or  that  he  asks  just  the  ques- 
ti<Mis  placed  in  the  Sunday  school  quarterly."  They  do  not  care  for 
this,  and  say  that  they  prefer  lesson  discussion  instead. 

All  of  these  young  people  that  I  have  faced  in  conference  are 
unanimous  in  agreeing  that  one  of  the  reasons  why  young  people  drop 
out  of  the  Sunday  school  is  the  failure  of  the  superintendent  to  plan 
and  provide  a  good  order  of  worship  for  the  Sunday  school.  They 
say  that  "his  program  is  very  much  the  same  fifty-two  Sundays  of  the 
year."  When  asked  for  suggestions  along  this  line,  they  have  given 
them  freely.  Here  arc  some:  "Our  superintendent  should  study.  He 
ought  to  be  in  a  teacher-training  class  and  like  the  superintendent  of 
our  public  school,  should  be  attending  conferences,  conventions  and 
reading  magazines  and  books  on  the  administration,  organitation,  and 
program  building  of  the  school."  The  majority  of  them  say  that  their 
superintendent  does  not  have  a  workers'  council  and  rarely  ever  calls 
on  any  of  the  young  people  or  teachers  for  suggestions. 

These  young  people  agree  that  the  organized  class  and  the  young 
people's  department  are  two  of  the  best  methods  of  holding  young 
pe<vle  in  the  Sunday  school.  Only  a  very  small  number  of  schools 
have  well  organized  classes  and  the  number  of  young  people's  depart- 
ments is  very  few.  They  feel,  and  rightly  so,  that  if  the  classes  were 
well  organized  and  departments  were  provided  that  they  would  have 
sufficient  opportunity  to  participate  and  to  express  themselves  in  such 
activities  as  would  not  only  meet  their  needs  for  growth  and  develop- 
tnent  but  would  afford  opportunity  for  service  both  in  the  local  school 
and  community.  They  agree  further  that  the  pastor  should  confer  with 
them  in  planning  his  worship  service  so  that  they  might  have  oppor- 
tunity to  assist  him  both  in  si^gestions  for  the  worship  service  and  in 
its  participation. 

These  young  people,  all  of  whom  are  active  in  church  work,  are 
convinced  that  if  the  church  wishes  to  stop  the  present  leakage  "they 
should  reach  out  and  care  for  the  interests  of  the  young  people  in 
their  social  and  recreational  lives  as  well  as  their  religious  and  mental 
lives."  Here  are  some  things  which  they  suggest:  "Iliat  the  churches 
of  a  community  cooperate  in  supplying  tennis  courts,  croquet  grounds, 
baseball  diamonds,  swimming  pools,  libraries,  and  such  other  things  as 
will  helpfully  care  for  the  activities  of  young  people,  especially  for 
their  leisure  time." 
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It  is  the  belief  of  the  writer  that  these  young  people  have  not 
missed  the  mark  in  giving  their  reasons  for  the  present  leakage  in  the 
Sunday  school.  -  We  should  give  all  these  reasons  careful  consideratioii 
and  not  treat  them  as  one  adult  put  it  not  long  ?%o,  "But  these  are 
only  the  reaaons  of  young  people."  No  church  can  ever  expect  to  hold 
its  young  people  who  fails  to  give  a  program  in  which  young  people 
not  only  participate  but  have  a  share  in  planning,  nor  can  any  church 
expect  to  hold  its  young  people  who  fails  to  provide  sympathetic  leader- 
ship and  sane  direction  in  the  promotion  of  activities  and  in  caring  for 
their  leisure  time.  It  is  much  as  a  young  lady  said  some  time  ago 
after  having  carefully  talked  through  a  matter  about  which  she  was 
concerned  with  a  leader  who  was  sympathetic  and  ready  to  help,  "You 
see  I  was  just  waiting  for  somebody  to  tell  me  what  I  ought  to  do." 
There  are  hundreds  like  her  and  the  church  will  lose  them  unless 
they  are  ready  to  tell  them  and  help  them  in  finding  tiiat  larger 
life  which  some  of  us  call  the  "Jesus  way  of  living," 

Making  the  Small  School  Educational 

Arthur  T.  Arnold 
ALL  schools  are  large  in  responsibility,  opportunity  and  possibility 
'^^   though  limited  in  membership  with  the  handicaps  which  usually 
accompany  small  enrollment    You  cannot  measive  a  school  by  placing 
a  coimting  machine  at  the  door. 

Unfortunately  standards  of  measurement  have  usually  gone  no 
farther  than  enrollment,  average  attendance  and  ottering.  Evaluations 
have  been  made  of  organization  rather  than  of  educational  content 
Our  Sunday  school  aims  have  scarcely  been  educational  in  the  true 
sense. 

The  real  question  in  the  school  with  small  enrollment  is:  what  are 
the  educational  results  as  evidenced  by  the  answers  to  such  questions 
as  these: 

Is  there  home  study  of  the  lessons? 
Isthe  teaching  effective? 

What  of  the  spiritual  development  of  the  pupils? 

Has  there  been  improvement  in  thinking,  ideals,  daily  living, 

service,  character,  loyalty  to  God  and  his  church? 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  head  knowledge  is  insufficient.    It  must 

control  and  direct  the  religious  development  so  as  to  create  religious 

power.    Knowledge  must  be  fruitful.    The  test  is  whether  it  has  had 
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a  boring  oa  the  life  of  the  pupil.  Has  it  helped  him  to  nuke  right 
choices? 

It  must  be  educational  not  onljr  of  a  part,  but  of  all  of  tile  per- 
sonality  into  a  particular  attitude  called  Christian. 

The  knowledge  must  be  sound  that  pupils  m^j  understand  the 
principles  which  govern  ri^t  choices.  It  roust  assist  them  to  form 
the  habit  of  making  wise  choices  through  a  program  of  expression. 

The  Sunday  school  must  be  at  the  center  of  religious  education 
but  it  is  obvious  that  its  educational  task  cannot  be  confined  to  one 
hour  a  week.  It  is  a  seven  day  service.  To  secure  definite  and  ade- 
quate results  it  must  be  educational.  The  pupils,  teachers,  curriculum, 
equipment  and  administration  must  be  taken  into  account  in  building 
such  a  school.  Individuals  must  be  gathered,  interested,  organized, 
taught,  transformed,  built  in  character,  trained  and  sent  out  to  serve. 
To  do  this  the  small  school  must  have  an  educational  organization, 
educational  equipment  and  educational  program. 

An  Educationai.  Organization 

What  you  lose  in  ability  to  effect  exact  gradation  by  the  law  of 
compensation  you  gain  in  personal  contact.  You  teach  souls,  not 
simply  lessons. 

Begin  with  the  youngest  pupils  and  organize  up.  Sacrifice  some- 
thing of  what  the  older  ones  would  get  if  necessary,  but  keep  the 
work  for  the  children  strong.  Care  should  be  used  in  arranging 
classes  by  Divisions  in  a  one  room  school.  They  should  be  screened 
or  curtained  off  for  class  work. 

SuGcxsTivE  Shall  School  Orcakizatioh  Number  Onk 

1.  Cradle  Roll  (birth  to  3) 

2.  Beginners  and  Primary  (ages  3  to  8  inclusive) 

3.  Juniors  (9  to  11  or  12) 

4.  Young  People  (12  or  13  to  24) 

5.  Adult  (24  and  over) 

6.  Home  Extension  (Home  Department) 

This  provides  for  a  school  of  four  classes  with  Cradle  Roll  and 
Home  Extension  Departments. 

SVGGESTITE  Su ALL  SCHOOL  ORGANIZATION  NdMRBR  TwO 

1.  Cradle  RoU  (birth  to  3) 

2.  Beginners  and  Primary  (ages  3  to  8) 
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3.  Junior  <ag«s  to  11  or  12) 

4.  Inter  mediate  (ages  12  or  13  to  15)     (Class  organized) 

5.  Senior  (ages  16  to  25)     (Gass  organized) 

6.  Adult  (ages  24  and  up)     (Class  organized) 

7.  Home  Extension 

This  organization  provides  for  a  five  class  school  and  Cradle  Roll 
and  Home  Extension  Departments. 

In  particular  schools  the  proportions  for  the  classes  will  not  be 
balanced  and  certain  groups  may  be  lacking.  You  may  not  be  able  to 
carry  out  the  suggested  plan  of  organization  completely,  but  you  can 
have  a  definite  system  of  grading,  worked  out  upon  principles. 

As  you  can  make  it  possible  the  following  changes  in  organization 
number  two  may  be  made  advantageously: 

1.  Separate  the  Beginners  and  Primary  group  placing  the  children 

5  and  under  in  the  Beginners'  Class. 

2.  Separate  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  Junior  group. 

3.  Divide  the  Intermediate  group  into  organized  classes  for  boys 

and  girls. 
The  teachers  in  a  small  school  are  responsible  for  the  extension 
and  efficient?  of  a  particular  division  of  the  school.     In  other  words 
the  teacher  is  also  a  Department  Superintendent 

The  officers  and  teachers  need  a  composite  experience  to  give  them 
educational  vision  and  equip  them  for  their  task.  This  may  be  secured 
through : 

*— Observation— Visiting  other  schools,  Sunday  and  Week  Day 
b— Use  of  Workers*  Library— Reading  of  Educational  Magazines; 
The  school  should  provide  both;  Public  Libraries  sometimes 
provide  helps 
c— Workers'  Conferences — Each  school  should  maintain  one 
d — Attendance   at    Sunday   School    Conventions   and    Conferences, 

District,  County,  State  and  International 
e — Training  Classes 
f — Summer  Conferences 
g — Training  Schools 

Educational  Eqitifiiint 

Such  equipment  will  include  a  building — the  best  that  can  be  pro- 
vided, clean  and  attractive.  If  one  room,  during  a  part  of  the  year 
classes  may  be  held  out  of  doors  or  in  a  tent  Nearby  homes  may  be 
opened  or  curtains  and  screens  made  to  separate  the  divisions. 
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Provide  chairs,  and  tables,  esi>eciall7  for  the  children,  maps,  sand- 
table,  appropriate  pictures  for  the  walls,  etc  Such  equipment  is 
inexpensive. 

Educatiomai.  FkoouK 

This  includes  impression  and  expression. 

In  choosii^f  a  curriculum  three  courses  of  lessons  are  now 
available : 

1.  The  International  Improved  Unifonn 

2.  The  Departmental  Graded 

3.  The  International  Gosely  Graded 

The  International  Lesson  Committee  are  soon  to  release  the  "Group 
Graded"  series. 

In  changing  from  the  uniform  course  of  lessons  to  the  closeljr 
graded,  extensive  study  and  preparation  is  necessary.  It  is  seldom 
wise  to  introduce  the  graded  course  in  all  classes  at  the  same  time. 
Begin  with  the  Children's  Division  and  introduce  a  system  a  year  at 
a  time.  Publishers  of  closely  graded  lessons  have  issued  a  leaflet 
showing  how  these  courses  may  be  used  in  a  small  school. 

Never  seek  the  line  of  least  resistance  in  the  choice  of  a  lesson 
course. 

No  small  school  may  be  said  to  be  educational  that  does  not  make 
the  period  often  called  the  "opening  exercises"  a  worship  period.  The 
program  of  worship  should  be  carefully  prepared,  appropriate  for 
special  days,  and  vary  enough  each  week  to  avoid  monotony  and  assure 
continued  interest. 

It  is  obvious  that  worship  in  a.  one  room  school  cannot  be  graded 
in  its  sinpng,  prayer,  scripture,  responses,  memory  exercises  and  giving 
service  so  as  to  meet  the  varying  needs  of  all  present. 

Two  methods  may  be  profitably  used. 

First:  Build  your  program  so  that  the  Divisions  of  the  school  may 
have  some  part  in  the  worship  period  prepared  especially  to  meet  their 
needs  from  time  to  lime. 

Second:  The  superintendent  of  the  Childrens,  Youtv  People's  or 
Adult  Division  may  plan  a  graded  worship  program  appropriate  to  the 
Division  and  on  a  particular  day  direct  the  worship  of  the  school 
through  this  Division. 

A  group  of  children  seated  in  the  rear  of  a  room  and  carefully 
screened  or  curtained  off  may  have  their  own  period  of  graded  worship 
if  conducted  quietly.  Sight  far  more  than  sound  attracts  the  attention 
of  the  other  groups  of  a  school. 
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It  is  lometimes  necesaai?  to  urge  consideration  «i  the  part  of  Mine 
teachers  by  using:  the  lower  tones  of  the  voice, 

A  graded  program  of  expression  is  essential. 

Id  carrying  it  out  keep  your  natural  groupings  intact  and  nuke  the 
organized  class  the  unit  for  your  program  of  activities. 

The  program  that  Young  People  and  Adults  are  interested  in  is  the 
one  which  they  help  to  plan.    To  superimpose  a  program  is  unwise. 

FouKFOLo  PuxatAU  or  AcnvrriES  For  Young  Peoplx 
Mental — Debates,  Dramatics,  Educational  Trips,  Civic  Nights. 
Physical — Indoor  game  nights.  Outdoor  game  nights.  Camps  over 
night.  Hikes. 
Religious— P re-Easter  church  membership  campaign,  Visits  to  shut- 
ins,    Church    history    night.    Study    of    spedal    mission    fields, 
Benevolences. 
Social — Socials,  Boys,  Girls,  Mixed. 
Parties — Washington's  Birthday,  Valentine,  Halloween,  Mother  and 

Son,  Father  and  Daughter. 
Banquets — Qass,  Father  and  Son,  Mother  and  Daughter. 
It  is  a  shame  for  Adults  to  come  together  in  Sunday  school  just 
for  discussioa 

They  should  work  out  a  balanced  program  of  activities  and  get 
under  a  program  of  service  adapted  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Com- 
munity. 

An  Asuinistkative  Txsr 

To  bring  a  school  up  to  an  educational  ideal  is  an  administrative 
as  well  as  an  educational  task. 

To  do  so  the  general  officers  of  the  school  must  have  educational 
vision,  and  administrative  ability  as  well  as  genuine  enthusiasm. 

The  minister,  if  serving  several  churches,  will  do  his  largest  work 
through  conference  with  the  officers  and  teachers  of  his  school,  and 
by  being  present  with  his  leaders  at  Sunday  school  gatherings  of  the 
various  kinds. 

The  superintendent  is  the  administrative  officer  of  the  school  and 
is  responsible  for  carrying  into  effect  the  policies  and  programs 
outlined. 

The  treasurer  of  the  school  should,  in  addition  to  caring  for  funds 
and  paj^ng  bills,  be  familiar  with  worthwhile  missionary  enterprises 
and  aid  in  developing  the  "grace  of  giving"  in  the  school  by  encourag- 
ing intelligent,  systematic  giving. 
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The  secreUry  ma]r  do  much  to  conserve  and  to  promote  growth  by 
a  system  of  records  which  show  the  elements  of  strength  and  weak- 
ness in  the  school. 

The  finest  team  work  should  characterize  the  woric  of  a  groap  of 
officers  and  teachers. 

Let  the  master-motive  dominate  all  your  service  for  through  it 
permanent  Ufe  value  is  given  to  the  work. 


Make  this  book  work  for  yon  the  next  fottr  years  by 
glancing  through  it  every  once  in  a  while.  It  ia  a  permanent 
notebook  for  yoor  uae.  Hark  those  parts  of  addresses  and 
papers  which  most  appeal  to  yon. 
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CHAPTER  XU 

HOME  VISITATION 

Report  of  tlie  Department 

A.  P.  Sittloh  Dr.  G.  N.  Brink  J.  Shrove  DwiMa 

CktinnoK  Vice  Chainna»  Supermtendtnt 

HOME  Visitation  was  made  a  depaitment  of  the  Interna tional 
Sunday  School  Association  fourteen  years  ago— at  the  Louis- 
ville Convention,     During  these  fourteen  years,  under  God's 
blessings,  more  than  62,300,000  people  have  been  visited. 

DuHng  the  trienniuro  of  1908  to  1911  some  14,200,000  people  were 
visited;  1911  to  1914  some  16,856,000;  1914  to  1918  some  17,680,000, 
and  during  the  quadrennium  of  1918  to  1922  some  13,600,000  people 
have  been  visited— a  toUl  of  more  than  62,300,000. 

During  the  past  quadremiium  your  Superintendent  of  Home  Visita- 
tion was  asked  to  give  much  time  to  the  general  work  and  special 
financial  campaigns  of  the  International  Sunday  School  Association, 
as  he  was  glad  to  do,  «nce  it  was  needed  for  the  whole  work  of  the 
AssociatioD.  It  was  impossible,  however,  to  direct  as  many  Home 
Visitations  and  visit  as  large  number  of  people  as  in  the  preceding 
quadrennium,  because  of  the  time  given  to  the  general  work  and  finan- 
cial plans;  yet  much  was  accomplished  at  that  time,  as  the  work  was 
directed  by  correspondence,  where  it  was  possible.  Requests  for  the 
Home  Visitation  are  far  greater  than  ever  in  its  history.  We  cannot 
meet  all  of  these  requests  in  five  years. 

Of  the  more  than  62,300,000  people  visited  during  the  past  fourteen 
years,  more  than  34,000,000  were  not  connected  with  any  Simday 
■chool,  church  or  synagogue,  and  they  have  been  placed  in  touch  with 
the  organization  and  religious  education  of  their  choice  through  the 
Home  Visitation  work.  All  other  statistics,  government  and  religious, 
show  only  about  44  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  United  States, 
Canada,  etc,  connected  with  any  religious  organization — Protestant, 
Catholic,  Jewish,  etc,  yet  more  than  94  per  cent  of  the  62,300,000 
people  visited  through  this  plan,  expressed  a  preference  for  some 
Sunday  sdiool,  church  or  synagogue. 
39S 
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The  tptrit  of  this  Home  Vititation  movement,  and  the  heutj 
cooperation  of  all  the  religious  organizations  in  its  plans,  secnre 
expressions  of  preference  from  a  larger  number  of  people  for  the 
Sunday  schools  and  churches  of  most  cities  and  communities  than 
they  have  members.  Many  Sunday  schools  have  doubled  their  enroll- 
ment and  attendance  as  a  result  of  the  Home  Visitation  woric,  and 
many  churches  have  doubled  their  membership. 

Sebtis  Evskv  DEPAxntBHT  OF  THK  StntSAY  School  and  Church 

The  Home  Visitation  Department  makes  only  one  claim,  ami  it 
makes  that  claim  good — That  it  serves  every  department  of  the  Sunday 
school  and  church.  From  the  first  department  to  the  last,  for  all  ages 
and  grades,  we  must  get  in  touch  with  the  people  before  we  can  enlist 
them.  We  cannot  enroll  babies  on  the  Cradle  Roll  until  we  locate 
them.  We  cannot  secure  children  for  the  Beginners,  Primary  and 
Junior  Departments  until  we  find  them.  We  cannot  get  the  young 
people  in  the  Intermediate,  Senior  and  Young  People's  Departments 
until,  we  get  in  touch  with  them.  We  cannot  have  me  adults  in  the 
Adult  Department  and  Service  until  we  enlist  them.  We  cannot  have 
the  "Shut-Ins"  in  the  Home  Department  until  we  know  who  they  are 
and  where  they  are  and  what  they  are.  We  cannot  save  the  people 
unless  we  teach  them:  We  cannot  teach  them  unless  we  reach  them. 
Home  Visitation  reaches  everybody  everywhere. 

This  plan  also  helps  to  hold  those  we  already  have  in  our  Sunday 
schools  and  churches  by  reaching  the  large  numbers  still  outside.  God 
has  greatly  blessed  the  organized  Sunday  school  work,  with  its  cooper- 
ative plans  and  community  programs  to  reach  and  bring  all  of  the 
people  into  the  Sunday  schools  and  churches.  No  movement  for 
religious  education  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  accomplished  so 
much  in  so  short  a  time,  but  it  is  young  yet,  and  has  just  begun. 
Only  one  in  four  of  America's  population  is  yet  in  the  Sunday  school. 
Of  OUT  young  people,  there  is  an  average  of  more  than  two  girls 
outside  of  the  Sunday  school  for  every  one  we  have  in,  and  an  average 
of  nearly  three  boys  outside  for  every  one  we  have  in  the  Sunday 
school.  We  need  better  equipped  Sunday  school  buildings.  We  need 
better  trained  teachers,  and  more  teachers;  yet,  as  a  whole,  the  Sunday 
school  buildings  of  America  are  not  half  tilled  with  people,  and  as  a 
whole,  the  present  Sunday  school  teachers  could  well  handle  and 
greatly  help  twice  as  many  pupils  as  they  have. 

The  greatest  peril  to  the  cause  of  Christ,  the  church  and  the 
Sunday  school  is  not  any  wealcnesa  within  the  Sunday  school  and 
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dinrch,  but  the  numbers  and  influence  of  tiie  force*  wtthoat  We 
majr  do  good  planting  and  the  best  cultivating  in  our  own  fruit  garden, 
but  if  the  shadows  of  selfishness  fall  on  it  and  the  sands  of  sin  blow 
over  it  from  the  outside  it  will  perish.  The  millions  still  outside  are  as 
dear  to  the  heart  of  our  Saviour  as  the  millions  we  now  have  in  our 
Sunday  schools. 

Sektes  City,  State  akd  Provincial  AssoaATioNS 
The  Home  Visitation  movement  serves  the  dty,  state  and  pro- 
vincial Sunday  school  associations  in  a  very  definite  and  large  way. 
It  brings  such  quick  and  Urge  and  lasting  results  to  every  local 
Sunday  school  and  church  where  it  is  observed,  that  they  ^dly 
cooperate  with  the  local  Sunday  School  Association  and  support  it  in 
every  way.  The  Home  Visitation  secures  the  interest  of  the  entire 
community  immediately.  It  gets  so  much  announcement  and  such  wide 
publicity  through  all  newspapers  that  it  brings  the  City,  State  or  Pro- 
vincial and  International  Sunday  School  Council  of  Religions  Educa- 
tion before  all  of  the  people  in  a  short  time— far  more  than  it  would 
be  in  many  years  of  regular  work,  and  this  enables  the  general  secre- 
tary or  superintendent  of  the  local  organisation  and  all  of  the  assistants 
to  get  acquainted  with  a  large  number  of  new  people  for  leader- 
ship and  support  along  all  lines.  The  Home  Visitation  leaves  a  large 
list  of  new  leaders  from  every  city  and  community  where  it  is 
observed,  with  the  local  leaders,  and  with  the  proper  leadership  they 
can  be  enlisted  in  the  entire  program  of  religious  education. 

All  Faiths  Coopbbatb  in  Visitation 
All  faiths,  Protestant,  Catholic,  Jew,  etc.,  cooperate  heartily  in  the 
Home  Visitation  Movement.  This  opens  every  door  in  the  city  or 
community,  in  which  the  printed  invitation,  inviting  the  people  to 
attend  the  Sunday  school  and  church  or  synagogue  of  their  choice,  is 
left,  and  a  record  of  the  church  connection  or  preference  of  every 
individual  is  secured.  This  printed  invitation  has  been  given  in 
twenty-two  languages.  The  records  are  given  to  the  Sunday  schools 
and  churches  immediately.  The  cooperation  of  all  faiths  enlists  the 
most  hearty  cooperation  of  all  educational,  social,  commercial,  indus- 
trial and  civic  organizations  with  the  religious  forces  in  this  great 
general  betterment  work.  The  work  is  alvrays  done  in  the  name  of  the 
City,  State  or  Provincial  and  International  Sunday  School  (Ass'n) 
Council  of  Religious  Education,  and  where  there  is  a  City,  State  or 
Provincial  Sunday  School  headquarters,  the  headquarters  of  the  Home 
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Visitation  ii  there,  but  where  there  is  no  Sunday  •cbool  headquvten 
in  that  particular  dty,  the  Oiamben  of  Commerce,  Board  of  Trade, 
Commercial  Club,  etc,  alwajri  welcomes  us  to  their  buildings  and 
offices  for  our  headquarters.  Newspapers  not  only  give  this  work 
wide  publicity,  but  also  strong  editorials  and  helpful  cartoons.  G^ 
and  parochial  schools  close  for  it.  Mayors  issue  proclamations  and 
labor  tmions  loin  with  the  commercial  organizations  in  urging  all  their 
people  to  unite  in  this  plan  to  make  their  cities  "Better  and  Greater." 
It  is  not  possible  to  report  all  of  the  additions  to  the  membership 
of  the  Sunday  schools  and  churches  from  the  Home  Visitation  work, 
since  we  "Home"  all  of  our  work  in  the  local  Sunday  schools  and 
diurches,  and  the  results  of  a  Home  Visitation  are  turned  over  to 
them  to  become  a  part  of  thnr  permanent  work.  We  do  know  that 
these  millions  have  been  placed  in  their  hands,  and  we  have 
definite  records  of  cities  that  have  increased  their  Sunday  school  mem- 
bership and  attendance  more  than  400  per  cent  in  a  few  yean  as  a 
result  of  the  Home  Viutation  work,  of  Sunday  schools  that  have  more 
than  doubled  in  one  year,  of  churches  that  have  more  than  doubled 
their  membership  in  one  year.  Literature  giving  this  plan  can  be  had 
from  the  local  Gty,  County,  State,  Provincial  or  The  International 
Sunday  School  Council  of  Religious  Education,  1516  Mailers  Building, 
Chicago,  111. 


HOME  VISITATION  C»NFERENCE 
SUPERINTENDENTS  REPORT 

J.  Shreve  Dorham 

npHE  report  of  the  Home  Visitation  Department  to  the  couTention 
*■  shows  the  work  accomplished.  13,600,000  people  havmg  been 
visited  during  the  past  quadrennium,  a  total  of  more  than  62,300,000 
people  visited  during  the  past  fourteen  years  of  the  movement's  hia- 
tory  as  a  Department  of  the  International  Sunday  School  Association. 
The  members  of  the  Committee,  at  least,  should  also  realise  that  the 
Home  Visitation  must  raise  sufficient  funds  to  finance  itself  in  all 
cities  and  communities  where  it  is  observed.  We  must  pay  all  local 
bills  for  the  large  amount  of  printing,  postage,  stenographic  and  cler- 
ical help  and  general  expenses  necessary  for  so  targe  a  task,  before 
any  money  can  come  to  the  International  in  return  for  the  lerrieca  of 
yonr  International  Superintendent. 
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W«  have  the  figures  here  for  the  past  eight  months  only  for  the 
campaigns  where  the  International  Superintendent  has  given  his  per- 
sonal and  constant  direction.  Some  1,300,000  people  were  visited — 
more  than  700,000  of  whom,  were  not  connected  with  anjr  Sunday 
school,  church  or  synagogue,  and  were  placed  in  touch  with  the  organ- 
iation  and  religious  education  of  their  choice.  The  local  expenses 
were  $7,300.  For  the  same  period  the  total  expenses  of  the  Home 
Visitation  Department  to  the  International  Assodalion  were  $3,100.00— 
a  total  of  $10,40aQO.  Under  God's  blessings  and  the  help  of  our  Inter- 
national chairman,  members  of  our  committee  and  friends  to  this  work, 
we  have  raised  all  of  these  amounts— all  in  new  money,  paid  all  these 
tnlls.  Paid  a  special  pledge  made  by  the  Home  Visitation  for  the  needs 
for  the  Educational  Department  of  the  International  Association  to 
meet  the  deficit,  and  have  $311,85  in  the  treasury  of  the  International 
Sunday  School  Association  to  the  credit  of  the  Home  Visitation  Depart- 
ment We  have  also  taken  care  of  three  state  conventions  and  mod) 
general  work  during  that  time. 

Intcknatidnal  Home  Visitation  Couuittes 
The  present  International  Home  Visitation  Committee  is  made  up 
as  follows:  A.  F.  Sittio,  Chairman,  Denver,  Colorado;  Dr.  Gilbert 
N.  Brink,  Vice  Chairman,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Mayor  Huston  Quin, 
Louisville,  Ky.;  Dr.  J.  C.  Robertson,  Toronto,  Canada;  James  H.  Little, 
La  Crosse,  Kan.;  Dr.  Harold  McAfee  Robinson,  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
L,  W.  Simms,  St  John,  New  Brunswidc,  Canada;  Dr.  W.  S.  Bovard, 
Chicago,  Illinois ;  Mayor  Tristram  T.  Hyde,  Charleston,  South  Caro- 
lina; Dr.  Robert  M.  Hopkins,  St  Louis,  Mo.;  Paul  C.  Warren,  Three 
Oaks,  Mich.;  Dr.  Gilbert  Glass,  Richmond,  Va.;  E,  H.  Hasemeier, 
Richmond,  Ind.;  Dr.  Albert  H.  Gage,  Chicago,  111.;  Joseph  M.  Steele, 
FMIadelphta,  Pa.;  Dr.  Chas.  D.  Bulla,  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  William 
Hamilton,  Toronto,  Canada;  Dr.  Christian  Staebler,  Cleveland, 
Ohio;  Roland  Springall,  San  Antonio,  Texas;  Dr.  R.  H.  Boyd,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.;  J.  Austin  Murphy,  (Paris,  France)  Chicago,  111.;  Dr. 
C.  B.  Forward,  Urbana,  Ohio;  Senator  H.  H.  Phipp^  Spokane,  Wash.; 
Rev.  Walter  A.  Snow,  Clarksburg,  W.  Va.;  H.  L.  Baker,  New  Orleans, 
Ia.;  Senator  A.  H.  LaHnit,  Zeeland,  Mich.;  Herman  Bowmar,  St 
Louis,  Mo.;  Charles  Banks,  Motmd  Bayou,  Miss.  During  the  past 
qDadrenniam  five  of  the  menibers  of  our  International  Home  Visitatkai 
Committee  have  been  crowned :  H.  J.  Hdnz,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  George 
Warren  Brown,  St  Louts,  Mo.;  E.  O.  Excel!,  Chicago,  I1L;  George 
W.  Watts,  Durham,  North  Carolina;  and  D.  P.  Gribben,  Kansas  Gty, 
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iio.  We  mus  tbeir  good  conniel  and  coopention,  and  we  extend  to 
thdr  familiet  our  love  and  lympathf  in  the  Iom  so  great  to  them, 
and  to  ua. 

LiTEKATUU  AND  MSTHODS  OF  WoBX 

The  literature  for  Home  Visitation  work  ii  being  developed  and 
improved  all  the  time.  Many  leaders  state  that  the  literature  for  this 
movement  is  the  most  complete  in  its  information,  instruction  and 
samples  of  material  to  be  used  of  any  they  have  seen  in  any  work. 
The  leaflet  for  the  instruction  of  visitors  in  a  campaign  has  been 
recently  improved  by  adding  important  points  of  instruction  and  a 
diagram  showing  how  the  assignments  are  made.  I  feel  that  I  must 
give  Mrs.  Durham  credit  for  a  large  share  in  the  development  of  the 
literature,  as  she  has  handled  much  of  that  part  of  the  work.  The 
methods  of  organization,  and  especially  the  plans  for  the  GDnservatJon 
of  the  work  in  the  local  Sunday  schools  and  churches,  have  been 
given  the  greatest  attention,  and  we  believe  show  the  largest  develop- 
ment.  The  literature  giving  every  step  in  the  organization  and  showing 
samples  of  all  material  used  in  the  work,  can  be  had  from  the  City, 
County,  State,  Provincial  or  the  Internationa]  Sunday  School  (Associa- 
tion) Council  of  Religious  Education,  1516  Mailers  Building,  Chicago. 

Home  Visitation  Reaching  the  Children 

Mr*.  J.  Shrove  Dnrham 
tN  RECENT  years  when  we  have  known  so  much  of  famine  and 
'-  need  in  other  countries,  I  doubt  if  there  is  one  in  this  room  who 
has  not  often  wished  when  sitting  at  your  plentiful  table  that  you 
might  hand  to  one  of  these  hungry  children  the  good  food  which  we 
sometimes  do  not  even  care  for,  but  there  was  no  way  to  reach  them. 
So  there  are  other  needs  of  children,  which  we  can  supply  if  we  can 
only  reach  them.  There  are  well  equipped  Sunday  schools  ready  to 
teach  them  the  Word  of  God,  without  which  any  child  has  a  poor 
foundation  or  preparation  for  a  good  and  useful  life,  but  we  must  get 
the  child  and  the  Simday  school  together,  and  the  Home  Visitation 
does  find  them  and  it  directs  the  Sunday  school  to  them. 

It  locates  the  babies  for  the  Cradle  Roll,  as  in  Dallas,  one  Sunday 
school  bad  42  babies  on  their  Cradle  Roll,  and  added  59  more  as  & 
result  of  the  Home  Visitation.  The  Beginner's  Department  in  one 
Sunday  school  in  Detroit  had  147  members  and  by  the  Home.Visits- 
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tion  ^ded  149.  The  Prinuiy  Departmatt  of  a  Sunday  Khool  in 
Shreveport  had  63  wid  added  78.  The  Junior  Department  of  *  Kansaj 
Gtjr  Snnday  school,  nnmbering  38,  wat  iocreaaed  by  46.  One  Snnd^ 
school  in  Toronto  found  through  the  Home  Visitation,  and  wlded  to 
the  mendxnhip  of  its  Children's  Department  184  new  members.  These 
reports  chosen  from  widely  scattered  sections  can  be  duplicated 
wherever  a  Home  \^isitation  is  observed. 

Mrs  Maud  Junkin  Baldwin,  who  originated  the  "Children's  Wedc" 
which  is  now  observed  all  over  the  country,  suggests  as  the  first  step 
in  the  organization  for  the  Children's  Week,  that  a  Home  Visitation 
or  children's  survey,  be  made.  Mrs.  Baldwin  uses  the  same  record 
card  as  that  used  by  the  Home  Visitation  Department,  only  adding  the 
words,  "Children's  Week"  at  the  top.  A  Home  Visitation  or  "Children's 
Week"  record  card  properly  filled,  gives  the  given  name  and  age  of 
every  diild,  as  well  as  the  surname,  address  and  religious  connection  or 
preference  of  the  parents.  There  are  few  parents  who  are  not  more 
than  willing  to  give  the  names  of  their  children,  for  them  to  be  taugh^ 
or  to  have  even  the  entertainment  and  companionship  which  the  little 
ones  find  in  the  Sunday  schools. 

In  San  Diego,  California,  only  last  week,  the  leaders  planned  their 
Home  Visitatitm  first,  with  their  Children's  Wedc  to  follow.  The 
Home  Visitation  did  its  complete  woilc,  also  laid  the  foundation  for 
the  Children's  Week.  The  Children's  Wedc  was  wdl  organised  with 
its  many  helpful  features,  and  it  also  served  as  an  important  factor 
in  the  program  for  the  Conservation  of  the  Home  Visitatioa,  espedally 
for  all  below  the  'Teen  Age."  As  a  condusion  of  the  Children's  Week 
program  there  was  a  Sunday  school  parade  with  more  than  640  autos 
and  more  than  2,000  children.  Many  of  the  autos  were  decorated 
attractively  with  flowers  or  bunting,  and  the  many  adults  and  great 
numbers  of  children  in  the  autos,  with  the  crowds  gathered  on  the 
streets  to  watch  them  as  they  drove  along  the  rottte,  made  this  parade 
more  significant  than  any  parade  for  commercial  or  other  interests, 
ever  held  in  that  dty.  There  were  many  interesting  banners,  such 
as  "The  race  moves  forward  on  the  feet  of  the  children"— "Take  more 
thought  for  the  children"— "Tomorrow  is  Welcome  Day  m  all  Sunday 
Schools  and  Churches  for  the  Home  ^^sitation" — "Go-To-Sunday 
School  Day  Sunday" — ^Train  the  Children  and  you  Train  tiie  Nation." 

The  Home  Visitation  plans  for  reaching  the  children  seem  almost 
perfect  Most  attention  is  being  given  now  to  the  plans  for  its  con- 
servation, or  the  bringing  into  the  Sunday  schools,  the  children,  after 
th^  have  been  found  by  the  Home  Visitation.    The  city-wide  welcoaw 
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dmy  in  whidi  all  Smidar  tchotds  of  all  faiths  nnit^  u  provinf  a  moM 
helpful  feature.  After  a  Home  Viiitatioii  in  TuIm,  all  the  merdunts 
donated  apace  to  advertiK  the  welcome  day  in  the  Sundaj'  schodi  and 
churches.  You  can  Me  from  this  page  of  one  of  their  leading  news- 
papers, the  cut  of  a  boy  advertiiing  bo/i  clothing,  and  in  the  hlock 
beneath  it,  the  words:  "Boys!  Go  to  your  Sunday  School  Today." 
The  Sunday  tdiooli  of  that  city  added  1,126  new  members  on  that 
cMie  Sunday. 


Home  Visitation  Readiing  the  Young  People 

Charles  R.  Fisbw 
pjOME  Visitation  means  a  systematic  effort  to  reach  the  yoong 
people.  If  your  Sunday  school  and  church  does  not  wish  to  grow — 
then  do  not  have  a  Hnne  Visitation.  The  Home  Visitation  reccwtl 
will  gire  yon  the  name,  address,  given  name  and  age  of  every  young 
person  in  the  home,  and  a  well  organized  follow  up  plan  will  surely 
bring  them  into  your  Sunday  school.  The  ages  of  the  young  people 
given  on  the  record  card  will  enable  you  to  know  just  which  division 
of  the  Yotmg  People's  Department  should  have  each  young  person. 

The  young  people  of  IS  years  of  age  or  over,  may  accompany  an 
older  visitor  with  more  experience,  and  do  the  writing  for  them,  and 
ranch  other  good  work  in  the  general  Visitation.  The  older  young 
people  riionld  be  included  on  the  Conservation  Committee  of  the  Sunday 
school.  The  sooner  the  church  and  its  Sunday  school  learn  how  to 
work  WITH  their  young  people,  and  not  POR  them,  the  better  for 
both.  Please  permit  your  active,  energetic  teen  age  workers  to  share  in 
the  erecting  of  the  plans  to  reach,  hold  and  build  up  the  young  people 
of  your  community.  The  organization  of  a  Young  People's  Division  in 
your  church  school  will  help  to  solve  the  problem.  The  division  wiD 
comprise  the  departments  of  Intermediate,  Senior  and  Young  People. 

When  these  departments  are  properly  officered  and  the  officers 
trained,  you  will  have  an  effective  method  of  conservation  for  the 
results  of  the  Home  Viiitaticm.  There  is  one  other  step  to  be  taken — 
there  must  be  an  adequate  program  provided  which  will  hold  these 
young  people  whom  you  would  reach.  Write  your  state  or  proviscsal 
office  of  the  Council  of  Religious  Education  (Snnday  School  Associa- 
tion) for  the  four  fold  program.  Home  Visitation  will  find  the  Yomig 
People— Will  the  local  Church  and  Sunday  School  pay  the  price  of 
training  leadership  to  draw  and  hold  them? 
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Home  Visitation  Reaching  Home 
Department  Members 

Williun  Hamilton 
T  IMAGINE  mjrself  a  putor  Mtting  up  a  Home  Department.  I  have 
-'-  carefully  and  prayerfully  telected  a  luperintendent,  and  we  are 
torveying  the  field.  Obviously,  the  field  for  operation  is  the  congrega- 
tion,  and  the  task  is  to  visit  every  home  and  every  unattached  individual 
to  lolictt  members.  But  what  is  the  congregation?  The  congregation 
as  known  to  the  pastor,  is  being  cootinously  proven  by  the  Home 
VisitatioDS  conducted  throughout  the  continent,  to  be  far  short  of  the 
congr^ation—as  constructed  from  the  material  put  in  his  hands  by  the 
Home  'Visitation.  The  fact  in  the  average  congregation  is  that  sevend 
hundreds  of  persons  express  a  preference  for  that  particiilar  church  or 
pastor,  of  whom  they  had  known  nothing.  Take  the  latest  list  of 
tiiose  who  have  ^ven  you  the  right  to  regard  them  as  members  of 
your  congregation,  and  of  those  added  by  the  Home  Visitation — yoo 
may  find  your  most  fruitful  field  of  endeavor— certainly  the  part  that 
most  needs  cultivation.  The  same  is  true  regarding  almost  every 
branch  of  the  congregation's  activity.  None  of  it  can  be  thorou^tly 
done  without  an  up-to-date  list,  such  as  is  furnished  by  a  Hotne 
Visitation. 

Home  Visitation  Reaching  the  Entire  Gty 

Rev.  Leslie  Millar 

TT  WAS  Ak  tmanimous  vote  of  the  pastors  In  the  mimsterial  meet- 
*■  ing  Monday  morning  of  this  wedc,  that  we  secure  Mr.  Durham 
at  the  first  possible  date  to  direct  the  third  Home  Visitation  in  our 
dty,  Tnlsa,  Okla.  Since  coming  into  this  auditorium  I  have  been 
handed  a  telegram,  which  states  that  the  Reli^ous  Work  Committee  of 
our  Y.  M.  C  A.,  made  up  from  among  the  leading  business  men  of  the 
city,  as  well  as  leading  pastors,  had  just  voted  unanimously  to  request 
Mr.  Durham  to  come  for  another  Home  Visitation  as  soon  as  he  can 
possibly  do  so.  Our  dty  has  many  problems.  It  is  growing  rapidly. 
Mr.  Durham  directed  the  first  Home  Visitation  there  in  1916.  It  had 
about  doubled  in  population  in  four  years,  and  be  was  seou^  to  direct 
tiie  seomd  Home  Viutation  in  1920.  It  has  greatly  increased  in 
poptilation  rince  1920,  and  all  desire  another  Home  Visitation.  In  his 
report  to  you  this  afternoon,  Mr.  Durham  stated  that  he  had  a  report 
from  the  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  chlirch  of  our  dty,  written 
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two  years  ago,  !■  whiefa  he  aBld  that  he  had  added  239  new  membera 
to  the  church  as  a  result  of  the  Home  Vuitatioa.  I  heard  that  pastor. 
Dr.  C  W.  Kerr,  say  at  the  ministerial  meeting  on  Monday,  that  the 
Home  Visitation  had  netted  their  church  more  than  600  new  members. 
The  Sunday  schoob  of  our  city  added  1,126  new  members  on  one  day, 
die  first  Sunday  after  (be  Home  Visitation.  We  have  had  many  good 
movements  in  Tulsa,  so  Ae  leaders,  who  have  been  there  many  years, 
tell  us,  but  they  all  ignt  that  no  movement,  revival,  or  any  other  work 
has  done  so  much  for  tiie  welfare  of  the  whole  d^,  and  for  religioos 
edncation,  as  the  Home  Visitation. 

Home  Yisitation  Reaching  the  People 
in  Rural  Sections 

Mrs.  C.  W.  ElsM 
A  SUNDAY  school  leader  from  the  rural  districts  of  the  county 
of  which  I  am  the  general  secretary,  came  to  study  tiie  plan  and 
get  the  actual  experience  in  the  work,  when  Hr.  Durham  directed  the 
Home  Visitation  in  Grand  Rapids.  She  returned  to  her  field,  or- 
ganized the  forces,  divided  the  territory  by  school  districts,  and 
observed  one  of  the  most  successful  Home  Visitations  of  which  we 
know.  As  a  result  of  the  work  they  have  interested  and  enlisted  every 
man,  woman  and  child  in  some  form  of  Sunday  school  work.  I  wish 
that  all  who  are  willing  to  undertake  such  large  and  important  tasks 
as  this  would  follow  the  example  of  this  leader,  and  before  undertaldng 
it^  go  and  labor  to  secure  the  actual  experience  that  they  m^  be  able 
to  direct  it  so  successfully.  The  rural  districts  have  their  problems 
in  reaching  the  people  for  all  departments  of  the  Sunday  school  and 
church,  just  as  truly  as  the  cities,  and  Home  Visitation  proves  just 
as  great  success  in  the  rural  section  as  in  the  city. 

Home  Visitation  Readiing  the  People 
tor  the  Qiurch 

Rev.   R.   p.   Cnun 

JUST  after  the  second  Home  Visitation  in  our  dty,  Tulsa,  CHda.,  I 
^    was  called  from  a  charge  in  the  east  to  become  Rector  of  Uie 

Episcopal  church  of  Tulsa.    The  Home  Vidtatkm  records  left  by  Hr. 

Durham,  were  one  of  the  most  valuable  things  I  have  erer  known. 
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The  number  of  Episcopalians  in  the  dty  had  not  been  lupposed  &■ 
large,  until  the  Home  Vbitation  revealed  such  large  numbers  and  such 
an  important  field.  Our  church  and  Sunday  school  building  was  imall, 
but  we  have  gained  in  numbers  of  communicants  in  a  tremendous  my, 
our  Sunday  school  has  increased  in  large  numbers,  and  we  are  now 
engaged  in  building  a  $300,000.00  church  and  Sunday  school  building. 
We  are  not  only  del^ates  to  this  convention,  but  also  a  committee  to 
secure  an  engagement  with  Mr.  Durham  for  another'  Home  Visitation 
in  our  city  at  the  very  earliest  possible  date. 

Home  Visibition  and  Go-To-durch 
SdioolDay 

Dr.  Geo.  A.  Joplin 
'LJOME  Visitation  has  been  one  of  the  most  important  movements  in 
■'■"'  .connection  with  the  work  of  our  Sunday  School  Aisociatioa  in 
religious  education.  Mr.  Durham  begfan  bis  work  in  Kentucky,  his 
home  stale.  We  had  the  first  state-wide  Home  Visitation  that  was  ever 
observed.  The  entire  state  covered  in  a  very  complete  way  on  one 
afternoon.  The  mountain  sections  did  fine  work,  as  well  as  the  dties. 
A  group  of  our  leaders  were  gathered  to  consider  further  plans  to 
reach  the  people  and  increase  our  Sunday  school  membership,  and  1 
suggested  the  plan  for  "Go-To-Sunday  School  Day."  We  made  the 
Home  Visitation  one  of  the  first  steps  in  this  great  movement,  and  each 
year  as  it  has  been  observed  in  Kentucky,  we  have  added  thousands 
of  new  pupils  and  permanent  members  to  the  Sunday  schools  of  all 
lectionf  of  our  state. 
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CHAPTER  XIII 

DEPARTMENT  OF  FIELD 
ADMINISTRATION 

Dr.  W.  A.  G«iifi«td,  Chdrmui 
A.  M.  Lockar,  Sap«riiiteDdeai 


E,  T.  AKwrtKMi 
A.  T.  Arnold 
R.  W.  Bowden 
G«orge  N.  Buraie 
Garrjf  L.  Cook 
J.  H.  Engle 
Samuel  B.  Fares 
Charles  R.  Fisher 
J.  C,  Garrison 
T.  A.  Halpenny 


Field  Depaktuent  Couuitteb 
Walter  Hulton 
George  A,  Joplin 
W.  G.  Landes 
Frank  Langford 
R.  L.  Lanning 
H.  C  Lyman 
R.  E  MagiU 
Theodore  Mayer 
E.  W.  Praetorius 
J.  L.  Rogers 

Suteuhtendent's  Repokt 


C  W.  Shinn 
D.  W.  Sims 
Walter  A.  Sdow 
J.  M.  Somemdike 
A.  M.  Townsend 
M.  J.  Trenery 
I.  J.  Van  Ness 
Paul  H.  Vieth 
George  T.  Wd>b 


At  the  Buffalo  Convention,  1918,  Mr.  W.  C  Pearce  was  elected 
Superintendent  of  the  Field  Department  At  that  time  a  strict  inter- 
pretation as  to  the  scope  of  the  department  had  not  been  outlined. 
Therefore,  as  interpreted  by  the  Department  Superintendent,  it  included 
the  work  of  organizing  the  states  and  provinces  and  also  the  mission  fields 
of  Mexico,  Central  America,  Canal  Zone,  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Hawaiian 
Islands  and  Alaska.  It  also  included  the  work  among  the  Negroes, 
both  educational  and  organization.  Community  Training  Schools,  Asso- 
ciation Officer  Training  Conferences,  both  state  and  provincial.  There 
were  at  that  time  two  assistants  to  the  Superintendent  of  the  Field 
Department  Mr,  E,  W.  Halpenny  was  the  Education  Promotion 
SccretatT  and  Mr.  A.  M.  Locker  was  the  Organization  Promotion  Sec- 
retary. Tfais  Department  also  had  the  responsibility  for  malring  the 
sdiednles  for  all  state  and  provincial  comentions  and  meetings  of  State 
Executive  Committees  and  AssodatioR  Officer  Training  Conferences. 
The  continent  at  that  time  had  been  divided  into  ten  districts  for  die 
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purpoM  of  bolding  Auociatioii  Officer  Training  Conferencci  for  Inter- 
national, State  and  Provincial  Officera. 

During  the  wbter  of  191S  and  1920,  three  luch  district  conference* 
were  held:  One  in  Portland,  Maine,  another  in  Albany,  New  York,  and 
the  other  in  Ft.  Wayne,  Indiana.  The  attendance  at  the  first  two  was 
fairly  represented.  The  third  was  comparatively  small.  It  was  the 
judgment  of  the  department  that  further  conferences  of  this  type  were 
impracticable.  Instead  of  these  conferences,  it  was  reconunended  that 
state  wide  and  regional  conferences  be  held  with  a  member  of  the  Field 
Department  staff  of  the  International  Sunday  School  Association 
present  at  these  conferences.  Thirteen  states  have  held  such  state  wide 
or  regional  conferences  during  the  past  three  jrears.  Pennsylvania 
was  the  first  state  to  inaugurate  a  state  wide  Associational  Training 
Conference.  They  have  proven  eminently  successful  in  that  state. 
Iowa  has  held  a  conference  of  this  type  during  the  last  six  years,  each 
succeeding  year  with  increased  numbers  and  great  interest  and  profit 
to  the  work  of  the  state.  Other  states  such  as  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
New  York,  and  Missouri  have  held  very  succeuful  state  wide  and 
regional  conferences  of  this  type. 

Work  or  thb  Field  Dzpabtment  Defined 

At  the  Birmingham  meeting  of  the  International  Executive  Com- 
mittee, February,  1920,  the  following  statement  of  principles  and  scope 
of  the  Field  Department  was  outlined  and  adopted  by  that  Committee: 

The  Department  of  Field  Work  is  responsible  for  the  creation, 
development  and  maintenance  of  the  necessary  organizations  and 
agencies  through  which  the  educational  program  of  the  Association 
can  be  distributed  to  the  field. 

Those  organizations  consist  of  associations  in  all  rect^nized  units 
of  territory  which  are  directly  auxiliary  to  the  International  Asso- 
dation. 

This  department  is  responsible  for  promoting  greater  efficiency  in 
the  auxiliary  associations  by  counsel,  guidance,  and  active  co-operatton. 

It  should  also  encourage  the  auxiliary  associations  to  secure  the 
organization  in  accordance  with  a  recognized  plan  of  similar  associa- 
tions in  counties,  townships  or  districts,  and  cities. 

The  Department  of  Field  Work  shall  co-operate  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Business  Administration  by  systematic  efforts  in  accordant* 
with  the  definite  plans  of  the  latter  to  secure  the  proper  financial  snp- 
•iOTt  of  the  International  Association  from  each  auxiliary  association. 

(As  a  temporary  measure  the  Department  of  Field  Work  shall  repra  ■ 
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•ent  the  Department  of  Businest  Admimstnitioii  in  the  field  until  the 
Utter  Department  can  place  its  own  special  representatives  ia  the  field 
to  promote  the  busmess  efficiency  of  the  auxiliary  associations.) 

The  Department  of  Field  Work  has  its  contact  with  auxiliary  asso- 
ciations through  their  executive  committees,  this  contact  being  estab- 
lished by  the  Field  Superintendent  and  staff,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
divisional  superintendents. 

The   following  outline  of  Field  Department  responsibilities  were 
submitted  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  adopted  as  a  guide  for  the 
work  of  this  Department. 
L    <^NBAL  Ckgamization 

1.  Slate/  and  Provvtett, 

(a)  Annual  Convention.     (Organization.) 

(b)  General   Officers,  Executive  Committee  and  Board 

of  Trustees. 

(c)  Employed  General  Secretary,  Office  Secretary,  and 

Office  Equipment. 
<d)  Statistical  Report 
(e)  State  Standard. 

2.  Countitt. 

(a)  Annual   Conventioa     (Ornnization.) 

(b)  General  and  Divisional  Officers  and  Committees. 

(c)  Sutistical  Report. 

(d)  County  Standard. 

(e)  County  Budget  and  Suie  Pledge. 

(f)  Every  County  Organized. 

3.  CiHtj. 

(a)  Organized  as  suggested  in  Manual. 

(b)  Annual  Convention  or  Council. 

(c)  General    Officers,   Executive   Committee,    Board   of 

(d)  Board  of  Religious  Education. 

(e)  Employed     Secretary    and     Office    Secretary,    and 


(g)  City  Budget  and  State  Pledge. 
Divisional  Obgamization.    (In  keeping  with   International    Di- 
visional Policies.) 


1.    Statet  and  Provinces. 

(a)  Divisional  Committees. 

(1)  ChUdren's. 

(2)  Young  People's. 

(3)  Adult. 

(4)  Administrative. 

(b)  Divisional  Superintendents. 
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2.  Comtlits. 

{»)  Divisional  SuperinlCDdents. 
(b)  Divitional  Committees. 

3.  CitUt. 


(b>  1 


AssodAHoK  Ornczss'  Conferences  (Organiztitioii  and  Program) 

1.  State  or  Prorincial. 

2.  Conaty  groupi. 

3.  Cotmty. 

SiCOtING  GENDtAL  SKOBtAaiES  OK  StaIK  SuraUMIKHDENTS 

1.  Discover  them. 

2.  Develop  them  by  means  of  the  apprenticeship  plan  if  po>- 


V.    iNsnucnoN  fob  Association  Omczas 
1.  General  Manual. 
Z  Convention  Bulletin. 

3.  Association  Officers'  Conference  Bulletin. 

4.  Sutistical  Bulletin. 

5.  New  BnlleUns  as  the  needs  of  the  field  may  demand. 

VI.    Staniukds 

1.  State  Standard. 

2.  County  Standard. 

3.  Coun^  Standard  Chart 

4.  School  Standard  Chart 

5.  Special  standards  for  new  and  weak  fields. 

At  the  Birmingham  meeting  in  1920,  Mr.  A.  M.  Locker  was  chosen 
Superintendent  of  the  Field  Department  The  scope  of  this  Depart- 
ment had  been  very  clearly  outlined  and  limited  largely  to  organiia- 
tton  of  the  field  on  a  basis  that  would  carry  the  program  of  religious 
education  outlined  by  the  Committee  on  Education.  It  was  my  privi- 
lege to  give  full  time  to  this  Department  from  February,  1920,  to  June, 
1921. 

In  order  to  properly  measure  the  State  Sunday  School  Associations 
as  to  their  ability  to  carry  the  program,  a  State  Standard  has  been  in 
use  for  four  years.  This  standard  was  wrought  out  by  a  Committee 
appointed  of  General  Secretaries  and  members  of  the  International 
atafi.  It  was  submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  later  to 
the  International  Executive  Committee  and  passed  for  use  as  a  measure 
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of  organization  for  state*  and  vrovincet  during  tiw  preient  qiudrcn- 
nlum. 

We  realize  that  the  standard  i*  not  at  all  adequate  to  meaaore  all 
the  work  acconqilished  by  the  varioui  state  associations.  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  a  standard  can  be  secured  which  would  adequately  do 
diat  thing.  However,  it  does  measure  in  a  very  definite  way  the  neces- 
•ar7  machinery  for  the  promotion  of  the  program  of  religious  educa- 
tion to  reach  not  only  the  community  activities,  but  also  every  local 
school  of  each  entire  field.  During  these  past  four  years  there  has 
been  a  steady  increase  in  the  development  of  the  organizations  of  the 
various  states  and  provinces.  We  hereby  submit  a  standard  that  has 
been  in  use  during  the  past  four  years  as  a  basis  for  the  c 
ment  of  state  and  provincial  associations. 


STANDARD  OF  HEASUREHBNT  FOR  STATE  AND 
PROVINCIAL  ASSOCIATIONS 

I.    Gbnexai.  Okcamizatiok  (14  Credits) 

1.  State  or  Provincial  Executive  Committee, 

2.  Complete  organization  by  County  units. 

3.  Delegate  at  State  or  Provincial  Convention. 

4.  Apportionment  or  pledge  paid. 

5.  Statistical  report  rendered. 

6.  Member  at  International  Executive  Committee  meeting. 

7.  Delegates  at  International  Quadrennial  Convention. 

I.    Educational  Depaktuknt   (6  Credits) 


III.  Children's  Division  (20  Credits) 

10.  State  or  Provincial  Superintendent 

11.  State  or  Provincial  Committee. 

12.  County  Superintendent  in  each  Counhr. 

13.  Students  at  International  Training  SchooL 

14.  Superintendents'  Annual  Conference. 

15.  Observance  of  Children's  Wedc 

IV.  YooNG  Peopiz'9  Division  (20  Crediu) 

16.  State  or  Provincial  Superintendent 

17.  State  or  Provincial  Committee. 

1&  County  Superintendent  in  each  Cono^. 

19.  Adult  Training  Conference. 

20.  Students  at  International  Training  School. 
2L  Older  Boys'  (lS-19)  Conference. 
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22.  Older  Girls'  (15-19)  Conference. 

23.  Young  Men's  and  Women's  (IS-24)  Conference. 

24.  Older  Boys'  Council 

25.  Older  Girls'  Council. 

26.  Young  Men's  and  Women's  CoundL 

27.  Represented  at  Older  Boys'  Camp  Conference. 

28.  Represented  at  Older  Girls'  Camp  Conference. 

V.    Adult  Ditisiom  (^  Credits) 

29.  State  or  Provincial  Superintendent 

30.  State  or  Provincial  Committee  or  Federation. 

31.  County  Superintendent  in  each  County. 

32.  State  or  Provincial  Conference. 

33.  Students  at  International  Training  School. 

VI.    ScHOOT,  AwiiMisTiATioN  Division  (20  Credits) 

34.  State  or  Provincial  Superintendent 

35.  State  or  Provincial  Committee. 

36.  County  Superintendents. 

37.  State  or  Provincial  Conference. 

38.  Students  at  International  Training  SchooL 

On  January  of  each  year  we  secure  a  report  of  the  standing  of  the 
various  states  amd  provinces  as  measured  by  the  above  standard.  We 
are  glad  to  submit  the  standing  of  the  states  and  provinces  on  February 
1st,  1922. 

While  on  the  face  of  it  the  report  does  not  look  very  encouraging, 
yet  there  have  been  marked  improvements  during  the  past  four  years. 
You  will  notice  that  the  (general  Organization  stands  highest  with  an 
average  of  77  per  cent  Next  comet  the  Children's  Division  with  55 
per  cent  and  next  the  Educational  with  SS.3  per  cent  The  general 
average  is  44.2  per  cent  In  other  words,  our  educational  machinery 
in  the  vartons  states  and  provinces  is  44.2  per  cent  efficient  in  its 
power  to  carry  a  real  program  of  religious  education  to  its  constituents. 
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CoMPAXAiiTE  Rating  or  States  and  PKonNces  as  Msasuud  by  mm 

Staix  and  Pkovincial  Standaxd 

F)!bnui7  Ist,  1922. 
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We  have  had  many  criticisms  on  this  standard  because  state  oEBdaJs 
tell  us  that  they  are  doing  many  worth  while  things  in  their  states  th&t 
this  standard  does  not  give  any  credit  for.  We  have  carefully  filed  thcM 
complaints  and  by  the  help  of  the  Field  Department  Committee  and 
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the  Conuntttee  on  Education  we  are  ready  to  anbmit  a  new  standard 
for  the  next  quadrenninm.  We  believe  the  new  standard  will  remedy 
some  of  the  defects  of  the  old  in  measuring  the  real  work  of  the  State 
and  Provincial  Sunday  School  Associations.  This  standard  has  been 
passed  upon  by  the  Field  Department  Committee  and  the  subcommittee 
on  Education,  but  has  not  been  passed  upon  officially  by  either  the 
Committee  on  Education  or  the  International  Elxecutive  Committee. 
However,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  in  the  main  it  may  be  voted  as 
a  guide  for  the  next  quadrennium.  We  are  also  submitting  herewith 
suggestive  standards  for  both  County  and  District  Associations. 

TENTATIVE  STANDARD  OF  ORGANIZATION 

STATE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  COUNCIL  OF  RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 

I.    Gbneral  Oboakization  (39  credits) 

1.  OrgoHuaticn. 

(7)   (a)  State  Executive  Committee  organization  on  50-50 

(101  (b)  Full  time  general  secretary. 
(5)  (c)  OfEce  with  equipment  and  clerical  help. 

2.  Meelingt. 

(2)  (a)  Annual  Executive  Committee  meeting. 

(2)  (b)  Council  officers  conference. 

(2)  (c)  Annual  state  or  regional  convention. 

3.  Repretentalion. 

(2)  (a)  Every  county  represented  in  state  or  regional 
convention. 

(2)  (b)  State  representation  in  annual  meeting  of  Inter- 
national Executive  Committee. 

4.  (2)  Statistics  annual  report  to  International  office. 

5.  (S)  Finances  Tithe  paid  monthly  to  International  Council. 

II.    General  Education  (13  credits) 

6. 
7. 
8. 

9-       .  . 
10.      (1)  Represented  at  International  Training  School. 
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III.  Cbudben's  Division  (13  credits) 

11.  (5)  Superintendent  of  Children's  Division. 

12.  (2)  Active  State  Committee. 

13.  (3)  Active  Superintendent  in  each  county. 

14.  (2)  Giildren's  Diviaion  Sttperintendents  conference. 

15.  (1)  Represented  U  International  Training  School. 

IV.  YouHG  Pbople's  DmsiON  (13  credits) 

16.  (5)  Stipertntendent  of  Young  People's  Divisiaa. 

17.  (1)  Active  State  Conunittee. 

18.  (I)  Active  Superintendent  in  each  county, 
■■■  ■  sforl     ■         '"  "      ■ 


0)  I 
(1)  ■! 


Institutes  for  leaders  of  Young  People's  wntk. 
.  .  Young  People's  conference. 
(2)  Represented  at  International  Training  School 

(1)  Young  People's  Sunday  School  Councils. 

(2)  Represented  at  O.  B.  and  O.  G.  Camp  ooafere 


V.    Adult  Division  (11  credits) 

24.  (5)  Superintendent  of  Adult  Division. 

25.  <2)  Active  SUte  Committee. 

26.  (2)  Active  Superintendent  in  each  county. 

27.  (!)  Adult  Superintendent  conference. 

2S.      (I)  Representatives  at  International  Training  SctiooL 

VI.    School  A»ministbation  Division  (11  credits) 

29.  (5)  Superintendent  of  School  AdminislratioM  DhdMon. 

30.  (2)  Active  State  Committee. 

31.  (2)  Active  Superintendent  in  each  coimt^. 

32.  (I)  School  Administration  Division  Supennteadent's  oob- 

ference. 

33.  (1)  Representatives  at  International  Training  School. 

Tentatitb  County  Standabd 
I.    Organization 

1.  (S)  County  completely  officered. 

2.  (5)  Districts  compleldy  officered 


II.    UismiGS 


(S)  Annual  conventions  of  tiw  county  held. 
(5)  Annual  convention  held  in  each  District  or  Town- 
ship. 
(5)  Scmi "Annual    county  executive    committee    meeting 
held 
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IV.    Rbfusintatidk 

1.  (5)  At  State  convention, 

2,  (S)  At  coanty,  section&l  or  state  efficiency  conferences. 

V.     FiNAIICBS 

1.  <5)  Bndget  adopted 

2.  (5)  Coimtjr  expenses  ^ovided. 

3.  (5)  Apportionment  paid  in  foil. 

VI.     (20)  Every  idiaol  a  standard  school. 


SuGCBSTXo  District  Standau> 
Obgakizatioit 

1.  (10)  Dbtrict  conmletely  officered. 

2.  (10)  Every  school  officially  visited  during  convention  year. 

MEBmtGS 


1.  (5)  Annual  report  of  every  school  in  the  district  sent  ti 

the  county  secretary. 

2.  (5)  District  officers'  report  at  county  convention. 

IV.      RZPRESENTATIOM 

1. 

2. 

V.     FlMAMCEB 

1.     ( 10)  Financial  obligation  met  in  full. 
VI.     (20)  Every  school  a  standard  school. 

1  county  school  of  principles  and 

These  are  not  arbitrary  in  any  sense  of  the  word,  but  mere  sug- 
gestions for  the  work  of  state  and  provincial  associations. 

All  of  the  states  and  provinces  during  the  past  qnadrennium  have 
held  their  annual  conventions  except  Nevada,  Tennessee  and  New 
Mexico^  Reports  from  Conventions  attended  by  the  Intematiooal  Staff 
during  the  post  year  give  the  following  facts : 
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a  these  sutcs,  2,464;  nuinber  organized, 

(b)  Nun^er  of  counties  attaining  all  points  of  the  County  Stattdud, 

48,  or  less  than  2  per  cent. 

(c)  Standard  Cotmtits:    Missouri,   first,   with   12  counties.     Eastern 

Washington,  second,  with  9  counties.  Fennsytvania,  third,  with 
8  counties.  West  Virginia,  fourth,  with  7  counties.  Iowa,  fifth, 
with  4  counties. 

(d)  Total  number  of  Sunday  School  conventions  or  institutes  reported, 

including  state,  coun^  or  district,  held  in  these  states,  in  1921, 
was  ]2;096. 

(e)  Total  number  of  delegates  present  at  these  conventions,  71,909. 

(f)  Indiana  leads  in  the  total  number  of  registered  delegates  paying 

fl.OQ  registration  fee,  the  attendance  at  that  state  convcntioii 

being  3351. 

Iowa,  second,  with  2358. 

Kansas,  third,  with  2313. 

Michigan,  fourth,  with  2,550. 

Missouri,  fifth,  with  2^222. 

TotTS  Plan  of  StATE  and  Psotincial  Contentions 
We  have  been  attempting  during  the  past  few  years  to  schedule  the 
annual  conventions  of  states  and  provinces  in  tours.  We  have  not 
been  as  successful  as  wc  hoped  that  we  might  be.  However,  there  is 
an  improvement  this  year  over  previous  years  and  some  of  the  dif- 
ficulties in  grouping  states  for  annual  conventions  have  been  removed. 
We  have  had  sympathetic  cooperation  in  our  effort,  but  many  of  the 
states  have  constitutional  provisions  or  traditions  and  set  dates  and 
time  of  the  year  when  thetr  conventions  must  be  held.  At  least  the^ 
think  so  and  that  makes  it  so.  When  some  of  the  traditions  and  con- 
stitutional provisions  can  be  eliminated  we  believe  the  group  plan  of 
holding  state  and  provincial  conventions  witi  meet  with  favor  through- 
out the  entire  field.  It  saves  money  and  time  of  the  International 
stafll.  If  we  could  secure  complete  co-operation  of  our  state  and 
provincial  ofiicials  in  mapping  out  definite  tours  for  state  and  provindal 
conventions  we  could  furnish  two  International  workers  at  no  more 
expense  than  it  costs  us  now  to  furnish  one.  We  are  hoping  and  pray- 
ing to  complete  the  plan  and  secure  its  official  adoption  in  our  work 
for  the  future. 

Divided  Intekest 
On  June  1,  1921,  the  Board  of  Trustees  urged  me  to  accqrt  Ae 
position  of  Business  Superintendent  and  Office  Superintendent  in  addi- 
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tion  to  the  work  of  the  Field  Departnient  Becaiue  of  a  financial 
■tringency  in  our  field  and  the  release  of  Mr.  W.  C  Fearce,  who  had 
been  Bnnneu  Snperintendent,  to  the  World's  Sunday  School  Aaiocia- 
tion,  it  wai  necessary  to  limit  our  staff  and  increase  individual  respon- 
sibility in  the  work  to  be  accomplished.  The  position  of  Business  and 
Office  Superintendent  was  accepted  under  protest,  but  there  seemed  no 
other  way  to  meet  the  financial  condition  that  was  then  confronting 
us  in  the  International  Sunday  School  Association. 

For  the  past  year  I  have  been  giving  most  of  my  titne  to  finance  and 
■mj  little  thought  and  attention  has  been  given  to  the  work  of  the 
IFIeld  Department  Therefore,  my  report  is  necesiarily  brief  and  con- 
fined to  a  few  fundamental  facts  relative  to  the  organization  of  the 
field. 

Respectfully  mbmitted, 

A.  M.  Lockh, 

Field  Superintendent 
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FIELD  WORKERS'  CONFERENCES 

Standard  for  State  Organization 

William  S.  Bowd 

THE  firit  step  is  the  determination  of  the  cooperative  program 
to  be  carried  out     What  definite  types  of  work  is  the  State 
force  to  promote?     List  these  carefully.     The  organization  is, 
of  course,  to  be  largely  determined  by  what  is  to  be  undertaken  by  it. 
The  Council  is  the  fifty-fifty  group  formerly  called  The  Executive 
Committee.    This  should  not  be  too  large.    It  should  be  fairly  repre- 
sentative of  the  whole  state  and  of  the  churches. 

This  Council  should  organize  itself  into  a  series  of  standing  com- 
mittees, first  of  all  such  as, 

1.  Committee  on  General  Education. 

2.  Committee  on  Children's  Division, 

3.  Committee  on  Young  People's  Work. 

4.  Committee  on  Adult  Work, 

5.  Finance  Committee. 

To  these  may  be  added  or  subtracted  as  the  nature  of  the  work 
to  be  done  would  dictate. 

After  the  Standing  Committees  are  provided  the  question  of  the 
employed  staff  is  in  order.  There  should  be  the  usual  organization  of 
the  Council,  of  course,  with  its  Chairman,  Vice-Chairman,  Recording 
Secretary  and  Treasurer.  Then  there  should  be  a  strong,  capable 
general  secretary  who  will  be  the  Executive  Oflke  of  the  Council. 
Under  his  supervision  and  as  members  of  his  working  staff  there  may 
be: 

(1)  Superintendent  of  General  Education. 

(2)  Superintendent  of  Children's  Work. 

(3)  Superintendent  of  Young  People's  Work. 

(4)  Superintendent  of  Adult  Work. 

(5)  Superintendent  of  Finance  Work,  and  any  others  whose  services 
may  be  called  for  by  the  program. 

The  wise  general  secretary  will  canvass  the  resources  in  workers 
connected  with  denominational  agencies,  as  to  how  many  of  them 
and  how  much  of  thnr  time  might  be  available  for  the  cooperative 
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progrjua  This  canvass  might  jietd  a  force  of  wortos  that  wooM 
make  unnecessarr  some  contemplated  expansion  of  the  regular  staff. 

The  qnestion  of  meetings  of  the  Council,  and  other  group  meetings, 
should  be  considered  carefully  as  to  time^  place  and  membership^  as 
well  as  to  the  ends  to  be  sought 

The  budget  will  be  greatly  simplified  as  to  what  its  proportions 
should  be  and  as  to  the  sources  from  which  it  is  to  be  secured  if 
the  first  suggestion  as  to  definiteness  and  worthwhileness  of  the  pro- 
gram shall  be  heeded. 

In  the  discussion  it  was  held  that  it  was  better  for  the  local  Sunday 
school  not  to  be  passed  by  in  regard  to  making  an  annual  contribution 
to  the  work  of  the  Couaty  and  State  Association,  because  of  its  educa- 
tional influence  upon  the  next  generation  of  givers  for  religious  edu- 
catioo.  The  opinion  was  expressed  that  many  small  contributions  from 
the  boys  and  girls  was  more  valuable  than  a  single  large  contribution 
from  a  rich  man.  The  most  valuable  statement  made  on  this  topic  was 
based  on  the  experience  of  Nebraska,  in  which  state  as  a  result  of  ten 
years'  effort,  from  90  to  95  per  cent  of  the  budget  of  the  State  Associa- 
tion was  obtained  from  local  churches  which  place  the  item  tn  their 
own  budget.  Attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  throughout  the 
country  there  was  very  little  opposition  on  the  part  of  local  Sunday 
schools  toward  contributing  to  Sunday  School  Association  work,  but 
that  when  opposition  was  encountered  it  frequently  came  from  ihe 
overhead  ollicial  forces  in  the  denominational  bodies. 

In  the  absence  of  Dr.  W.  E.  Chalmers,  June  23d,  due  to  illness,  Mr. 
A.  M.  Locker  called  attention  to  the  section  on  General  Education  in 
the  standard  of  organization  for  a  State  Sunday  School  Council  of 
Religious  Education,  and  briefly  commented  upon  the  requirements 
involved. 

The  discussion,  June  23d,  was  formally  opened  by  J.  L.  Alexander. 
He  stated  that  the  organization  of  a  state  association  depended  upon  the 
following  considerations:  First,  that  there  are  two  programs,  the 
denominational  and  the  community  programs.  Whenever  two  or  more 
denominations  combine  in  any  activity  the  work  is  to  be  done  under 
the  general  direction  of  the  state  association  or  of  its  auxiliary. 
Second,  the  distinct  need  for  an  overhead  organiiation.  This  is  due 
primarily,  to  the  fact  that  the  instruction  and  administration  is  on  the 
basis  of  age  groupings.  Third,  the  divisional  superintendents  are  super- 
intendents of  education  for  their  respective  age  groupings.    The  dhri- 
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tioiul  superinttndenti  mxy  report  to  a  general  superintendent  of  edu- 
cation, who  coordinates  their  work,  or  an  educationat  promotion  super- 
intendent may  be  appointed  to  take  charge  of  teacher  training,  wede- 
day  religious  instruction,  vacation  Bible  schoota  and  such  other  educa- 
tional matters  not  assigned  to  the  divisional  superintendents. 

The  question  was  raised  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  have  an 
international  specialist  in  general  administration  to  give  supervision  to 
the  state  divisional  superintendents  rather  than  to  have  graded  super- 
vision through  divisional  specialists.  In  reply  it  was  stated  that  the 
local  Sunday  schools  were  asking  for  expert  advice  and  discounted  the 
statements  of  general  field  workers,  and  that  the  same  demand  came 
from  the  state  and  county  officers. 

Attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  the  general  practice  not  to  elect 
persons  to  official  positions  who  had  been  trained  for  their  tasks  btit 
those  who  bad  the  qualities  which  promised  effective  service  and  who 
then  wanted  to  know  "what  is  my  job?,"  and  proceed  to  get  ready  to 
do  business.  These  persons  want  the  divisional  specialists  help;  ther 
want  instruction  from  those  who  have  the  broad  theoretical  knowledge 
and  who  by  local  experience  have  the  practical  knowledge  also  of  what 
will  work.  Divisional  organixation  in  counties  and  districts  is  neces- 
sary to  get  positive  results. 

TENTATIVE  COUNTY  STANDARD 

Submitted  by  Waher  Hntton  to  the  Field  Woikors'  Confat^qoe, 

June  24th 

I.  Orffanuation — County  adequately  officered. 

II.  Mtttings—1.  Annual  conventions  of  the  county  held.  2.  Semi- 
Annual  county  executive  committee  meeting  held. 

III.  Reprtsmtation — 1.  At  State  convention.  2.  At  county,  sec- 
tional or  state  officers'  conference. 

IV.  Reports — 1.  Complete  annual  statistical  report  sent  to  state 
o£Gce.  2.   Coimty  officers'  reports  at  county  convention. 

V.  Fmances — 1.  Budget  adopted.  2.  County  expenses  provided 
3.   Apportionment  paid  in  full. 

VI.  Every  School  a  Standard  School. 

Discussion  June  24th  was  opened  by  J.  L.  Rogers:  What  is  the  pur- 
pose of  a  standard  ?  A  standard  is  a  guide  to  show  what  needs  to  be 
done  to  complete  the  track  of  organization  to  carry  the  program.  The 
trade  system  should  not  be  so  extensive  that  one  may  get  lost  on  the 
side  tracks. 
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The  standard  as  presented  bjr  Mr.  Mutton  has  been  before  tbe  state 
secretaries  for  two  full  years,  and  represents  the  result  of  thorough 
study  and  experience.  Progress  is  made  by  what  can  be  obtained  and 
not  by  requiring  so  much  as  to  antagonize  or  discourage  experienced 
workers.  The  organization  of  districts  should  be  subject  to  interpreta- 
tion  to  suit  local  conditions. 

In  the  general  discussion  which  followed  the  need  for  a  standard 
for  the  continent  was  emphasiied.  There  were  objections  to  the  elimi- 
nation  of  district  organization.  On  the  other  band  it  was  maintained 
that  district  organization  will  not  work  in  the  large  cities.  In  such 
dties  there  are  found  superintendents'  associations  organized  upon  de- 
Donunational  lines.  There  are  five  in  Chicago,  and  six  in  Philadelphia. 
I^ttsbnrgh  was  named  as  a  dty  in  which  district  organization  had 
secured  some  measure  of  success. 

As  there  was  a  unanimous  feeling  in  the  conference  that  a  coiutty 
standard  is  required  upon  motion  a  committee  was  appointed  to  whom 
the  standard  submitted  by  Mr.  Howard  was  referred  with  instructions 
to  report  at  the  session  on  Monday. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Engle,  chairman  of  the  committee  appointed  on  June  2i^ 
presented  the  report  with  brief  explanatory  remarks.  Upon  motion, 
the  report  (as  presented  two  days  previously)  wm  adopted  uoani- 
mously. 

Upon  the  motion  of  A.  M,  Locker,  it  was  voted  to  eliminate  from 
the  Field  Department  Manual  the  suggested  District  standard  as  printed 
in  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Education. 

The  Plan  for  Cooperation  in  Field  Work  was  presented  by  Dr. 
Hopkins. 

Exhibit  B  in  the  joint  agreement  is  important  but  it  is  more  impor- 
tant to  secure  cooperation  in  the  field.  Where  there  has  been  difficulty 
in  getting  Exhibit  B  adopted  it  has  been  due  to  the  lack  of  cooperation 
in  the  field.  It  would  be  highly  desirable  during  the  coming  year  to 
present  banners  to  those  states  in  which  a  large  amount  of  work  is 
done  together  by  the  state  and  denominational  forces. 

The  preparation  of  the  program  is  the  most  delicate  topic  included 
under  this  sabject  Serious  thought  should  be  given  about  the  way 
to  befpn.  The  first  call  to  get  the  workers  blether  should  be  made 
through  the  Chicago  office.  Let  every  worker  hunt  for  parts  of  field 
work  which  can  be  done  together.  The  total  payroll  of  the  denomina- 
tional  boards  and  tbe  territorial  associations  include  about  750  men 
and  women. 

After  a  task  is  discovered  and  tbe  call  for  a  conference  bat  been 
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issued  let  the  utmost  care  be  exercised  of  the  tpirit  in  which  the  work 
i)  tmdertalcea  Let  prayer  be  offered  on  this  account  The  irtiole 
enterprise  can  be  wrecked  if  the  wrong  spirit  prevails.  A  list  should 
be  made  of  all  men  and  women  who  work  in  a  given  area,  and  see  what 
persons  can  be  used  for  a  given  task. 

May  not  some  members  of  the  denominational  field  forces  be  used 
to  fill  temporary  vacancies  on  the  staff  of  the  territorial  body.  It  is 
desirable  to  make  the  best  and  most  economic  use  of  all  available  forces 
before  raising  additional  money  to  employ  new  workers.  The  first  duty 
is  to  see  if  a  certain  person  is  competent  for  the  job  under  considera- 
tion, then  to  interview  the  person,  and  afterwards  to  negotiate  with  the 
denominational  board  concerned.  May  it  not  be  feasable  to  have  a 
common  office  for  the  territorial  and  denominational  field  workers. 

At  as  early  a  date  after  this  convention,  let  the  field  workers  be 
brought  together,  and  at  least  an  informal  organization  effected  regard- 
less of  Exhibit  B.  Let  the  discussion  of  mooted  questions  be  avoided. 
Let  a  thorough  study  be  made  of  the  work  that  can  be  done  together 
for  the  children,  for  the  young  people,  for  the  adults,  for  local  school 
administration,  for  community  training  schools,  for  week-day  religious 
instruction,  etc.  If  a  leadership  training  school  is  to  be  established,  let 
all  the  forces  be  used. 

Why  Dot  let  this  common  task  be  financed  locally?  At  atiy  rate 
the  cost  of  travel  and  entertaimnent  Ultimately  some  people  must 
pay  the  cost,  why  not  those  who  receive  the  direct  benefits.  The  de- 
nominational boards  are  in  constant  need  of  funds  just  as  well  as  the 
territorial  bodies.  It  there  is  either  a  balance  on  hand,  or  a  deficit 
incurred  let  it  be  shared  equitably  so  that  all  workers  shall  be  on  the 
same  basis. 

Questions  were  asked  and  answered  as  Dr.  Hopkins  presented  the 
subject  It  was  suggested  that  if  an  honorarium  is  to  be  paid  that  it 
^ould  be  limited  and  fully  understood  in  advance. 

The  discussion  of  methods  of  financing  elicited  the  information  that 
in  the  states  of  New  Jersey  and  Nebraska  the  entire  budget  is  met  by 
contribution  from  the  county  associations. 

A  final  review  was  made  to  emphasize  the  following  items : 

1.  Cooperative  work  is  first  of  all  to  be  made  effective  in  the  field. 

2.  Let  great  care  be  exercised  in  the  approach. 

3.  Let  the  field  forces  get  together  at  an  early  date  to  plan  the  pro- 
gram, to  leam  how  to  carry  it  out,  and  to  discuss  all  relations  involved. 
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County  Standards  lor  the  Divisions 

PmI  H.  Vieth 

General  Secretary,  Missouri  S.  S.  Association 

npHERE  are  always  two  thingt  to  be  borne  in  mind,  the  idc;d  and 
'*'  the  real  The  ideal  ia  the  theoretical,  the  thing  a  it  ought  to  be. 
It  is  continually  changing,  and  as  we  are  making  progress  we  are 
continually  approaching  it.  We  must  continue  to  realize  our  ideals. 
The  ideal  may  be  far  from  the  real  as  we  now  find  it  But  there  is 
also  the  real.  We  mttst  idealize  this  real  condition  as  we  find  it— make 
it  as  nearly  the  ideal  as  possible.  In  presenting  these  standard)  I 
have  in  mind  some  very  real  conditions  as  they  are.  To  meet  these 
conditions  these  standards  have  been  established,  and  have  been  fomid 
very  effective  in  our  state. 

A  standard  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  should  be  a  measure  of 
perfection.  In  the  sense  I  am  using  it,  however,  it  is  not  a  standard 
of  complete  perfection,  but  perfection  in  some  specific  things  only. 
Many  things  which  would  be  very  valuable  to  have  in  some  counties 
at  least  must  of  necessity  be  left  out.  Our  standard  therefore  takes 
on  the  nature  of  a  goal.  In  so  far  as  the  points  which  are  used  are 
concerned,  perfection  is  required  to  reach  the  standard.  As  a  goal  or 
program,  this  standard  is  very  valuable  to  the  beginner. 

Looking  at  the  standard  in  the  light  of  the  above  interpretation, 
I  will  tnention  the  foUowing  characteristics  which  it  should  possess: 
(1)  It  must  be  brief  and  concise,  to  avoid  confusion;  (2)  It  must 
be  intelligible,  easily  understood)  (3)  It  must  be  simple  in  the  sense 
that  the  credits  can  be  easily  figured ;  (4)  It  must  be  flexible  in  its 
j^plication,  in  the  sense  that  it  applies  with  equal  fairness  to  the 
various  types  of  counties;  (5)  It  must  be  attainable,  not  h<^essly 
out  of  reach. 

SUGGBSKD  STANDABDS 

We  have  a  community  and  a  local  school  program.  With  this  in 
mind,  the  points  of  credit  should  be  equally  divided  between  these  two, 
■o  as  not  to  emphasiie  the  one  at  the  expense  of  the  other.  The 
standards  presented  herewith  are  given  not  as  a  model  but  as  a 
guide.  Tb^  have  been  used  successfully  for  three  years  in  Missotiri. 
1  have  a  growing  conviction  that  the  divisional  standards  ihoold  be 
made  a  part  of  the  general  county  standard,  so  that  every  officer  win 
see  and  promote  the  program  in  its  entirity,  and  not  simply  his  parti- 
cular part  of  iL 
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CouKiY  Chiloikn's  DnisiON  Standako. 
1.  Complete  supervision: 
(5)  a.  County  Children's  Division  Superinteodent 

(5)  b.  Superintendent  in  each  district 

(10)  2.  Annual  report  to  state  Children's  Dtviaion  SnperintendenL 

3.  Children's  Division  work  presented  in  coun^  voncention : 
(5)  a.  Address. 

(5)  b.  Conference. 

(10)  4.  Annual  efficiency  conference. 
(10)  5.  Promotion  of  Children's  Week. 
(50)  6.  Sdiools  attaining  denominational  standards. 
This  standard  is  an  ideal— and  cannot  be  completely  attained  bjr 
and  county,  possibly  for  some  time  to  come.     The  amcunt  of  credit 
each  point  carries  appears  before  the  statement  of  the  point    The  first 
five,  which  are  association  points,  carry  50  per  cent  or  half  of  the 
whole.    The  last — or  local  school  point — also  carries  50  per  cent. 

To  compute  the  sixth  point  add  the  amount  of  credit  attained  by 
each  school,  divide  by  the  number  of  schools  in  the  county,  and  this 
result  divide  by  two.  The  latter  b  necessary,  since  the  point  carries 
only  half  of  the  percentage  of  the  whole  standard. 

A  county  will  receive  recogniiation  by  the  state  when  the  first  five 
points  are  attained  and  15  per  cent  on  the  last  point.  Higher  honor  will 
be  accorded  a  county  when  the  entire  standard  is  attained.  (See 
''E)enomuiationa1  Standards"  for  further  information.) 

County  Young  People's  Division  Standabd. 
1.  Complete  supervision: 
(5)  a.  County  Young  People's  Superintendent 

(5)  b.  Young  People's  Superintendent  in  each  district 

(10)  Z  Annual  report  to  state  Young  People's  Superintendent. 

3.  Children's  Division  work  presented  in  coimty  convention: 
(S)  a.  Address. 

(S)  b.  Conference. 

(10)  4.  Annual  efficiency  conference. 

5.  Annual  promotion : 
(5)  a.  Father  and  Son  Week. 

(5)         b.  Mother  and  Daughter  Wedc 

(50)  6.  All  Young  People's  Division  classes  organized  and  reporting 
annually. 
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The  amount  of  credit  appeara  before  each  point.  The  firit  five 
total  50  per  cent    The  sixth  point  offers  a  possible  50  per  cent. 

Proportionate  credit  will  be  allowed  on  the  sixth  point.  The  number 
of  young  people's  classes  organiicd  and  reporting  will  be  divided  by 
the  total  number  of  young  people's  classes  in  the  county.  This  divided 
by  two  will  give  the  credit  on  point  six. 

Every  ootmty  will  be  rated  in  percentage  for  the  pomts  attained. 
Those  reaching  75  per  cent  (50  per  cent  on  the  first  five  points  and 
25  per  cent  on  the  sixth),  or  more,  will  be  awarded  the  Young  People's 
Division  pennant 

CouNiY  Adult  DmsioK  Standakd 

1.  Complete  supervision: 

(5)  a.  County  Adult  Division  Superintendent 

(5)  b.  Superintendent  in  each  district 

2.  Annual  report: 

(S)  a.  To  state  Adult  Division  Superintendent 

(5)  b.  To  County  Convention. 

3.  Adult  Division  work  presented  in  county  convention ; 
(5)  a.  Address. 

(5)  b.  Conference. 

(10)  4,  Annual  efficiency  conference. 
(10)  5.  Superintendent  in  training. 
(50)  6.  Local  school  points: 

a.  Adult  class  organized  and  reporting,     (IS) 

b.  Home  department  (15) 
c  Parent  study  class.                                   (20) 

The  amount  of  credit  appears  before  each  point  The  first  five 
total  50  per  cent  the  sixth  point  depends  upon  the  local  schools  and 
is  given  a  possible  SO  per  cent 

Proportionate  credit  will  be  given  on  pcunt  six.  Credit  for  each 
sub-point  is  indicated  after  same.  To  figure  the  credit  for  point  six, 
multiply  the  credit  for  each  sub-point  by  the  number  of  schools  in 
the  county  (not  merely  the  number  of  schools  reporting). 

Each  county  will  be  rated  according  to  the  points  attained.  Those 
reaching  75  per  cent  (SO  per  cent  on  the  first  five  points  and  25  per 
cent  on  the  sixth),  or  more,  will  be  awarded  the  Adult  DivisioB 
petuant 
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CODHTY  AsUINISTKATtON  DmStON  StaNDASD. 

1.  Complete  supervision : 

(S)  a.  County  Administration  Superintendent. 

(5)  b.  Administration  Superintendent  in  each  District 

2.  Annual  Reports : 


(5) 

(S) 

3. 

County  ConventioD 

(S) 

a.  Address. 

(S) 

b.  Conference. 

(10)  4 

Annual  efficiency  conference. 

(10)  S 

Annual  promotion  of  Teacher  Training  Week. 

(SO)  6.  Local  school  points: 

a.  Organization. 

(1)  Graded  school. 

(5) 

(2)  Adequate  records. 

(5) 

b.  Instruction. 

(1)  Graded  instruction. 

(5) 

(2)  Missionary  instruction. 

(5) 

(3)  Temperance  instruction. 

(5) 

c.  Training. 

(1)  Teacher  training. 

(10) 

(2)  Worker's  conference. 

(10) 

(3)  Workers'  library. 

(5) 
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CHAPTER  XIV 

TEACHERS  OF  RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 

FINDINGS 

BECAUSE  of  the  strategic  position  vhich  the  pastor  holds  be 
should  be  given  a  complete  appreciation  of  the  whole  task  of 
religious  education,  if  not  before  then  while  pursuing  his  semin- 
ai7  studies.  The  courses  in  the  seminary,  however,  should  not  only  fur- 
nish  ministers  a  point  of  view,  but  also  provide  technical  training  for 
directors  of  religious  education.  The  basic  courses  should  include  at 
least  sociology,  psychol<%y,  and  ped^ogy  divided  into  the  rich  array 
of  subjects  under  such  departments. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  professor  of  religious  education  in  college 
and  seminary  finds  himself  under  the  stigma  cast  upon  all  new  courses 
by  the  older  disciplines,  he  should  be  layil  and  seek  the  more  earnestly 
to  place  his  work  upon  a  dignified  basis.  Consider  the  student  as  a 
unit  in  a  church  college.  The  department  of  religion  or  of  religions 
education  itself,  motivated  by  life,  should  furnish  the  invitation  for 
ail  other  departments. 

On  motion  of  Walter  S.  Atheam  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted : 

Resolved  that  this  group  proceed  to  form  a  simple  organization  to 
consist  of  president,  secretary,  and  three  committees  as  follows : 
program,  permanent  organization,  and  membership  attendance. 

Departments  of  Religious  Education  in 
Theological  Seminaries 

Lntfasr  A.  Weitf* 
Vote  Vnivertity 

npHAT  department!  of  relifpoui  education  should  be  maintained  in 
^  the  theological  semhiariei  of  today,  seems  so  obvious  as  to  require 
no  diicnaiion.    Il  is  of  strategK  importance  that  die  men  who  arc 
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in  training  for  the  miniitry  of  preBching  and  pastoral  service  iboold 
understand  the  teaching  function  of  the  Christian  church  and  become 
fitted  for  leadership  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other  aspects  of  the  church's 
work.  And  it  is  perhaps  of  no  less  importance  that  there  should  be 
men  in  training  for  the  teaching  ministry  of  the  churches,  in  director- 
ships of  religious  education,  who  live  in  the  same  dormitories  with 
men  who  are  in  training  for  the  pastorate,  sit  in  the  same  classroom* 
and  must  meet  the  same  standards. 

Without  exposition  or  discussion,  I  state  simpler  certain  reasons 
which  appear  to  me  to  justify  these  statements.  First,  with  respect 
to  the  training  of  men  who  plan  to  become  nunisters-in-charge  of 
parishes,  preachers  and  pastors: 

<1)  As  mimster-in-cbarge,  such  a  man,  if  he  serves  one  of  the 
better  churches,  may  be  able  to  turn  over  the  direct  responsibility  for 
the  educational  work  of  his  church  to  an  assistant  pastor,  teaching 
minister,  or  director  of  religious  education.  Many  ministers-in-charge 
will  not  be  able  to  do  this,  but  will  be  obliged  to  rely  upon  the  volun- 
tary unpaid  services  of  a  director  or  superintendent  drawn  from  die 
membership  of  the  church.  In  either  case,  it  is  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance that  the  minister  should  tmderstand  and  appreciate  sound  standards 
of  religious  education  and  should  tender  to  the  director  or  superinten- 
dent, whether  professional  or  volunteer,  a  full  measure  of  sympathy 
and  cooperation.  There  are  churches  where  the  minister  ignores, 
and  some  in  which  he  even  hinders,  the  work  of  religious  educatioo. 
The  seminaries  can  soon  make  such  situations  improbable,  if  oot  im- 
possible. 

(2)  The  minister-m-charge  does  more  than  any  other  single  person 
or  forc^  to  determine  policies  and  inspire  public  opinion  within  the 
congrq^tion  which  he  serves.  He  has  been  called  to  be  the  leader  of 
that  congregation  in  spiritual  things,  both  of  worship  and  servioe.  If 
he  fulfills  his  leadership,  it  is  of  essential  importance  that  he  should 
sufficiently  understand  and  appreciate  the  principles  and  methods  of 
religious  education  to  give  to  it  proper  place  in  the  churdi's  program, 
and  to  keep  it  before  the  minds  of  the  church's  members,  at  such  times 
and  in  such  ways  as  may  be  wise. 

(3)  The  minister-in-charge  bears  a  larger  measure  of  responsi- 
bility, as  a  rule,  than  any  other  person,  for  the  share  which  his  church 
is  willing  to  assume  in  cooperative  movements  among  the  churches  and 
within  the  communis.  In  no  field  of  the  church's  work  and  service 
perhaps,  is  there  more  need  for  effective  cooperation  than  in  the  effort 
to  supply  adequate  religious  education  to  the  children  and  youth  of 
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America,  who  are  being  trained  in  public  schools  which  ahnoit  wholly 
ignore  religion.  The  minister  who  knows  little  about  religious  educa- 
tion may  not  only  prevent  his  own  church  from  assuming  its  share  of 
a  necessary  cooperative  enterprise;  be  may,  by  so  doing,  weaken  or 
prevent  the  enterprise  and  retard  the  religious  development  of  the 
whole  community. 

(4)  The  minister-in-charge,  both  through  the  pulpit  and  through 
manifold  contacts  of  the  pastoral  relation,  can  do  more  than  anyone 
else  to  determine  the  spiritual  life  of  the  families  in  the  homes  of 
the  parish,  and  to  enlist  the  intelligent,  whole-hearted  cooperation  of 
parents  with  the  church  school  for  the  religious  education  of  their 
children. 

(5)  In  the  majority  of  churches,  which  are  unable  to  employ  more 
than  the  one  minister  and  can  command  only  the  volunteer  service  of 
a  Sunday  school  superintendent  whose  time  is  much  occupied  with 
other  concerns,  the  conception  and  actual  undertaking  of  any  forward 
movements  toward  better  religious  education,  depend  for  the  most  part, 
usually,  upon  the  intelligence  and  initiative  of  the  minister.  Where 
there  is  no  educational  vision  on  the  part  of  the  minister,  the  children 
are  apt  to  perish. 

(6)  The  minister  should  be  fitted  to  assume  a  share,  at  least,  of  the 
work  of  training  the  teachers  and  prospective  teachers  of  the  school 
of  his  church.  In  three  fields,  at  least,  he  presumably  knows  more  than 
other  folk  In  the  parish — the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, church  history  and  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith.  Some 
of  the  subjects  in  these  fields,  certainly,  he  should  teach  to  those  who 
are  in  turn  to  be  the  teachers  of  the  children  of  the  church.  But  he 
is  not  fitted  to  teach  any  of  these  subjects  to  the  teachers  of  children, 
unless  he  understands  and  appreciates  the  aims  and  standards  of  reli- 
gious education. 

(7)  The  minister  should  conceive  his  own  work,  as  preacher, 
pastor,  and  leader  of  the  moral  and  religious  life  of  his  people,  in 
educational  terms.  Here  we  strike  upon  bedrock.  This  is  the  most 
fundamental  of  all  reasons  for  the  training  of  ministers  in  the  princi- 
ples of  religious  education.  The  whole  of  the  life  and  work  of  the 
Christian  church  is  in  a  real  and  vital  sense  an  educational  enterprise. 
The  primary  interest  and  ultimate  concern  of  the  church  is  with  per- 
sons. It  seeks  to  bring  persons  into  fellowship  with  God  through 
Christ,  to  expose  them  to  the  influence  of  his  Spirit,  to  teach  them  to 
know  and  help  them  to  do  his  will,  and  so  to  promote  their  moral 
and  spiritual  growth.    Its  purpose  is  thus  educational,  in  the  deepest 
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and  truut  Knse  of  the  term.  There  is  no  proper  antithesis  between 
evangelistic  and  educational  ways  of  conceiving  the  functiao  of  the 
Christian  chorch.  Not  evangelism  or  education,  is  the  alternative ;  the 
purpose  and  work  of  the  church  is  that  of  evangelism  through  the 
mora)  and  religious  education  of  at),  old  and  yonn^  who  come  within 
the  range  of  its  influence.  The  church  should  be,  in  the  best  sense  of 
the  terra,  an  educational  institution;  the  minister,  a  teacher  of  the 
pet^Ie. 

Must  Conceive  Work  in  Educational  Teuis 
The  minister  must  be  trained  in  the  theological  seminary,  therefore; 
to  conceive  his  work  as  a  whole  in  educational  terms  and  to  set  it  in 
right  relation  to  other  factors  of  human  life  which  operate  to  mold 
public  opinion  and  to  shape  the  growth  and  education  of  the  souls  of 
men.  He  must  know  how  to  test  and  evaluate  the  various  items  of  the 
program  and  life  of  his  church,  in  the  light  of  the  church's  ultimate 
educational  purpose.  Is  his  preaching,  for  example,  a  disconnected 
string  of  oratorical  efforts  upon  passing  topics  of  the  day,  or  such 
as  saves  folk  from  their  sins  and  builds  them  up  in  faith  and  in  the 
knowledge  and  love  of  God?  Do  people  come  to  his  church  to  leam, 
to  serve  and  to  grow,  or  to  be  coddled  in  spirit  and  confirmed  in  their 
prejudices?  Is  the  evangelism  which  he  promotes  of  the  sftasmodic, 
crowd-psychology  type,  or  constant,  sustained  and  constructive?  Docs 
his  church  simply  give  to  missions,  or  is  it  interested  to  extend  its 
fellowship,  in  inleltigent  and  sympathetic  fashion,  to  its  brethem  in 
foreign  lands?  Does  its  philanthropy  involve  charity  or  fellowship? 
Is  its  social  service  institutional  only  or  personal?  These  and  their  like 
are  educational  questions.  The  minister  will  know  how  to  put  and 
answer  them,  only  in  the  light  of  his  understanding  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  and  problems  of  religious  education.* 

These,  briefly  stated,  are  considerations  which  render  it  imperative 
that  the  theological  seminary  of  today  should  maintain  a  department 
of  religious  education,  for  the  training  of  men  who  are  to  go  out 
into  the  preaching  ministry  and  pastoral  service.  In  the  Divinity 
School  with  which  I  am  connected,  the  courses  in  religious  education 
are  elective  for  these  men ;  yet  practically  all  who  graduate  in  what  we 
call  the  Pastoral  Service  group,  have  taken  two  fundamental  courses 
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in  thu  field:  one  on  Theory  and  Religions  Education  and  one  on 
Organiiation  of  Religious  Education  in  the  Local  Church.  Many  take 
one  or  more  courses,  besides  these,  in  Psychology  of  ReliBion,  Psycho- 
logy of  Childhood,  Psychology  of  Adolescence,  Methods  of  Religious 
Education,  Materials  of  Religious  Education,  History  of  Religious 
Education,  Educational  Psychology,  Educational  Aspects  of  Worship, 

Second,  I  believe  that  the  theological  seminaries  should  undertake, 
through  their  departments  of  religious  education,  to  train  men  for 
professional  employment  as  religious  educators,  tn  the  teaching  miiuitry 
of  the  churches ;  and  that  this  professional  training  can  be  better 
given  by  such  departments  in  theological  seminaries  which  are  in  close 
touch  with  a  good  university,  as  most  seminaries  now  are,  than  by 
university  or  college  departments  of  religious  education.  Reasons  for 
this  conviction  are ; 

(1)  This  is  professional  training,  and  should  be  given  in  a  pro- 
fessiomU  school  of  graduate  rank — that  is,  a  professional  school  which 
requires  a  college  degree  or  its  equivalent  as  aji  entrance  conditioa 
Increasingly,  tht  term  "teaching  minister"  will  come  to  be  used  for  the 
best  prepared  of  those  men  who  undertake  the  direction  and  super- 
vision of  the  educational  work  of  local  churches.  The  teaching  minister 
should  be  no  less  well  prepared  for  his  work  than  the  preaching  minister 
and  pastor  is  prepared  for  his  work.  Collie  departments  of  religious 
education  and  training  schools  of  coll^^  grade  are  to  be  encouraged; 
and  they  can  do  much  to  prepare  the  rank  and  file  of  teachers  for  both 
professional  and  volunteer  service.  Departments  of  religious  education 
in  the  graduate  schools  of  universities  can  and  should  train  research 
men  and  scholars  in  this  field.  But  neither  of  these  types  of  institution 
can  train  the  teaching  minister  of  a  church,  the  man  fitted  to  become 
director  of  religious  education  in  a  church  which  sees  the  full  measure 
of  its  educational  opportunity  and  responsibility  and  desires  therefore 
to  employ  two  nli^iste^^  one  to  preach  and  one  to  teach.  That  can 
best  be  done  by  a  theological  seminary  which  has  broadened  its  cur- 
riculum to  give  such  training.  In  our  own  Divinity  School,  for  ex- 
ample, all  of  the  courses  in  religious  education  which  were  named 
above  as  electives  for  the  men  in  the  Pastoral  Service  group,  are 
required  of  men  who  graduate  in  the  Religious  Education  group. 

Must  Know  What  to  Teach 

(2)  But,  someone  may  answer,  all  of  these  courses  in  religious 
education  can  be  given  by  a  college  or  universi^  department    True; 
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but  wc  reply  that  the  men  in  training  for  the  teaching  nuniitiT  of  die 
churchet  need  other  coarsei  than  theie,  courses  which  are  only  given. 
as  a  rule,  in  theological  seminaries.  It  is  a  justified  criticism  of  much 
of  our  work  in  religions  education  that  it  concerns  itself  to  exdusivetjr 
with  methods— /xne  to  teach — that  it  sometimes  seems  in  danger  of  for- 
getting that  it  is  necessary  to  know  thoroughly  what  to  teach.  Tbe 
director  of  religious  education  who  is  qualified  to  be  the  teaching 
minister  of  the  church  which  he  serves  must  be  as  well  trained  in 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  from  the  standpoints  alike  of  history, 
literature  and  theology,  in  church  history,  in  Christian  doctrine,  and  in 
the  principles  of  Christian  worship  and  Christian  service,  as  the  preach- 
ing minister  and  pastor.  Such  training  can  only  be  secured,  as  matters 
now  are,  in  theological  seminaries.  And  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the 
matter  can  ever  be  much  different,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  colleges  must 
give  courses  of  college  grade,  and  that  the  graduate  schocd  of  ft 
university  is  not  interested  in  professional  training,  but  in  research 
and  in  the  making  of  scholars.  For  courses  in  these  fields  that  are 
both  graduate  in  grade  and  professional  in  aim  and  spirit,  we  must 
look  to  the  theological  seminary. 

(3)  Finally,  it  means  much  for  the  future  of  the  church  that  the 
men  who  are  entering  its  pastoral  service  and  those  who  are  entering 
its  teaching  service  should  be  trained  in  one  and  the  same  school,  and 
take,  in  some  lines,  the  same  courses.  It  will  help  each  to  noderstand 
and  appreciate  the  other's  work.  It  will  help  the  preacher  and  pastor 
to  make  his  work  more  genuinely  educational,  and  the  director  of 
religious  education  to  be  a  real  evangelist  And  in  those  chordtes 
where  the  two  men  are  called  to  work  together,  it  will  render  easier 
their  sympathetic  cooperation. 

Prerequisite  Courses  Basic  to  the  Seminary 
Curriculum  in  Religious  Education 

J.  B.  BentlcT 

Profttsor  of  RtKgious  Education,  Uxff  School  of  Thtology, 
Denver,  Colorado. 
XjTINISTERS  are  educators  in  religion  and  must  know  the  function 
J-'i-  purpose  and  objectives  of  religion  in  interpreting  ethical  values. 
Social  science  has  asserted  the  demand  for  a  sane  and  efficient  demo- 
cracy in  which  must  be  fused  the  professional  temper  and  the  devoted 
■piriL 
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A  scientific  knowledge  of  both  content  and  metiwd  is  being  de- 
manded of  every  profusion  and  the  day  is  at  band  when  vocational 
training  is  in  increasing  demand  of  the  seminary  graduate.  This 
obviously  points  to  a  reorganization  of  the  curriculum  of  the  theologiatl 
seminary. 

It  is  a  common  custom  for  the  schools  to  blame  the  preceding  stage 
for  any  apparent  failures  based  on  tack  of  knowledge,  when  in  fact 
the  tchocdmeo  are  not  at  fault  but  the  system.  Men  are  entering  law, 
medical  and  kindred  courses  having  had  pre-legal  and  pre-medical 
training.  It  is  equally  important  that  the  minister  should  have  pre- 
divinity  training.  Truly  we  have  our  traditional  and  time  honored 
B.  A.  degree  as  a  prerequisite  to  the  much  coveted  B.  D.  degree  in 
our  standard  institutions.  Vocational  tests  will  prepare  the  college 
student  for  his  work  in  divinity  as  along  other  chosen  lines. 

The  divinity  degree  is  a  profesrional  distinction,  akin  to  medicine, 
law  and  smilar  studies.  Its  courses,  many  of  which  are  cultural, 
must  be  supplemented  by  professional  studies  tliat  will  fit  the  student 
for  a  well  balanced  vocational  career.  It  is  to  be  r^retted  that 
many  of  our  theological  schools  offer  a  curriculum  remote  from  reali^, 
still  insisting  that  books  must  be  known  before  people.  This  is  an 
abuse  of  the  domestic  spirit  of  the  times,  when  social  groupings  in  their 
biological  and  psychological  significance  must  be  known  in  order  to 
effect  the  salvation  of  men. 

Democracy  means  that  no  man  has  a  right  to  be  master  of  any  man 
but  himself.  If  a  man  controls  another  man  it  is  because  the  other 
tnan  is  weaker  and  must  needs  rely  on  the  stronger.  Moreover,  moral 
factors  are  indispensable  to  the  welfare  of  a  democracy  in  order  to 
develop  mind  and  conduct  As  these  gain  in  control,  democracy 
springs  spontaneously,  for  a  democracy  of  unintelligent,  unmoral 
citizens  is  impossible.  Democracy  then  needs  religion  or  it  cannot 
survive.  It  is  of  no  avail  whether  the  theological  student  be  pros- 
pective  pastor  or  priest;  it  does  not  matter  whether  he  be  a  con- 
firmed high  or  low  chnrdiman.  Catholic  or  Protestant,  for  in  the 
final  analysis  it  is  the  attitude  that  counts.  If  this  attitude  touches 
lif^  ceremonies  or  lack  of  ceremonies  matter  not,  for  strength  or 
weakness  are,  not  manifested  in  the  churchman's  creed  or  the  evan- 
gelical's prayer,  but  in  the  temper  of  life  and  conduct.  Do  the  semin- 
aries adequately  prepare  men  for  this  outstanding  task?  To  deny  this 
would  be  folly,  to  doubt  might  be  wise. 
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Can  Wb  Tkaik  Ministiss  in  Coluse? 

Could  ministers  be  just  as  well  trained  in  the  college  and  thus 
avoid  the  expense  of  time  and  energy  expended  in  the  seminary?  There 
are  those  who  would  answer  this  in  the  affirmative.  We  must  reply 
that  if  the  seminary  remains  a  sanctum  sanctorum  of  ancient  disci- 
plines, then  it  is  merely  cumbering  the  ground  at  a  time  when  the 
workmen  of  like  are  demanding  fruitage  from  every  vine.  Fortunately 
there  are  new  signs  resulting  in  the  reorganisation  of  the  seminary 
curriculum. 

The  theological  seminary  is  in  a  period  of  transition.  Witness 
the  adoption  of  new  professional  courses  in  the  modem  school,  with 
its  emphasis  on  training,  clinic,  laboratory,  viz.,  religious  education, 
with  its  emphaui  on  method,  the  church  and  the  social  order;  missions; 
rural  church.  Yet  some  of  our  seminaries,  and  regretably  those  of  \oag 
standing,  have  not  wholly  modernised  in  this  respect  Some  of  otir 
time  honored  institutions  have  no  department  of  religious  education, 
or  they  combine  it  with  a  more  or  less  unrelated  department.  In  the 
judgment  of  the  writer  religious  education  must  stand  on  its  own 
feet  and  be  clothed  in  its  own  garments,  otherwise  this  vocational 
emphasis  must  pass  either  to  the  college  or  separate  schools  of  reli- 
gious pedagogy  affiliated  with  theological  seminaries.  I  am  not  here 
contending  that  separate  schools  should  not  exist  for  the  training 
of  directors  of  religious  education,  social  workers  and  the  like,  but  1 
am  pleading  that  the  average  minister  shall  have  the  opportunity  of 
being  trained  in  religious  education,  just  as  he  is  trained  in  practical 
theology,  inasmuch  as  the  minister  has  now  a  wider  functiim  than 
merely  preaching  and  pastoral  oversight  of  the  parish.  He  has  a 
distinct  obligation  to  the  religious  educational  demands  of  his  schools 
and  should  be  trained  in  this  aspect  of  his  work  alsa  If  this  is  not 
done  he  may  become  a  liability  rather  than  an  asset  to  the  extended 
work  of  the  modern  church. 

The  theological  curriculum  throughout  may  legitimately  demand 
prerequisite  courses  to  its  disciplines,  e.  g.,  languages  basic  to  biblical 
interpretation.  I  do  not  see  why  church  history  should  not  be  given 
in  the  college  as  a  prelude  to  doctrine  and  systematic  theology.  Our 
concem  here  is,  however,  with  religious  education.  The  professor  of 
religions  education  must  know  the  fields  of  biology,  psychology  and 
sociology  and  have  also  philosophic  insist.  It  is  equally  true  there- 
fore that  the  student  in  religious  education  shall  have  read  along  diese 
sciences  before  entering  the  seminary  department  of  rel^oos  e 
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In  an  increasing  sense  the  minister  is  a  teacher,  a  teacher  of  teachers 
within  the  church  ichool,  whose  sole  objective  it  to  lead  the  children 
into  righteous  living.  Suppose  the  seminary  graduate,  who  is  a  geniui 
in  Gredc  syntax  and  a  muter  o(  Semitics  and  ignorant  of  the  theory 
and  practice  of  religious  edncation,  be  called  to  a  church  with  a  well 
developed  educational  program,  can  you  imagine  a  greater  professional 
calamity?  A  modem  theological  seminary  with  a  department  of  reli- 
gious education  then  has  the  right  to  ask  concerning  the  student's 
preparation  in  sciences  basic  to  the  department,  vii..  psychology  and 
education,  biology,  sociology.  A  brief  summary  of  requiremcnti  of 
the  rc-organised  Theological  Seminary  curriculum  may  be  considered 
from  the  following: 

1.  Traditional  disciplines  that  have  been  age-long  required,  roust 

be  proportionately  reduced  to  meet  the  specific  demands 
dictated  by  the  case  in  point. 

2.  Newer  disciplines,  such  as  religious  education,  Chrijtiao  Soci- 

ology, Missions,  must  take  their  places  with  Old  and  New 
Testament  studies,  and  be  equally  recognised. 

3.  The  group  elective  system,  in  the  demands  of  the  diversified 

service  must  be  met  by  definite  professional  training  for 
specific  emphases  under  major  instructors,  who  in  terms 
become  "faculty  advisors." 

4.  The  specialisation  will  include  clinical  and  laboratory  facilities 

and  learning  through  self-interested  professional  activity, 
research  and  experimentation,  with  Its  evaluation  and  tabula- 
tion  of  results  in  survey,  charts,  graphs,  etc 

Basic  Causes  fob  Religious  Ediication 
For  religious  education  we  shall  therefore  require  that  the  student 
have  had  basic  courses  in  1.  General  psychology,  with  a  knowledge 
of  biology  and  the  methods  of  scientific  experimentation.  2.  Genetic 
psychology,  with  its  meaning  and  emphasis  on  childhood  and  adoles- 
cence, 3.  The  theory  and  history  of  education.  4.  Introductory  courses 
in  sociology  and  the  philosophy  of  human  conduct,  both  of  which,  make 
their  contribution  to  the  psychological  principles  of  moral  and  reli- 
gious education.  If  religious  edncation  cannot  command  these  pre- 
requisites there  is  a  danger  that  the  department  will  be  reduced  to 
college  grade.  With  this  piece  of  educational  machinery  the  department 
can  do  work  on  par  with  advanced  studies  in  standard  institutions. 

Much  would  be  gained  by  this  scientific  preparation  and  nothing 
would  be  lost  for  the  study  of  psychology  is  indispensable  to  a  knowl- 
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edge  of  homan  bdiavwr  and  it  joat  u  lacred  m  tbt  devodooal  nmA- 
inc  of  Pwltni  or  Johamioe  literature,  for  tnry  indiTidual  with  wbom 
tite  minitter  dealt,  hat  a  bicdogical,  tocial  and  radal  hittorr  funda- 
nental  to  the  tmderitanding  of  hnnum  nature. 

Religious  education  then  looks  to  ptydiolagr,  pedagogr  and 
sociology  for  its  method  and  to  the  Bible  and  Ufe  for  its  contoit 

The  Curriculum  of  Religious  Education 
in  the  College 

Normta  E.  Richardson 
TN  THE  year  1866,  John  H.  Vincent  acc^ted  an  invitation  to  attend 
''  a  Sunday  school  institute  in  Evanttoa,  lU.  The  committee  oo 
arrangements  was  composed  of  r^retentativea  of  Northweatem  Uni- 
TCrtity,  Garrett  Biblical  laititute,  Northwestern  Female  College,  and  the 
U.  E,  Sunday  school  of  Eranston.  Immediately  following  this  insti- 
tnte  Mr.  Vincent  delivered  a  lecture  on  the  subject  The  Dirine  Ongin 
of  Scripture"  which  lecture  given  in  the  Female  College  cddrrated 
die  inauguration  of  what  was  called  the  Sunday  school  nonnal  depart- 
inenL  About  sixty  young  ladies  r^ttered  for  work  under  the  leader- 
■hip  of  Professor  Bugbee,  president  of  the  college.* 

In  commenting  upon  this  hittoric  oocation,  Mr.  Vincent  stated, 
(Sunday  School  Journal,  November  1866}  "The  inttitnte  at  Evantton 
was  the  first  of  its  kind  ever  held.  The  tutpenaion  of  exerdtes  in  the 
universi^,  college,  and  institute,  the  presence  of  students  and  their 
profesiort,  the  inauguration  of  a  regular  Sunday  school  teachers' 
normal  course  in  the  Female  College,  all  these  features  mark  a  new  era 
in  the  great  Sunday  acbocJ  work.  The  standard  is  being  elevated. 
The  energy  and  talent  of  the  church  are  concentrating  tq>aa  a  mighty 
iqipliance.  The  coming  men  and  women  are  prqiaring  to  give  it  an 
intelligent  and  hearty  support  Let  us  take  courage  and  go  forward. 
The  whole  church  must  be  identified  with  the  Sunday  tcbool;  and  as 
the  educational  department  of  the  church,  let  it  command  our  best 
talent  and  our  united  effortt."  Forty-six  years  elapsed,  however,  before 
Garrett  Biblical  Institute  installed  a  chair  of  religious  education  and 
more  than  half  a  century,  before  Northwestern  Universi^,  including 
the  Female  College,  took  similar  actioo. 

The  vision  of  Bishop  Vmccnt  and  of  President  Bugbee  is  finally 
being  realised,  however,  on  an  extensive  scale.    In  the  academic  year 
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1919-20,  there  was  a  total  of  748  semeater  hoors  of  Bible  o£Fered  in  the 
42  colleges  (includinR  two  seminarie*)  for  white  itudents  in  a  ungle 
denominatioa  (M.  E.).  During  the  same  jrear,  there  was  offered  in 
these  same  colleges  810  semester  hours  in  education;  554  in  pfTchologr; 
143  in  philosophy  of  religion;  and  154  in  religions  education.  During 
the  sacceeding  18  mtmlhs,  nine  new  inttitutions  within  this  single 
denomination  began  to  offer  courses  in  religious  education— the  total 
number  of  semester  hours  being  375  instead  of  154.  In  December, 
1921,  there  were  1052  students  registered  in  these  courses  and  a  total 
of  4270  students  enrolled  in  Bible  and  religious  education. 

Religious  education  now  faces  a  very  practical  problem  of  making 
a  place  for  itself  among  the  accredited  departments  in  our  American 
colleges.  The  success  of  the  movement  depends  in  no  small  degree 
upon  the  successful  and  early  solution  of  this  problem.  Many  church 
colleges  and  some  state  institutions  are  establiihing  departmenu  of 
religious  education.  But  the  men  and  women  who  have  bea  appointed 
to  give  instruction  in  them  almost  without  exception  face  critical  local 
situations.  The  "casualties"  during  the  past  year  have  been  numerous. 
Some  of  the  most  acute  of  these  difficulties  and  embarrassments  center 
in  the  curriculum. 

When  a  professor  is  asked  to  teach  history,  science,  literature,  or 
philosophy,  it  is  relatively  easy  for  him  to  find  six  or  sixteen  accredited 
textbooks  which  have  been  prepared  to  meet  his  need.  His  problem 
is  one  of  appraising  available  texts.  Generations  of  experience,  of 
experimentation,  of  practice  in  teaching  his  particular  subject  are  re- 
fiected  in  these  volumes.  He  cannot  go  far  astray.  In  many  instances 
he  selects  the  text  with  which,  as  a  student,  he  had  come  to  be  intelli- 
gently familiar.  He  chooses  the  books  to  be  used  in  collateral  reading 
from  a  similarly  large  list.  A  special  technique  for  teaching  in  his 
particular  field  has  been  developed.  His  colleagues  have  all  studied  his 
subject  more  or  less  in  their  own  college  training.  They  have  no 
apprehensions  concerning  the  existence  of  an  adequate  and  accredited 
body  of  material  to  serve  the  requirements  of  academic  procedure. 
Probably  he  has  been  call^  to  carry  on  the  work  of  a  department  that 
had  been  established  before  he  was  bom.  He  is  welcomed  at  once  as 
"one  of  the  regular  fellows."  One  of  his  greatest  embarrassments  is 
the  necessity  of  familiarizing  himself  with  the  wealth  of  new  literature 
available  in  his  particular  field. 
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Available  Text  Books  Not  Nuhekous 

Bnt  when  a  professor  ii  called  upon  to  inaugurate  a  department  of 
religious  education,  he  has  relatively  few  precedents  to  guide  him  in  the 
■election  and  organizatioa  of  hb  courses.  The  available  texts  that  can 
be  used  are  few.  Me  faces  the  temptation  of  using  books  prepared  for 
promotional  purposes  or  intended  to  meet  the  needs  of  denomitiatkmal 
teachers— training  propaganda.  His  subject  is  one  that  in  some  nujor 
aspects,  does  not  easily  lend  itself  to  scientific  procedure  as  interpreted 
by  those  who  work  in  the  field  of  natural  science.  He  must  depend 
very  largely  upon  the  literature  that  bas  been  created  in  the  general 
lidd  of  education— a  subject  still  nnder  sutpidon  by  academidaos  of 
the  old  school.  When  he  turns  to  the  psychology  of  religion  for  other 
materia],  again  he  faces  the  embarrassment  of  widely  conflicting 
theories,  standards,  and  technique.  In  the  development  of  his  courses, 
he  must  be  absolutely  true  to  a  theory  of  ultimate  reality  and  ultimate 
values  which  quickens  and  nourishes  a  living  faith  in  God  and  in  the 
supremacy  of  moral  idealism.  His  maintenance  of  such  a  philosophical 
background  may  or  may  not  be  in  harmony  virith  the  position  taken  by 
his  colleagues  of  the  department  of  philosophy.  Furthermore,  he  must 
be  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  application  of  the  principles  of  the 
historical  and  literary  criticism  of  the  Bible  and  to  all  other  curriculum 
materials,  though  the  organization  of  his  department  may  be  such  as 
to  prevent  his  giving  any  strictly  biblical  courses. 

Br  no  means  the  least  of  his  practical  difficulties  arises  from  the 
fact  that  the  students  who  enroll  in  his  courses  are  possessed  of  strcng 
service  motives.  They  have  a  practical  or  a  professional  interest  that 
cannot  and  should  not  be  ignored.  They  do  not  elect  these  courses 
merely  because  of  the  cultural  and  disciplinary  values  which  they  con- 
tain. Supervised  field  or  laboratory  work  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
curriculum  of  this  department  But  how  can  such  work  be  carried  on 
successfully  without  his  laying  himself  open  to  the  charge  of  stressing 
professional  rather  than  purely  academic  values?  And  how  can  he 
develop  a  system  of  laboratories,  knowing  as  he  does,  that  practice 
work  must  not  be  contioed  to  the  hopelessly  limited  program  of  the 
Sunday  school?  And  how  easy  it  is  for  bis  colleagues  whose  labora- 
tories are  located  in  the  corner  basement  room  of  the  science  building 
to  misunderstand  the  publicity  aspect  of  his  experiments  in  commtmity 
or  wedcHJay  programs  of  religious  education  I  His  field  woric  mutt  be 
done  in  the  open  where  his  failures  as  wdl  as  his  successes  are  known 
toaU. 
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There  is  particular  need  that  the  curricnliim  of  religions  edncation 
in  the  colleges  be  shaiplr  defined  and  delimited.  The  popular  um  of 
the  terms  including  aa  it  does  missionary  edncation,  Bible,  genetic 
psTcbology,  history  of  education,  social  service,  moral  education,  chorcb 
history,  ciTics  and  ethics,  is  a  constant  source  of  embarrassment  Very 
dose  correlation  between  the  curriculam  of  this  department  and  of 
other  departments  at  such  points  as  the  religions  motive  in  English 
literature,  the  literary  and  historical  study  of  the  Bible,  philosophy  and 
psychology  of  religion,  history  of  education,  comparative  and  historical 
studies  of  religions,  the  expansion  of  Christianity,  the  social  program 
of  the  church,  educational  and  social  surveys,  educational  administra- 
tion, physical  education  and  recreational  leadership.  Christian  ethics, 
and  principles  of  education,  is  imperative.  In  both  materials  and 
methods,  the  currtculiun  of  religious  education  is  vitally  and  closely 
related  to  other  phases  of  the  college  curriculum.  It  was  once  said 
of  a  certain  individual  who  was  woefully  crude  and  brutal  in  "aldng 
his  social  contacts  that  he  lacked  antennae.  One  of  the  primary 
requisites  of  a  department  of  religious  education  b  that  of  academic 

Colonial  Colleges  Founded  ok  Reugion 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  religious  education  was  the  chief  motive 
in  the  founding  of  Harvard  (1636),  William  and  Mary  (1693),  Yale 
(1711),  Kings  College  (Columbia,  1754)  and  all  other  colonial  collies 
and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  hundreds  of  denominational  colleges 
are  maintained  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  a  religious 
atmosphere  for  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  particularly  in  view  of 
desperate  need  that  the  moral  and  religions  life  of  the  nation  be  brought 
up  onto  as  high  a  plane  of  efficiency  as  is  the  commercial,  agricultural, 
and  industrial  life  of  the  nation,  the  departments  of  religious  education 
ought  not  to  be  subjected  to  embarrassment  in  the  organization  and 
administration  of  their  curricula.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  very 
importance  of  these  courses  should  suggest  the  greatest  of  care  in  the 
selection  and  organization  of  the  materials  for  these  courses. 

The  following  principles  should  be  observed  in  the  selection,  or- 
ganiiation,  and  administration  of  the  curriculum  of  religious  educadon 
in  the  college: 

1.  Wherever  resources  will  permit,  there  should  be  offered  an 
undergraduate  major  to  consist  of  24  semester  hours  and  a  minor,  to 
consist  of  not  less  than  9  semester  hours. 

2.  With  die  exception  of  seminars,  no  courses  sbotitd  be  kffered 
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which  carry  less  than  three  semester  hours  of  credit    One  and  two 
hour  courses  should  be  avoided. 

2.    For  the  purpose  of  organization  of  the  courses^  the  subject 
should  be  divided  into  five  distinct  aspects,  as  follows: 

(1)  Principles    of    relif^ons   education    (including   philosophy, 

history  and  introduction  to  study  of  religious  education). 

(2)  Psychology  of    religious   education    (including  genetics   of 

religious  experience,  childhood  and  adolescent  psychology, 
psychology  of  religion,  psychology  of  conduct,  religious 
educational  psychology,  nature  of  Christian  religious 
experience). 

(3)  Materials  of  religious  education  (including  Bible,  curricu- 

lum of  religious  education). 

(4)  Method  in  teaching  religion   (including  elementary,  secon- 

dary, adult  method  and  special  method,  story-telling, 
hand  or  project  work,  method  in  teaching  missions,  recre- 
ational and  social  leadership). 

(5)  Organization  and  administration    (including  national  pro- 

gram, supervision  of  field  work). 
4.  It  is  the  judgment  of  the  writer  that  in  making  up  the  24 
semester  hours  for  an  imdergraduate  major,  18  should  be  required  and 
should  be  selected  from  not  less  than  three  of  the  above  five  divisions, 
one  of  the  three  being  materials  of  religious  education.  The  remaining 
six  hours  may  well  be  elected  from  these  three,  or  from  the  other  two 
divisions.    The  following  distribation  of  hours  is  si^^gested. 

(1)  Principles    6  hours 

(2)  Psychology   6  hours 

(3)  Materials  (including  Bible) 6  hours 

(4)  Method 3  hours 

(5)  Organization  and  Administration 3  hours 

An  ideal  undergraduate  major  might  be  constituted  as  follows: 

Introduction  to  the  study  of  religious  education... 3  hours 

Bible  (N.  T.  3  hours,  O.  T.  3  hours) 6  hours 

History  of  religious  education 3  hours 

Genetics  of  religious  experience  (childhood  3  hours, 

Adol,  3  hours)  6  hours 

Method  in  teaching  religion 3  hours 

Organisation  and  administration 3  hours 

Such  a  course  presupposes  that  the  student  has  had  an  introductory 
course  in  psychology  based  upon  dynamic  or  synthetic  theory  of  mind. 
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5.  ConrMi  in  method,  both  seneral  mnd  q)ecial,  as  fu-  as  posiible 
•honld  have  correlated  with  them  both  observation  and  practice  work 
tnperviaed  by  the  professor  having  charge  of  the  classroom  work. 

6.  This  correUted  and  tnpervised  field  work  should  be  conducted 
m  accordance  with  the  following  principles: 

(1)  All  field  work  shonld  be  vital  and  constructive  from  the 

standpoint  of  the  local  school  in  which  it  is  done.  It  ii 
not  merely  practice  work  for  inexperienced  students.  It 
must  be  an  integral  part  of  the  program  of  the  loca/ 

(2)  Such  field  work  should  be  done  in  typical  situations.    As 

far  u  possible  these  sitnationt  should  reveal  the  actual 
conditions  under  which  ordinary  programs  of  religions 
education  are  carried  out. 

(3)  If  possible  this  supervised  practice  work  should  be  so  con- 

centrated as  to  constitute  a  demonstration  center  where 
all  phases  of  a  comprehensive  and  successful  program 
can  be  observed. 

(4)  Supervised  observation  should  precede  supervised  practice 

work. 

7.  Experience  has  revealed  the  fact  that  it  is  relatively  easy  for 
undergraduate  students  who  specialiie  In  religious  education  to  acquire 
a  formal  mastery  of  technique  and  to  develop  a  professionalized  atti- 
tude without  being  mastered  by  a  motive  of  self-sacrificing  service  and 
of  downright  loyalty  to  the  cause  of  religions  education.  If  the  curri- 
cnlnm  leaves  a  student  either  unwilling  or  unfit  to  work  btelligently 
and  constructively  except  under  perfectly  ideal  conditions,  it  is  funda- 
mentally defective.  To  awaken  a  spirit  of  vicariousness,  of  resource- 
fulness  bom  of  a  passion  for  service  is  as  important  as  to  impart  use- 
ful information  or  to  help  in  the  acquiring  of  a  mastery  of  the 
technique  of  teaching. 


If  half  tones  of  apeakera  at  conveationi  are  made  of 
uniform  ^ze  and  screen  better  resnlta  will  be  obtained  on 
convention  poatera  and  printed  matter.  See  on  page  467 
Kiggested  specifications  for  cnta. 
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Standards  of  Requirements  for  Directcn:s  of 

Religious  Education  in  the 

Local  Quirch 

A.  J.  Wn.  Myn 

Hartford  School  of  Pedagogy 
np  HOSE  wbo  are  in  close  contact  with  the  work  of  director  id  the 
^  local  church  can  appreciate  how  great  are  its  demands.  The  con- 
tacts are  so  personal,  the  influence  so  immediately  effective  in  the  lirea 
of  the  pupils,  that  one  feds  the  director  should  be  all-wise.  When 
the  formal  religious  education  of  the  children,  youth  and  adults  of  a 
coranninity  is  in  one's  charge  it  means,  practically,  that  the  future  of 
the  local  church  and  community  is  in  one's  hands.  The  opportunity 
and  responsibility  is  tremendous.  One  cries  out  "Who  is  sufficient  for 
these  things?" 

It  is  quite  evident  that  the  very  best  educational  theory  and  practice 
■honid  be  employed  in  religions  education  where  the  issues  are  more 
important  than  in  any  other  6eld ;  that  the  individual  pupil  should  be 
known  and  understood  even  more  thoroughly  than  in  any  other  work; 
that  the  whole  content  of  the  materials  available  should  be  thorotigfaly 
mastered  so  that  only  the  best  should  be  used  for  each  group ;  that  the 
principles  of  economics  and  sociology  should  be  so  understood  that 
the  finest  skill  should  be  manifested  in  dealing  with  human  situations ; 
that  one  should  so  grasp  the  inwardness  of  the  life  and  teaching  of 
Jesus  that  at  no  period  in  the  developing  life  should  anything  be  taught 
that  would  lead  astray  or  that  anything  should  be  omitted  that  would 
promote  the  fnllest  life  of  fellowship  with  God.  With  these  things  in 
mind  every  director  would  say  that  the  first  principle  is  this:  the 
director  should  have  the  best  preparation  that  is  possible  for  him  to 
secure.  And  when  one  speaks  of  directors  he,  of  course,  tbhiks  of 
women  as  well  as  of  men  for  here  is  one  of  the  finest  profestitmal 
opportunities  open  to  women  anywhere. 

The  Fkdp£S81ohal  TlAlMtNe 

First,  Gcmsider  the  professional  training.  It  is  unthinkable  that  any 
chnrdi  would  employ  a  director  or  any  person  undertake  sacfa  a 
position  who  hu  not  had  thorough  training  in  the  actual  woilc  to  be 
done;  in  other  words,  strictly  professional  training  at  some  first  class 
•cbooi    Unfortunately,  while  this  is  accepted  in  medicine,  fngii»ffring 
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and  every  other  professional  vocation  it  has  not  yet  been  adopted  by 
the  church  and  church  people  in  this  more  significant,  critical  and 
far-reaching  enterprise.  Distinctly  professional  training  should  require 
two  full  years  as  a  minimum— preferably  three  years.  The  course, 
comprising  both  theory  and  practice,  would  naturally  include  as  much 
of  the  following  as  is  possible  in  this  time. 

The  Bible.  The  aim  would  be  to  appreciate  it;  to  study  it  his- 
torically and  scientifically;  to  discover  its  teaching  value  for  various 
grades ;  and  to  get  a  first  hand  knowledge  of  the  Ufe  and  teaching  of 
Jesus  and  consequently  of  the  religion  to  be  taught  Here  is  included 
the  study  of  the  Christian  religion  and  the  history  of  Christianity. 

The  principles  of  religious  education  and  of  teaching.  Not  only 
should  the  current  theories  of  the  science  of  education  and  of  the  art 
of  teaching  be  known  but  also  the  history  and  development  of  both. 
Story-telling  and  the  guidance  of  play  and  recreation  are  important  in 
all  education.  Since  religious  education  deals  with  persons  in  their 
relation  to  God,  and  in  social  situations  and  that  brotherhood  is  the 
relationship  it  teaches,  these  courses  on  principles  will  necessarily 
include,  not  as  something  added  but  as  an  integral  part,  both  worship, 
social  service  and  missions.  These  are  but  names  for  the  Christian 
attitude  to  God  and  to  people  near  at  hand  and  afar  off.  Obviously 
the  director  must  know  the  available  courses  or  materials  of  religious 
education  and  be  able  to  evaluate  them,  judging  critically  and  so  being 
able  to  select  the  best.  This  is  a  large  field  as  his  survey  must  include 
not  only  materials  for  the  Sunday  school  but  alto  for  the  week-day 
schools  of  religious  education,  missions  study,  social  service,  and  the 
programs  for  the  midweek  meeting  of  the  various  age  groups.  Little 
can  be  accomplished  without  organization,  and  little  can  be  done  with 
too  multiple  and  complex  organization.  Religious  education  no  longer 
thinks  of  this  in  terms  of  the  church  school  or  of  any  organization  or 
organizations.  It  thinks  in  terms  of  the  community  and  of  the  natural 
groups,  particularly  age  groups,  within  it.  Simplification  and  unifica- 
tion is  clearly  one  of  the  present  needs,  and  this  entails  a  thorough 
grasp  of  the  underlying  principles  and  of  the  local  situatiotL  This 
survey  gives  the  best  idea  of  the  local  situation  so  its  technique  should 
be  understood. 

Psychology.  It  is  necessary  to  know  all  one  can  about  the  way 
persons  grow  and  develop  and  how  the  mind  works  using  the  term 
mind  in  its  inclusive  sense.  Then  this  knowledge  should  be  applied  to 
the  work  in  hand.  There  should  therefore  be  studies  in  genetic  and 
educational  psychology,  and  the  psychology  of  religion.     In  addition 
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the  director  ought  to  be  familiar  with  the  studies  in  the  care  of  the 
backward,  atypical  and  deficient;  and  in  menial  measurements. 

EeoHontict  and  Sociology.  The  director  will  be  much  better  able 
to  interpret  and  handle  situations  if  he  understands  the  principles  of 
economics  and  sociolt^cy,  the  methods  of  family  case  work  and  knows 
about  the  various  agencies  and  institutions  engaged  in  social  service 
and  community  betterment,  with  which  he  should  cooperate  and  not 
compete.  Intelligent  team  work  would  reduce  duplication  of  effort, 
overlapping,  and  neglect  of  need]'  fields ;  besides  bringing  a  more 
cordial  relationship  between  social  and  religious  organizations  to  the 
distinct  benefit  of  both. 

One  cannot  be  master  in  all  these  four  great  fields.  The  director 
ought  to  know  the  first  two  very  thoroughly  and  be  familiar  with 
and  at  home  in  the  others. 

The  Academic  Prepasatiok 

The  best  academic  preparation  for  the  professional  training  sug- 
gested above  is  a  full  arts  or  science  and  theological  course.  Indeed 
most  of  the  graduate  students  at  our  school— and  this  is  doubtless  the 
case  with  all  similar  uistitutions — are  brilliant  young  preacJiers  who 
have  had  several  years'  experience  in  the  ministry,  know  the  work 
from  that  point  of  view,  feel  the  inadequacy  of  merely  a  preaching 
program  and  are  determined  to  see  that  a  program  of  religious  educa- 
tion is  put  on  in  their  church.  But  this  is  too  much  to  set  up  as  a 
standard  at  this  time. 

Tliere  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  a  full  college  course  is  a  necessary 
preparation.  By  taking  psychology  and  courses  in  education  the  college 
course  will  prepare  more  distinctly  for  the  professional  course. 

A  good  normal  school  course  and  a  few  years'  teaching  makes  a 
very  satisfactory  preparation  where  candidates  with  the  college  coarse 
cannot  be  found.  The  fuller  professional  trainir^;  and  the  sympa- 
thetic, first  hand  contact  with  children  and  youth  gives  something 
which  compensates  to  considerable  extent  for  what  is  missed  by  failure 
to  have  a  college  course. 

At  the  present  time,  however,  while  the  college  course  ou^t  to 
be  kept  as  the  standard,  it  is  impossible  to  meet  the  demand  for  trained 
workers  if  this  is  rigidly  adhered  to.  In  the  meantime  it  is  necessary 
to  accept  students  of  the  right  personality  who  have  had  only  the 
normal  or  even  high  school  training.  It  is  an  open  secret  that  these, 
for  various  reasons  that  need  not  be  gone  into  here,  do  some  of  the 
finest  work  acc<Knpliihed  by  any  workers  in  religion.    While  holding 
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up  certain  academic  standards  rather  rigidly  it  should  be  frankly 
recognized  that  academic  training  and  education  are  not  synonymous 
terms  and  that  a  college  course  does  not  always  insure  that  conscien- 
tious devotion  to  duty  and  to  hard  study  and  thinking  that  are  so 
essential  to  success  in  this  as  in  other  fields. 

The  chief  weakness  of  the  director  who  has  not  had  an  adequate 
preparation  is  that  he  is  apt  to  come  sooner  to  the  end  of  his  resources. 
He  does  magnificent  work  for  a  few  years,  brings  his  school  up  to  a 
certain  point,  but  can  go  no  farther.  This  difficulty  can  be  met  in 
large  part  by  having  the  student  take  a  longer  course  in  the  profes- 
sional school  before  going  into  the  work  and  then  after  directing  for 
a  few  years  returning  for  one  or  two  years  more. 

Indeed  it  should  be  possible  for  all  engaged  in  educational  and 
religious  work  to  spend  some  time  at  college  every  few  years.  The 
Sabbatical  year,  with  salary,  should  be  guaranteed  toall  who  preach, 
direct,  and  teach. 

Religious  Education  in  Relation  to 
College  Departments 

Wm.  J.  Match 

RipoH  College 
(~^  the  proper  relation  which  college  departments  should  sustain  to 
^-^  each  other  there  are  plenty  of  a  priori  theories  and  idealized 
systems  of  mutual  helpfulness,  at  the  same  time  in  actual  practise  they 
all  go  their  several  ways  very  much  as  if  the  other  departments  did 

This  is  unavoidable  in  a  material  curriculum.  Each  course  has 
its  own  area  of  ground  to  cover  and  its  set  mass  of  information  to 
discover  to  the  student,  and  there  is  little  time  or  inclination  either  in 
teacher  or  pupil  to  meddle  with  other  departments.  Outside  the  mate- 
rial to  be  taught  and  the  conflicts  of  the  time  schedule  it  is  not  usual 
to  recognize  any  very  important  relations  between  departments.  But 
the  usual  is  not  necessarily  final. 

The  first  form  which  the  question  takes  would  be  this.  What  is 
there  in  a  college  on  which  to  base  a  relatedness  between  a  department 
of  religious  education  and  other  departments? 

One  possibility  occurs  in  the  broken-down  religious  traditions  of 
the  colleges.  It  is  remembered  that  they  were  founded  as  Christian 
colleges  and, 
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"You  may  break,  yon  may  shatter  the  vase  as  yon  will. 
The  scent  of  tbe  roses  will  cling  to  it  still." 
But  in  too  many  colleges  the  Christian  tradition  is  as  hard  to 
recognize  as  the  scent  of  the  roses  in  the  potsherds  of  the  ash-heap. 
To  the  old  pioneers  of  Christian  education  religious  education  in  our 
sense  was  an  unknown  concept  To  the  modern  religious  educationist 
with  hb  problem -project  methods,  and  his  I,  Q.'s,  the  evangel  of  Mary 
Lyon  and  Mark  Hopkins  and  Charles  G.  Finney  is  likewise  an  unknown 
concept.  The  old  Christian  tradition  of  the  colleges  will  have  to  be 
reconatrued  and  redirected  if  not  resurrected  before  it  can  become 
available  for  the  present  purpose.  It  will  need  another  Eiekiel  to 
prophecy  over  the  dry  bones,  and  say,  "Come  from  the  four  winds, 
O  breath,  and  breathe  upon  these  slain,  that  they  may  live."  There  are 
some  who  hope  that  the  day  of  miracles  is  not  wholly  past,  and  that 
even  this  consummation  is  worth  praying  for  and  working  toward. 
It  can  not  be  doubted  that  a  reconstructed  Christian  tradition  made 
regnant  in  the  life  of  the  colleges  would  become  a  true  solvent  of  the 
problem  of  religious  education,  and  would  lead  all  the  departments  to 
find  and  gladly  fill  their  places  in  a  religious  education  program  in 

There  'a  another  basis  of  relatedness  of  departments  which  is  very 
concretely  present  on  every  college  campus.  It  is  the  unitary  person- 
ality of  a  student.  Although  the  student  himself  may  not  understand 
it  very  well  he  is  there  present  for  the  purpose  of  getting  that  whole 
unitary  personality  trained  up  and  toned  up  and  tuned  up  to  an  all- 
round  high  state  of  social  efficiency.  It  is  not  an  additive  process,  nor 
merely  a  growth  process.  Division  of  labor  between  departments  in  a 
college  is  only  relative  and  partial.  The  main  manifold  task  belongs 
to  all  and  to  each.  That  task  is  to  promote  a  human  development 
which  is  as  many-sided  as  a  human  souL  One  does  it  through  history; 
another  uses  philosophy  as  his  main  instrument  to  do  the  same  thing; 
another  uses  the  Bible,  and  another  literature.  The  sameness  of  the 
common  task  is  of  far  more  significance  than  the  differences  of  the 
instruments  used. 

Concept  op  Christian  Education 

Another  basb  of  relatedness  in  college  departments  is  to  be  found 
in  the  objective  of  Christian  education  which  ought  to  be  well  under- 
stood and  magnified  in  all  such  institutions,  but  which  is  not  even 
ideally  defined  in  many  college  minds.  For  this  reason  it  seems  neces- 
sary to  take  time  to  define  the  concept  of  Christian  education,  as  dis- 
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tinguished  on  the  one  hand  from  religious  educatioo,  and  on  the  other 
hand,  from  a  general  or  technical  education  which  has  no  idea  or 
intention  of  being  Christian  or  non- Christian. 

A  Christian  education  is  not  different  from  any  other  education  in 
its  letters,  its  science,  or  its  arts.  It  is  not  different  in  the  distribution 
of  most  of  its  major  and  minor  subjects,  nor  in  its  specialized  tedmical 
aspects.  But  tt  should  be  different  in  several  very  important  respects. 
They  are  not  novelties  pleading  for  place  in  college  curricula.  They 
are  the  most  honored  and  andent  factors  in  the  college  education  of 
the  past  demanding  still  to  be  respected  and  fostered,  for  the  tendency 
is  of  late  to  let  them  be  crowded  out  by  so-called  practical  considera- 
tions. This  is  but  an  effort  to  analyze  and  name  the  distinguishing 
marks  of  that  type  of  training  and  culture  which  has  a  right  to  be 
called  Christian.  Three  of  them  will  be  sufficient  for  the  present 
purpose. 

First,  a  Christian  edtKation  ftirnishes  to  youth  an  adequate  philoso- 
phy of  life  and  of  the  world.  Every  one  has  a  philosophy  as  every 
one  has  a  language;  it  is  only  a  question  of  better  or  worse.  We  take 
great  pains  to  correct  the  language,  and  very  little  to  correct  the 
philosophy,  which  is  by  far  the  more  important  of  the  two.  Probably 
not  one-fifth  of  the  students  in  colleges  ever  study  philosophy,  and  but 
few  of  those  ever  connect  their  study  with  their  own  life  in  any  vital 
way.  The  inevitable  consequence  is  a  house  built  upon  the  sand,  and 
a  tragedy  sooner  or  later.  Between  the  utter  neglect  of  philosophy  by 
most  students,  and  the  mechanistic  philosophy  given  to  many  of  those 
who  do  study  the  subject,  the  Christian  character  of  the  college  world 
has  a  hard  time  to  withstand  the  storms  which  are  now  beating  on 
their  house. 

Second,  a  Christian  education  equips  youth  with  a  vocational 
motive  worthy  to  be  called  Christian.  The  tragedy  of  much  of  our 
American  life  is  that  it  has  no  vision  of  a  dominant  motive  for  the 
whole  work  of  life  higher  than  the  savage  or  the  animal.  So  many 
have  caught  that  vision,  and  the  means  of  imparting  it  are  so  many, 
that  it  seems  pitiful  that  college  life  roars  on  year  after  year  with  no 
more  effective  pedagogy  of  Christian  motives  and  ideals  than  we  now 
have. 

Third,  an  education  that  is  truly  Christian  provides  for  a  cultiva- 
tion of  an  appreciation  of  spiritual  values,  tt  takes  the  child  of 
nature  with  his  uncultivated  desires  and  wild  emotional  life,  and  sub- 
jects him  to  a  process  of  relining  and  culture,  which  enables  him 
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rationally  lo  reconstruct  his  scale  of  values  and  control  his  desires  and 
redirect  his  instincts  into  the  pursuit  of  real  and  abiding  values. 

Unite  Effort  of  All  Departments 

When  an  institution  and  all  the  people  in  it  conceive  the  main 
objective  of  that  institution  to  lie  in  those  directions,  the  insulation 
will  melt  away  from  the  departments  permitting  each  to  pour  all  the 
power  it  can  generate  in  one  united  current  of  transforming  energy 
into  the  soul  of  youth. 

Is  it  not  conceivable  that  college  departments  generally  under  the 
intlueace  of  modem  psychology  can  recognize  the  unity  of  the  stu- 
dent's personality,  and  the  commanding  objective  of  Christian  character, 
to  an  extent  which  shall  enable  them  to  reconstrue  and  reinstate  the 
ancient  tradition  of  Christian  education? 

Until  something  like  this  is  accomplished  at  least  for  the  students 
who  are  in  the  department  of  religious  education  it  is  hopeless  for  that 
department  to  accomplish  anything  for  them  really  worth  while. 
Religious  education  courses  elected  by  persons  whose  religious  knowl- 
edge and  experience  is  of  the  conventional  and  formal  type  can  never 
hope  to  be  more  than  a  threshing  of  chafi.  Every  student  needs  as  a 
foundation  course  in  addition  to  the  psychology,  pedagogy  and  soci- 
ology a  serious  and  comprehensive  instruction  in  the  Christian  religion 
as  it  is  b«ng  interpreted  in  the  books  of  the  day  by  such  modem- 
minded  men  as  H.  C  King,  R.  L.  Swain,  C.  A.  EUwood.  W.  H.  P. 
Faunce,  and  H.  F.  Rail.  Until  such  a  course  has  been  actually  tried 
one  can  hardly  appreciate  the  force  with  which  it  grips  the  imagina- 
tion and  transforms  the  ideals  of  ordinary  students.  It  is  through 
such  material  that  the  best  correlations  may  be  had  with  work  in 
Bible,  philosophy,  sociology,  history  and  literature.  But  this  can  not 
happen  until  a  student  has  had  time  to  live  himself  into  the  new 
religious  material  and  feel  the  pressure  of  its  problems.  It  is  in 
answer  to  his  newly  felt  need  that  he  takes  up  with  avidity  the  per* 
tinent  material  in  other   fields. 

The  fundamental  need  of  such  a  grounding  in  the  Christian  religion 
itself  before  special  subjects  in  religious  education  can  be  handled, 
makes  it  desirable  that  new  college  departments  should  be  organized, 
developed,  and  named,  not  as  a  department  of  religious  education,  but 
as  a  department  of  religion.  The  broader  term  is  needed  not  only  to 
give  the  subject  its  proper  rank  along  side  of  history,  mathematics  and 
philosophy,  but  also  to  place  it  in  its  right  light  and  proportions  before 
the  imagination  of  the  student  and  the  public 
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When  a  department  of  religion  is  broadly  organized  and  equipped 
it  will  not  only  offer  instruction  in  the  Christian  religion  and  in  all 
the  subjects  in  religious  education,  but  also  in  the  Bible.  Incidental 
use  of  the  Bible  will  be  made  in  the  departments  of  literature,  history, 
and  language,  but  whole  courses  in  the  Bible  can  not  be  justified  except 
as  studies  in  religion.  Instruction  in  the  Bible  is  therefore  in  the 
department  of  religion  and  is  supervised  by  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment of  religion  to  as  to  contribute  to  the  results  and  support  the 
plans  of  that  department. 

Of  course  a  knowledge  of  the  Bible  is  necessary  for  the  Hebrew 
background  of  Christianity,  for  the  faith  and  ideas  of  the  prophets, 
tor  the  Hebrew  poetry  and  wisdom,  for  the  Bible  personages  and 
incidents,  for  the  story  and  teaching  of  Jesus  and  the  founding  of  the 
Christian  church.  But  most  of  this  is  priroary  and  secondary  work 
and  not  college  work.  In  the  present  low  state  of  knowledge  of  this 
kind  it  may  be  justified  to  offer  courses  of  this  character  in  college, 
but  only  as  a  temporary  and  undesirable  make-shift.  Mere  knowledge  of 
the  Bible  for  its  own  sake,  like  any  other  knowledge,  is  not  worth  much. 
The  real  ends  sought  must  justify  themselves  from  the  viewpoint  of 
life's  values,  and  then  the  Bible  becomes  available  as  a  means  to  those 
ends. 

After  the  informational  content  of  the  Bible  referred  to  just  now, 
It  should  fall  to  the  college  to  teach  the  character,  interpretation,  and 
use  of  the  Bible.  Its  character  as  a  historical  product  gives  it  vastly 
increased  value  in  the  student  mind.  Its  interpretation,  as  an  expres- 
sion of  the  historical  religious  life  of  a  particular  people  rather  than 
as  a  law  book  for  us,  establishes  confidence  and  respect  in  the  modem 
mind.  Its  use  to  us  as  a  means  of  revealing  to  us  the  nature  of  our 
own  needs  and  as  a  guide  to  the  satisfying  of  those  needs  makes  it 
grow  more  precious  with  increasing  experience;  and  without  such 
experience  the  esteem  for  it  is  sure  to  be  more  or  less  artificial. 

The  head  of  the  department  of  religious  education  is  likely  to  sense 
the  futility  of  ordinary  informational  courses  in  the  Bible  on  the 
assumption  that  it  is  a  thing  by  itself.  He  will  endeavor  rather  to 
plan  courses  with  a  view  to  having  them  function  in  modifying  the 
conduct  and  ideals  of  life.  Only  such  courses  can  become  contributory 
to  college  work  in  religious  education,  and  only  such  courses  can 
justify  their  place  in  a  college  curriculum. 

It  may  be  added  that  such  a  relation  with  the  work  in  religion  can 
give  a  meaning  and  value  to  the  courses  in  Bible,  whereas  given 
independently  it  is  very  hard  to  keep  them  from  becomii^  perfunctory 
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and  fornuL  Religion  famishes  the  true  and  needed  motivation  for 
the  Bible  work,  and  any  study  which  is  lacking  in  such  motivation  is 
*nre  to  become  irksome,  unless  in  the  hands  of  an  extraordinary 
tttcher  some  special  motivation  is  provided. 

The  department  of  philosophy  is  distinct  and  mutt  remain  lo,  but 
the  work  which  it  does  in  a  college  is  of  first  class  importance  to  the 
department  of  religion.  The  most  deplorable  poverty  in  America  todajr 
b  the  utter  lack  of  a  philosophy  of  life.  It  is  a  needless  lack,  but  a 
«ry  real  one.  There  is  at  present  no  adequate  equipment  for  a  remedy. 
However,  if  the  Christian  religion  can  win  its  proper  place  in  the  life 
and  the  curriculum  of  the  colleges,  the  lack  of  philosophy  will  become 
obvious,  and  it  will  then  be  possible  to  remedy  the  defect 

ViEWFOINTS  OF  COLLSCB  STUDENTS 

Certain  viewpoints  ought  to  be  well  established  in  the  thmking  of 
every  student  in  a  modem  college.  A  few  of  those  viewpoints  may 
be  indicated  by  familiar  phrases,  most  of  which  will  carry  their  own 
meaning  if  only  named.  They  are  such  as,  An  Open  World,  instead 
of  the  discarded  dosed-world  conception;  the  vital  versus  the  mechan- 
ical philosophy  of  nature;  the  purposive  versus  the  extreme  behaviorist 
interpretation  of  mind ;  a  progressive  versus  a  static  social  and  ethical 
ideal;  a  religion  of  action  and  service  versus  a  religion  of  acquisitions. 

These  are  mostly  matters  of  fundamental  philosophy  and  it  belongs 
to  the  department  of  philosophy  to  furnish  students  with  these  per- 
sonal viewpoints.  The  department  of  religion  desires  all  its  members 
to  have  them,  and  will  send  them  to  the  department  of  philosophy  to 
get  them,  if  local  conditions  do  not  render  that  policy  absurd. 

In  return  for  this  service  the  department  of  religion  with  its  spirit- 
ual idealism  can  furnish  a  motivation  for  the  study  of  philosophy 
which  will  carry  its  students  far  in  that  pursuit.  Wherever  there  is  a 
pervasive  Christian  ideal  in  the  student  body  there  is  a  possibility  of  a 
strong  department  of  philosophy.  Where  that  ideal  is  lacking  philoso- 
phy is  likely  to  be  at  a  discount  With  a  cordial  sympathy  and 
harmonious  teaching  the  two  departments  will  be  very  close  and 
mutually  helpful  to  each  other,  and  either  without  the  other  will  be 
weakened. 

If  it  falls  to  one  department  to  furnish  students  with  a  philosophy 
of  life,  it  is  the  privilege  of  several  departments  to  mterpret  the  values 
of  life  to  him  so  that  he  may  be  able  to  distinguish  the  better  from 
the  worse,  and  to  appreciate  more  and  more  the  higher  and  abiding 
values.     It  is  the  prerogative  of  literature  and  art  to  interpret  and 
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glorify  thote  values.  For  that  service  a  department  of  religioo  muit 
depend  largely  on  other  departments. 

The  real  purpose  of  history  may  be  stated  as  revealing  the  perma- 
nent and  universal  in  human  life  through  concrete  and  particular 
instances  and  events.  It  is  that  universal  and  real  which  both  religion 
and  philosophy  searches  out  and  builds  upon.  If  a  youth  linds  prob- 
lems  in  his  religion,  history  can  fumijh  him  with  instances  throwing 
light  upon  his  problem,  or  upon  the  universals  which  underlie  his  prob- 
lems. Religion  can  formulate  his  problems  and  send  him  to  history 
for  the  infonnation  which  he  needs  to  solve  them.  Here  again  religion 
motivates  the  work  of  another  department  Enriched  from  the  cases 
which  history  has  given  the  student,  he  returns  to  religions  education 
able  to  bring  forth  out  of  his  store-house  things  new  and  old,  and 
make  them  function  in  modifying  the  conduct  of  life. 

Unless  all  the  departments  of  a  Christian  college  get  the  viewpoint 
of  Christian  education  and  endeavor  actively  to  contribute  to  it,  no 
single  department  new  or  old  can  hope  to  furnish  the  men  and  women 
which  this  generation  is  so  sorely  needing  for  lay  and  professional 
leadership  in  the  local  communities  to  inaugurate  and  carry  out  with 
confidence  grounded  in  knowledge  the  program  of  religious  education. 

Correlation  of  Departments  of  Education  and 

Religious  Education  in  Colleges  and 

Universities 

A.   Duncan   Yocnm 

/CORRELATION  between  different  educational  institutions  or  sys- 
'^    terns  is  possible  in  at  least  three  distinct  senses : 

1.  A  common  dependence  upon  identical  prerequisites  or  accom- 
paniments ; 

2.  The  existence  of  common  objectives,  materials  and  methods; 

3.  Reciprocal  contribution,  wherever  possible,  to  objectives  that  are 
not  common. 


In  so  far  as  consideration  of  departments  of  education  and  of 
religions  education  is  limited  to  those  which  are  departments  of  grad- 
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uaie  schools,  correlation  in  prerequisites  in  the  sense  of  the  c 
requirement  of  a  reading  knowledge  of  French  and  German,  has  long 
been  an  accomplished  fact  But  graduate  schools  in  general  have  been 
slour  in  adapting  prerequisites  to  the  peculiar  and  obvious  needs  of 
the  particular  fonn  of  research  undertaken  by  students;  and  religious 
education  is  a  particular  fonn  of  research.  It  would  be  far  better  for 
departments  of  education  in  general,  if  they  specified  not  merely  the 
number  of  units  in  psychology,  sociology  and  other  subjects  which 
th«T  will  accept  as  prerequisites,  but  the  definite  things  to  be  attained 
through  psycholc^y,  sociology  and  other  subjects.  Doubtless  the 
gradual  differentiation  between  academic  and  professional  graduate 
work  will  compel  such  specification.  Meanwhile  it  is  a  common  con- 
cern of  departments  of  education  and  of  religious  education,  in  place 
of  passively  accepting  the  courses  in  psychology,  sociology  and  other 
prerequisite  subjects  planned  by  and  for  psychological,  sociological  and 
other  specialists: 

1.  To  determine  through  analysis,  research  and  experimentation, 
what  phases  of  psychology,  sociology  and  other  prerequisites  shall  be 
required  as  common  prerequisites  or  accompaniments  to  gradute  work 
in  education  and  religious  education, — on  the  ground  that  specified 
details  taught  by  specified  methods  are  essential  to  the  attainment  of 
educational  objectives  dependent  upon  other  subjects.  Prominent 
among  such  objectives  are:  the  biological  viewpoint;  the  genetic  atti- 
tude of  mind ;  a  realization  of  the  need  for  the  adaptation  of  instruc- 
tion to  individuals,  types  of  individuals  and  various  groups  of  individ- 
uals, and  to  successive  periods  of  development ;  a  realisation  of  the 
limits  to  adaptation  found  in  the  necessary  adjustment  of  all  individ- 
uals to  irreducible  minimums  essential  to  either  continued  educational 
development  or  to  social  demands  and  needs;  sufficient  knowledge  of 
the  educationally  significant  characteristics  and  practice  in  methods  of 
determining  the  characteristics,  of  individuals,  groups  and  periods  of 
development;  sufficient  knowledge  of  all  important  human  surround- 
ings or  environments  to  adjust  educational  objectives  to  them;  a  real- 
ization of  the  educational  consequences  of  a  change  in  environment 
made  by  individuals  or  groups,  and  of  educationally  significant  changes 
affecting  all  groups  in  particular  social  environments  and  historical 
periods;  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  educationally  significant  charac- 
teristics and  of  methods  of  determining  such  characteristics,  for 
changes  in  environments  and  their  effect  on  individuals  and  groups; 
such  vocabulary  of  psychology,  sociology  and  other  subjects,  as  names 
and  recalls  experiences  which  have  educational  use  and  suggestiveness: 
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the  certain  possession  and  practice  in  the  use  of  the  few  roost  sug- 
gestive psychological  and  sociological  associations  for  general  ideas; 
permanent  locations  and  frequently  recurring  situations  and  other 
experiences,  having  psychological  or  sociological  suggestiveness  and 
educational  significance ;  and  finally,  in  place  of  more  scientific  detail 
than  is  essential  to  these  objectives, — the  building  up  of  conditions 
favorable  to  the  general  application  of  psycholc^ical  and  sociological 
details,  in  the  face  of  obstacles  to  their  identification  or  application  in 
new  fields  and  types  of  application  helpful  to  education.  It  is  high 
time  that  educational  experts  should  determine  for  themselves  object- 
ives such  as  these,  and  whether  or  not  personal  laboratory  experience 
with  corpora  quadrigemma,  reaction  time,  blind  spot  and  least  sensible 
discrimination,  is  essential  to  the  objectives  they  select;  whether  or  not, 
physiological  psychology  or  psychophysics  as  systematic  wholes  are 
essential  prerequisites  or  accompaniments  to  expert  educational  investi- 
gations; and,  if  not,  just  what  psychological  material  and  methods  of 
study,  are  essential. 

The  teaching  of  sociology  and  politics  in  contrast  with  that  of 
psychology,  is  already  so  highly  selective,  that  if  educational  objectives 
are  agreed  upon,  little  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  having  courses 
offered  which  are  definitely  and  exclusively  contributory  to  education. 
E>epartnients  of  education  and  of  religious  education  should  also  jointly 
determine,  whether  such  selective  teaching  of  psychology  as  is  here 
suggested,  will  not  include  all  the  biology  and  physiology  needed  as 
prerequisite  or  parallel  to  graduate  work  in  education ;  or,  if  not,  just 
what  biological  and  physicological  tnaterial  and  methods  must  be 
added. 

While  it  may  well  be  left  to  particular  departments  and  institu- 
tions to  determine  whether  all  these  courses  shall  be  required  as 
prerequisites  or  as  accompaniments,  their  requirement  as  accompani- 
ments is  made  easy  by  the  present  tendency  in  graduate  schools  toward 
the  abolition  of  minors  which  now  and  then  may  be  under  the  control 
of  departments  out  of  sympathy  with  the  aims  sought  through  the 
major,  and  the  substitution  of  a  dominating  major  given  the  power  to 
determine  all  the  courses  required  for  a  higher  degree.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  may  be  found  possible  to  include  all  the  psychology  and 
sociology  needed  as  a  general  foundation  for  graduate  work  in  educa- 
tion, in  live  or  six  one  unit  undergraduate  courses :  general  educational 
psychology;  the  psychology  of  the  group  through  child  psychology  or 
the  psychology  of  adolescence,  etc. ;  the  psychology  of  the  individual 
through  personal  participation  in  a  psychological  clinic;  and,  elemen- 
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tar?  jociology,  supplemented  bjr  participation  in  social  service  work, 
including  supervised  visits  to  a  varictj'  of  homes  and  home  environ- 
ments. 

It  will  also  be  important  to  determine  whether  all  graduate  students 
in  education  and  religious  education  require  French  and  German 
as  ceremony  prerequisites,  and  whether  a  common  preretjuisite  course 
in  statistics  should  not  be  added. 

Z  The  second  phase  of  cooperation  of  departments  of  education 
and  religious  education  as  regards  prerequisites,  is  to  determine 
through  analysis  both  logical  and  educational,  whether  departments  of 
religious  education  have  any  objectives  common  to  all  students,  the 
attainment  of  which  requires  as  prerequisites  or  accompaniments 
psychological  or  sociological  material  or  methods  different  from  diose 
required  by  graduate  work  in  education  in  general.  By  logical  ana]3rsis 
is  meant  an  inclusive  assembling  of  education  objectives  as  relied 
heads  and  sub-heads,  from  the  standpoint  of  experience  and  knowledge. 
By  educational  analysis  is  meant  the  translation  of  each  item  of  knowl- 
edge or  experience  thus  assembled,  into  all  the  forms  of  conduct  con- 
trol such  as  impressions,  words,  multiplied  associations,  habits  and  the 
conditions  favorable  to  their  general  application;  and  into  all  control 
elements  under  each  control  form— of  which  sensings,  realizations, 
attitudes,  standards  and  motives  as  control  elements  under  impression, 
will  serve  as  an  example. 

Prerequisites  or  accompaniments  to  graduate  work  in  religious 
education  are  likely  to  differ  from  those  in  graduate  work  in  education 
in  general,  less  in  logical  objectives,  than  in  It^cal  objectives  educa- 
tionally analyzed  into  control  elements.  For  example,  the  habitual 
procedures  in  a  clinic,  intended  to  develop  the  causes  of  mental  back* 
wardness  or  retardation  would  be  common  in  psychological  and  moral 
or  religious  clinics.  But  in  addition  to  the  usual  things  tested  for  in 
the  psychological  clinic,  the  moral  or  religious  clinic  should  concern 
itself  with  the  morally  or  religiously  significant:  sensings  or  feelings  so 
customary  that  they  are  independent  of  conscious  reasons ;  likes,  dis- 
likes and  other  attitudes,  and  whether  likes  and  dislikes  are  weak,  very 
strong  or  strong  enoi^;  standards  such  as  relative  bravery,  sdf- 
reliance,  self-control,  self-respect,  reliability  and  honor,  justice,  genero- 
sity, cheerfulness,  pleasantness  and  self-sacrifice ;  the  manysidedness  or 
suggest iveness  of  moral  and  religious  ideas  and  experiences  as  distinct 
from  that  of  fundamental  ideas  in  general ;  habits  and  ways  of  doing 
things;  and  above  all — the  absence  or  presence  of  conditions  favorable 
to  the  application  of  moral  and  religious  principles  in  the  face  of  serious 
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obstacles.  The  psychological  clinic  is  not  yet  even  educationally 
inclusive,  in  the  sense  of  testing  for  all  such  elecnents  of  conduct 
control.  If  it  were,  or  if  an  inclusive  educational  clinic  takes  its  pla^ 
the  procedure  for  testing  for  each  control  element  might  be  readily 
enough  carried  over  from  a  psychological  or  educational  clinic  to  a 
religious  one,  as  has  already  been  done  with  clinical  methods  now  in 
use.  Even  here,  however,  realizations  and  attitudes  must  be  ensured 
on  the  part  of  the  students  themselves  which  are  not  always  gained  in 
psychological  clinics.  For  example,  experts  giving  moral  or  religious 
clinic  must  be  made  to  realize  the  doubtfulness  and  unreliability  of 
judgments  concerning  an  individual's  essential  morality,  given  by  those 
who  are  ignorant  of  his  life  history  and  home  surroundbgs.  It  is 
perhaps  probable  that  through  the  pressure  of  immediate  need,  the 
realization  of  different  conditions  and  aims,  and  the  very  absence  of 
accustomed  methods,  a  separate  course  in  clinical  psychology  and  edu- 
cation in  a  department  of  religious  education  may  have  a  greater  likeli- 
hood of  being  inclusive  and  adaptible,  than  the  utilizing  of  the  ordinary 
clinical  work  of  the  department  of  psychology  or  education. 

In  social  service  work  in  a  department  of  education  or  of  sociology, 
also,  the  realization  and  attitudes  aimed  at  for  the  students  may  be 
in  certain  respects  different  from  those  aimed  at  by  a  department  of 
religion.  For  example,  students  in  education  might  gain  only  the 
realization  that  standards  of  study  might  have  to  be  adapted  to  different 
home  environments,  while  students  in  religious  education  would  need 
to  realize  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  religion  and  realization  affect- 
ing education  and  religious  education  may  themselves  be  quite  different. 
General  students  of  education,  for  example,  would  note  the  fact  that 
children  were  obliged  to  study  in  the  kitchen,  where  all  the  family 
carried  on  activities  about  them,  because  it  was  the  only  lifted  or 
heated  room ;  but  might  not  have  their  attention  called  to  evidences 
of  anti-religious  attitudes  on  the  part  of  parents. 

Every  detail  of  instruction  which  is  apparently  a  common  prerequi- 
site or  accompaniment  for  departments  of  education  and  of  religious 
education,  should  be  thus  studied  by  a  committee  on  correlation  through 
an  analysis  of  the  control  elements  essential  to  its  control  of  conduct 

3.  As  regards  prerequisites  and  accompaniments,  the  third  problem 
of  correlation  for  departments  of  education  and  of  religious  education, 
is  to  determine  by  analysis,  research  and  experimentation,  whether 
specialized  fields  of  graduate  work  or  professional  training  in  religious 
education,  require  prerequisites  or  accompaniments  in  psychology, 
sociolt^y  and  other  sciences,  different  from  those  common  to  general 
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students  in  departments  of  education  and  religious  education,  or  from 
those  additionally  required  by  general  students  in  religious  education 
alone. 

The  very  fact  that  such  students  are  specialists  tends  to  emphasize 
differentiation  in  accompanying  subjects  which  are  essentia!  to  the 
specialization,  as  distinct  from  differentiation  in  prerequisites.  With 
the  exception  of  specialists  in  the  psychology  of  religion  and  the  sod- 
\ogy  of  religion  or  Christian  service,  the  specialist  in  religious  ednca- 
tion  will  probably  not  need  prerequisites  in  psychology,  sociology  and 
other  sciences,  different  from  those  required  of  graduate  students  in 
religious  education  in  general.  But  it  is  of  extreme  importance  that 
many  students  in  religious  education  should  be  specialists  in  the  teach- 
ing of  religion  and  democracy  to  particular  social  groups  or  in  parti- 
cular environments;  and  that  as  specialists  they  should  have  psychologi- 
cal and  sociological  knowledge  and  experience  concerning  these  parti- 
cular groups  and  environments.  The  objectives,  standards,  materials 
and  methods  used  by  missionaries,  social  service  workers,  teachers  of 
religion  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  teachers  of  Italians  or  Russians,  etc, 
and  to  those  who  establish  such  objectives  and  standards  for  teachers 
and  prepare  the  material  and  select  the  methods, — should  be  adapted  to 
every  fimdamental  peculiarity  of  group  and  of  environment  Here, 
courses  in  the  psychology  and  sociology  of  each  group  and  environment 
should  be  planned  to  accompany  educational  specialization.  There  are 
two  strong  reasons  why  such  courses  should  be  accompaniments  rather 
than  prerequisites :  first,  because,  unlike  common  prerequisites  alike 
for  all  specialists  and  for  graduate  work  in  education  b  general,  they 
will  otherwise  lack  the  continual  recurrence  and  review  in  connection 
with  everything  in  general,  and  in  consequence  be  partly  foi^otten  when 
they  are  needed;  and  second,  because  if  they  are  taught  simultaneously 
with  general  education  objectives  in  religious  education,  the  necessary 
adaptation  of  the  objectives  to  them  will  be  more  fully  seen  and  com- 
prehended, and  their  retention  in  relationships  which  control  and 
modify  objectives,  more  permanently  assured. 

It  is  hard  to  understand,  as  the  church  attempts  to  make  religious 
objectives  controlling,  its  failure  to  fully  adapt  them  to  the  easily 
determined  attitudes,  circumstances  and  needs  of  each  great  social 
group  and  environment.  It  is  especially  hard  to  understand  the  super- 
ficial and  false  "Americanism"  which  refuses  to  translate  every  variety 
.  of  teaching  material  which  'a  to  be  used  with  foreign-bom  Americans 
in  America,  into  languages  in  which  every  form  of  irrdigion  and 
undemocracy  i*  circulated  in  adapted  and  convincing  form.   Still  more 
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serious  is  the  failure  to  adapt  religious  training  to  the  "after-forties" 
or  old  age,  due  to  the  equally  superficial  assumption  that  adaptation  in 
material  and  methods  is  necessary  only  on  accotmt  of  making  it  easy 
for  learners  to  understand,  without  regard  to  whether  it  is  adapted  to 
the  peculiar  needs  and  characteristics  of  people  old  enough  to  under- 
stand anything.  Such  folly  is  possible  only  in  the  face  of  a  loo  general 
lack  of  the  realization  that  religion  is  merely  religious  knowledge, 
if  it  fails  to  control  individual  and  group  conduct;  and  of  the  com- 
prehension on  the  one  hand,  of  the  extent  to  which  control  can  be  made 
certain  or  probable,  and  on  the  other,  of  the  variety  of  control  forms 
and  elements  through  which  control  must  be  brought  about. 


The  most  fundamental  purpose  common  to  departments  of  education 
and  religious  education  is  to  give  to  teachers  and  those  who  help  them 
in  preparing  their  material  and  in  determining  their  methods,  the 
ability  to  translate  each  logical  item  in  the  educational  program  into 
the  forms  and  the  elements  which  give  it  complete  control  of  conduct. 
Whatever  "fundamentalism"  may  mean  in  Christian  belief,  ftmda- 
mentalism  in  Christian  education  means  the  ability  to  teach  Christianity 
as  conduct  or  as  knowledge  which  definitely  and  surely  suggests 
conduct— a  fundamentalism  which  is  not  merely  belief  in  the  letter 
of  Holy  Writ,  but  which  makes  controlling  in  the  lives  of  all 
Christians,  the  Christian  realizations,  attitudes,  standards,  motives, 
vocabulary,  associations  and  habits,  to  which  the  new  Testament  itself 
is  but  the  outline,  and  of  which  Christ's  life  is  our  only  perfect  example. 
It  is  sinful  while  heathen  doubt  and  radicals  scoff,  for  us  to  argue  with 
each  other  like  modem  Pharisees  and  S'aducees,  over  our  imperfect 
and  conflicting  understandings  of  what  inspired  men  meant  as  they 
wrote  about  the  Creation  of  the  universe  for  the  half  civilized  people 
of  the  Pentateuch ;  but  to  fail  to  take  time  enough  to  learn  the  essential 
forms  through  which  each  Christian  belief  and  virtue  can  be  made 
controlling,  and  how  we  can  assure  ourselves  that  each  virtue  and  belief 
with  each  of  its  essential  forms  and  elements,  is  made  controlling 
enough.  In  my  report  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  objectives  and 
standards  of  the  material  and  methods  section  of  the  education  com- 
mittee of  the  International  Council  of  Religious  Education,  to  be  sub- 
mitted by  order  of  the  education  committee  to  church  boards  for  study 
and  suggestion,  I  have  shown  how  each  single  belief  or  virtue  mutt 
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be  analyzed  into  a  large  number  of  interrelated  impressions,  wordi, 
■uggestive  associations  and  habits,  through  the  development  of  which 
it  can  certainly  or  with  the  highest  probability  control  the  conduct  of 
any  individual  or  social  group.  This  educational  analysis  of  logical 
objectives  for  branches  of  knowledge  and  social  aims,  and  the  study  of 
the  distinctly  different  materials  and  methods  through  which  each  re- 
sulting control  element  can  be  most  effectively  developed  with  different 
types  or  groups  of  individuals  and  in  different  environments,  is  common 
to  both  education  in  general  and  to  religious  education  in  particular. 
The  various  courses  in:  education  objectives;  the  selection  and  or- 
ganization of  the  course  of  study  which  is  to  develop  them ;  the  factors 
in  methods  effective  for  each  of  them ;  and  tests  and  measurements 
of  the  sort  necessary  to  the  experimental  determination  of  the  particular 
material  and  factor  in  method  most  effective  for  each — can  be  taken  in 
common  by  students  of  general  and  of  religious  education.  One  student 
may  be  interested  in  developing  a  sense  of  the  beautiful  in  literature, 
and  another  in  developing  a  sense  of  reverence;  but  it  is  commonly 
necessary  that  each  should  learn  the  various  realiiations,  standards, 
habits,  etc.,  through  which  a  real  personal  feeling  can  be  developed, 
and  how  through  the  continual  repetition  of  the  personal  feeling  in 
the  desired  association,  rather  than  information  about  it,  the  learner 
is  in  the  end  so  accustomed  to  it  that  it  becomes  a  sensing  rather  than 
a  feeling  which  has  a  cause  of  which  he  is  conscious.  So  with  each 
control  element  without  which  in  proper  relationship  to  every  other, 
no  knowledge  or  experience  in  either  secular  or  religious  teaching  can 
be  educational  in  the  sense  that  it  is  retained  in  every  necessary  form 
and  suggests  every  form  of  control  element  which  transform  it  into 
conduct. 

The  essential  thing  both  in  general  education  and  Christian  educa- 
tion,—and  especially  in  Christian  education  whether  through  preaching 
and  the  organization  of  the  social  work  of  the  Church  or  through  the 
church  school,  is  the  inclusion  of  enough  control  elements  and  enough 
of  what  is  necessary  to  develop  them,  to  make  each  essential  thing 
controlling  and  controlling  enough  in  individual  and  group  conduct. 
Every  step  toward  building  up  courses  in  the  field  of  instruction  as 
distinct  from  educational  philosophy,  history  and  administration,  which 
will  make  education  objectives,  curriculum  and  method,  analytic  enough 
definitely  to  discriminate  between  the  varying  usefulness  of  each  item 
of  instruction  for  every  element  of  control,  is  commonly  useful  for 
education  in  general  and  for  religious  educatioiv  It  may  as  truly  be 
added  that  it  is  equally  harmful  to  education  in  general  and  religious 
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education,  to  develop  unanalytic  courses  in  which  students  are  tai^t 
to  depend  too  exclusively  upon  methods  which  insist  upon  motor  activi- 
ties and  personal  situations  in  the  furtherance  of  objectives  for  which 
motor  activity  or  direct  personal  experience  is  unnecessary;  or  upon 
those  which  make  teachers,  ignorant  of  the  control  elements  they  should 
be  consciously  seeking  to  develop,  familiar  with  the  mechanics  of 
"problems"  and  "projects"  in  which  they  will  cry  aloud  as  vainly  as  the 
priests  of  Baal. 

If  the  significant  of  these  common  courses  in  instruction  has  been 
fully  understood,  it  must  be  obvious  that  instruction  must  also  provide 
tests  and  measurements  of  the  sort  necessary  to  the  experimental  deter- 
mination of  the  particular  material  or  factor  in  method,  most  effective 
for  each  educational  objective  in  the  sense  of  knowledge  or  experience 
translated  into  their  control  elements. 

When  relatively  most  effective  materials  or  methods  have  been  once 
finally  determined,  the  best  test  of  the  efficiency  of  a  course  of  study 
or  a  text  book  is  their  presence  in  it,  as  opposed  to  the  use  of  material 
and  methods  which  have  been  proved  to  be  relatively  less  effective. 

The  History  of  Education  Commonly  Essential  to  Students  of 
Education  and  op  Reucious  Education 

The  extent  to  which  courses  in  the  history  of  education  can  be 
common  to  both  departments  of  education  and  religious  education, 
depends  upon  three  factors ;  the  extent  to  which  the  history  of  education 
is  taught  as  the  development  of  modern  ideals  and  practice,  as  opposed 
to  detailed  institutional  development ;  the  extent  to  which  it  emphasizes 
the  influence  of  Christianity  upon  civilization  and  education ;  and  the 
extent  to  which  it  seeks  to  develop  the  emotional  contribution  of  history 
to  realizations,  attitudes,  standards,  beliefs  and  motives,  as  distinct  from 
the  methods  and  procedures  of  historical  research  or  in  addition  to 
them,    •    •    •    • 

There  is  no  real  obstacle  in  the  way  of  cotiunon  courses  in  the 
history  of  education,  for  departments  of  religious  education  and  depart- 
ments of  education  in  general  in  the  same  or  neighboring  institutions. 

CoBXEiATioN  Through  Coukses  ih  School  Aouinistxation 
In  school  admin  istratiwi — the  third  field  among  those  into  which 
scientific  education  has  differentiated  itself,  correlation  between  depart- 
mentt  of  education  and  religious  education  depends  upon  the  extent 
to  which  courses  confine  themselves  to  general  principles  of  administra- 
tion anch  as  Dr.  Updegraff's  adaptation  of  Emerson's  efljdency  prind- 
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pies  or  Dr.  Ei^lehardt's  application  of  standards  of  eflliciency  to  chnrcb 
buildings  and  church  school  buildings,  and  courses  in  standardiied 
tests  and  measurements  sharply  distinguished  from  courses  in  the 
inexact  tests  and  measurements  of  required  objectives,  materials  and 
methods  of  instruction.  But  in  general,  school  administration  mast  be 
specific.  Courses  in  public  school  finance,  the  organization  of  American 
and  foreign  state  school  systems,  the  certification  of  public  school 
teachers,  etc,  require  a  wealth  of  detailed  information  which  has  little 
relationship  to  the  administration  of  religious  education. 

In  place  of  correlation  or  in  addition  to  such  correlation  as  is 
possible,  there  is  great  need  for  groups  of  courses  in  the  administration 
of  religious  education.  If  church  schools  including  week-day  church 
schools  are  to  be  adequately  financed,  church  school  administrators 
should  be  trained  in  schemes  of  finance  which  have  as  their  chief  aim- 
less dependence  upon  philanthropists  and  more  insistence  upon  large 
enough  contributions  by  individual  Christians  in  general. 

In  courses  in  kindergarten  training  and  elementary  or  secondary 
education,  which  represent  a  type  of  differentiation  in  scientific  educa- 
tion, which  includes  selected  and  adapted  parts  of  the  courses  in  educa- 
tional  psychology,  instruction,  history  of  education  and  administration, 
— there  is  so  much  that  is  commonly  needed  by  advanced  general 
students  of  education  and  of  religious  education  that  the  already  exist- 
ing courses  can  profitably  be  taken  by  both. 

Educational  psychology  as  a  phase  of  differentiation  in  departments 
of  education  is  most  completely  taught  through  the  group  of  courses 
in;  general  educational  psychology,  the  psychology  of  groups  as  just 
outlined,  and  the  psychology  of  the  individual  as  taught  through  moral 
and  religious  clinics.  Here  correlation  through  common  courses,  as 
has  already  been  shown,  is  readily  possible  when  such  courses  are 
accessible ;  with  many  advantages  probable  in  favor  of  separately 
organized  courses  in  departments  of  religious  education  in  institutions 
not  having  general  departments  of  education  or  not  located  in  the 
neighborhood  of  institutions  which  have. 


As  a  matter  of  fact,  departments  of  education  and  religious  educa- 
tion have  no  totally  unrelated  courses.  Courses  in  school  administration 
and  courses  in  the  administration  of  churches  and  church  schools 
could  continually  call  attention  to  common  principles  and  similar  appli- 
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cations.  Similar  correlation  can  be  brought  about  in  any  educational 
subjects  which  are  taught  separately  in  the  Iwo  departments. 

But  departments  of  education  and  religious  education,  perhaps 
through  the  courses  in  education  objectives  and  the  selection  and  or- 
gantzattoo  of  the  course  of  study,  should  train  graduate  students  in 
religious  education  in  a  form  of  correlation  which  has  to  do  with 
courses  beyond  the  range  of  the  education  departments  themselves.  In 
the  leaching  of  academic  subjects,  which  like  literature,  history,  soci- 
ology, economics  and  politics,  contain  facts  basal  for  or  related  to 
religion,  the  church  should  request:  first,  that  they  shall  be  taught 
as  thus  basal  or  related — that  is,  that  their  religious  bearing  should  be 
pointed  out;  and  second,  that  if  any  interpretation  of  such  religious 
suggest rveness  is  given,  that  it  shall  not  be  anti -Christian.  Even  if 
departments  of  education  fail  to  give  courses  in  the  history  of  education 
of  the  sort  suggested  in  the  discus^on  of  correlation  through  courses 
commonly  essential,  professors  and  instructors  not  directly  concerned 
with  religious  education  can  at  least  point  out  educational  services  of 
the  church  which  they  fail  to  fully  present,  and  the  influence  of  educa- 
tional movements  upon  the  church  which  they  cannot  fully  discuss. 

But  if  such  correlation  is  to  be  brought  about,  it  is  departments  of 
religious  education  or  men  specializing  in  religious  education  in  depart- 
ments of  education  in  general,  that  must  take  the  initiative — first,  by 
specifying  for  academic  specialists  or  for  specialists  in  education  in 
general,  what  is  thus  religiously  basal  or  suggestive  io  their  various 
fields ;  and  second,  by  so  planning  the  work  of  their  own  department 
and  teaching  their  students  to  so  plan  the  work  of  religious  education 
in  general,  that  it  can  seize  upon  material  so  specified.  Correlation  of 
this  sort  should  exist  at  every  stage  of  education  from  the  kindergarten 
to  the  university,  and  such  study  should  be  made  of  all  academic 
material,  as  is  suggested  for  the  public  school  curriculum  in  Dr. 
Hauser's  thesis  already  referred  to. 

On  the  other  hand,  following  the  suggestions  of  the  resolutions 
recently  adopted  by  the  education  committee  of  the  International 
Council,  departments  of  religious  education  or  men  specializing  in 
religious  education  in  departments  of  education  in  general  should  con- 
cern themselves  with  the  contributions  which  religion  is  making  and 
can  make  to  democracy. 

To  sum  up,  where  departments  and  institutions  are  located  near 
enough  to  each  other  for  correlation  between  departments  of  education 
and  of  religious  education,  so  many  phases  of  correlation  are  possible, 
that  if  the  conference  at  which  this  paper  is  read  organizes  itself  into 
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a  permanent  body,  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  on  the  Correlation 
of  the  Work  of  Oepartments  of  Education  and  Religious  Education, 
would  be  a  fundamental  move  toward  the  greater  inclusiveness  and 
eflBctency  of  the  training  given  by  each. 

In  such  correlation,  however,  there  are  two  grave  and  interrelated 
dangers — the  continued  domination  of  religious  education  by  a  general 
professional  training  and  education  which  is  not  yet  inclusive  enough; 
and  continued  failure  of  theological  seminaries  and  denominational 
colleges  to  develop  fully  organized  departments  of  religious  education, 
which  include  every  essential  phase  of  educational  science,  and  adapt 
each  to  every  essential  objective  in  religious  education,  more  fully  than 
is  practicable  in  general  departments  of  education.  The  week-day 
church  school  movement,  on  the  one  hand,  with  its  demand  for  a  vast 
army  of  specially  trained  teachers  who  can  at  least  fully  measure  up  to 
public  school  standards;  and,  on  the  other,  the  general  raising  of  certi- 
ficate standards  for  even  elementary  public  school  teachers  to  include 
four  years  of  college  training,  makes  it  imperative  that  denominational 
institutions  shall  assume  a  new  task  and  include  not  only  undergraduate 
courses  in  religious  education,  but,  wherever  practicable,  graduate 
departments  of  education  where  the  sort  of  training  which  forms  the 
basis  for  this  discussion  can  be  inclusively  and  adequately  given,  in  a 
denominational  setting  which  ensures  a  firm  grounding  in  both  Christian 
faith  and  denominational  creed. 
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LOCAL  DIRECTORS  OF  RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 

HARRY  HOPKINS  HUBBELL  of  Buffalo,  New  York,  presided. 
Three  conferences  were  arranged  and  carried  out  at  8  A.  M.  on 
three  successive  mornings,  continuing  by  vote  to  two  more 
mornings,  at  the  same  hour.  Out  of  these  five  conference!  came  a 
tentative  organization  of  the  group  in  accord  with  the  plan  of  the 
educational  committee.  It  was  definitely  understood  that  the  constitu- 
tion adopted  is  subject  to  complete  revision. 

A  committee  was  also  appointed  to  draw  up  an  analysis  of  the  work 
of  the  director  of  religious  education  in  the  local  church,  consisting 
of  I>r.  Norman  E.  Richardson,  chairman  and  Mrs.  F.  I.  Israel,  Dallas, 
Tex.,  Miss  Ida  Evans,  Coffeyville,  Kas.,  Logan  A.  Pruett,  Geveland,  C, 
and  Harry  Hopkins  Hubbell,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

This  analysis  follows.  It  is  intended  only  as  a  tentative  statement 
to  be  used  for  steady  purftoses.  Suggestions  will  be  welcomed  and 
should  be  sent  to  the  secretary  of  the  group— Mrs.  F.  T.  Israel,  1821 
Forest  Ave.,  Dallas,  Tex. 

Analysis  of  Work 
The  director  should : 

1.  Create  public  sentiment  in  the  church  and  community  with 
reference  to  the  religions  educational  program. 

a.  Must  be  original  source  of  interest,  information  and  con- 

viction. 

b.  Give  educational    addresses  in  pulpit  and  otherwise. 
C.  Deliver  talks  tor  childhood  and  youth, 

d.  Conduct  religious  educational  classes. 

e.  Secure  by  personal   contact   and   otherwise  the  cooperation 

of  parents. 

2.  Help  to  elevate  the  ideals  and  standards  of  his  own  profession. 

3.  Supervise  and  direct  the  work  of  the  Sunday  school  including: 

a.  The  conceiving  and  the  visualizing  of  the  immediate  and 
ultimate  objectives  of  the  school. 
463 
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b.  Selections  of  curricula. 

c.  In  consultation  the  nomination  of  oBkers  and  teachers. 

d.  Training  of  present  and  prospective  teachers. 

e.  Supervision  of  grading  and  promotion  of  all  pupils. 

f.  Making  of  trustworthy  statistical  and  other  reports. 

g.  Regular  conference  with  heads  of  departments,  teactiers  and 

other  officers, 
h.  Other  definite  supervision  of  the  work  of  the  teaching  staff. 

4.  Wherever  practicable  organiie  program  of  daily  Vacation  Bible 
School  work. 

5.  Wherever  practicable  organize  program  of  Week  Day  School  of 
Religious  Education. 

6.  Organiie  and  administer  the  recreational  and  social  program 
of  the  local  church  as  a  definite  part  of  the  religious  educational 
program, 

7.  Endeavor  to  correlate: 

a.  The  activities  of  all  educational  agencies  in  the  church. 

b.  The  recreational  and  social  program  of  the  local  church 

with  that  of  other  churches  and  to  make  it  a  part  of 
the  educational  program. 
c  The  educational  program  of  the  local  church  with  that  of 
the  other  churches;  with  the  larger  denominational  in- 
terests ;    and    with    the    organiied    interdenominational 


8.  Discover  and  guide  prospective  religious  leaders  (vocational). 

9.  Cooperate  with  non-denominational  interests  in  the  community — 
public  school,  playgrounds,  library,  etc. 

10.  Develop  a  carefully  chosen  library  of  religious  education. 

Qualifications  of  the  Dikectob. 

The  first  paper  of  the  conferences  was  presented  by  Rev.  George 
T.  Webb,  secretary  of  the  Educational  Council  of  the  Evangelical 
Churches,  speaking  on  the  subject— The  Director's  Qualifications. 

The  director  is  more  than  a  teacher,  more  than  an  organizer.  He 
is  a  prophet,  a  seer,  an  inspirer  in  fields  of  education  and  of  religion 
till  both  become  one  in  religious  education.  He  should  be  of  virile, 
red  blooded  Christian  manhood,  with  great  faith  in  humanity  and 
instructive  ability  to  recognize  the  best  in  men  and  to  see  that  child- 
hood and  youth  hold  the  larger  promise.  He  should  be  cheerful,  opti- 
mistic, patient,  clean,  square,  true  to  self  and  fellows  and  to  truth. 
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Time  will  come  when  it  will  not  be  uncommon  to  find  women  as 
pastors  in  our  churches  but  for  the  present  on  account  of  the  associate 
pastorship  it  will  be  best  that  the  director  be  a  man.  Moreover  with 
boys  where  the  idea  is  that  religion  is  a  thing  for  women  and  girls, 
a  man  may  better  lead. 

Much  disagreement  appeared  here  and  the  special  fact  was  brought 
out  that  a  number  of  the  best  directors  at  present  are  women. 

Ordination  as  a  minister  has  its  advantages  and  disadvantages  but 
his  training  should  in  any  case  be  as  broad,  thorough  and  complete  as 
that  of  the  preacher  with  additional  emphasis  on  the  educational  side. 

In  the  discussion  the  statement  was  quoted  of  the  CommisHon  of 
the  Association  of  Church  Directors  whose  report  was  adopted  at 
their  Annual  Meeting  in  1920  in  Pittsburgh. 

The  director  of  religious  education  of  the  local  church  should 
be  a  man  or  woman  of  such  professional  training  as  shall  enable  him: 

1.  To  develop  in  the  church  an  adequate  educational  program  and 
to  create  correct  educational   ideals. 

2.  To  secure  the  attention  of  the  church  through  voice,  press  and 
personality  to  its  great  opportunity  and  its  prinury  responsibility  in 
the  field  of  religious  education. 

3.  To  inaugurate  either  by  direct  executive  power  or  by  over- 
sight and  supervision,  a  balanced  and  comprehensive  program  of  re- 
ligious education. 

4.  To  correlate  the  programs  of  all  groups  within  the  church. 

5.  To  secure  and  train  efficient  leaders  and  teachers  for  the  work 
of  religious  education  in  the  local  church. 

The  second  paper  was  presented  by  Mr.  Hubbell  on  the  director 
and  his  church  relationships.  The  director  is  not  an  assistant  pastor 
nor  pastor's  assistant  but  has  a  definite  task,  the  educational  task  of 
the  church.  He  should  be  recognized  both  in  the  church  and  the  com- 
munity as  doing  a  task  commensurate  with  that  of  the  pastor.  This 
recognition  will  be  not  for  his  own  sake  but  in  order  to  magnify  that 
task  in  the  eyes  and  thinking  of  all. 

The  third  paper  was  presented  by  Professor  Walter  S.  Athearn  of 
Boston  University  on  the  general  subject  of  the  Director  and  the 
Church  School. 

There  are  three  factors  in  the  relationship  of  the  director: 

(1).  Delegated  responsibility  should  carry  with  it  authoritr  and 
resources.  Most  pastors  have  not  been  trained  to  direct  a  regular 
staff  of  workers. 
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(2).  The  church  board  and  the  teachers  are  not  accustomed  to 
supervision. 

(3).  Denominational  overhead  organizations  are  not  always  con- 
ducive to  unity  and  harmony.  There  i$  too  much  interference  from  the 
top.  Both  church  and  child  find  it  difficult  properly  to  carry  so  many 
allegiances.  Net  local  problems  cannot  be  fully  solved  locally.  There 
is  need  of  reorganization  at  the  top. 

In  the  local  church,  all  outside  organizations,  including  the  denomina- 
tional ones,  should  come  in  through  the  director  and  his  educational 
board  and  the  Iea.der5  and  teachers  of  each  department  group  should 
with  the  departmental  head  form  a  cabinet  for  the  promoting  and 
carrying  out  of  all  programs  for  the  people  of  the  particular  group. 
Thus  overlapping  will  be  curtailed  and  eventuftUy  done  away  with 

The  program  of  religious  education  must  be  tmder  the  absolute 
direction  of  the  director  and  it  will  be  realized  by  three  means : 

(I).    Define  the  duties  of  the  director. 

(2).    Create  group  consciousness. 

(3),    Move  slowly  and  tactfully  in  attempting  changes. 

There  are  three  steps  in  progress:  (I)  Information.  (2)  AgitatioD. 
(3)  Legislation.  Move  oa  in  that  order.  Keep  in  mind  this  principle 
of  organization — never  make  a  ruling  affecting  any  group  without  the 
fullest  and  freest  conference  with  all  parties  to  be  affected  by  the 
ruling.    Then  there  will  bo  no  back-lash. 

Altogether  the  conferences  were  most  helpful  and  the  interest  ap- 
parent seems  to  augur  well  for  the  formation  of  a  valuable,  permanent 
organization,  valuable  for  the  director  and  through  him  for  the  great 
work  of  education  in  the  local  church. 

Officers  Elected.-  President,  Harry  Hopkins  Hubbell,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
Vice-President,  Frank  M.  McKibben,  South  Bend,  Ind.,  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  Mrs.  F.  I.  Israel,  1821  Forest  Ave.,  Dallas,  Tex.  Additional 
members  of  executive  committee.  Committee  on  Constitution  and  on 
Program  etc.,  Norman  £.  Richardson,  Evanston,  III.,  Miss  Ida  Evans, 
Coffeyville,  Kas.,  Logan  W.  Pruitt,  Cleveland,  O. 
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SUNDAY  SCHOOL  PUBLICITY 

Report  of  the  Gominittee  on  Findings 

BECAUSE  of  the  importance  of  the  need  ol  getting  to  members  of 
the  church  facts  about  the  school,  and  carrying  the  message  of 
the  school  to  the  outside  world,  we  recommend  that  in  each  state, 
or  province,  county  and  township  Sunday  school  organization  some  one 
persMi  or  persons  be  charged  with  the  duties  of  publicity.  We  recom- 
mend that  each  Sunday  school  likewise  have  such  a  committee  of  one 
or  three  persons  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  school  by  wise  use  of 
publicity  and  advertising. 

We  recommend  that  when  cuts  of  speakers  are  made  that  they  be 
two  inches  wide  and  three  inches  hi^,  square,  finished  with  a  hair  tinc^ 
and  of  90  screen.  Adoption  of  these  specifications  by  state,  county, 
district  and  city  associations  will  facilitate  interchange  of  cuts  for  use 
on  convention  posters  and  permit  printers  to  produce  higher  class  work 
than  now  obtains. 

We  recommend  that  in  all  display  advertising  of  Sunday  schools 
that  the  work  and  not  the  workers  be  stressed,  and  that  the  advantages 
of  regular  Bible  >tudy,  rather  than  attendance  on  a  particular  service 
of  a  certain  day  be  the  main  theme  of  the  advertising. 

We  suggest  that  best  results  with  newspapers  always  will  follow 
when  the  school  publicity  committee  is  careful  to  observe  the  rules  of 
news  writing  set  forth  in  the  addresses  of  the  Publicity  Conference  in 
connecti(»i  with  the  Kansas  G^  Convention. 

We  express  appreciation  of  the  space  given  the  Sunday  school 
cause  of  local  daily  newspapers  during  the  convention. 

We  urge  that  on  every  convention  program  the  opportunities  of 
publicity  for  Sunday  schools  be  presented  by  a  competent  person. 

George  W.  Penniman,  Chairman ;  Samuel  B.  Fares,  J.  W.  Efdridg^ 
Abbott  Book,  Herbert  H.  Smith. 
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Where  to  Find  News 

D.  T.  JoMt 

Sunday  School  Editor,  Pilttburgh,  Ps.,  Leader 
/^HARLES  A,  DANA,  who  a  qnarter  of  a  centurj  aince  wat  one  of 
the  belt  known  newspaper  men  in  the  world,  defined  'news"  aa 
"The  occurrence  of  the  unuiual."  He  told  an  astembly  of  reporter*, 
to  whom  he  had  given  this  definition,  by  way  of  illustration,  that  if  a 
dog  ran  down  street  and  bit  a  man,  that  was  not  news ;  but  if  a  man 
ran  down  street  and  bit  a  dog  that  would  be  news  of  the  best  kind.  It 
would  be  the  occurrence  of  the  unusual. 

Where,  in  all  the  world,  can  one  look  for  the  occurrence  of  the 
unusual  with  brighter  prospects  of  finding  it  than  in  a  session  of  the 
American  Sunday  school,  made  up  of  the  real  red  blooded  boys  of  tbe 
land,  and  the  cutest,  sweetest,  purest  girlhood  in  all  the  world. 

There  are  stories  in  the  beaming  eyes,  in  the  mischievous  mind,  in 
the  dangling  arm,  the  ever  shifting  feet,  the  unsophisticated  tongue, 
the  ready,  but  unexpected  answer — yes,  there  are  stories  in  the  sinqtle 
faith  that  puts  to  shame  that  of  elders,  deacons  and  not  infrcqncntly, 
preachers. 

Newspapers  are  clamoring  for  human  interest  stories,  and  where 
•re  there  to  be  found  greater  opportunities  for  gathering  these  little 
tAles  that  affect  the  human  heart,  stories  that  cause  a  laugh  or  a  little 
tale  that  draws  a  tear  of  sympathy — than  in  the  American  Sunday 
tdnatA. 

Keep  your  eyes  ofien  for  the  occurrence  of  the  unusual  in  your 
school,  and  you  will  find  one  of  die  best  sources  of  news. 

One  Sabbath,  I  rebuked  the  boys  b  my  class,  because  not  one  knew 
what  the  lesson  of  the  day  was  about  When  I  had  got  through  telling 
them  how  hard  I  had  worked  to  prepare  teaching  die  lesson,  I  tumed  to 
one  of  those  loveable  lads,  out  of  whose  eyes  shines  mischief,  and  said, 
"Now,  do  you  think  this  is  fair  for  you  to  come  without  knowing 
anything  about  the  lesson?" 

Now  mark  the  reply,  "Well,  Mr.  Jonas,  in  high  school,  I  am  getting 
90  and  95  per  cent  in  my  examinaticms,  i^  kibble—what  I'm  getting 

Can  you  imagine  anything  funnier  than  the  staid  Presbyterian  elder, 
standing  in  front  of  his  class  with  his  Sunday  face,  as  well  as  his  Sun- 
day clothes,  getting  such  an  answer? 

You  are  laughing  as  I  relate  the  story.    How  many  thousands  of 
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people  laughed  much  harder,  after  the  "sob  sister"  got  through  telltag 
it  in  the  newspaper. 

My  three-and-a-half -year-old  granddaughter  attended  church  on 
Good  Friday  and  heard  the  organist  playing  a  mournful  selection,  and 
turning  to  her  grandmother  said,  "Nanna,  why  don't  that  man  play  the 
Sheik  of  ArabeeF"  You  are  laughing,  so  would  thousands  of  readers 
of  papers  have  laughed  had  not  the  child's  grandfather  been  too  modest 
to  print  the  story. 

But  you  ask,  how  will  stories  like  this  help  our  Sunday  school?  It 
makes  your  school  one  of  the  institutions  talked  about.  The  jokes  and 
Stories  told  and  written  about  the  Ford  machine,  many  of  them  fos- 
tered and  promulgated  by  Ford  dealers  themselves,  have  been  among 
the  causes  of  the  success  of  that  industry. 

Make  School  Kkowi* 

Let  me  emphasize,  make  yourself  talked  about. 

"Did  you  see  that  story  about  the  Jones  Avenue  Sunday  school 
printed  in  the  'Record'  last  week?  John  Smith  asks  William  Brown, 
and  he  proceeds  to  tell  it.  Brown  enjoys  it,  and  he  tells  it  to  Jones,  and 
in  a  day  or  two  an  entire  community  Is  laughing  over  that  little  story. 
In  a  week  or  two  something  else  occurs  at  the  Jones  Avenue  school, 
and  it  is  printed.  It  was  reported,  as  was  the  other,  and  finally  some 
one  says,  'that  must  be  SOME  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  down  there.' " 

Make  yourselves  talked  about. 

But  there  are  routine  stories  that  are  of  interest  to  the  public,  and 
which  no  newspaper  will  refuse  to  print. 

If  there  is  nothing  happening  in  your  Sunday  school  mark  it  down, 
you  are  a  "dead  one." 

If  your  Sunday  school  is  not  a  source  for  news,  get  busy  in  making 
it  such  a  school. 

There  is  news  in  the  kind  of  welcome  you  extend  the  strangers; 
there  are  stories  in  contests  between  classes  and  between  schools; 
there  is  a  mint  of  news  in  the  social  affairs  of  your  Sunday  school; 
there  are  stories  galore  in  the  athletics  connected  with  your  school. 
Have  you  boys  and  girls  who  have  not  missed  a  session  or  been  tardy 
in  years;   that  list  of  names  will  be  used  by  any  newspaper. 

Get  the  name  of  your  Sunday  school  in  the  paper.  Children's  Day, 
Picnic  Day,  Field  Day,  all  these  are  prolific  of  just  the  kind  of  stories 
that  will  make  you  and  your  Sunday  school  talked  about.  Do  things 
and  then  tell  the  public  about  them. 
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After  you  have  found  the  story  for  the  day  or  week,  put  life  into 
telling  it 

Slogans  Hblp  in  Publicitv 

Have  you  a  ilogan?    If  you  have  not,  originate  one. 

"Emory  Men  for  Men"  ii  almost  a  household  sentence  in  Pitts- 
burgh, for  it  is  the  slogan  of  the  largest  and  most  active  Bible  class 
in  the  city.  In  a  campaign  for  stimulating  increase  of  attendance  dar- 
ing the  summer  months,  when  the  Pittsburgh  Leader  gave  flags  to  the 
winning  schools,  the  slogan  was  "Swat  the  Sununer  Slump"  and  in  the 
winter  contest,  duri:^  which  the  same  paper  gave  a  piano  to  the 
school  showing  the  largest  increase  in  attendance,  the  slogan  was 
"Shame  the  Sunday  Slumbercr." 

Will  the  papers  print  the  news  found  in  the  Sunday  school?  Why 
thouldn't  they?  What  institution  interests  so  many  homes  of  highest 
character— what  institution  is  so  closely  allied  to  the  homes  of  the 
character  into  which  every  reputable  newspaper  seeks  to  enter,  as  does 
the  Sunday  school? 

The  forces  of  evil  are  never  asleep  in  the  matter  of  publici^.  The 
prize  fighter  makes  news  concerning  himself,  and  is  aided  in  this  by 
his  enterprising  manager,  for  he  realizes  that  he  is  a  drawing  card  in 
proportion  as  he  is  known. 

Why  should  the  Sunday  school  hide  its  power  for  good?  What  it 
needs  is  publicity,  more  publicity  and  still  more  publicity. 

Get  your  news  into  one  paper  in  your  connnunity,  and  keep  on  get- 
ting it  there,  and  it  will  not  be  long  until  the  editors  of  the  other  papers 
will  want  to  know  why  they  are  not  getting  it. 

Let  the  editor  of  the  newspaper,  that  is  printing  your  stories,  know 
that  you  are  appreciating  the  work  that  he  is  doing,  and  then  see  to  it 
that  others  let  him  know. 

Talk  it  over  with  the  editor  of  your  local  newspaper.  There  will 
be  no  lack  of  encouragement.  Learn  his  viewpoint  and  then  see  that 
your  Sunday  school  is  talked  about. 
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How  We  Have  Used  News 

J.  W.  EldredC* 

Publicity  Suptrintendent,  West  Virginia  Sunday  School  Assoeiatitm 
TURING  the  World  War  we  came  to  realize  more  than  ever  before 


D" 


the  value  of  publicity.    Every  Liberty  Loan  was  over-subscribed. 
The  proposition  was  sold  to  the  people  by  the  right  use  of  publicity. 

If  many  persons  in  a  territory  served  by  a  paper  are  interested  in  a 
certain  subject,  a  department  for  that  subject  is  an  attractive  feature 
for  the  paper. 

People  are  interested  in  Sunday  schools.  They  would  not  care  to 
live  in  a  county  that  was  without  them.  In  Raleigh  County,  W.  Va.,  in 
1919,  we  had  two  good  weekly  papers.  Eight  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  county  were  enrolled  in  Sunday  schools.  It  would  appear 
that  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  people  were  interested.  Apparently  an  As- 
sociation Department  would  add  to  the  value  of  the  paper.  The  propo- 
sition had  to  be  sold  to  the  editors. 

First  I  gave  each  editor  a  copy  of  the  report  of  the  International 
Convention  held  in  Buffalo,  and  asked  that  the  book  be  taken  home  and 
read  and  kept  for  future  reference,  calling  special  attention  to  the  im- 
portant business  men  of  the  nation  who  gave  addresses  at  that  con- 
vention, or  were  mentioned  in  the  book. 

Told  Editoes  People  Webe  Intekested 

I  then  asked  the  editors  if  they  would  give  me  at  least  a  half  col- 
umn of  space  each  week  for  a  department,  at  same  time  showing  them 
that  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  people  of  the  county  would  be  interested  in 
such  a  department  I  was  told  that  religious  workers,  as  a  rule,  could 
not  be  depended  upon  to  hand  in  copy  regularly,  properly  written  for 
publication.  I  agreed  to  be  an  exception  to  the  rule,  and  for  over 
three  years  I  have  not  failed  to  have  my  story  in  the  editors'  hands 
before  noon  each  Monday  morning,  to  be  used  in  paper  coming  off  the 
press  Wednesday  afternoon.  The  copy  is  always  typewritten  just  as  I 
want  it  to  appear.  I  use  monogram  beading  prepared  especially  for 
the  department. 

From  time  to  time  I  talk  with  the  editors,  telling  them  about  inter- 
esting things  in  connection  with  the  work,  pick  up  quite  a  lot  of  news 
for  them,  and  never  fail  to  say  a  good  word  for  the  papers  whenever 
opportuni^  offers,  and  recommend  that  each  family  subscribe  for  a 
county  paper. 
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The  dull  time  in  ■  weekly  newspaper  office  is  on  Monday  morning. 
My  copy  is  ready  early  so  that  it  can  be  put  in  type  before  the  rush 
begins.  Before  the  article  is  run  in  the  paper,  I  frequently  have  500 
reprints  run  off  on  newspaper  stock.  The  expense  is  very  little  as  there 
is  no  charge  for  compositimi.  I  send  these  reprints  to  superintendents, 
county,  and  district  officers,  and  others.  This  plan  is  much  cheaper 
than  using  mimeograph  letters  and  you  can  say  more. 

What  has  been  the  results  in  Raleigh  County?  In  1919  our  en- 
rollment was  2,960.  May  1,  1922,  it  was  14,396,  live  times  as  much  as 
it  was  in  1919.  The  International  office  notified  me  a  few  months 
ago  that  this  was  a  larger  percentage  of  increase  than  had  been  re- 
ported from  any  one  of  the  2,898  counties  in  the  United  States.  From 
half  a  column  our  space  has  grown  to  over  a  column  each  week.  We 
□ow  have  34  per  cent  of  the  population  enrolled  in  Sunday  school  and 
we  have'  more  than  doubled  the  number  of  Sunday  schools  and  more 
than  doubled  the  enrollment  of  each  school. 

Every  state,  county,  district,  and  local  school  shotild  have  a  Pub- 
licity Superintendent,  who  should  not  be  on  the  paid  staff  of  a  news- 
paper. Each  County  Association  should  have  a  department  on  each 
daily  and  weekly  paper  published  in  the  county. 

Points  to  remember: 

1.  Publicity  superintendent,  not  on  paid  staff  of  newspaper. 

2.  Association  Department,  with  monogram  heading  in  each  county 
paper. 

3.  Get  story  to  editor  at  least  two  days  before  it  is  to  be  used. 

4.  Have  it  typewritten  and  in  form  in  which  you  want  it  to  ap- 

5.  Give  real  news. 

6.  Boost  newspapers.    Take  subscriptions.    Accept  no  commissions. 


How  We  Used  News  in  Georgia 

R.  D.  W«M> 

General  Superintendtnl,  Georgia  Stale  Sunday  School  Astociation 
TT7E  believe  that  newspaper  publicity  popularizes  the  Sunday  scbocd 

^"  and  helps  our  state  association  in  carrying  out  its  program  of 
service.  We,  therefore,  value  highly  newspaper  publici^  and  plan 
definitely  for  it  What  I  say  today  will  be  based  entirely  on  our  plan 
for  using  the  news  in  connection  with  our  State  Sunday  School  Con- 
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vention  in  Macon,  Georgia,  in  April,  1921.    In  our  convention  publicity 
work,  we  followed  five  simple  snggeations : 

1.  Plan  carefully  and  definitely  the  whole  scheme  of  publicity: 
Our  convention  was  held  in  April,  and  we  began  the  newspaper  pub- 
licity in  November  of  the  previous  year.  Before  anything  was  Riven  to 
the  newspapers,  our  entire  plan  of  publicity  was  carefully  outlined,  and 
we  adhered  to  this  plan  until  the  convention  was  held.  This  outline 
shows  the  dates  when  each  news  article  it  to  be  released  and  what  it  is 
about 

2.  Give  the  papers  real  news.  Our  experience  is  that  newspapers 
are  glad  to  get  Sunday  school  news.  We  recently  had  a  state  conven- 
tion in  one  of  our  good  towns,  and  the  two  dailies  actually  vied  with 
each  other  in  the  amount  of  space  and  in  the  large  headline  on  the  front 
page  that  they  gave  to  the  convention.  In  preparing  for  the  conven- 
tion, we  had  all  kinds  of  live  news,  the  date  and  place  of  the  convention, 
the  granting  of  low  railroad  rates,  the  preparation  of  the  local  com- 
mittee, securing  ontstanding  leaders  on  the  program,  would  constitute 
good  news  for  tfie  papers. 

3.  Put  the  news  in  newspaper  form.  If  a  piece  of  real  news  goes 
to  a  paper  in  newsp;^er  form,  there  will  be  no  question  about  its  get- 
ting in.  We  try  to  write  each  article  so  that  the  editors  have  nothing 
to  do  but  put  in  the  headlines. 

4.  Localize  the  news  when  possible.  When  we  do  this,  the  article 
always  gets  in  the  paper.  Merely  for  publicity  purposes,  we  adopted  a 
minimum  quota  of  delegates  for  each  of  the  160  counties,  A  special 
article  featuring  this  was  prepared  for  the  250  papers  in  the  state,  and 
1  am  convinced  that  every  last  one  was  used.  If  any  city  or  county 
had  speakers  on  the  program,  we'  made  this  the  feature  of  a  special 
article  to  the  papers  of  that  county. 

5.  Prepare  ibt  news  with  a  definite  purpose  in  view.  In  our  con- 
vention newspaper  publicity,  we  kept  steadily  in  mind  a  three-fold  pur- 
pose: (1)  To  magnify  the  Sunday  school.  (2)  To  create  and  build  up 
sentiment  for  cooperation  in  die  work  represented  by  our  assodation, 
and  (3)  to  cause  the  people  to  attend  the  OMvention. 
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Giving  the  Church  Uie  News  of  the  School 

Dr.  Rdph  WellM  KmIu- 

Director  of  Publicity,  Committee  on  Conservation  and  Advance, 
Council  of  Boards  of  Benevolence,  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 

^^ANY  church  members  think  of  the  Sunday  school  in  terms  of: 
^  ■*  1.    A  place  to  send  the  children  for  an  hour  or  two, 

2.  An  organization  that  gives  an  occasional  entertainment  and  has 
•n  annual  picnic 

3.  A  place  to  recruit  children  to  sell  tickets  for  church  affairs. 

4.  A  place  to  be  avoided  lest  they  be  asked  to  teach  and  thereby 
reveal  their  ignorance. 

How  may  the  Sunday  school  give  to  the  church  a  better  conception 
of  what  it  really  is? 

1.  The  Sunday  school  must  first  of  all  have  something  to  tell  to 
the  church. 

(a)  This  may  mean  that  it  will  have  to  tell  the  church  that  it  is 
inefficient,— that  it  lades  adequate  plant,  equipment,  teachers,  and  admin- 
istrative staff. 

(b)  It  may  mean  tliat  it  has  a  worthwhile  story  to  present. 
Z    The  telling  of  its  story  to  the  church  will  be  in  two  ways. 

(a)  The  linking  up  of  all  the  activities  of  the  Sunday  school  with 
the  entire  program  of  the  church.  This  of  itself  brings  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  church  membership  the  fact  that  the  Sunday  school  is  doing 
tmsiness.  It  also  raises  questions  in  many  minds  as  to  what  the  real 
ftmctions  of  the  Sunday  school  are.  It  makes  more  likely  the  insertiwi 
of  Sunday  school  activities  in  all  regular  notices. 

(b)  The  second  method  of  acquainting  the  church  with  the  news 
of  the  school  is  more  direct.  A  few  concrete  suggestions  will  indi- 
cate the  possibilities. 

(1)  After  the  meeting  of  the  Sunday  school  board  have  a  con- 
cise statement  of  what  has  been  done  either  read  to  the  congrega- 
tion or  posted  on  the  bulletin  board. 

(2)  Have  the  work  of  a  particular  department  explained 
thoroughly  to  the  congregation  from  time  to  time,  in  such  a  way 
as  to  make  clear  the  aim,  the  methods  used,  and  the  results  that  are 
being  obtained.    Have  the  departments  rotate  in  this  presentation. 

(3)  See  to  it  that  all  notices  of  Sunday  school  affairs  are  in- 
serted in  the  church  bulletin,  or  if  there  is  no  bulletin,  on  the  bul- 
letin board. 
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(4)  Occasionally  multigraph  a  page  of  Sundaj  school  infor- 
mation to  distribute  among  the  members  of  the  church. 

(5)  Where  funds  will  permit,  a  small  monthly  four  page  Sun- 
day school  paper  can  be  published  with  good  results. 

(6)  Furnish  your  local  press  and  your  denominational  press 
with  the  news  of  your  school.  Your  own  church  members  take 
more  notice  of  what  you  are  doing  when  they  see  that  the  papers 
are  interested. 

But  all  of  this  must  be  somebody's  job.  A  publicity  committee  ii 
absolutely  necessary.  The  pastor  should  be  an  ex-oflicio  member, 
and  someone  must  be  appointed  to  carry  out  the  plans  of  the  commit- 


What  Shall  We  Advertise? 

Herlwrt  H.  Smith 

Assistant  Manager,  Publicity  Departmtnt,  Presbyterian  Church,  U.  S.  A„ 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 
TpHE  question  of  copy  for  Sunday  school  advertisements  goes  to  tbe 
■*■  root  of  the  whole  matter.  No  matter  what  form  our  advertise- 
ments shall  take,  the  content  a  highly  important.  We  may  write  tet- 
ters, send  postals,  buy  space  in  the  newspapers,  put  up  posters  or  da  a 
dozen  other  things.  But  before  we  set  pencil  to  paper  we  must  settle 
with  ourselves  what  we  shall  advertise. 

Nor  is  it  enough  to  say  we  will  advertise  the  Sunday  school.  What 
is  the  Sunday  school  in  terms  of  the  man  outside?  We  must  think 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  other  person  in  all  our  advertising. 

The  name  of  the  school  and  the  time  of  meeting  is  the  simplest  ad- 
vertisement we  can  compose.  But  unless  a  person  is  looking  for  your 
school,  such  an  announcement  has  small  power  to  induce  on  outsider 
to  attend.  We  must  find  some  point  of  contact  with  the  person  we  wish 
to  teach. 

Every  commercial  advertising  agency  before  it  begins  to  plan  ad- 
vertising for  a  client  makes  a  careful  analyus  of  what  it  has  to  sell, 
where  the  possible  market  is  and  how  that  market  can  be  reached.  No 
religious  advertising,  I  am  convinced,  will  get  very  far  in  results  unless 
the  same  steps  are  taken. 

What  has  the  Sunday  school,  your  school,  to  "sell"  to  the  conmiu- 
nity?  What  does  it  do  for  the  community?  It  does  not  exist  for 
itself.    What  does  it  do?    Here  are  some  of  the  "things"  every  school 
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has:  Bible  study,  companionship,  happiness  through  service,  child 
training,  character  development,  opportunity  to  help  others,  m^iration 
for  difficult  tasks,  etc.  These  are  its  r«^Iar  stodc  in  trade.  There  are 
bargain  days  when  a  picnic,  dinner,  or  special  entertainment  provide 
pegs  on  which  other  announcements  can  be  made,  but  unless  the  ad- 
vertising stresses  the  fundamental  points  of  the  school  it  will  not  reach 
its  highest  effectiveness. 

Work  out  for  your  own  school  just  what  you  have  for  the  commu- 
nity.   You  can  find  twice  as  many  elements  as  1  have  enumerated. 

There  is  a  large  advertising  value  in  the  name  and  face  of  outside 
speakers  who  may  address  a  school  or  a  convention,  but  care  must  be 
taken  that  more  stress  is  not  laid  on  the  speaker  than  on  the  cause  of 
Christian  education.  Concerns  which  advertise  the  reputation  of  the 
the  store — and  have  a  reputation  worth  advertising — are  the  ones  which 
in  the  long  run  do  the  most  business  at  the  least  expense.  We  are 
building  up  a  permanent  educational  institution,  and  flash  methods  of 
advertising  should  be  examined  with  care  before  being  used. 

(Mr.  Smith  illustrated  his  point  by  comment  on  a  number  of  dis- 
play advertisements  from  various  parts  of  the  country  exhibited  at  the 
conference.) 

Advertising  Campaign  at  Portsmoutli,  Ohio 

Rev.  D.  C.  Boyd 
'~pHE  advertising  project  was  a  part  of  a  simultaneous  evangelistic 
■^  plan  in  which  all  the  Protestant  churches  of  the  city  were  in- 
volved. Its  main  purpose  was,  of  course,  to  increase  interest  and  at- 
tendance at  the  special  services  which  filled  the  three  weeks  preced- 
ing Easter,  and  incidentally  to  affect  the  spiritual  life  of  the  dty  by 
drawing  attention  to  religious  things. 

The  effect  of  the  two-year  campaign  on  the  Sunday  schools,  while 
a  by-product  rather  than  the  main  objective,  was  quite  marked.  E>ue 
to  increased  interest  in  religious  things,  attendance  at  all  sessions 
showed  steady  growth  in  all  the  schools.  Men's  Bible  classes  were 
stimulated,  and  some  churches  found  themselves  both  unequipped  for 
the  influx  of  new  pupils,  and  unable  to  meet  the  demand  for  new 
teachers.  It  became  easier  to  get  pupils  to  attend,  and  vastly  easier  to 
get  old  pupils  to  go  out  after  new  ones.  Church  and  Sunday  school 
was  in  the  air.  Many  young  folks  found  their  way  into  a  public  pro- 
fession at  the  Easter  ingathering. 
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In  the  matter  of  mere  numbers,  the  Easter  Sunday  school  atten- 
dance in  this  town  of  about  40,000  was  10,025 ;  one-third  larger  than 
had  ever  been  known  before.  That  means  that  one  person  out  of  four 
was  in  Sunday  school;  and  when  we  remember  the  number  of  tiny 
folk  who  of  course  could  not  attend,  and  many  of  their  mothers,  with 
ag^d  and  ill  folks,  and  a  large  Catholic  population,  the  percentage  was 
3  worthy  accomplishment. 

The  effects  did  not  wear  off  with  Easter,  but  schools  continued  to 
flourish  and  grow.  My  own  school  records  are  a  fair  proof  of  that, 
with  the  reaching  of  one  new  goal  after  another  till  diey  set  a  new 
record  for  their  107  years  of  history  with  618  present.  A  year  ago  I 
received  89  from  the  school  into  the  church,  largely  due  to  the  stimu- 
lated interest. 

Newspaper  advertising  turned  die  trick.  The  campaign  was  man- 
aged by  a  committee  of  ministers,  and  financed  by  local  merchants  and 
corporations,  each  of  which  gave  $25  to  the  fund,  and  were  in  turn 
recognized  by  name  at  the  bottom  of  each  ad. 

For  some  weeks  before  Easter  ads  were  run  twice  a  week;  then 
when  the  special  meetings  were  started,  daily  for  the  three  wedcs 
up  to  Easter  Sunday.  Needless  to  state,  the  special  services  were 
attended  as  they  never  had  been  before. 

One  ad,  paid  for  by  the  bankers  of  the  dty,  attracted  attention  from 
all  over  the  United  States  and  even  from  Canada.  (See  page  478.) 
Notices  were  given  it  in  the  Editor  and  Publisher,  the  Fourth  Estate, 
and  in  many  religious  magazines.  Dozens  of  sample  copies  were  sent 
by  the  publishers  in  response  to  widespread  requests. 

The  press  cooperated  nicely  by  giving  free  space  for  the  write-ups 
of  the  different  special  services,  and  of  various  church  happenings. 
The  city  was  made  to  feel  that  religion  was  serious  and  interesting  as 
well. 

Enough  money  was  held  out  from  the  pre-Easter  campaign  to  per- 
mit the  running  of  a  Saturday  ad  throi^h  the  year. 

The  committee  raised  $1,100  the  first  year  for  advertising,  and  $80S 
the  second.  However,  the  expert  ad-man  managed  so  carefully  that  the 
smaller  amount  was  made  to  go  further  and  do  more  effective  work. 
The  quarter  page  ad  was  usually  most  appealing,  close  to  good  reading 
matter. 

Advertising  gives  a  new  dignity,  a  new  importance,  a  new  signifi- 
cance to  a  Sunday  school,  which  may  have,  and  often  has,  become  a 
mere  commonplace  in  the  life  of  a  community.  Expert  ad-men  are  as 
necessary  to  religious  advertising  as  to  any  other  field  of  industry. 
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The  Associated  Banks  of  Portsmouth 
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How  Shall  Sunday  Schools  Advertise? 

AlfoDio   JohaioD 
Manager  Columbia  Evening  Mitsourian,  Columbia,  Mo. 
A    FEW  years  ago  the  question  would  have  been  "Shall  Sunday 
^*  Schools  Advertise?"     A  few  years  before  that  no  one  had  the 
courage  even  to  suggest  that  they  might  advertise.     We  no  longer 
ask  if  it  is  proper  to  advertise,  we  now  ask,  "How  shall  we  do  it?" 

Everything  that  can  be  sold,  and  every  service  that  can  be  ren- 
dered, can  be  successfully  advertised.  Sunday  school  advertising  is 
different  in  that  we  are  not  striving  for  mere  numbers.  When  a  Sun- 
day Khool  advertises  for  quantity  only,  many  of  us  object  to  the  ad- 
vertising, and  rightly  so,  for  the  advertising  is  objectionable. 

A  circus  advertises  tor  quantity  and  gets  it— a  Sunday  school  can 
do  circus  advertising  and  get  the  crowd.  I  want  a  crowd  at  our  Bible 
class  but  my  religion  means  too  much  to  me  to  allow  circus-style  ad.- 
vertising.  The  Sunday  school  that  resorts  to  circus  advertising  to  get 
the  crowd  is  forced  to  run  a  side  show  as  an  extra  attraction  to  hold 
the  crowd.  The  circus  would  tie  a  failure  if  it  failed  to  live  up  to 
the  billboards,  and  a  Sunday  school  following  the  example  of  the  cir- 
cus in  advertising  must  follow  the  circus  in  matter  of  program. 

Don't  understand  that  I  want  a  cut  and  dried  announcement :  I 
want  advertisements  that  people  will  read.  I  want  tny  written  mes- 
sage, whether  in  newspapers,  on  billboards,  movie  screen  or  by  direct 
mail,  to  attract  attention  but  I  always  demand  a  qualifying  adjective 
for  that  word  "attention" — I   want  favorable  attention. 

Sunday  school  advertising  must  be  dignified;  not  lifeless,  but  digni- 
fied. Above  all  other  advertising  it  must  attract  favorable  attention 
with  emphasis  on  favorable. 

Di&NiFiED  But  Not  Ijpeless 
This  matter  of  being  dignified  without  being  lifeless  isn't  easy  (or 
some  folks.  We  have  had  people  in  our  Presbyttrian  church  who 
thought  dignity  and  death  were  sj^onymous.  All  over  the  country  we 
find  Christians  who  doubt  if  one  can  be  wide-awake  and  progressive 
and  yet  dignified.  A  few  have  tried  circus-style  advertising  and  in 
trying  to  deliver  "as  advertised"  have  killed  the  influence  of  the  re- 
ligious teaching.  Most  of  the  Sunday  schools  have  gone  to  the  other 
extreme  and  in  trying  to  maintain  the  proper  dignity,  have  failed  to 
attract  favorable  attention.  We  must  guard  against  stereotyped  adver- 
tising—mere announcements.    Regular  Sunday  school  goers  will  read 
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announcements  because  they  are  already  "sold"  on  the  ides  of  going 
to  Sunday  school  and  merely  want  the  information  as  to  time,  topic  and 
txlleer.  But  we  muat  reach  those  who  do  not  intend  to  go  to  Sunday 
school,  Attract  their  favorable  attention  and  move  them  to  action. 

The  Sunday  school  ad  must  be  neat  dignified  and  yet  have  great 
attention  value.  Its  make-up  and  its  contents  must  be  in  keeping  with 
the  purpose  of  all  Sunday  schools.  It  must  attempt  to  draw  a  crowd 
to  hear  a  certain  message  and  certain  music  but  should  draw  a  line 
when  it  comes  to  offering  special  inducements  that  are  foreign  to  re- 
ligious exercises.  Sunday  school  advertising,  is,  or  can  be,  educfttional. 
We  try  to  write  our  ads  so  that  if  a  person  reads  them  he  is  benefited 
even  if  he  doesn't  come  to  Sunday  school.  Of  course  we  want  them  to 
come — if  no  one  came  we  couldn't  pay  rent  on  the  Cozy  theater  where 
we  meet.  But  our  ads  have  a  message  for  everyone  and  we  know  they 
are  read  because  we  hear  comments  on  them. 

May  21  the  International  Sunday  school  lesson  was  about  finding 
a  book — do  you  remember  the  lesson?    Our  ad  for  that  Sunday  said: 

A  telegraph  operator,  a  stranger  in  our  city,  came  to  me  after  class 
and  said  our  advertisement  had  reminded  him  of  his  Bible  which  was 
at  the  bottom  of  the  trunk.  He  got  his  Bible  and  read  it  Saturday 
nt^t  and  the  next  morning  he  attended  our  Bible  class.  We  got 
favorable  attention  and  also  moved  to  action. 

Dignified?  Yes,  but  interesting.  If  we  had  run  a  mere  announce- 
ment, as  some  of  our  Sunday  schools  did,  that  one  man,  at  least, 
wouldn't  have  hunted  his  Bible  and  he  wouldn't  have  been  at  Sunday 
school. 

The  national  advertiser  never  starts  a  campaign  until  he  knows  just 
what  he  is  doing — he  surveys  his  field,  knows  his  product  and  makes 
all  necessary  arrangement  before  he  starts  his  publicity.  The  Sunday 
school,  on  a  smaller  scale,  should  do  the  same  thing.  For  instance,  a 
Bible  class  leader  must  consider  several  things  before  he  can  advertise 
intelligently : 

What  kind  of  teacher  or  lecturer? 

What  kind  of  chairman? 

Is  the  class  for  members  of  church  only,  or  for  everyone? 

Does  the  speaker  appeal  to  young  or  to  old,  or  to  both? 

Does  only  a  small  per  c^nt  of  population  attend  Sunday  school  (as 
in  Kansas  City)  or  does  a  large  per  cent  go  regularly  (as  in  Columbia)  ? 

These  questions  su^st  many  others  that  should  be  answered  before 
intelligent  advertising  can  be  done.  If  you  don't  know  whom  you 
want  to  reach,  how  can  you  reach  them? 
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If  e*eryoa«  in  your  dty  attendi  Sunday  school,  don't  invite  more  to 
your  class  because  that  means  taking  them  away  from  another  class. 
But  if  you  have  some  folks  who  are  not  attending,  make  an  appeal  to 

Our  Bible  class  teacher  is  nationally  known  as  a  Bible  teacher  and 
internationally  known  as  a  journalist.  Our  ads  are,  therefore,  written 
to  appeal  to  all  who  enjoy  lectures  on  the  scriptures  as  applied  to  pres- 
ent day  life.  The  lectures  are  based  on  the  International  Lessons  and 
the  Bible  teachings  are  driven  home  by  examples  and  by  language  we 
all  know. 

Being  in  a  university  town  we  appeal  to  students.  Some  come  reg- 
ularly, some  come  irregularly  but  nearly  all  come  once  or  twice  be- 
cause they  are  ashamed  to  have  lived  in  Columbia  and  go  away  with- 
out hearing  Dean  Williams.  We  appeal  to  tovmspeople  in  general  and 
above  all  we  appeal  to  the  stranger  within  our  gates.  Our  class  meets 
in  a  theater  next  to  our  church.  A  stranger  can  slip  in,  just  as  he 
would  to  a  movie,  hear  a  good  lecture  and  go  away  unmolested  if  he 
wants  to  go  that  way.  If  he  wants  to  stay  and  shake  hands — that's  my 
job  and  I  am  always  glad  to  meet  him. 

We  want  everyone  to  feel  at  home. 

We  are  a  part  of  the  Presbyterian  church  and  all  who  take  active 
part  are  members  of  our  church.  The  class,  however,  appeals  to  those 
of  all  religions  and  of  no-religion  and  everyone  is  welcome.  Being  in 
a  theater  building  we  probably  draw  some  who  would  not  go  into  a 
Protestant  church.  One  Sunday  I  saw  in  our  class,  beside  Presby- 
terians and  other  Protestants — Jews,  Catholics  and  a  Buddhist  and  be- 
sides Americans  I  saw  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Koreans. 

The  message  in  the  ad  is  the  vital  thing;  having  something  to  say 
and  knowing  how  to  say  it  effectively  is  the  problem.  Typography  is  a 
means  to  the  end  but  it  must  not  be  everything.  As  one  type  expert 
has  said  "Good  advertising  is  something  more  than  mere  typography 
but  good  typography  makes  good  advertising  more  effective." 

The  type  faces  in  the  ad  should  not  be  so  unusual  or  so  queer 
that  they  attract  away  from  the  message,  we  are  not  selling  type, 
we  are  delivering  a  message  and  the  type  is  merely  the  vehicle  for  car- 
rying that  message.  Nor  should  the  border  be  so  unusual  that  readers 
will  look  at  it  and  never  read  the  ad.  When  we  frame  a  picture  we  are 
careful  to  select  a  frame  that  does  not  detract  from  the  picture  it- 
self— we  don't  hang  pictures  on  our  walls  to  attract  attention  to  the 
frame.    The  border  of  an  ad  is  merely  the  frame. 

The  first  thing  to  do  when  writing  an  advertisement  is  to  sit  and 
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tiiink  about  it  Or  as  the  Irishman  would  say,  "the  first  thing  to  do 
is  to  do  nothing,"  You  havf  a  message  to  deliver — be  sure  you  know 
juit  what  that  message  is;  your  ad  must  say  something  and  it  must 
say  something  that  is  going  to  interest  your  readers.  If  you  think  too 
much  of  the  style  and  wording  of  the  ad  you  will  lose  sight  of  the  pur- 
pose. Criticise  your  message  and  reraember  that  the  other  fellow  is  not 
quite  so  much  interested  in  your  message  as  you  are  and  it  most  in- 
terest and  instruct. 

Don't  feel  bad  if  you  don't  know  all  the  type  faces  and  their  names. 
I  don't  either  and  I  never  saw  a  man,  not  even  a  practical  printer,  who 
knew  them  all  by  their  real  name. 

Nearly  all  printing  and  newspaper  offices  issue  a  chart  showing  the 
type  faces  and  sizes  they  have  on  hand.  If  not,  the  foreman  can,  in  a 
few  minutes,  mark  up  a  paper  with  type  faces  and  sizes  indicated.  la 
a  short  time  you  can  select  the  type  that  will  give  you  a  dignified  ad. 
Or  tell  the  printer  what  you  are  striving  for,  get  up  the  message  and  a 
su^ested  lay-out,  and  leave  it  to  the  printer,  who  is,  or  should  be,  an 
expert  in  type. 

Even  printers  have  faults  and  I  have  found  that  to  get  the  desired 
results  we  must  do  some  some  things  and  we  must  not  do  others. 

Now  for  some  DONT'S. 

Don't  use  all  large  hold  face  type. 

Emphasize,  to  a  degree,  one  or  two  things  but  don't  try  to  empha- 
size your  whole  ad.  If  all  the  type  is  large  no  one  idea  stands  and 
the  effect  is  the  same  as  if  a  dozen  persons  tried  to  talk  at  once. 

Contrasts  are  effective  in  advertising.  A  14  point  line  stands  out  if 
the  rest  of  the  ad  is  in  8  point  but  if  all  the  ad  is  14  point,  no  line 
stands  out.  A  stx-foot  man  looms  up  in  an  ordinary  crowd  but  in  a 
company  of  soldiers  all  of  whom  are  six  foot  or  more,  he  is  lost  be- 
cause of  lack  of  contrast. 

In  onr  Bible  class  ad  the  topic  line  is  not  very  large  nor  very  black 
but  the  contrast  brings  it  out.  And  right  here  let  me  say  that  tiie  dis- 
play line  should  say  something  definite.  Don't  use  a  feature  line  that 
means  nothing  and  that  could  be  used  to  advertise  oranges  or  soap 
jnst  as  well  as  a  Bible  class  or  a  Sunday  school.  For  instance,  "Don't 
forget,"  "Listen,"  "I'd  say  so,"  or  "When  in  Need." 

We  use  the  topic  of  the  lecture  for  our  feature  line.  But  be  sure 
the  topic,  itself,  means  something. 

Feature  line  should  be  near  the  top  of  the  ad.  Our  ad  should  be  so 
arranged  that  it  is  easily  read  from  left  to  right  and  from  top  to 
bottom. 
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Meets  Sunday 
9:30  O'clock 
Cozy  Ilieater 


Topic:— 

"The  Finding  of  a  Book" 

The  one  *1)est  sell- 

Do    yon    TememlKr    thfl      gj^*   tOdaV   IS   &  bOOk 

little   Bible   your   Bwlhe;  ,,  hi-  j> 

gave  you  *b«n  yoa  leit    really  a  coUection  of 
thousands    of 

iniiik?  Youll  "find"  llut 
book  some  day  ind  youll 
marvel  at  your  diBcorery. 
It  ii  full  of  the  experi- 
cncts  of  other  men  and 
•.^nwn  vbo  faced  the 
lane  prohlemi  thai  con- 
front you  today.  Some 
Bolved  theae  ptoblenu  on 
she  biMa  of  eternal  tnilh; 
oihera  didn't — jual  as  you 
may      be     failing    to    do, 


— rjle  Chidrmatt. 


writings, 

years  apart — which  re- 
cords the  "ups  and  downs" 
of  the  human  race  in  its 
search  for  truth.  To  the 
spiritually  guided  mind, 
there  is  a  consistent  un- 
foldraent  throughout  its 
chapters.  Without  spirit- 
ual illumination  is  not  the 
book  "lost"  to  one's  under- 
standing? 


•  ii  Only  One  of  Man 


M«B  Tia  tba  Nn 


I  tfaa  Conntry  RaaihiH 
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1  Ad  set  in  aU 

capitals  is  very  hard  to  read.  Thia  is  one  of  the  pitfalls  of  begin- 
aers  in  ad  writing;   they  want  to  use  too  many  capitals. 

One  word  underscored  now  and  then  will  emphaiiie  that  word  but 
if  too  much  underscoring  is  used,  nothing  is  empbasiied  and  the  only 
result  is  the  cluttering  up  of  the  ad. 

How  shall  Sunday  schools  advertise?  Just  the  same  as  any  other 
business.  Advertising  can  bring  more  members,  can  interest  more 
people  in  your  Sunday  school,  but  right  there  the  influence  of  the  ads 
stop.  The  service  of  the  Sunday  school  must  be  such  that  those  who 
come  once  will  come  again. 

Sunday  school  advertising  is  not  a  deep  profound  mystery — don't 
m^e  it  a  mystery.  Tell  your  story  in  a  simple,  interesting  and  yet 
dignified  way  and  your  ads  will  bring  returns.  And  then  it  is  up  to 
the  Sunday  school  to  back  up  the  promise  of  the  advertising. 

Most  Fruitful  Appeal 
In  Sunday  School  Advertising 

H.  S.  Lawrance 
'yWO  main  types  of  modern  advertising  confront  us.  First,  there  is 
^  the  class  that  deals  with  exclamations  and  interjections;  that 
appeals  superficially  to  the  emotions;  that  emphasizes  the  things  that 
need  not  to  be  emphasized,  and  leaves  in  darkness  the  true  appeal.  We 
might  call  this  jazz  advertising — we  find  it  in  every  business  and  trade. 
Churches  are  by  no  means  free  from  this  type  of  advertising,  as 
witness,  the  Qeveland  church  that  joyfully  announced  in  flaming  circtis 
handbills  that  the  latest  fox-trot  would  be  played  in  its  Sunday  school 
the  following  Sunday, — or  the  street  parade  in  a  western  town  in  whidi 
a  brass  band  of  blatant  form  headed  a  procession  of  men  and  women, 
boys  and  girls,  who  bore  aloft  gaudy  signs  and  banners,  with  the 
device  "Go  to  church  Sunday.  All  the  popular  music  sung  by  Negro 
Ministrels."  Mr.  H,  G.  Wells  in  "The  Sleeper  Awakes,"  is  not  over- 
doing the  tendency  of  many  churches  in  their  advertising  campaigns, 
when  he  speaks  of  the  signs  in  the  religious  quarter  of  London  streets, 
reading  "Salvation  on  the  first  floor,  and  turn  to  the  right";  "Put  your 
money  on  your  Maker";  "The  smartest  conversion  in  London,  expert 
operators,  look  slippy";  "Be  a  Christian,  without  hindrance  to  your 
present  occupation."    We  have  only  to  step  into  churches  and  Sunday 
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schools  in  many  cities  in  onr  middle  West,  to  6nd  prominently  adver- 
tised there,  as  well  as  in  the  local  p^e»^  and  throughout  the  community, 
the  titles  of  discussions,  sermons,  Sunday  school  talks  such  as  "Piddes 
and  Salvation,"  "Was  Christ  a  Yogi?",  "A  Defence  of  Violence  to 
Scabs"  (Men's  Bible  Class),  "Noted  American  Gamblers  of  Monte 
Carlo."  Such  a  tyiM  of  advertising  may  attract  people,  but  it  does  not 
win  them.  It  represents  ignorance  of  mental  laws,  of  the  psychology 
of  persuasion,  and  pleads  guilty  to  the  charge  of  weariness  of  the 
spirit  and  the  absence  of  power  and  efficiency.  This  type  of  adver- 
tising is  electrical,  without  being  dynamic.  Like  jazz,  it  is  syncopated, 
and  stresses  the  unimportant  heart-beats  of  the  Individual. 

The  jazz  type  of  advertising  exclaims  at  you  in  huge  type  and 
headlines,  in  garish  electric  signs,  in  circus  handbills,  and  other  forms 
which  simply  capture  attention  for  a  few  moments,  appeal  briefly  to 
one's  love  of  color  and  action,  and  the  instinct  of  curiosity  and  play. 
It  stimulates  by  bombarding  the  senses,  in  a  score  of  different  ways, 
without  appealing  to  reason,  intelligence,  the  fundamental  emotions  or 
the  deeper  human  instincts. 

This  manner  of  advertising  represents  the  first  stage  in  the  history 
of  publicity,  and  always  has  a  strong  appeal  to  the  child  mind.  It  has 
its  limited  uses,  however,  and  can  well  be  employed  in  the  very  first 
stage  of  certain  classes  of  advertising  campaigns.  It  is  harmless  when 
its  only  expression  is  in  the  form  of  celluloid  buttons,  crowd  enthusi- 
asm, or  the  simple  satisfying  of  innocent  curiosity  and  love  of  action. 
It  is  exceedingly  harmful,  I  believe,  however,  when  it  is  used  as  a  chief 
means  of  getting  people  into  a  religious  service,  or  tricking  them  into 
finding  out  what  it  is  all  about.  In  other  words,  jazz  advertising  is  a 
tawdry  sort  of  appeal,  and  the  most  worthless  when  used  alone,  as 
facts  and  figures  amply  show.  It  may  be  true,  as  Barnum  has  said, 
that  the  American  people  like  to  be  humbugged,  but  when  it  comes  to 
the  religious  instinct — the  most  deep  rooted  and  prominent  of  all,  adver- 
tising of  this  kind,  frequently,  results  in  disrespect  and  irreverence  for 
the  organised  chuch,  and  an  increase  of  sacriligiousness  in  the  com- 
munity. 

There  is  no  criticism,  whatsoever  to  be  made  of  that  kind  of  adver- 
tising which  seeks  to  arouse  curiosity  on  vital  subjects  by  relating 
itself  to  every  day  experiences  by  means  of  over  or  subtle  sugges- 
tion. The  type  of  advertising  I  refer  to,  is  that  which  is  unrelated  in 
a  large  sense  to  one's  daily  life,  to  one's  habit  of  thinking,  and  to 
one's  chief  interests  or  ambitions.  This  type  is  uncooperative,  and 
seeks  to  daze  or  startle  the  individual  by  the  sounding  brass  and  tmk- 
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ling  tymbol  of  mer«  words  or  emotional  appeal.     St    Paul    wai  a 
splendid   advertiser,  and   he  knew   that   sonnd   and   brass    were  not    i 
enough,  even  though  there  was  a  certain  elegance  and  custom  abont  il 
all.     Perhaps  he  had  in  mind  modem  jazz  when  he   wrote  to  the    | 
Athenians  what  is  recorded  in  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  First  CoriD- 

The  great  purpose  in  advertising  is  not  merely  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion, the  money  presence,  or  cooperation  of  those  with  whom  one  ii 
working.  There  must  be  a  proper  motive  to  give  sincerity  and  value 
to  every  form  of  advertising.  Jazz  advertising  lacks  the  proper  moliTC. 
Here  again,  St  Paul  might  well  be  quoted:  "Thou^  I  spc^  with  die 
tongue  of  men  and  of  angels,  and  have  not  Love'— Love  of  one's  feOo*  I 
man,  and  not  desire  for  a  crowd,  is  the  true  motive  in  Sunday  sdiod  I 
advertising. 

Magnchc  Advsktising  is  Logical  i 

The  second  type  of  advertising  is  by  far  the  better,  particularly  for 
church  and  Sunday  school.  Because  of  the  fact  that  this  form  does 
emphasize  the  things  that  need  to  be  stressed  does  appeal  in  a  hor- 
monious  and  rhythmic  way,  and  does  emphasize  the  f  nndameatal  core. 
It  should  be  called  Magnetic  Advertising.  Magnetic  advertising  is 
that  which  not  only  attracts  but  holds  naturally,  completely,  because 
of  a  hidden  force.  This  tytK  of  advertising  uses  psychological  prin- 
ciples, in  a  logical  way.     It  begins  with  religious  instinct. 

Instincts  can  be  modified  and  sublimated,  but  never  destroyed.  Manjr 
people  let  their  primal  instincts  be  buried  in  intellectual  interests  or  in 
emotional  excitement,  which  makes  it  difficult  for  them  to  be  readied. 
However,  these  instincts  as  a  part  of  racial  inheritance  are  fundamental 
Upon  them  are  built  habits,  emotions  and  all  other  mental  acts.  Sun- 
day school  advertising  should  recognize  these  facts.  It  is  not  enough 
to  tell  people  to  go  to  church  and  Sunday  school,  to  urge  them  into 
the  men's  Bible  class,  to  reward  them  with  badges  or  picnics,  for 
attendance. 

Those  who  have  written  on  the  psychology  of  advertising  say  that 
the  greatest  appeal  in  any  advertising  for  any  class  of  people  is  self- 
interest  There  may  be  appeal  to  the  public  or  crowd  mind  on  fre- 
quent occasions,  but  in  the  last  analysis,  the  appeal  to  the  man  or 
woman,  boy  or  girl,  to  go  to  church  and  Sunday  school  must  be  >b 
individual  appeal,  based  on  the  individualistic  instincts,  founded  opoa 
some  degree  of  intelligence  or  reason,  kindled  by  some  leading  emotion 
and  pointing  directly  toward  its  own  self-interest 
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The  third  and  last  step  in  the  magnetic  form  of  advertising — the 
type  that  gets  the  whole  man  and  keeps  him,  is  the  appeal  to  the 
emotion  that  is  the  ruling  passion  of  his  life.  There  are  only  a  few 
elemental  emotions  after  all.  Love  is  the  grealest—love  of  home,  love 
of  fatrily,  friends,  country.  Fear  as  an  individual  appeal  is  greatly 
out  of  date.  It  is  chiefly  a  social  stimulus.  Sympathy  and  the  aesthetic 
emotions  are  first  cousins  to  love,  while  wonder,  greed  and  companion- 
ship all  have  their  place,  though  secondary.  The  purpose  of  the  emo- 
tions is  simply  to  set  tire  to  the  will  and  lead  to  action.  The  intelligent 
man,  however,  guards  these  runaway  emotions  more  or  less  carefully, 
and  will  not  let  them  bum  too  brightly,  nor  run  the  steam  gage  of 
energy  to  a  dangerous  point  But  religion  is  neither  wholly  emotional 
nor  wholly  intellectual.  Each  is  a  check  upon  the  other,  and  each 
element  is  necessary  in  advertising. 

To  summarize  the  order  of  advertising  appeal  would  be  as  fol- 
lows :  First,  to  arouse  one  of  the  fundamental  emotions,  such  as  love 
of  companionship,  then  by  means  of  a  simple  address  to  the  intelligence, 
proceed  to  uncover  the  elemental  instincts  of  reli^on,  thus  appealing 
to  the  whole  man.  But  no  advertisement  should  stop  with  mere  app^l. 
Attention  has  now  been  attracted  and  interest  aroused,  but  two  more 
steps  are  needed — Conviction  and  Action.  The  usual  line  of  reasoning 
of  a  man  reading  an  advertisement  urging  him  to  come  to  Sunday 
school  may  be  very  much  like  the  following ;  "I  might  go  to  the  men's 
class  tomorrow,  but  then  III  have  to  get  up  early  and  wear  these  hot 
stiff  clothes.  Dinner  will  be  late  and  we  will  have  to  give  up  our 
motor  trip  to  the  country  with  the  family.  Still  that  discussion  on 
'Can  the  Business  Code  of  Ethics  be  Used  in  the  Church,'  ought  to 
be  interesting.  Brown  and  Jones  go  and  they  have  lots  of  influence 
down  town.  I'd  like  to  mix  with  those  men  more.  It  helps  a  man  in 
his  business.  One  ouf^t  to  attend  some  such  class  as  this  for  the  fel- 
lowship and  the  benefits  be  will  gain.  Still,  if  I  go  there,  I  cannot  play 
golf  in  the  morning,  or  go  on  the  motor  trip  to  the  country  with  the 
family.  I  had  intended  to  do  a  little  work  at  the  office  and  finish  that 
book  too.  Yet,  a  man  ought  to  get  out  more,  particularly  if  he  is  tied 
up  at  his  desk  six  days  in  the  week.  I  can't  expect  my  two  boys  to  go 
if  I  don't  go,  and  I  surely  don't  want  them  to  grow  up  ignorant  of  the 
church  and  the  Sunday  school  and  to  be  desecrators  of  the  Sabbath. 
Yes,  they  have  a  pretty  good  program  on  next  Sunday,  according  to 
this  advertisement,  and  I  think  I'll  go.  It  will  broaden  me  a  good  bit. 
I'll  get  some  fim  out  of  it  and  it  surely  is  the  thing  to  do  with  two 
boys  of  my  own." 
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Wbexe  Sunday  School  Adtebtisinc  is  Weak 
The  weakest  part  of  the  Sunday  school  advertising,  to  my  mind,  is 
that  which  merely  attracts  attention  and  commands  without  giving  any 
basis  for  the  will  to  act,  or  without  providing-  tor  a  variety  of 
responses.  Some  people  reason  first,  then  let  their  emotions  persuade 
them  afterward.  A  second  tsTW  are  taught,  in  a  sense,  by  their  feelings 
which  lead  them  to  drift  with  the  crowd.  A  third  type  consists  of  those 
without  definite  mental  or  spiritual  goals,  whose  actions  are  purposeless 
or  spontaneous,  though  seldom  merely  emotional.  Another  type  of 
decision,  involves  a  transformation  of  values,  motives  and  impulses 
which  lead  to  giving  up  superficial  projects  for  more  important  ones. 
A  few  people  always  decide  matters  for  themselves.  They  never  give 
credit  to  any  outside  force.  These  people  have  a  will  that  works  slowly 
and  heavily  but  always  positively  and  triumphantly.  They  always  per- 
suade themselves.  The  public,  however,  which  Sunday  school  adver- 
tising reaches,  has  been  found  in  our  large  cities  and  even  in  the 
smaller  towns  to  be  composed  mainly  of  the  two  types — "Reasoners," 
and  "Feelers."  The  others  can  seldom  be  appealed  to  through  adver- 
tisit%  of  this  kind.  Consequently  the  most  potent  part  of  Sunday 
school  publicity  is  that  which  has  to  do  with  calculating  values,  and  the 
suggestive  and  subtle  appeal  of  these  values  in  the  phraseology  of  the 
advertising.  Now  value  is  power,  and  being  aroused  to  a  sense  of 
values  is  a  logical  step  toward  feeling  those  values  and  powers  in 
one's  own  life.  Nearly  everyone  knows  what  "oging  to  Church" 
means — at  least  in  its  simplest  aspect — and  can  calculate  quickly  what 
he  would  have  to  sacrifice  to  go.  But  what  the  advertisements  usually 
do  not  do  is  to  build  up  strongly  a  feeling  of  the  value  of  going  in 
the  mind  of  the  reader,  as  well  as  the  creation  of  the  belief  that  it 
would  be  much  more  of  value  to  go  than  to  stay  at  home.  In  these 
two  ways,  Sunday  school  advertising  has  not  recognized  psychological 
laws,  and  these  two  conditions  are  not  all  helped  or  remedied  by  excla- 
mations such  as  "Go  to  Church  Sunday,"  "Spend  an  hour  in  our  cool 
church  building,"  "Bring  out  the  family  to  hear  the  missionary  from 
India."  Little  constructive  values  are  thus  built  up  favoring  Sunday 
school  attendance.  The  few  who  may  be  appealed  to  may  very  likely 
be  unable  to  coincide  this  chief  appeal  with  the  real  merit  of   the 

Newspapers  Best  Medium 
In  my  brief  experience  with  Sunday  school  advertising  in  Toledo, 
Ohio,  at  the  Coi^regational  church,  where  I  watched  many  advertising 
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campaigns,  and  in  South  Dakota  where  I  have  had  a  part  in  Sundaj 
•chool  advertising,  I  have  found  it  true  that  nevrspaper  publicity  is  the 
best  type  for  church  and  Sunday  school,  though  it  should  be  supple- 
mented by  other  legitimate  kinds.  Moreover,  it  has  been  forced  upon 
me  very  strongly  that  it  is  illogical  and  unscientific  as  well  as  vtry 
useless  to  try  to  appeal  to  men  and  women  as  though  they  were  chil- 
dren, and  boys  and  girls  as  though  they  were  infants.  The  play  and 
curiosity  appeal  may  be  well  enough  occasionally  with  the  younger 
readers,  but  justice  demands  everyone  in  the  home  be  r^ardcd  as 
an  average,  thinking,  feeling,  willing  individual  whose  religious  instinct 
is  not  wholly  submerged  and  who  has  the  same  emotions  and  intellectual 
interests  as  those  who  write  the  "copy."  This  can  be  done  best  through 
the  press. 

Many  different  kinds  of  mediums  have  been  used,  such  as  drcnlars, 
programs,  invitations,  window  cards,  letters,  street  car  advertising, 
electric  signs,  bill  posters,  magazine  advertisement  and  newspaper 
advertisements.  Nearly  all  the  books  written  recently  on  Sunday 
school  advertising,  give  the  preference  to  the  newspaper.  This  verdict 
is  in  keeping  with  the  verdict  of  the  retailers,  merchants  and  business 
men  of  the  country — 99  per  cent  of  whom  have  voted  the  newspaper  to 
be  the  most  successful  approach  to  the  public.  This  is  true  largely 
because  newspaper  reading  has  become  an  American  habit.  The  news- 
paper has  a  dense  circulation  over  a  small  area.  It  is  read  by  many 
members  of  the  family  nearly  every  day  in  the  year,  and  consequently 
impresses  largely  through  repetition,  reiteration,  and  long  and  fre- 
quent association.  It  is  a  large  part  of  the  natural  background  of 
every  American  home.  One  cannot  overestimate  the  value  to  both 
Church  and  Press  of  regular  newspaper  advertising.  Now  religion, 
and  the  organized  church  are  natural  and  well  established  forces,  and 
their  proper  appearance  in  the  home  should  be  in  the  usual  rather  than 
the  unusual  or  unnatural  way.  Bizarre  advertising  of  church  services 
often  savors  of  the  sporadic  and  sensational  to  many  people.  Mental 
truth,  it  should  be  remembered,  is  built  up  frequently,  m  many  lives  by 
and  through  the  assurance  given  in  frequent  repetition  and  associa- 
tion. 

If  we  grant  that  the  newspaper  is  the  most  important  medium  for 
Sunday  school  advertising,  the  next  thing  to  consider  is  the  adver- 
tisement. 

Newspaper  men  say  that  the  reason  why  religious  display  fre- 
quently does  not  "go  over,"  is  because  the  copywriters  do  not  know 
tiie  psychological  laws  of  type  or  location.    For  instance,  in  a  display 
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ad,  says  a  leading  newspaper  man,  no  churchman  seems  to  realize 
that  the  top  of  the  page  and  the  left  hand  comer  of  the  page  and  the 
right  hand  page  are  the  best  attention-getting  positions  in  the  news- 
paper. 

Vabiktv  ot  Appeals  Possible 
Different  appeals  are  made  in  Sunday  school  advertising.  There  is 
the  appeal  of  special  music,  boys'  choirs,  church  quartettes,  stringed 
orchestra,  violin  solos,  community  singing.  Or  the  appeal  may  be  made 
tiirough  certain  types  of  music,  such  as  Christmas  carols  on  Christmas 
Smiday,  or  patriotic  music  near  a  national  holiday.  Again,  the  appeal 
may  be  made  through  the  subject  of  a  talk  or  lecture  to  be  given  to 
the  entire  school,  such  as  the  "Patriotism  of  Christ,"  "Puritan  Amerioi 
of  the  Present  Day,"  etc.  Sometimes  prominent  people  are  advertized 
to  speak  to  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  Sunday  school,  or  to  the  men  of 
the  "Open  Forum."  This  speaker  may  be  a  business  man,  a.  local  celeb- 
rity, a  returned  missionary,  or  a  radical  foreigner.  Frequently  his 
theme  is  not  mentioned,  but  curiosity  to  see  and  hear  the  man  over- 
looks the  omission.  Then  there  is  the  appeal  to  the  social  nature  of 
man,  his  sympathy  with  others,  his  desire  of  companionship,  his  love  of 
co-operation  with  an  organized  group,  his  fondness  for  discussion. 
Many  Sunday  schools  have  abandoned  the  old  habtt  of  offering  prizes, 
rewards,  something  for  nothing,  to  those  who  come  out  to  services  on 
special  occasions.  For  this  appeal  frequently  brings  in  the  Sunday 
school  drifters,  and  those  who  move  from  church  to  church  and  from 
town  to  town — to  the  highest  bidders.  Though  not  as  popular  as  the 
other  appeals,  the  most  important  is  the  personal,  which  should  be 
subtle,  suggestive,  with  full  recognition  of  the  ambition  of  the  reader, 
bis  love  of  progress,  and  achievement  This  appeal  should  also  include 
occasionally  a  Icnowledge  of  man's  interest  in  beauty  or  art  or  music, 
and  his  instinctive  desire  for  amusement  and  comradeship.  The  average 
reader  likes  to  be  considered  intelligent,  rdigious,  and  above  all,  sodaL 
In  building  an  advertisement  then,  two  or  three  laws  might  be  con- 
sidered. They  are  SO  simple  as  to  appear  absurd,  but  nevertheless  are 
recognized  as  sound,  not  only  by  theorists  but  also  by  practical  journal- 
ists. The  lirst  principle  is,  that  advertisements  in  the  abstract  do  not 
pay.  It  is  true,  in  evei?  branch  and  moment  of  life's  activity,  that 
"The  real  is  the  concrete."  Every  appeal,  almost  every  word,  must  be 
definite  and  specific  if  it  is  to  impress  at  all.  This  is  the  reason  why  an 
ordinary  church  and  Sunday  school  notice  among  the  religious  notices 
of  the  paper,  has  little  value,  except  as  a  directory.    The  name  of  the 
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,  and  name  uid  location  of  the  church,  produce  no  mental 
imagcTy  on  the  mind  of  the  reader.  But  the  subject  of  the  minister, 
the  theme  for  discussion  in  the  Sunday  school,  the  special  features  of 
the  variott)  classes,  all  announced  clearly,  definitely,  through  sugges- 
tion with  a  view  of  interesting  him  who  reads,  must  sooner  or  later, 
(with  proper  reiteration),  lead  to  some  degree  of  action.  If,  as  adver- 
tisers tell  us,  the  average  individual  spends  only  fifteen  minutes  on  hit 
newspaper,  anything  that  is  to  attract  attention  must  be  immediate  and 
direct  in  its  attack. 

The  next  inference  that  might  be  considered  u,  that  advertising 
should  recognise  the  complex  and  varied  conditions  of  life.  No  one 
acts  from  any  single  motive,  but  from  a  resultant  of  motives.  There 
is  a  multiple  crossing  of  ideas  and  ideals,  and  a  perfect  network  of 
stimuli.  The  organized  church  has  so  many  competitors,  such  as  the 
theater,  the  field  of  sports,  the  automobile,  Sunday  excursions,  the  best 
sellers,  entertainment  and  recreation  parks,  that  it  cannot  hope  to 
succeed  by  merely  informing  the  people  of  what  it  is  doing.  It  must 
project  its  purpose  and  methods  into  the  inner  life  of  the  reader,  and 
endeavor  to  arouse  him  to  think  and  act.  It  is  claimed  by  investiga- 
tors that  women  are  apparently  more  impressed  by  patriotic,  family, 
and  social  challenges  than  are  men,  while  men  are  moved  more  fre- 
quently than  women  by  subtle  arguments  through  the  use  of  sugges- 
tion.  Advertisers  of  Sunday  school  classes  then,  might  well  change 
their  copy  when  giving  publicity  to  the  activities  of  a  men's  class  from 
that  which  they  would  use  for  a  woman's  class. 

The  third  and  last  law  that  might  govern  the  advertiser  of  the 
Sunday  school  is  that,  while  life  is  complex  and  that,  while  the  real 
things  are  the  concrete,  man  always  acts  as  a  unit.  Sometimes  it  is 
his  reason  that  acts,  but  it  carries  with  it  the  whole  man.  Other  times 
the  individual  is  controlled  by  his  emotion.  Undoubtedly  men  are  led 
oftener  to  act  through  thdr  emotions  than  through  their  reason,  par- 
ticularly the  ignorant,  the  untrained  and  the  manual  laboring  class. 
But  there  is  no  better  nor  worse  self,  any  more  than  there  is  an  imag- 
inative brain  and  an  emotional  brain.  There  is  only  one  self  whid) 
now  functions  as  the  Church-and-Sunday- school-going-self,  and  which 
later  may  be  tempted  by  expediency  or  sensational  appeal,  to  function 
as  a  Sunday-desecrating-self. 

An  advertisement  is,  after  all,  not  the  wording  nor  the  type  nor  the 
paper,  but  the  hidden  appeal  to  the  mind  in  its  mental  imagery.  To 
obtain  the  best  results,  this  advertising  appeal  should  be  greatly  varied, 
without  losing  any  of  its  directness.    Much  of  it  in  the  past  has  been 
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like  the  dazzle  painting  on  our  ships  during  the  war,  tn  its  result  The 
purpose  of  this  dazzle  painting,  as  you  Icnow,  was  to  render  it  difficult 
for  an7one  to  determine  the  course  of  the  vessel. 

Avoid  Special  Pleading 

A  special  warning  should  be  given  here,  which  is  quoted  indirectly 
from  one  of  the  laity,  against  the  too  frequent  or  forceful  use  of 
pleadings,  exhortations  and  welcomes,  such  a  "Come,"  "Welcome," 
"Public  Invited,"  "Don't  be  Afraid  to  Come,"  which  not  only  show  an 
absence  of  ingenuity  but  above  all — weakness.  Pleading  and  begging 
of  any  kind  for  favor,  or  recognisation,  are  surely  not  the  proper  tone 
for  the  church  to  use  in  connection  with  any  of  its  services. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  I  beheve  Church  and  Sunday  school 
advertising  the  past  ten  years  has  been  growing  superficially  better, 
but  fundamentally  worse.  I  mean  that  the  technique  of  advertising  is 
improving,  but  the  appeal  is  all  too  frequently  to  the  eye-and-ear-man. 
The  call  is  to  the  senses,  love  of  entertainment  and  curiosity  for  the 
unusuaL  Now,  without  sacrificing  all  of  this  sense  and  emotional 
appeal,  I  believe  the  heart-and-head-man  can  be  won  by  broadening  the 
appeal  of  the  printed  page  to  include  a  forceful  attack  upon  the  strong- 
holds of  man's  nature — the  will  and  reason,  judgment  a'ld  instinct — in- 
stead of  upon  the  outposts,  the  senses.  Then  he  will  be  able  to  free 
the  strong  religious  instinct  within  and  to  see  and  free  the  values  that 
come  before  his  intellect. 

But  what  I  have  designated  jazz  advertising,  merely  exploits  the 
weaknesses  of  man,  while  magnetic  advertising  tempts  man  where  he  is 
strongest.  After  all,  advertising  is  a  tempting,  a  trying,  and  the  hard- 
est kinds  of  temptation  to  resist  are  those  that  strike  at  our  strongest 
or  our  best  qualities.  The  devil  used  psychology  when  he  tempted 
Christ  to  employ  his  divine  power  for  a  base  purpose.  Sunday  school 
advertising  should  tempt  man  to  use  his  best  powers  for  a  good  purpose. 
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CHAPTER  XVII 

CHURCH  AND  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 
BUILDINGS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Qiurch  Building  Axioms 
Henry  Edward  Trails 

MOVABLE  partitions  luve  no  place  in  the  modern  church  build- 
ing. The  church  must  first  build  its  pro-am,  and  then  its  house. 
The  church  should  build  for  preaching,  teaching,  worship, 
recreation,  evangelism,  and  service. 

The  preaching  auditorium  should  be  also  the  assembly-room  for  the 
church  school. 

The  church  needs  for  its  school  work  as  many  departmental  assem- 
bly-rooms as  it  has  departments,  and  as  many  classrooms  as  it  has 
classes. 

Every  assembly-room  and  every  classroom  should  be  a  complete 
room  with  four  solid  sound-proof  walls  and  a  solid  hinged  door. 

A  church  should  build  a  basement  last,  and  then  not  build  it  at  all. 

A  church  building  should  tell  the  truth  and  not  advertise  itself  as 
a  garage  or  an  apartment  house. 

A  right  building  costs  less  than  a  wrong  one,  and  a  wrong  one  is 
expensive  at  any  price. 

Equipment  in  the  Elementary  Division 

Mr*.  Maud  Junlda  Baldwm 
npHE  children  are  entitled  to  the  vast  parts  of  the  church  btulding, 
^    and  to  the  best  equipment  obtainable. 

We  must  lift  the  children  out  of  the  basement  into  light,  airy  taste- 
fully furnished  rooms. 

If  anybody  must  be  taught  in  a  basement,  let  it  be  the  grownups. 
Their  characters  already  are  formed,  and  they  are  less  influenced  by 
physical  environment. 

We  must  spend  more  money  on  our  children.    We  mttst  turroimil 
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them  with  the  most  favorable  physical  influences.  We  must  give  tbem 
the  best  rooms  and  the  best  furnishings  and  the  best  equipment 

The  children  are  the  future  leaders  of  the  churches,  and  they  most 
be  better  than  those  we  have  now.    Then  let  us  give  them  a  chtwce. 

Remodeling  Church  Buildings  for 
Sunday  Sdiools 

Gaorle  Bamett  Merrill 

npHE  development  of  church  planning  occasioned  by  the  new  types 
-^  of  Simday  school  organization  and  of  teaching  has  been  rapid 
and,  of  course,  largely  unforeseen.  Only  a  few  years  ago  a  single  room 
sufficed  for  church  services  and  for  Sunday  school;  after  that  came 
the  basement  room  used  for  both  Sunday  school  and  social  meetings; 
and  then,  in  the  decades  IS85-1905,  the  "Akron"  Sunday  school,  widi 
its  radiating  class  rooms  opening  with  folding  partitions  into  a  central 
area.  Then  came  the  modem  phase;  the  introduction  of  specially 
designed  class  rooms  and  assembly  rooms  adapted  scientifically  to  the 
uses  of  each  Sunday  school  department 

Naturally  the  church  buildings  of  the  country  have  not  as  a  whole 
kept  pace,  in  their  physical  aspects,  with  these  rapid  developments  in 
Sunday  school  requirements.  Church  buildings  cannot  be  rebuilt  m 
a  day;  they  last  rather  for  generations;  and  even  when  they  become 
outworn  there  are  often  sentimental  reasons  (which  rightly  should  be 
considered)  which  prevent  reconstruction  every  quarter  century,  what- 
ever may  be  the  demands  of  scientific  teaching. 

In  any  case,  only  the  more  progressive  church  communities  would 
desire  to  meet  these  demands.  Churches  are  still  being  built  with 
basement  Sunday  schools  or  with  the  "Akron"  scheme— or  with  some 
specious  compromise  between  these.  Thus  they  sie  obsolete  as  soon 
as  they  are  built :  a  condition  to  be  deplored,  but  one  whidi  is,  imder 
the  circumstances,  Quite  natural  and  even  inevitable. 

Thus  it  happens  that  there  are  thousands  of  church  buildings,  ill 
adapted  to  the  uses  of  a  modem  Sunday  school,  which  cannot  imme- 
diately be  replaced  by  buildings  which  are  so  adapted.  Obviously, 
there  should  be,  in  such  cases,  some  middle  course  between  a  complete 
replacement,  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  conthiDed 
use  of  an  existing  building  which  lays  so  great  a  burden  upon  the 
Sunday  school ;  and  such  middle  course  may  often  be  found  in  remodel- 
ing or  buildii^  over  the  present  Sunday  school  stntcture, 
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SOBDtVIDIHG  AM  AUDITOUUH 

Let  US  consider  first  the  one-room  church  building.  I  believe  that 
it  is  unwise  to  attempt  to  subdivide  such  church  rooms  by  means  of 
curtains  or  foldii^  partitions:  first,  because  these  are  of  very  little 
practical  use  in  isolating  the  different  classes  and,  second,  because  they 
are  unsightly.  It  has  been  demonstrated  over  and  over  again  that 
efficient  dass-room  work  cannot  be  carried  on  in  rooms  separated  by 
folding  partitions.    I  think  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  labor  that  point 

There  are,  in  such  cases,  two  alternatives  to  the  use  of  folding 
partitions :  first,  the  subdivision  of  the  auditorium  by  permanent  parti- 
tions, and  second,  the  construction  of  a  wing  or  addition  containing 
the  Sunday  school  rooms. 

But  suppose  that  the  auditorium,  being  just  large  enough  for  the 
services,  cannot  be  subdivided.  In  that  case  it  may  be  practicable  to 
build  on  a  wing. 

How  a  wing  will  of  course  very  greatly  affect  the  appearance  of  the 
church;  for  that  reason  alone  it  ought  not  to  be  built  without  the 
advice  of  an  architect ;  and  besides,  it  will  require  in  each  case  some 
expert  study  to  determine  just  what  kind  of  a  wing  (or  wings)  should 
be  built  to  meet  a  particular  condition.  The  existing  plan,  the  shape 
of  the  lot,  the  exposures,  the  direction  in  which  the  building  is 
approached,  the  architectural  style,  the  materials,  the  number  and 
enrollment  of  the  classes — all  these  have  to  be  considered.  It  ought 
to  be  perfectly  obvious  that  no  rule  could  cover  conditions  which  can 
be  so  varied  and  so  complex  and  which  involve  so  many  technical 

Generally  speaking,  I  can  say  that  a  wing  ought  to  lead  from  the 
narthex  or  vestibule  of  a  church  or,  if  that  is  impracticable,  then 
from  the  side;  and  that  the  least  desirable  arrangement  is  a  wing 
which  leads  from  the  rear  of  the  pulpit  platform. 

Still  another  method  of  adding  to  a  church  is  a  wing  built  at  the 
pulpit  end.  But  except  where  the  site  or  other  conditions  especially 
demand  it,  this  is  the  least  desirable  way  in  which  to  build  on  new 
rooms.  This  is  true  because,  (a)  it  is  impossible  to  unify  the  circula- 
tion of  the  building — no  one  system  of  corridors  or  halls  can  serve 
all  parte  of  it,  (b)  the  new  wing  is  inaccessible  from  the  front  of  the 
building  (presumably  its  main  approach)  and  (c)  because  acMss  to 
the  class  rooms  from  the  auditorium  is  to  be  had  only  from  the  front. 
In  addition  to  these  reasons  is  the  fact  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
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nuke  a  rear  addition  look  well  and  it  is  apt  to  injure  the  i 
aspect  of  the  auditorium  by  cnttins  off  the  light  from  the  Sanctnarr 
or  introducing  doorways  od  either  side  of  it. 

I  have  considered  now  only  the  one-room  church,  but  of  course 
wings  can  be  built  on  churches  having  more  than  one  room,  sod  these 
wings  can  be  one  or  two  stories  high. 

SUBDITIPINO  A  BaSEKSMT 

A  common  type  of  the  church  which  has  more  than  one  room  u 
the  church  with  a  basement  Sunday  school.  During  the  decades  when 
it  was  thought  improper  for  children  to  meet  in  the  auditorium  and 
when  Snnday  school  instruction  was  largely  unorganized  and  confined 
to  little  children  only,  the  basement  offered  a  practicable  and  econom- 
ical space  where  the  Snnday  school,  in  one  mASS,  could  meeL  The 
progress  of  Sunday  school  management  and  organisation,  of  the 
sciences  of  ventilation  and  acoustics,  and  a  truer  understanding  of 
child  psychology  have  rendered  such  methods  of  teaching  obsolete; 
but  the  basements  remain. 

Now  whenever  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  these  basements  should  be 
immediatey  abandoned  for  Sunday  school  purposes.  They  may  become 
dubrooms;  meeting  places  for  adults;  drill  halls  for  boy  scouts;  ban- 
quet halls  for  church  suppers;  but  no  Sunday  school  work  should  be 
permitted  in  a  basement,  if  that  can  be  avoided. 

It  may  be,  however,  that  a  church  it  compelled,  because  of  its 
limited  means,  to  make  a  temporary  use  of  the  basement  for  its 
Sunday  school— or  for  a  part  of  its  Sunday  school.  In  that  case  the 
basement  room  may  be  subdivided. 

If  only  a  part  of  the  Sunday  school  is  to  remain  in  the  basement, 
I  recommend  most  strongly  that  this  part  be  the  senior,  young  people's, 
and  adult,  classes.  We  can  put  only  two  classes,  let  us  say,  in  a  new 
wing;  then  let  those  classes  be  the  beginners'  and  primary  classes. 

The  "Akron"  type  of  Sunday  school  room  had  at  least  this  merit: 
that  it  lifted  the  children  out  of  the  basement.  Beyond  that  little  can 
be  said  for  it 

The  remodeling  of  such  a  room  presents  some  almost  insurmotmt- 
able  difficulties. 

I  believe  that  we  shall  eventually  build  independent  buildings  or 
wings  for  every  Baptist  church  in  the  country.  We  are  beginning  to 
understand  at  last  the  immense  seriousness  of  this  problem  of  religious 
education;  we  want  to  meet  fairly  and  generously  the  responsibility 
which  rests  upon  us  to  properly  instruct  our  children  in  the  fimda- 
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mental  traths  of  Chrijtian  doctrine  and  conduct;  and  for  that  end 
odjr  the  best  equipment  will  answer.  Remodeling  can  aeldom  give  us 
that  best  equipment;  but  it  is,  at  least,  a  step  in  the  rigjit  direction. 

Work  ol  the  Bureau  of  Architecture  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church 

Fron^  G.  Dillard 
/~~\  NE  of  the  first  indications  that  the-  departmental  Sunday  school 
^-'  deal  was  taking  hold  on  the  church  was  a  desire  to  provide  ade- 
quate housing  accommodations  and  efficient  physical  equipment  A  great 
many  letters  came  to  the  Board  of  Sunday  Schools  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church  asking  advice  regarding  plans  for  new  buildings  and 
modifications  of  old  ones  to  fit  them  for  a  successful  administration 
of  the  new  scheme  of  organization.  All  of  these  inquiries  grew  out 
of  a  conviction  that  the  older  types  of  church  plan  did  not  meet  the 
new  needs.  So  many  of  these  requests  required  technical  knowledge 
that  in  1917  the  Board  decided  to  organize  a  bureau  under  the  Board 
of  Sunday  Schools. 

The  Bureau  of  Architecture  had  hardly  become  a  reality  before 
the  attention  of  the  Departments  of  Church  Extension  of  the  Board 
of  Home  Missions  was  attracted  to  the  idea  and  an  arrangement  was 
speedily  decided  upon  whereby  the  Bureau  would  be  jointly  controlled 
by  the  Department  of  Church  Extension  and  the  Board  of  Sunday 
Schools.  This  most  happy  combination  has  been  continued  from  that 
time  with  a  gratifying  degree  of  success. 

The  original  thought  out  of  which  the  Bureau  grew  was  that  there 
should  be  an  authoritative  source  of  advice  and  instruction  that  would 
not  only  minister  to  the  growing  desire  for  practical  buildii^  but  would 
assist  iiihurches  in  avoiding  wastefulness  and  at  the  same  time  develop 
impulses  to  erect  more  noble  and  reverent  edifices  for  the  House  of 
the   Lord. 

Upwards  of  four  thousand  churches  have  consulted  the  Bureau 
offices  since  its  establishment.  These  have  come  from  every  state  of 
the  Union  and  from  many  foreign  countries.  The  correspondence 
with  some  churches  is  quite  voluminous  while  from  others  comes  only 
a  request  for  information  regarding  services  rendered  by  the  organiza- 
tion. About  eighteen  hundred  special  plan  schemes  have  been  worked 
out  in  an  effort  to  assist  churches  to  adopt  the  right  kind  of  ideals 
for  their  buildlf^  programs. 
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The  fundamaiul  dunicter  of  the  church  building  plan  ii  Iwaed 
on  an  aim  to  fit  it  equally  well  for  the  major  functions  of  the  church, 
viz^  Worship,  EdMcalion,  Work  Md  Play.  The  church  auditorium 
muit  be  such  as  will  assure  good  acoustical  properties  and  permit  a 
dignified  architectural  treatment  The  oblong  room  with  chancel  at 
one  end  is  accepted  as  the  kind  that  most  readily  meets  these  con- 
ditions. Auxiliary  tumexes  to  the  auditorium  must  partake  of  the 
architectural  treatment  given  the  auditorium  and  be  assigned  to  devo- 
tional uses  such  as  would  be  appropriate  for  rooms  of  that  character. 
This  rule  cannot  always  be  applied  to  very  unall  and  inexpecsive 
buildings. 

Educational  requirements  are  based  directly  upon  the  advice  of  ths 
Board  of  Sunday  Schools.  The  department  room  is  reo^nized  M  the 
standard  unit.  For  figuring  purposes  the  normal  proportions  of  dqtart- 
ment  enrollments  to  total  enrollment  are  assumed  as  follows: 

Beginners,  10  per  cent;  Primary,  12  per  cent;  Junior,  14  per  cent; 
Intermediate,  12  per  cent;  Senior,  10  per  cent;  Young  People,  12  per 
cent;  Adult,  30  per  cent 

Rooms  for  Beginners,  Primary  and  Junior  departments  must  allow 
15  square  feet  per  pupil.  They  must  be  above  ground,  light,  airy  and 
attractive  with  architectural  details  such  as  grouped  windows,  bayg^ 
fireplaces,  etc.,  that  will  contribute  to  a  semi-domestic  atmosphere^ 
There  should  be  no  provision  for  class  separation  in  these  roooui. 
Small  round  table  for  Primary  and  Junior  classes  of  from  six  to  d^it 
are  to  be  set  in  the  open  department  room  so  that  every  cUss  is  under 
the  eye  of  the  department  superintendent.  Beginners  and  Primary 
departments  may  be  combined  in  schools  under  150  enrollment 

Intermediates  and  Seniors  should  each  have  a  large  open,  attractrre 
room  at  8  square  feet  per  pupil  that  can  be  used  for  department  assem- 
bly and  social  purposes  and  additional  small  rooms  for  at  least  atx 
classes  each  at  7  square  feet  per  pupil.  In  schools  under  250  enroll- 
ment. Intermediate  and  Senior  department)  may  be  combined  and 
assigned  to  a  large  room  with  portable  arrangements  for  class  sq>an^ 
tion. 

The  Voung  Peoples  department  should  have  a  long  and  rather  nar- 
row room  with  means  of  dividing  it  into  a  number  of  class  roomt 
commensurate  to  the  department  enrollment  Social  parlors  for  men 
and  women  should  be  provided  for  adult  classes.  Each  department 
room  must  be  designed  to  serve  the  social  needs  of  the  grxmp  to 
which  it  is  assigned.    It  is  desirable  to  develop  a  sense  and  pride  of 
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proprietonhip  witbio  each  pBrticalar  gniiq>  of  thf  cburcli's  coniti- 
tuency. 

Provision  for  pUy  life  does  not  require  an  equipped  gymnaiiam; 
in  fact  the  word  "Bynmaaium"  has  been  largely  eliminated  from  the 
nomenclature  of  the  Bureau— "Commonity  Hall"  is  used  instead.  The 
mininnun  siie  of  this  room  for  very  small  and  inexpensive  diarcbet 
is  thirty  feet  wide,  fifty  feet  long  and  fourteen  feet  high.  For  more 
commodious  church  buildings  the  community  ball  should  conform  to 
the  standard  playing  floor  sizes  for  basketball  and  indoor  baseball,  and 
be  planned  with  a  stage  for  dnunatici,  lectures,  etc.  Kitchens  and 
other  utilities  must  conform  to  generally  recognized  standards  for 
convenience  and  economy  of  labor. 

Building  Progress  Among  the 
Disciples  of  Christ 

John  H.  Booth 

Secretary  Department  of  Church  Erection  United  Christian 
Mistionary  Society 
^T^HE  Board  of  Giurch  Extension  (now  the  Department  of  Church 
-*■  Erection  of  the  United  Christian  Missionary  Society)  in  thirty- 
four  year's  helping  the  Disciples  of  Christ  to  build,  never  faced  so  many 
demands  as  now.  During  the  past  twelve  months,  requests  have  come 
to  this  Department  for  loans  and  gifts,  to  help  churches  of  the  Dis- 
ciples of  Christ  to  build,  that  aggr^ate  about  one  million  and  a  quarter 
of  dollars.  Many  Stale  Missionary  Societies  among  this  body  of 
people  have  on  great  building  programs.  Illinois,  for  instance,  is  now 
in  the  midst  of  a  five  year  building  campaign.  The  aim  is  to  dedicate 
one  new  Christian  church  a  week  during  this  period.  This  campaign 
is  already  on,  and  so  far  the  aim  has  been  reached. 

The  Church  Erection  t^partment  of  the  United  Christian  Mission- 
ary Society  has  a  permanent  loan  fund  of  $1,850,000  which  is  growing 
at  the  rate  of  over  $100,000  a  year.  This  great  fund  is  stimulating  die 
Disciples  to  build  more  and  better  buildings.  The  Board  requires  all 
churches  seeking  its  aid  to  submit  its  building  plans  to  it  for  inspec- 
tion. By  this  ruling  many  architectural  blunders  are  avoided  and  better 
and  more  efficient  buildings  are  being  constructed.  This  loan  fund  is 
helping  the  Disciples  of  Christ  to  acquire  a  vast  amount  of  church 
property.  It  is  a  revolving  fund.  It  runs  the  mill  with  the  water  that 
has  passed.     It  began  only  thirty-four  years  ago  and  with  a  sum  of 
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only  $10,000  but  by  keeping  its  funds  inOc^  it  hu  knned  fix  and 
one-half  millions  of  dollars  to  more  than  2,200  churches  ia 
North  America  and  thereby  made  possible  the  erection  of  about  twenQr 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  church  property. 

Nothing  has  so  advanced  the  plea  of  the  Disdples  of  Christ  for 
unity,  and  nothing  has  so  strengthened  its  preaching  of  the  gospel  as 
the  building  of  splendid  temples  of  worship  in  strategic  centers.  R.  £. 
Dunlapp,  state  secretary  for  the  Disdples  in  Arizona,  a  man  who  has 
given  hit  life  on  the  frontier,  says,  "A  good  building  does  vastly  more 
than  house  a  church  and  make  a  comfortable  home  for  a  family  of 
Disciples  of  Christ  Thirty  thousand  dollars  loaned  by  the  Church 
Extension  Board  to  Phoenix  put  the  Disciples  on  the  map  in  the  whole 
Salt  river  valley.  Twelve  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  loaned  to 
Douglas,  made  possible  a  building  which  has  attracted  more  attention 
to  the  character  and  mission  of  our  people  and  our  plea  of  unity, 
than  all  the  fifteen  years  of  service  of  faithful  men  with  no  adequate 
building."  Good  buildings,  efficiently  equipped  for  the  work,  are  abso- 
lutely essential  in  the  establishing  of  the  cause  of  Christ  in  any  field 
of  the  world. 

CoMMtJNiry  Houses  in  the  Great  Cities 

The  Disciples  of  Christ  have  built  community  houses  in  New  York, 
Chicago,  Qeveland,  and  in  the  coal  and  coke  regions  of  western 
Pennsylvania.  These  buildings  are  equipped  for  work  among  inuni' 
grant  peoples.  Not  only  religious,  but  educational  and  social  programs 
of  service  are  carried  on  in  these  buildings.  These  institutions  are  all 
owned  and  operated  by  the  United  Christian  Missionary  Socie^. 

The  most  fundamental  task  in  the  work  of  the  church  is  the  teach- 
ing of  the  rel^on  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  Bible  School,  which  attempts 
to  do  this,  should  be  a  real  school  of  religion.  As  taxpayers,  we  spend 
annually  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  this  country  upon  our 
public  school  system.  Our  public  school  buildings  are  as  modem  and 
well  equipped  as  modern  science  can  make  them,  and  the  instrnction  is 
the  best  that  money  can  buy.  Our  youngsters  go  to  these  great  insti- 
tutions and  sit  under  college-educated  instructors  five  days  in  the  week 
and  six  hours  a  day,  all  to  gel  a  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences ; 
and  on  a  Sunday,  these  same  youngsters,  in  thousands  of  instances,  go 
to  old-fashioned  meeting-houses— the  single-cell  type  of  building — 
crowded  with  six  or  a  dozen  classes  in  the  one  room,  to  receive  their 
religious  instruction.  Such  a  comparison  is  bound  to  have  its  effect 
on  the  lives  of  these  young  people. 
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MUSIC  AND  PAGEAP4TRY 

The  Fine  Arts  in  Religion 

H.  Animtiiie  Smith 

THE  fine  art  of  hymn  singing  has  come  and  gone.  Regnant  in  tiie 
days  of  LoweU  Mason  and  hit  children's  concerts  in  Park  Street 
church,  Boston ;  John  Zeundel  at  the  Plymonth  church  organ 
during  Beecher's  days;  William  Bradbury  in  Baptist  Tabernacle,  New 
Vork  City ;  Sherwin  and  Lathbnry  at  Chautauqua,  M.  Y. ;  congregational 
singing  today  has  lapsed  into  pmnful  siUtue.  Caught  up  by  the  great 
war  and  stressed  for  its  emotional  glow  and  compelling  unities,  com- 
munity singing  reached  unwonted  heights.  Now  we  are  mufSed  and 
shrouded,  supine  in  the  plague  area  of  speelatoritis,  content  to  buy  our 
music  and  sit  on  the  bleachers  to  see  how  hirelings  work. 

When  we  do  sing,  seventy-five  per  cent  of  all  participants  sing 
pMif^f  and  not  words.  Only  the  swift  and  accurate  reader  is  able  to 
negotiate  the  tenor,  bass  or  alto  part  and  plumb  or  scale  the  soprano 
depths  or  heights;  and  have  mental  energy  left  for  the  text.  Cross- 
examine  the  next  hymn  singing  congregation  on  the  poetry,  the  on-rush 
of  stanzas,  the  surge  of  thought  and  feeling.  Query  the  next  hymnal 
committee  on  how  they  proceeded  to  choose  a  new  book;  playing  it 
through  at  the  piano  or  reading  it  through,  and  again  through,  for  its 
poetry. 

Schools  of  religion  should  usher  in  a  new  day  for  the  dying  hymnal, 
for  the  ragged  and  torn  Psalter.  Not  only  will  they  put  an  end  to 
the  disreputable  collection  of  jazz  and  language  heaped  upon  Sunday 
schools,  but  they  will  make  the  hymn  book  live,  stressing  its  wonder 
stories,  its  famous  men  and  women,  its  nature  descriptions  its  portrayal 
of  crises  in  the  history  of  mankind,  its  devotional  warmth  and  range. 

We  should  follow  Paul's  advice  to  the  excitable  Corinthians  and 
Colossians — "sing  with  spirit,  sing  with  undtrilanding  also.  Sing  with 
P*p — sing  also  with  penetration!  Sing  with  the  lungs  and  larynz,  sing 
also  with  the  gray  matter,  yea,  from  the  nostrils  up  I  Sing  with  an 
understanding  of  the  pictorial  values  in  the  "America,  the  beautiful" 
SOI 
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sdjectiTes;  catch  the  climactic  noniu  in  "We've  a  story  to  tell  to  ti>e 
nations";  accentuate  the  verbs  in  "Christian,  docs  thou  see  them"; 
dratnatiie  the  dialogue  between  a  group  of  watchmen  and  one  of 
travelers  in  "Watchman,  tell  us  of  the  night"  Tie  up  hymn  singing 
wtlta  history,  biography,  literature,  music,  pictures,  drama.  Paint  in 
the  backgrounds,  play  up  the  high  lights,  linger  in  the  shadows  of  the 
Com  Laws  of  England  and  the  reconstruction  period  after  Waterloo  as 
'God  tave  iht  people"  is  sung.  What  a  symphony  for  youth  is  the 
hymn:  "I  would  be  true,  for  there  are  those  who  trust  me.  I  would 
be  pure,  I  would  be  strong,  I  would  be  brave,  I  would  be  friend  to  foe, 
to  friendless ;  I  would  be  giving,  forgetting  the  gift,  I  would  be  humbly 
I  would  look  up,  and  laugh  and  lift" 

A  pageant  of  lights  is  the  Golden  Canon  at  Easter  timet  For  a 
thousand  years  at  Athens  and  elsewhere,  one  solitary  light  com- 
municating its  light  to  a  thousand,  ten  thousand  tapers,  ha*  set  all 
Greece  and  all  Eastern  church  areas  a6re  just  before  the  dawn  of 
Easter.  Throughout  this  pageant  of  lights  rings  the  Easter  hymn— 
"The  day  of  resurrection,  earth  tell  it  all  abroad."  Haven't  you  sung 
it  again  and  again? 

The  fine  art  of  hymn  singing  will  evaluate  church  unity.  The 
community  church,  the  community  school,  dty  wide  commemoration 
of  this  or  that  event  wilt  look  searchingly  into  the  fields  of  denomina- 
tional reciprocity.  The  following  ten  hymns  are  chosen  from  Anglican, 
Roman  Catholic,  Unitarian,  Methodist  Presbyterian,  Congregational 
sources.  All  hymns  can  be  used  by  Roman  Catholic,  Protestant  and 
Jew  alike  without  offence  to  any  one.  Yet  here  are  ten  best  hymns 
out  of  400,000,  best  in  singing  the  Christian  life  for  children  and  yoadi, 
best  in  the  widest  possible  range  of  subject  matter;  and  without 
denominational  tags. 

"Nearer  my  God  to  Thee" — a  charming  Old  Testament  story 

"Faith  of  our  Fathers"— a  close-up  of  the  Early  Christian  church 
and  smce. 

"Lead  on,  O  king  eternal"— or  the  Kingdom  of  the  peacemakers. 

"I  would  be  true"— a  creed  for  daily  living. 

"God  save  the  people" — the  anthem  of  democracy. 

"Day  is  dying  in  the  west" — or  God's  out  of  doors. 

"Praise  to  God  and  thanks  we  bring"— all  the  year  through  dcme  in 
song  and  meter. 

"O  beautiful  for  spacious  skies"-~or  America,  past,  present  and 
future. 
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"These  things  thall  be,  a  loftier  race"-^»'  the  League  of  Natiou 
in  peace. 

"Ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand" — or  the  chant  of  Inunortali^. 

The  fine  art  of  chorat  singing  has  prospered  in  many  lands.  Eog- 
land,  Gemumy,  Russia,  Italy  have  cherished  traditions  in  this  field; 
good  music  self  expressed  by  the  masses  and  by  slcilled  singers  in 
smaller  groups.  In  America  we  deliberately  go  into  the  open  market 
and  buy  our  music  Quartets  edify  us,  or  otherwise,  on  Sundays, 
talking  machines  play  for  us  in  home  life,  opera  jazzas  us  to  bed  at 
the  midnight  hour,  while  Madam  S.  of  foreign  vocal  training  negates 
all  conversation  in  drawing  rooms.  How  long  are  these  conditions  to 
endure?  No  children's  choirs,  no  interpretative  sweep  in  public  scbotd 
music,  no  releasing  of  child  ideals  and  uncanny  art  powers  in  the 
field  of  the  Messiah,  Creation,  Elijah,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Children's 
Crusade.  "Too  difficult"— the  inevitable  reply  I  Recently  the  writer 
conducted  a  concert  performance  of  "Faust"  with  children  imder  13 
doing  most  of  the  singing. 

Children,  of  all  singers,  should  be  the  very  first  in  the' field  of  the 
Hallelujah  Chorus,  the  Largo,  the  Pilgrim  Chorus  from  Tannhauser, 
the  Elijah  arias,  and  all  of  the  Gounod  colors  of  ravishing  melody  and 
fascinating  rhythms.  It  ts  worth  all  that  it  costs  in  leadership,  equip- 
ment, time  schedule,  curriculum,  to  bring  child  life  and  youth  close 
up  to  the  sublime  utterances  of  the  masters.  The  week  day  schools 
with  a  15-minute  drill  in  the  classics,  under  expert  leadership  capable 
of  making  this  valued  period  glow  with  light  and  heat,  may  make 
choral  drill  a  veritable  red  letter  sector  in  the  day,  not  only  inspirational 
but  educative  with  its  ramifications  into  history,  geography,  literature, 
the  Bible,  the  arts. 

The  fine  art  of  communily  rititat  is  a  direct  protest  against  eccle- 
siastical worship.  The  latter  has  been  built  upMi  theological  tenets, 
on  the  prophets  and  ecclesiasts  of  old,  on  tradition  and  smug  prejudice. 
We  have  had  enough  of  sacredotal  monologues,  of  priest  and  deacon 
duets.  We  need  rather  the  will  to  fellowship  in  ritual,  the  human 
family  at  worship,  congregational  participation,  at  once  full  voiced, 
willing,  heart  to  heart,  hand  in  hand;  congregations  reading  from 
side  to  side,  singing  like  the  sound  of  many  waters.  Community 
ritual  challenges  the  place  of  Saints  Days  over  Children's  week,  of 
Whitsunday  over  Father  and  Son,  Mother  and  Daughter  periods.  New 
subjects  claim  the  attention  of  both  church  and  state:  Armistice  Dny, 
Church  Federation  Day,  City  Beautiful  Week,  World  Peace  and 
Brotherhood,  Education  day.    Next  texts,  new  ritual,  wilt  work  wonders 
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ia  dispUdng  certain  iitiprecatoi7  Paatnu,  slashing  sections  out  of 
canticlee  and  chants,  Bluffing  oS  vain  repetitiotts  and  pagan  wailings. 

The  fine  arts  of  pageantry  and  visualuatian,  in  combination  or 
separately,  are  of  partictilar  value  in  high  schools  of  religion.  The 
dramatic  loves,  the  youth  who  is  enamored  of  the  foot  lights,  whose 
chivalric  intuitions  should  lead  him  before  the  heroine  with  pure  heart, 
whose  taste  for  style,  for  color,  for  piquancy  are  inborn,  whose 
emotional  over-load  needs  a  safety  valve,  will  find  in  drama  personal 
redemption. 

He  who  impersonates  Isaiah  in  his  hour  of  vision,  "I  saw  the  Lord 
high  and  lifted  up,"  can  never  be  same  youth  after  living  his  part. 
Pageantry  and  living  pictures  are  marvelous  teachers  of  history,  of 
biography,  of  social  problems.  The  church  would  do  well  to  make 
her  shrine  a  home  for  Christian  pageant  masters  and  students.  She 
will  fill  her  auditoriums  Sunday  nights,  she  will  vivify  Sunday  school 
lesson  material,  she  will  grip  her  restless  adolescent  life  and  save  them 
from  blind  alleys,  down  whose  foul  stretches  are  questionable  modem 
dances  and  free-love  movies. 

The  test  of  curriculum  material  is  in  its  actual  use  in  the  class 
room  and  measurements  of  individual  pupils.  This  paper  is  based  on 
the  actual  teachbg  of  36  lessons  in  the  Maiden  High  Sctiool  of  Religion 
last  year.    The  series  proved  an  unquestionable  success. 

Worship  io  Christian  Education 

Harold  P.  Humbert 
Assistant  Professor  of  Religious  EdueaiioH,  Boston  University 
XITORSHIP  should  be  adapted  to  the  worshipper's  stage  of  develop- 
"'   ment     As    the    child's    food,    clothes    and    lesson    cooraes    are 
planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  his  unfolding  life,  so  the  programs  of 
worship  in  the  church  school  minister  to  his  devotional  needs. 

Tint  child's  earliest  experience  of  worship  should  be  in  the  home. 
As  he  sees  his  mother's  face  lighted  with  the  spirit  of  worship,  be  it 
unconsciously  lifted  into  a  new  realm.  His  baby  lips  are  taught  to 
speak  to  God. 

The  little  child  needs  to  know  prayer  forms  in  which  he  may 
worship.  Haw  many  children  are  still  bung  taught  that  barbarous 
heathen  prayer,  "Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep?"  Why  do  I  refer  to 
that  prayer  as  heathen?  Because  heathen  connect  God  with  their  fears. 
When  tiie  child  tayi,  "If  I  should  die  before  I  wake,"  a  tremor  of 
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fear  runs  through  his  heart    The  American  Standard  Revised  Version 
of  the  old  prayer  is  Christian  in  sentiment: 

"Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep. 
I  pray  thee,  Lord,  my  soul  to  keep. 
Thy  love  go  mtk  mt  through  the  ni^t, 
And  keep  me  'til  the  morning  light." 

As  the  child  grows,  mother  and  father  encourage  him  in  his  spon- 
taneous prayers  of  praise  and  petiticm.  How  wonderful  and  sincere 
are  his  utterances  I 

When  the  child  enters  the  Kindergarten  Department  of  the  church 
school  he  meets  a  teacher  who  helps  him  to  pray.  She  asks  all  of  the 
children  in  her  little  flock  to  name  the  good  gifts  for  which  they  are 
thankful.  Shoes  and  clothes  and  birds  and  flowers — all  these  and  a 
multitude  more  arc  recognized  as  coming  from  the  heavenly  Father. 
Then  the  Christian  teacher  leads  her  children  in  prayer,  gathering  into 
a  few  simple  sentences  the  expression  of  the  littler  worshippers. 

Years  pass.  In  Primary  and  Junior  Departments,  the  culture  of 
prayer  continues.  Children  leam  the  prayer  which  the  Lord  taught 
his  disciples  to  pray.  Qasses  compose  prayers  in  which  they  lead  the 
department  worship. 

When  the  days  of  adolescent  crisis  arrive,  boys  and  girls  are  helped 
over  the  hard  places  by  being  able  to  talk  with  God.  In  class  and 
department  sessions,  they  pray  on  behalf  of  one  another.  Listen  to 
the  fervent  prayer  of  the  Senior  boy  on  behalf  of  a  comrade  who  is 
ill :  "God  bless  Jack.  He's  a  peach  of  a  fellow.  Help  him  to  get 
welL    Amen." 

The  worship  periods  in  the  church  school  include  devotional  Bible 
reading.  Sometimes  the  department  quotes  a  passage  from  memory. 
Sometimes  they  read  the  words  of  Scripure  responsively.  Sometimes 
an  individual  reads  from  the  Book  of  God.  In  varied  ways  the  Scrip- 
ture brings  its  inspiring  message. 

The  church  school  has  an  important  responsibility  to  train  in  wor- 
ship through  music  The  songs  that  are  sung  together  leave  an 
ineradicable  impress  upon  life.  When  the  treasure  house  of  music 
is  so  rich,  why  should  leaders  select  other  than  the  best?  Hymns 
should  have  both  literary  and  religious  value. 

The  power  of  the  devotional  life  passes  from  leader  to  youth.  Fair- 
baim  never  spoke  a  truer  word  than  when  be  declared :  "Christianity 
is  the  contagion  of  a  divine  life."  Church  school  leaders  have  the 
glorious  privilege  of  helping  boys  and  pris  to  worship  the  Father 
in  s^rit  and  in  truth. 
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DAILY  VOCATION  BIBLE 
SCHOOLS 

Material  for  Bible  Work 

R»T.  OwrlM  PMon,  PhJ). 

IM  ALL  the  biblical  literature  compiled  tor  me  in  the  clturdi 
vacation  schools  there  seems  to  be  general  agreement  with  regard 
the  purpose  that  this  game  material  shall  serve,  namely,  to  baiM 
np  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  in  the  hearts  and  lives  of  the  papiU.  TIk 
manners  suggested  for  using  this  biblical  material,  however,  vu-ies 
among  writers  preparing  the  various  text  books  for  the  accomplishment 
of  this  common  aim. 

Usually  three  different  methods  are  followed  in  the  application  of 
biblical  material  for  the  development  of  the  lives  of  boys  and  girla. 
They  are  (1)  tkt  direct  presefHation  method  of  the  biblical  material  to 
the  minds  of  the  pupils.  By  this  we  mean  that  the  writers  of  Bible 
lessons  seem  to  think  that  character  will  either  be  formed  or  re- 
formed if  boys  and  girls  have  thoroughly  fixed  in  their  minds  die 
teachings  and  admonition  of  the  Bible  on  all  phases  of  moral  and 
spiritual  endeavor.  Hence,  a  passage  of  Scripture  is  chosen  as  a 
memor3r  text  and  the  definite  phase  of  life  set  forth  by  this  same 
passage  of  Scripture  is  designated  the  lubject  of  the  lesson  and  beads 
the  lesson  material.  At  other  times  the  reverse  procedure  is  followed. 
The  writer's  desire  to  stress  a  definite  element  in  human  character,  and 
then  they  select  the  Bible  passages  that  either  bear  directly  or  else 
remotely  on  this  subject 

We  have  (2)  the  tysttmatic  presentation  of  biblical  material  tmdeT' 
tying  the  preparation  of  some  of  our  text  books  used  in  the  chnrch 
vacation  school.  Here  the  biblical  material  is  arranged  after  some 
orderly  fashion,  similar  to  the  subjects  fotmd  in  textbooks  used  in 
onr  public  schools.  Courses  in  the  Bible  have  been  prepared  for  boys 
and  girls  in  the  form  of  character  studies  (biographies),  Bible  geo- 
graphy, the  origin  of  the  Bible,  etc  It  is  the  contention  of  those  wbo 
present  the  subject  matter  in  such  a  systematiied  fashion  diat  the 
506 
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youth  should  have  an  intelligent  knowledge  of  the  Bible  itself.  This 
Biblical  knowledge  will  naturally  provoke  many  suggestions  for  the 
formation  of  right  character.  Undoubtedly  this  mediod  of  preparing 
lesson  material  has  its  place  for  the  church  vacation  school  program. 
Yet  much  more  remains  to  be  done  before  character  formation  will 
usually  take  place. 

There  remains  (3)  the  potency  of  the  iHdireet  method  of  presenting 
biblical  material.  Tie  writers  of  this  method  who  present  lesson  ma- 
terial for  church  vacation  schools  are  primarily  concerned  about  "BlHng 
proper  contacts  with  the  child  through  various  problems  in  conduct. 
It  is  only  when  the  solutions  of  these  problems  are  being  suggested 
that  the  authors  refer  to  biblical  teaching,  both  by  precept  and  example. 
It  is  only  natural  that  the  Christian  ideals  entering  into  the  development 
of  Christian  conduct  should  be  presented  at  the  time  in  the  lesson 
when  the  child  realizes  the  force  and  meaning  of  these  same  ideals. 

We  should  also  state  that  there  are  those  who  claim  that  extra- 
biblical  material  may  be  effectively  utilised  for  the  formation  of  char- 
acter in  these  schools.  They  claim  that  God  does  not  confine  his  revela- 
tion to  man  only  through  biblical  literature,  but  diat  even  today,  as 
well  as  through  the  entire  history  of  the  race,  God  is  being  revealed 
through  the  lives  of  human  personalities.  This  progressive  revelation 
on  the  part  of  God  also  implies  that  he  reveals  himself  through  nature, 
art,  etc  Hence,  courses  in  character  building  for  the  church  vacation 
school  have  been  prepared,  in  which  this  extra-biblical  material  is 
also  utilised.  Our  survey  is  at  this  time,  however,  strictly  confined  to 
biblical  material  that  has  been  prepai^d  for  the  summer  school  and  we 
shall  not  venture,  therefore,  into  forbidden  paths. 

ExAuiNATiON  or  Textbooks  fok  Bibucai.  Insixuction 

After  examining  the  textbooks  dealing  with  biblical  material  for 
these  schools  we  find  that,  by  far,  the  largest  per  cent  of  them  resort 
to  the  direct  or  abstract  method  of  presenting  biblical  teachings.  This 
method  is  largely  pursued  by  writers  of  biblical  lesson  material  for 
the  Christian  Church,  Baptist  Church,  Presbyterian  Church  and  the 
International  Association  of  Daily  Vacation  Bible  Schools.  In  some  of 
the  textbooks  published  by  the  Presbyterian  Church,  the  second  method 
of  arranging  the  biblical  material  in  some  systematic  order  is  followed. 
This  is  evideilt  by  the  title  of  such  books  like  "The  Life  of  Jesns 
and  How  We  Should  Live,"  "Growing  as  Jesus  Grew"  and  "Heroes 
of  His  Faith." 

The  Abington  Press  has  also  published  some  woiks  in  which  the 
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■econd  method  is  resorted  to,  particularly,  in  such  bodes  as,  "Tfae 
Geography  of  Bible  Lands,"  "Jesus  Among  His  Neighbors,"  "Life  and 
Times  of  Jesus,"  "Hebrew  Life  and  Times." 

The  books  stressing  the  indirect  method  of  introducing  biblical  ma- 
terial are  largely  furnished  by  the  Abington  Press  and  among  these 
are  the  following:  "The  Beginners  Boolr  in  Religion,"  "The  Good 
Shepherd,"  "A  First  Primary  Book  in  Religion,"  "A  Second  Primary 
Book  m  Religion,"  "Every  Day  Lessons  in  Religion,"  "Tales  of  Golden 
Deeds,"  "Boys  and  Girls  of  other  Lands,"  "The  Rules  of  the  Game," 
"Followers  of  the  Marked  Trail,"  "Citizen.  Jr.,"  "Living  At  Our 
Best,"  "Jesus'  Ideals  of  Living,"  "Christianity  at  Work,"  "Finding  My 
Place,"  "Myself  and  My  Work."  The  Pilgrim  Press  also  publishes 
an  excellent  book  of  this  third  class,  namely,  "The  Mayflower  Program 
Book."  I  should  say,  however,  that  this  last  series  of  books  has  not 
been  definitely  prepared  for  the  church  vacation  school  but  the  lessons 
in  these  textbooks  can  be  easily  utiliied  by  these  schools. 
Lakge  Room  for  Good  Material 

From  this  brief  survey  of  the  biblical  lesson  material  for  use  at  the 
present  time  in  the  church  vacation  school  we  are  convinced  that  scar- 
cely has  there  been  a  beginning  made  in  producing  adequate  material 
for  a  constructive  program  to  meet  the  vital  needs  of  boys  and  girls 
for  their  long  summer  vacation  period.  We  believe  that  because  of 
this  dearth  of  material  and  the  consciousness  that  strictly  psychological 
methods  should  be  pursued  in  buildmg  up  the  character  of  boys 
and  girls  much  more  material  for  the  summer  schools  will  be  pre- 
pared presently  by  the  various  denoramations,  or  by  interdenominational 
efforts.  That  the  subject  matter  of  these  lessons  will  be  largely 
arranged  after  a  concrete  and  indirect  manner  whereby  the  Christian 
ideals  of  conduct  are  most  effectively  suggested.  That  not  only  will 
there  be  provided  information-material  in  these  textbooks  but  that  also 
conduct-material  will  be  found  in  each  lesson.  By  this  we  mean  that 
we  shall  not  content  ourselves  by  merely  mforming  children  concerning 
Christian  conduct  either  through  the  direct  or  indirect  use  of  both 
biblical  and  extra  biblical  material  but  that  we  shall  also  assist  the 
children  to  hve  the  Christian  life  through  the  development  of  Christian 
attitudes  and  habits  of  conduct  by  definitely  promoting  character  pro- 
jects in  home,  church  and  community  life.  Finally,  our  great  aim 
should  be  to  develop  the  type  of  character  in  which  the  dual  command- 
ment of  love  is  predominantly  exemplified  and  appreciated.  We  should 
bend  all  our  efforts  in  these  summer  schools  for  boys  and  girls  toward 
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the  definite  realization  of  this  great  principle  of  love  toward  God  and 
our  fellowmec. 

Organizing  For  Community  Schools 

E.  C  KiMpp 
TN  MANY  a  conununity  todaj,  two  or  more  churches  desire  to 
■^  cooperate  in  conducting  a  community  Daily  Vacation  Bible  School. 
Sometimes  the  community  is  small  and  there  are  only  two  or  three 
churches.  In  that  case  the  Primary  may  met  in  one  church  and  the 
main  school  in  another.  In  larger  communities  where  five  or  ten 
churches  may  unite,  four  churches  are  usually  used — one  for  the 
Beginners,  another  for  the  Primary,  another  for  the  Junior  and  still 
another  for  the  Intermediate.  In  this  way  each  department  has  the 
exclusive  use  of  one  church. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  within  30  days  to  help  organize  several 
community  schools.  It  may  be  more  helpful  at  thi  sfime  to  give  a  few 
experiences  instead  of  giving  theory  or  general  suggestions. 

Case  No.  1.  A  minister  in  a  college  town,  who  had  formerly  con- 
ducted a  denominational  vacation  school  in  another  town,  found  that 
all  four  churches  were  discussing  the  advisability  of  conducting  a 
school  of  its  own.  Instead  of  having  four  separate  schools,  he  won- 
dered if  it  would  not  be  better  to  have  a  large  community  school,  using 
all  four  churches.  He  talked  with  several  of  the  leaders  in  each 
church  and  found  that  they  favored  the  community  a£fair.  He  there- 
fore called  together  twenty  or  more  workers  who  decided  upon  a 
community  Daily  Vacation  Bible  School,  putting  the  Beginners  in  one 
church,  the  Primaries  in  another  while  the  Juniors  and  Intermediates 
used  the  other  two  churches.  They  appointed  several  committees — 
a — building,  b — staff,  c — program,  d — finance,  e — publicity,  f — recrea- 
tion, etc  They  sent  for  thetextbooks  put  out  by  the  various  houses 
and  after  careful  examination  made  their  choice,  using  some  from  one 
house  and  some  from  another.  They  asked  each  church  to  raise  its 
share  of  the  budget  and  to  provide  its  share  of  workers.  The  school 
enrolled  nearly  300.  Each  department  not  only  had  a  separate  churdi 
building  but  a  separate  yard  or  playground.  Moreover  each  depart- 
ment was  supplied  with  a  good  piano  which  would  not  have  been  true 
had  each  church  planned  to  hold  its  own  school,  running  it  in  two  or 
three  groups. 

Case  No.  2.    In  a  town  where  there  were  only  two  churches  a  yoimg 
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lady  had  worked  ap  Kotiment  ia  favor  of  a  vaation  school.  In  asknig 
for  help  it  was  found  that  some  college  young  people  from  the  otfaer 
church  mifljit  help  in  case  it  were  a  cooununity  school.  The  workers 
of  both  churches  came  together  and  after  discussii^  the  situation,  it 
was  suggested  that  thejr  not  only  unite  on  a  community  school  bat 
that  they  ask  the  school  board  for  the  high  school  building  which 
was  much  cooler  and  much  better  adapted  to  vacation  school  work. 
The  school  board  readily  consented  and  the  vacation  school  was  very 
successful. 

Cose  No.  3.  In  a  small  city  the  ministers  met  and  after  discussiw 
the  question  of  vacation  schools,  one  minister  asked  if  it  would  not 
be  better  to  have  a  community  school,  using  four  churches  and  asking 
the  boys  and  girls  of  all  denominations  to  attend  instead  of  having 
two  or  three  denominational  schools  which  would  reach  only  part  of 
the  children.  It  was  decided  to  have  a  union  meeting  oa  a  Sunday 
night,  followed  by  a  conference  for  the  purpose  of  appointing  the 
various  committees.  During  the  following  week,  these  committees  did 
their  work  and  on  the  following  Monday  when  the  school  opened, 
four  churches  were  used,  more  than  400  boys  and  girls  were  enrolled, 
the  best  story  tellers,  recreation  leaders  and  Bible  teachers  were  helping 
and  best  of  all  the  newspaper  gave  much  space  to  the  undertaking 
because  it  was  a  community  affair. 

Cast  No.  4.  The  coimty  president  called  t(«ether  the  workers  for 
a  conference  on  vacation  schools  and  while  they  were  urged  to  con- 
duct local  schools  in  their  churches,  the  sentiment  in  that  particular 
town  was  that  better  work  could  be  done  by  using  four  churches,  eadi 
church  having  a  deiwrtment  The  necessary  committees  were  appointed. 
The  school  enrolled  nearly  500.  The  best  leaders  in  the  town,  r^iardless 
of  denominational  connection  offered  their  services. 

In  no  two  towns  have  the  community  programs  been  exactly  alike. 
They  have  depended  upon  leadership,  enrollment  and  buildings.  How- 
ever the  question  of  program  is  not  part  of  this  topic  We  are  to 
consider  primarily  the  organizing  of  the  community  school.  As  a  rule; 
back  of  every  school  there  is  first  of  all  one  interested  leader  who 
creates  sentiment 


Ont  of  the  dollar  spent  by  the  average  church  on  ita«lf, 
only  two  cents  goes  to  anpport  the  Sunday  ichooL 
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Qiurdi  Vacation  Sdiool 

A  Suggested  Program  for  Gotuerving  Reaults  and 
Preparint  for  Purtfier  Work 

Thomai  S.  Yoimi 

THE  church  vacation  school  is  one  of  the  great  opportonities  of  the 
church.  Comtns  at  a  time,  when,  for  three  hours  per  day,  five 
days  a  week  for  four,  five  or  six  weeks,  children  are  free  to  attend 
and  are  still  under  the  influence  of  habits  formed  in  the  public  school, 
provides  a  situation  that  would  be  difficult  to  surpass. 

Place  in  Plaks  or  the  CHtntcH 

A  church  vacation  school  should  be  as  much  a  functioning  of  the 
church  as  the  prayer  meeting  or  a  series  of  evangelistic  meetings.  It 
n»y  well  be  initiated  and  promoted  by  the  workers  in  the  Sunday 
school,  it  may  even  be  financed  by  the  Sunday  school,  but  it  must  be 
recognized  as  a  church  responsibility  if  the  largest  results  are  to  be 
gained.  It  is  A  UNIT  OF  THE  CHURCH  SCHOOL  PROGRAM 
and  not  simply  an  activity  of  the  Sunday  school  sessions  of  the 
church  school.  As  such  a  unit  it  should  be  correlated  with  the  other 
sessions  or  units  of  the  church  school. 

Work  in  the  interest  of  the  vacation  school  during  the  public 
school  fear  may  be  considered  under  two  beads,  conservation  and 
intensive  preparation. 

Conservation  of  Vacation  Wmk 

The  program  of  conservation  involves  the  whole  question  of  cor- 
relation of  the  religious  educational  program  of  the  local  church. 

It  is  fully  recognized  that  the  church  school  has  other  function  in 
addition  to  conserving,  preparing  for  and  carrying  out  a  vacation 
school.  But  if  in  the  interest  of  conservation  and  preparation  for  vaca- 
tion schools  correlation  of  the  organizations,  programs,  and  times  of 
meeting  of  the  constituents  in  this  field  can  be  effected,  a  satisfactory 
step  has  been  taken  in  the  direction  of  a  real  program  or  system  of 
religious  education  for  the  local  church  school. 

The  following  factors  will  enter  into  consideration  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  correlated  program  for  conserving  the  work  of  a  vacation 
school : 

a— The  pupils,  4  to  15  years. 

b— Organization  within  the  field. 
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c— Lesson  coiirsea  of  such  organiiatioiu  and  course  to  be  used  in 


d — Time  ivailable  for  use. 

e — Adults  and  older  young  people  to  be  trained  for  service  in  this 

field, 
f — Conflict  and  overlapping:  to  be  avoided, 
g— Existing  programs  to  be  supplemented,  not  antagonized. 
In  order  to  accomplish  the  things  suggested  in  the  foregoing  list 
the  following  may  be  observed : 

1.  The  time  to  begin  u  as  aoon  after  the  opening  of  the  public 
schools  as  possible. 

2.  The  times  possible  for  use  may  be  named  in  order  of  valae, 
Saturday  afternoou  for  Primary  and  Juniors,  and  church  night  for 
intermediates  or,  following  the  public  school  any  day  for  the  Primary 
and  Juniors  or  Sunday  afternoon  for  all  three  departments. 

3.  This  is  really  a  session  of  a  church  weekday  school  and  may 
be  established  whether  "RELEASED  TIME"  from  the  public  school 
day  is  being  used  or  not. 

4.  Program  and  lesson  courses. 

a— The  program  suggested  is  that  of  the  vacation  school  modi- 
fied to  meet  the  shorter  time  available  and  other  local 
conditions.  A  Simday  afternoon  meeting  might  necessi- 
tate eliminations  from  expressional  activities  used  at  other 
times.  This  would  be  a  matter  of  judgment  for  local 
workers, 
b — Organizations — Organization  now  existing  need  not  be  dis- 
turbed for  the  foregoing  plans.  What  it  does  is  to  increase 
the  scope  of  activities  and  insure  larger  interest  and 
attendence  for  these  organizations,  by  making  the  work 
departmental  rather  than  bounded  by  membership  in  organ- 
izations. Each  organization  may  function  as  such  when  the 
program  in  its  field  is  presented. 

c— Lesson  courses— Lesson  courses  used  in  this  session  for  con- 
servation will  be  selected  in  accord  with  the  program  of 
the  local  church.  Having  in  mind  especially  the  possibility 
of  making  this  session  an  opportunity  to  develop  the 
expressional  life  of  the  child  so  that  it  shall  eventuate  in 
conduct  The  session  may  well  come  to  be  known  as 
Cond*et  sessions.    It  will  preserve  many  of  the  forms  and 
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activities  of  the  vacation  school  but  lend  itself  to  other 
organizations  and  programs  with  which  it  is  to  be  cor- 
related. 

5.  How  about  the  children's  missionary  organizations?  These 
should  be  given  one  or  more  of  the  Conduel  sessions  each  month. 

What  about  the  Junior  and  Intermediate  B.  Y.  P.  U.  and  C  E. 
or  other  young  people's  organizations?  There  would  be  no  reason 
why  the  courses  in  general  use  should  not  be  incorporated  with  the 
Conduct  session  by  an  extension  of  time,  if  that  seemed  desirable. 

6.  Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  time  available  for  use. 
Little  difficulty  will  be  experienced  if  the  conservation  work  is  con- 
sidered as  departmental  in  its  scope  and  all  orsanizations  coming  within 
the  scope  of  the  department  are  considered  in  the  adjustment  of  time. 

7.  Training  of  adults  and  older  young  people.  Training  for  lead- 
ership should  cease  to  be  haphazard  and  spasmodic  It  should  be  imder 
the  direction  of  leadership  and  teacher  training  departments,  with  the 
advice  and  support  of  a  committee  of  religious  educational  Teachers 
should  be  selected  and  appointed  for  the  "Practice  Teaching"  required 
as  a  part  of  the  third  year  of  Specialization  in  the  New  Standard 
Teacher  Trwning  Course."  Others  who  may  deure  to  prepare  for  life 
work  among  pupils  of  any  particular  age  may  be  assigned  to  con- 
tinuous work  in  that  department  while  those  domg  "Practice  Teaching" 
may  serve  under  them.  Where  normal  schools  exist  for  training 
public  school  teachers,  practice  work  in  a  well  conducted  Conduct  ses- 
sion or  church  week  day  school  will  oftimes  be  accepted  for  credit 
In  the  new  courses  being  introduced  in  community  teacher  training 
schools,  practice  work  will  be  required  before  graduating  diplomas  are 
issued.  These  church  week  day  schools  or  conduct  sessions  will  give 
opportunity  for  this  practice. 

A  program  for  conserving  vacation  school  results  and  preparing 
for  another  year  nuy  be  formulated  as  follows: 

a — Sell  the  proposition  to  the  church,  during  the  month  of  Sep- 

b— The  church  conduct  session  of  the  school  beginning  October, 

first  week, 
c — Secure  church   authority  for  vacation   school  expenses  in  the 

church  budget 
d — Christmas  season  ending  of  first  semester,  celebrating  with  a 

Christmas  tree  filled  with  gifts,  expressional  tokens  of  pupils 

of  conduct  session. 
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e— Easter  celebration  with  public  presentatioii  of  pupils  who  have 
accepted  Christ  since  the  beginning  of  the  school  in  October. 

t — Children's  Day  and  graduating  occasion  for  those  who  have 
done  satisfactory  worlc  in  practice  teaching. 

g— Departmental  intensive  training  conference. 

h— Opening  of  church  vacation  school 

i — Commencement  of  church  vacation  school  and  granting  of  cer- 
tificates to  pupils. 


with  two  children,  and  only  S  tetchera  in  100  have  had  a 
college  education. 
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TEACHER  TRAINING 

Teacher  Traimng  Promotion  in  the  Local  School 

Tlwodor*  Mar«r 

THE  need  of  trained  workers  in  our  Stinday  schools  has  been 
fully  showa  But  here  is  the  Sunday  school  worker  who  thinks 
of  the  problem  in  his  own  school  and  ventures  to  say;  "It  is  well 
enough  to  talk  about  teacher  training  but  with  us,  we  are  glad 
to  get  anybody."  The  object  of  this  discussion  is  to  help  this  person 
and  to  set  forth  a  number  of  principles  and  methods  that  will  be 
helpful  in  the  promotion  of  the  training  workers  in  the  local  school. 
It  is  not  an  easy  task,  it  will  take  much  work  and  persistent  effort, 
but  it  will  be  tremendously  worth  while. 

1.  Tht  church  mu3t  recogniae  its  obUgalion  and  opportunity.  In 
the  successful  promotion  of  teacher  training  in  the  local  school  the 
whole  church  must  be  ted  to  recognize  its  obligation  and  opportunity  in 
this  work.  A  teacher  training  promotion  program  must  include  an 
appeal  to  the  church  for  the  recognition  of  the  responsibility  for  reli- 
gious education.  Very  frequently  we  find  that  the  training  class  ii 
a  little  side  issue  of  the  Sunday  school  where,  in  reality,  it  should  be 
one  of  the  important  concerns  of  the  church. 

2.  Church  school  workers  must  reeogniie  their  responsibility  toward 
the  church.  The  lack  of  interest  and  co-operation  on  the  part  of  church 
school  workers  is  frequently  due  to  the  fact  that  these  workers  have 
never  recognized  their  responsibility  to  the  church.  The  church  itself 
may  be  at  greater  fault  than  the  workers.  Often  in  conferences  of  teachers 
the  question  has  been  asked,  "How  were  you  appointed  to  your  position 
as  teacher?"  The  reply  usually  indicates  that  the  original  appointment 
of  teachers  is  very  indefinite  and  least  of  all  does  it  suggest  that  the 
church  is  extending  a  call  to  the  person  to  serve  in  a  position  of  greatest 
responsibility.  How  differently  that  teacher  must  think  of  her  work, 
who  has  received  a  letter  from  the  church  committee  responsible  for 
the  securing  of  teachers,  informing  her  that  the  cominittee  has  chosen 
her  as  one  of  those  persons  to  whom  the  church  desires  to  entrust  its 
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bo}'!  and  girli  for  Cfarutian  trainiiig?  That  church  which  has  learned 
to  give  time  and  thought  to  a  definite  calling  of  its  teachera  will  haTc 
made  a  long  advance  toward  increasing  the  dignity  and  responsifaiUty  of 
the  teaching  profession.  Such  workers  will  also  be  more  ready  to 
respond  to  a  teacher  trainbg  prognun. 

3.  Somtont  responsibU.  Teacher  training  in  the  local  school  will 
only  then  be  effective  if  someone  is  responsible  for  its  promotion.  Id 
order  that  definite  attention  may  be  given  to  the  whole  problem  of 
training  teachers,  it  is  urged  that  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed. 
All  questions  regarding  training  may  be  referred  to  this  committee. 
The  committee  should  consist  of  a  diaimnn  especially  qualified  for 
this  work,  the  pastor,  the  superintendent  and  two  other  members. 

This  committee  would  be  a  standing  committee  and  should  thruont 
each  year  carefuUy  foster  every  teacher  training  interest  It  will  be 
concerned  with  courses  of  study.  It  will  invite,  by  letter,  young  men 
and  women  from  various  classes  to  serve  the  church  and  enter  upon 
the  definite  work  of  training  for  it  It  will  secure  teachers  for  train- 
ing classes  and  provide  the  necessary  text  bocdcs. 

4.  Make  traittmg  work  permanent.  The  promotion  of  training  work 
never  ends.  The  present  workers  need  constant  encouragement  to  ooa- 
tinue  their  training  in  various  ways.  Constant  effort  should  be  put 
forth  at  workers'  conferences  to  foster  helpful  study  and  discussion. 

5.  Consideration  of  present  and  future  workers.  No  teacher  train- 
ing promotion  program  is  complete  unless  it  considers  both  present 
and  future  workers.  These  are  two  very  distinct  groups.  Much 
emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  promoting  the  class  of  selected  young 
people  who  meet  at  the  Sunday  school  hour.  The  program  of  promo- 
tion will  aim  to  create  such  an  atmosphere  that  it  will  be  truly  an 
honor  to  receive  an  invitation  to  the  training  class  membership. 

Here  is  a  fine  o|?portuniQr  for  the  church  to  show  its  interest.  We 
speak  of  graduation  services  for  training  classes.  They  have  their 
purpose,  but  why  not  a  "dedication  service"  for  this  class  at  the 
beginning  of  its  work?  The  class  members  have  been  chosen  by  the 
church  and  such  a  dedication  service  would  provide  a  fine  opportunity 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  high  calling  of  all  church  school  teachers. 
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Promoting  Training  Qasses 

SamiMl  B.  Pim 
T^HE  objective  in  our  teacher  training  promotion  by  associations 
-'-  for  the  coniins:  qoadrennium  can  be  very  easily  stated.  It  is  to 
organize  a  training  class  in  every  Sunday  school  on  the  continent; 
the  course  of  study  to  be  the  Standard  Teacher  Training  Course ;  the 
class  to  consist  of  young  people  between  18  and  24  years. 

A  survey  of  the  situation  reveals  the  fact  that  in  order  to  acconi' 
plish  this  we  shall  have  to  go  through  blood.  For  the  Ministry  are 
not  yet  "sold"  on  religious  education  as  a  means  of  grace;  the  church 
officials  in  the  large  are  afraid  of  it  because  the  program  will  cost 
money  and  be  directed  at  a  non-subscribing  element  in  the  church 
membership— the  children  and  youth.  Sunday  school  superintendents 
are  not  at  all  sure  that  we  ought  to  go  wholeheartedly  into  the 
ministry  of  teaching,  and  the  rest  of  the  church  know  very  little 
about  it. 

Teacher  training  must  be  popularized  and  its  importance  established. 
Among  the  things  that  the  Sunday  school  association  can  do  are: 

1.  Give  public  recognition  to  those  who  have  graduated  from  a 

teacher  training  course  each  year. 

2.  Secure  the  publication  in  the  papers  of  names  of  those  who  take 

the  examinations,  as  a  bit  of  news. 

Plans  for  Conducting  Church  School 
Training  Classes 

A.  B.  Wither* 

TTOW  shall  the  churches  organize  for  trained  leaders? 
^^  I.  Training  prospective  workert.  The  middle  and  later  teen 
age  is  our  field.  It  is  the  high  school  and  college  age,  and  our  young 
people  have  many  advantages  for  this  work.  They  are,  as  a  rule, 
already  overloaded  with  studies.  When  are  they  to  find  the  time  for 
this  work?  The  best  solution  seems  to  be  in  the  training  class  meeting 
at  the  regular  Sunday  school  hour. 

II,  Training  present  workers.  Our  churches  must  not  overlook 
the  training  needs  of  those  who  are  now  doing  the  work  in  the  Sunday 
school.    How  shall  we  provide  for  themi' 

1.    The  regular  training  class.    This  plan  needs  no  explanation. 
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2.  The  intensire  tnining  dasi.  Ttiii  plan  it  growing  in  popularitr, 
and  has  nunjr  advantages.  Some  of  these  are:  (1)  It  takes  a  shorter 
period  to  complete  a  unit  of  the  coarse;  (2)  The  interest  is  con- 
tinuous, as  the  lesions  follow  one  another  in  close  succession.  The 
plan  may  be  varied,  but  nsnally  five  successive  evenings  are  suflfident  to 
complete  a  unit  of  the  course.  Two  lessons  may  be  given  each  evening 
with  a  brief  intermission  between.  After  four  to  six  weeks  the  second 
unit  of  the  course  may  be  taken  in  the  same  way,  and  this  plan  kept 
up  till  the  course  has  been  completed.  The  speaker  has  had  some 
very  satisfactory  personal  experience  in  this  type  of  work,  and  heartily 
recommends  it  We  would  advise,  however,  that  the  textbook  be  given 
out  to  the  pupils  in  advance. 

3.  The  ekttrch  night  school.  This  plan  has  much  to  commend  it 
The  church  should  provide  its  members  opportunities  for  instruction 
along  all  lines  that  nuke  for  intelligent  church- membership.  There  are 
variations  in  this  plan,  and  provision  can  be  made  for  entire  families  to 
meet,  and  after  luncheon  and  social  time  together,  separate  into  groups. 

Community  Training  Oasses  and  Training 
Schools 

Bdward  H.  Brewster 

f^  NE  way  to  train  Sunday  school  teachers  is  to  train  them  together. 
^-^  By  this  I  mean  gathering  the  teachers  of  different  schools  together 
in  one  class  and  taking  teacher  training  courses  rather  than  to  have 
separate  training  classes  for  the  different  schools. 

The  community  training  class  has  some  very  great  advantages.  It 
has  the  advantage  of  numbers.  Many  teacher  training  classes  fail  to 
appeal  because  they  are  so  small.  And  many  fail  to  last  for  the  same 
reason.  The  community  class  while  not  always  very  large  is  always 
larger  than  a  class  held  for  one  school  would  be.  It  has  the  advantage 
of  better  teaching.  It  may  be  difficult  to  obtain  suitable  teaching  talent 
for  three  or  four  classes  in  the  nme  community.  It  ouglit  not  to  be 
difficult  to  find  one  teacher  for  one  class.  It  promotes  Christian  fellow- 
ship. One  thing  wc  need  to  know  is  to  know  each  other.  The  exchange 
of  ideas  which  takes  place  id  a  community  class  is  invaluable  and  the 
sense  of  unity  in  a  great  work  is  most  inspiring.  It  makes  a  great 
impression  upon  the  community.  A  large  thing  always  does.  Many 
may  be  enlisted  in  the  service  of  teaching  who  would  not  be  through 
the  church  class. 
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The  protnotton  and  adnunistratioo  of  a  community  traininK  clan 
is  simple.  Inform  all  the  Sunday  school  teachers  of  the  communis 
of  what  you  propose  to  do.  Get  them  together.  Appoint  committees 
on  textbook,  teacher,  time  and  place  of  meeting.  Have  the  committees 
report  and  go  ahead.  Meet  for  a  limited  period,  ten  or  twelve  weeks. 
Have  examinations.  Take  a  breathing  spell  and  start  again.  Teacher 
training  has  come  to  many  communities  by  this  method  that  would  not 
have  had  it  otherwise. 

The  community  training  school  is  the  community  training  class 
expanded.  It  is  the  application  of  the  same  idea  to  a  larger  community. 
It  is  more  of  it.  Naturally  more  organization  is  necessary  and  more 
expense  involved.  The  best  way  is  to  have  the  churches  represented 
in  a  community  council  of  religious  education,  preferably  the  pastor, 
superintendent  of  the  Sunday  school,  and  one  or  two  lay  delegates 
from  each  church.  Let  them  choose  from  this  number  a  smaller  body 
to  be  known  as  the  executive  committee  or  the  Board  of  Reli^ous 
Education.  Have  this  body  select  committees  on  curriculum  and 
teachers,  finance,  publicity,  time  and  place  of  meeting. 

Be  sure  to  have  an  adequate  building;  a  church  building  if  possible. 
Provide  sufficient  funds.  One  way  is  to  charge  the  students  a  registration 
fee  of  two  dollars  per  semester  and  have  the  churches  interested  give 
guarantees.  The  cost  of  a  school  will  vary  according  to  your  program. 
Get  good  teachers.  Always  remember  it  is  a  school  and  a  school 
presupposes  teachers.  Let  them  be  paid  for  their  work.  The  custom 
has  been  to  pay  teachers  in  community  schools  at  the  same  rate  as 
teachers  in  public  night  schools.  Choose  your  courses  carefully.  Every 
school  should  offer  Bible,  psychology,  pedagogy,  and  method  courses. 
Not  all  courses  need  to  be  given  every  year.  This  is  especially  true 
of  method  courses.  Have  a  dean  and  registrar,  the  former  to  preside 
at  chapel  services  and  direct  the  work  of  the  teachers,  the  latter  to 
care  for  the  registering  of  students  and  matters  of  finance.  Begin 
with  a  semester  of  work  if  you  cannot  plan  for  an  entire  twenty-four 
weeks.  Be  sure  to  get  publicity.  Send  bulletins  to  all  Sunday  school 
teachers  in  the  city;  letters  to  pastors  and  superintendents;  solicit 
special  groups  with  relation  to  special  courses  to  be  given.  Use  the 
newspapers.  Have  four-minute  speakers  in  the  churches  previous  to 
the  openii^c  of  the  school.  Finally  be  business-like.  Keep  a  record 
of  the  attendance.  Have  examinations.  Give  the  students  grades.  By 
such  means  you  can  awaken  whole  communities  to  the  importance  of 
religious  education  and  can  enlist  for  training  large  numbers  of  people^ 
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What  can  be  done  together  should  never  be  done  alone.     Thii   U 
Christian  philoiophr.    It  U  abo  justified  by  the  results  obtained. 

Preliminary  Courses  in  Teacher  Training 
J.  s. 


npHERE  teem  to  be  today  two  needs  for  what  may  be  called  a 
-'-  preliminary  course  in  teacher  training.  The  first  need  calls  for  a 
course  which  shall  be  purely  biblical  in  content  The  other  need  calls 
for  a  short  elementary  course  that  shall  cover  the  necessary  field  m 
preparation  for  teaching. 

The  need  for  the  biblical  survey  course  is  occasioned  by  the  fact 
that  many  of  thoM  who  will  talce  the  work  of  the  standard  teacher 
training  course  have  not  had  at  any  time  a  comprehensive  view  of 
biblical  history.  This  course  roust  not  be  one  that  has  for  iu  purpose 
the  drilling  facts  and  dates,  but  must  be  one  which  shall  give  to  the 
pupil  a  conception  of  the  great  purpose  of  God,  as  shown  in  that 
which  we  loiow  as  biblical  history.  Such  a  course  will  be  more  con- 
cerned with  the  pupils  having  some  idea  of  purpose  and  plan,  than  with 
the  giWng  of  figures  and  names  of  individuals.  Stich  course  as  this 
ought  to  be  ofEered  as  a  preliminary  for  those  who  are  undertaking 
the  standard  course. 

The  need  for  a  preliminary  course  of  study  which  shall  be  an 
elementary  training  course  is  particularly  felt  in  those  schools  and 
among  those  people  whose  educational  advantages  are  limited.  Such 
a  course  ought  to  be  prepared  and  written  by  men  who  have  a  sound 
scholarship  and  who  can  present  their  material  in  a  simple  fashion. 
It  would  seem  as  though  such  courses  as  these  may  well  be  developed 
and  prepared  by  the  denominations  within  the  near  future; 
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FINANCES 

Report  of  the  Treasurer  for  the  Quadrennium 

Jdm  1,  1918  to  May  31,  1922 
J.  L.  Knft 

Treasurer  International  Sitnday  School  Council  of  Religious  Education 

MR.  £.  0.  EXCELL  was  treasurer  of  the  association  until  the 
time  of  his  death  two  years  ago.    Mr.  F.  A.  Wells  was  then 
made  acting  treasurer  until  last  February. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  International   Sunday  School   Council  of 
Religious  Education  last  February,  your  present  treasurer  was  elected 
to  fin  the  vacancy. 

Therefore  I  have  served  only  a  few  months  and  have  not  been  able 
to  get  in  close  touch  with  all  the  necessary  details  of  my  task  as 
treasurer  of  your  association. 

The  following  statement  of  the  financial  condition  of  our  association 
at  the  close  of  this  quadrennium  is  very  encouraging.  The  outlook 
for  the  future  is  bright  and  we  are  all  hopeful  that  we  may  soon  be 
able  to  very  materially  increase  our  field  force. 

Receipts    Disbuksbusnts 

Adult  Division $  3,567J5  ?  10,092.56 

Children's  DivUion 5,051.48  13,978.54 

Education  Department 10,098.56  34.9/^.23 

Evangelism  Department 13,137.95  13,727.15 

Field  Department 6,337.43  36,863.03 

Finance  Department 15,976.83  40,038J4 

Visitation  Department 10,247^7  16,777^3 

Young  People's  Division 45,623.89  53,115^5 

General  Administration 33,146J2  50,804.46 

Headquarters    42,936.74  103,774J!1 

Camp  ConfereoMS 6,888.36  17,42677 
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Training  School*  $  15,556.19  $  23,605.53 

Work  Among  Negroes 12,289.67  14,073.31 

Campaigns    3^594.64  9,57724 

Buffalo  Convention  Fnnd 7,14723  10347.45 

Tithe-World's  S.  S.  Assn 15.850.73 

Contribution*— IndivMual*   126,668.32  

Contributions— States  and  Provinces 78,726.15  

$465,994.08  $465,524.43 

Liabilities  and  Assets,  May  31,  1922 

LlABIUTIES 

Current  Bills $     686.49 

Trust   Funds 1,149.43 

Notes  Payable 21,721.07 

Grott  UabUititj $23,556.99 

Assets 

Travel  Advances-Outstanding $     500.00 

Merchandise- Accts.    Receivable 654.13 

Bank  Balance 131,97 

1,286.10 

Net  UabHitUs $222?0.89 

Pboperty  Valuations 

Lake  Geneva,  Wisconsin $235,000 

(Trusteeship  for  Inti  S.  S.  Assn.) 

Winnipesaukee,  New  Hampshire 25,000 

(Ovraed  by  Intl  S.  S.  Assn.) 

Golden,   Colorado 56,000 

(Trusteeship  for  Inti  S.  S.  Assn.)  ■ 

$316,000 
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Alabama....  $2,400.00 

Alaska 75.00 

Ariiona 257.43 

Arkansas....  350.00 
California 

(N) 810.00 

California 

(S)   400.00 

Colorado  ...  3,814.10 
Connecticut  .     840.00 

Cuba  75.00 

Delaware  ...  600.00 
Dis.  ofCol..     600.00 

Florida 100.00 

Georgia 1,250.00 

Hawaii  100.00 

Idaho    200.00 

Cook  County.  4,489.00 

Illinois    4,680.00 

Indiana 2,865.00 

Iowa  1,875.00 

Kansas  5,370,10 

Kentucky  ...  1,717,25 


Louisiana  ...$2,100.00 

Maine  950.00 

Manitoba  ...  200.00 
Maritime 

Prov 1.050.00 

Maryland  . . .  1,100.00 
Massachusetts  1,260.00 
Michigan  ...  4.268.90 
Minnesota  ..  ^50.00 
Mississippi  ..  526.00 
Missouri  ....  7,400.00 
Nebraska  ...  3,069.45 

Nevada 150.00 

Newfound- 

Und 240.00 

New  Hamp- 
shire        700.00 

New  Jersey..  2,800.90 
New  Mexico.      225.00 
New  York... 20.790.8S 
North  Caro- 
lina      1,275.00 

North  Dakota  2,300.00 


Ohio $10,050.00 

Okkhonia    ..  1,000.00 

Ontario 2,450.00 

Oregon 200.00 

Pennsylvania.  9,583.31 

Quebec  200,00 

Canal  Zone..      100.00 
Rhode  Island     600.00 
Saskatchewan     200.00 
South  Caro- 
lina      1,000.00 

South  Dakota  1,550.00 
Tennessee  . . .     223.00 

Texas  100.00 

UUh   300.00 

Vermont  ....  600.00 
Virginia  ....  850.00 
Washington 

(E)  1,400.00 

Washington 

360.00 
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ARTICLES   OF   INCORPORATION 
AND  BY-LAWS 

Rerited  and  Adopted  by  the  International  Convention  at  Buffalo, 

Jane  21,  1918 

ACT  OP  CONGRESS 

(Public  No.  42) 

Charter.    An  Act  to  Incorporate  the  International  Sunday  School 

Association  of  America. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  Wil- 
liam N.  Hartshorn,  of  Boston,  Uassachusetts;  Honorable  T.  J. 
Maclaren,  of  Toronto,  Canada;  Marion  Lawrance,  of  Toledo,  Ohio; 
George  W.  Bailey,  of  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania;  A.  B.  McCrillis, 
of  Providence,  Rhode  Island'  H.  T.  Heinz,  of  Pittsburgh,  Penn- 
sylvania; H.  H.  Hamill,  of  Nashville,  Tennessee;  E.  R.  Machum, 
of  Saint  John,  New  Brunswick;  W.  A.  Eudaly,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio; 
F.  A.  Wells,  of  Chicago,  Illinois;  G.  G.  Wallace,  of  Omaha, 
Nebraska;  G.  W.  Watts,  of  Durham,  North  Carolina;  E  K.  War- 
ren, of  Three  Oaks,  Michigan;  John  Stites,  of  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky; Honorable  W.  D.  Wood,  of  Seattle,  Washington;  and  Seth 
P.  Leet,  of  Montreal,  Province  of  Quebec,  and  their  associates 
and  successors,  are  created  a  body  corporate  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  under  the  name  of  The  International  Sunday  School 
Association,  and  as  such  shall  have  power  to  contract  and  be 
contracted  with,  sue  and  be  sued;  to  take  and  hold  real  estate 
not  exceeding  one  million  dollars  in  value  in  the  aggregate  or 
personal  estate  by  purchase,  gift,  devise,  or  bequest,  and  to  man- 
age, sell  or  convey,  or  transfer  same  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Association;  to  have  perpetual  succession;  to  have  a  common  seal, 
and  to  break,  alter,  or  change  the  same  at  will. 

Sec  2.  That  the  purpose  of  the  Association  shall  be  to  pro- 
mote organized  Sunday  School  work,  to  encourage  the  study  of 
the  Bible,  and  to  assist  in  the  spread  of  Christian  rehgion. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
International  Sunday  School  Association,  as  it  may  be  constituted 
by  said  Association,  stiall  be  the  members  of  this  Association. 

Sec.  4.    That    the  affairs   of    the   Association    shall   be    managed 

by  the  members.     It  may  by  by-laws  provide  for  a  board  of  not 

less  than  fifteen  trustees,  who  shall  be  elected  annually,  to  act 

between  meetings  of  the  Association,  whose  duties  and  powers 
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>haU  be  prescribfd  in  said  by-laws.  Until  the  members  of  thia 
Association  meet  and  elect  trustees,  the  persons  named  as  incor- 
porators herein  shall  constitute  the  Board  of  Trustees:  Provided, 
That  a  majority  of  said  trustees  shall  at  all  times  be  citizens  of 
the  United  States. 

Sec  5.  That  the  officers  of  the  Association  shall  be  a  chair- 
man, one  or  more  vice-chairmen,  a  secretary,  and  a  treasurer,  with 
such  other  officers,  employes,  and  committees  as  the  Association 
shall  choose,  who  shall  hold  their  respective  offices,  appointments, 
or  employments  as  may  be  provided  in  the  by-laws  of  the  Asso- 

Sec  6.  That  the  Associatioa  may  adopt  and  change  at  will 
such  rules  and  by-laws  as  it  deems  proper  for  its  government  and 
control  not  in  conflict  with  this  charter,  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  provinces  and  territorities  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  or  any  state,  territory,  province,  county,  or 
district  in  which  such  rule  or  by-law  is  sought  to  be  enforced,  and 
shall  provide  the  time  of  meetings  and  the  number  necessary  to 
constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business  and  how  votes 
of  members  shall  be  cast. 

Sec.  7.  That  the  Association  shall  have  no  capital  stock,  and 
the  private  property  of  its  members  shall  not  be  subject  to  its 
corporate  debts. 

Sec.  8.  That  the  Association's  principal  place  of  business  shall 
be  Washington,  EHstrict  of  Columbia.  Meetings  of  the  Association 
and  its  trustees  may  be  held  at  any  point  that  may  be  fixed  by  the 
by-laws  or  by  order  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  or  in  any  call  for  a 


ARTICLE  L  Name— This  organization  shall  be  known  as  the 
International  Sunday  School  Association,  and  shall  be  interde- 
nominational. 

ARTICLE  IL  Declaration—It  is  the  purpose  and  aim  of  these 
by-laws  to  be  in  conformity  with  and  subject  to  the  Act  of  Con- 

fress  of  the  United  States  of  America,  passed  January  31,  A.  D. 
907,  legalizing  by  charter  the  International  Sunday  School  Asso- 
ciation.   See  Sec  1  of  the  Act  of  Incorporation. 

ARTICLE  III.  Sec  1.  Objects— The  objects  of  this  Associa- 
tion shall  be  the  same  as  are  expressed  in  the  Charter  of  Incor- 
poration, these  by-laws  and  such  amendments  thereto  as  may 
hereafter  be  made  when  in  conformity  therewith. 

Sec  2.  Convention — The  quadrennial  Convention  shall  be  a 
delegated  body,  made  up  of  delegates  chosen  by  the  various  Inter- 
denominational Sunday  School  Associations  affiliating  therewith. 
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and  delegates-at'Urge  chosen  by  the  International  Executive  Com- 

Sec.  3.  Antfaority — The  quadrennial  Convention  is  the  supreme 
authority  in  all  matters  pertaining:  to  the  policy  of  the  Association. 

Sec.  4.  Poweri — The  powers  conferred  upon  the  Executive 
Committee  by  charter  and  by-laws  or  by  the  quadrennial  Conven- 
tion are  executive  only. 

ARTICLE  IV.  Member«hii>— The  membership  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  International  Sunday  School  Association 
shall  be  constituted  as  follows: 

Sec  1.  Officer! — The  Convention  officers,  consisting  of  the 
president,  seven  vice-presidents,  recording  secretary,  assistant 
recording  secretary,  treasurer,  and  assistant  treasurer. 

Sec.  2.  Representatives — One  person  or  his  or  her  alternate 
representing  and  nominated  by  each  state,  district,  provincial,  terri- 
torial, and  national  Interdenominational  Sunday  School  Associa- 
tion, recognized  as  affiliatine  herewith  and  having  a  Sundav  School 
enrollment  of  five  hundred  thousand  (Canada,  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand)  or  less,  and  for  every  additional  five  hundred  thou- 
sand (Canada,  two  hundred  and  fiftv  thousand)  or  major  portion 
thereof  one  additional  person  may  be  elected.  Proxies  or  proxy 
votes  shall  not  be  recognized. 

Sec  3.  At  Larse — Persons,  not  exceeding  twelve  in  number, 
nominated  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  chosen  because  of  special 
fitness  for  membership  in  the  Executive  Committee,  irrespective 
of  denominational  or  geographical  relationship,  may  be  elected. 

Sec  4.  Colored — Three  colored  men,  chosen  by  the  Conven- 
tion to  represent  the  Colored  Interdenominational  Sunday  School 
Associations  of  America. 

Sec  5.  District  PresidentB — A  president  for  each  of  the  dis- 
tricts into  which  the  field  of  the  Association  ii  or  may  be  divided. 
who  shall  be  elected  to  such  office  on  the  joint  nomination  of  the 
Executive  Committeemen  and  State  or  provincial  general  secre- 
taries or  superintendents  of  the  states  or  provinces  comprising 
the  districts,  and  shall  become  members,  ex-officio,  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee. 

Sec  6.  Sub-Comtnittee  Chairman — The  chairmen  of  all  depart- 
mental and  divisional  sub-committees  of  the  Executive,  unless 
alreadjr  members,  shall  be  ex-officio  members  of  the  Executive 
Committee. 

Sec  7.  Life  Members — The  retiring  president  of  each  interna- 
tional Convention  and  the  retiring  chairman  of  each  Executive 
Committee,  and  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  who  have 
served  twenty-one  consecutive  years,  shall  be  members  for  life  of 
the  Executive  Committee. 

Sec  8.  Honorary — The  Executive  Committee  shall  have  power 
at  its  discretion  to  elect  persons  who  have  given  the  Association 
long  and  valuable  service,  members  for  life  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, when  recommended  by  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Sac  9.    Execativa  Conunittce — The  officers  and  representatives 
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designated  in  Sees.  1  to  8,  inclnsiTC,  of  Article  IV,  when  elected 
and  when  they  have  qualified  as  hereinafter  provided,  shall  consti- 
tute the  Executive  Committee  of  the  International  Sunday  School 
Association.    See  Sec.  3  of  the  Act  of  Incorporation. 

ARTICLE  V.  Sec  1.  EllKibility— The  members  of  the 
Executive  Committee  should  be  persons  who  have  had  some 
previous  experience  in  organized  Interdenominational  Sunday- 
School  work.  The  state  or  provincial  representatives  should, 
preferably,  be  members  of  the  Executive  Committees  of  their 
respective  state  or  provincial  associations. 

Sec.  2.  Non-Saluy — No  salaried  representative  of  the  Interna- 
tional Sunday  School  Association  or  any  of  its  auxiliaries,  or  of 
any  Sunday  School  society,  board  or  committee  shall  be  eligible  to 
membership  upon  the  Executive  Committee. 

Sec.  3.  Qualifying  and  Non-Attendance — The  members-elect 
of  the  Executive  Committee  shall  qualify  by  indicating  in  writing 
their  acceptance  of  their  election.  Absence  from  two  regular 
meetings  during  the  quadrennium,  without  furnishing  reasons  sat- 
isfactory to  the  Committee,  or  without  being  represented  by  an 
alternate,  will  render  the  office  vacant. 

ARTICLE  VI.  Sec.  1.  Nominating  Committee— At  each  In- 
ternational Convention  a  nominating  committee,  which  shall  be 
composed  of  one  person  from  each  state,  district,  provincial,  terri- 
torial and  national  Interdenominational  Sunday  School  Association 
recognized  as  affiliating  herewith,  the  same  having  been  previously 
named  for  this  purpose  by  such  Association,  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  president. 

Sec.  2.  Election — The  Nominating  Committee  shall  convene 
at  a  time  and  place  fixed  by  the  President  of  the  Convention  and 
proceed  to  report  to  the  Convention  the  names  of  suitable  persons 
to  fill  the  several  offices  indicated  in  Sees.  1,  2  and  4  of  Article  IV, 
all  of  whom  when  elected  by  the  Convention,  and  when  they  have 

Jualificd,  shall  become  and  remain  members  of  the  Executive 
bmmittee  until  their  successors  are  elected. 
Sec  3.  Vacandefl — The  Executive  Committee  shall  have  power 
to  declare  vacancies  in  cases  where  in  its  judgment,  members  have 
not  manifested  due  interest  (see  Article  V,  Sec,  3),  also,  between 
conventions  to  fill  all  vacancies  in  its  own  membership,  but  when 
any  such  vacancy  occurs  in  that  class  of  the  membership  provided 
for  in  Sec  2  of  Article  IV  of  these  by-laws,  it  shall  be  filled  upon 
the  nomination  of  the  Association  in  whose  representation  thf 
vacancy,  exists. 

Sec  4.  Life  Members— The  Executive  Committee  shall  have 
power  to  fix  the  amount  of  a  subscription,  gift  or  bequest,  which 
when  paid  will  entitle  the  donor  or  person  designated  by  the  donor 
to  the  privileges  of  a  regularly  appointed  delegate  to  all  Interna- 
tional Conventions  with  the  title  of  Life  Member  of  the  Association. 
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and  organize  by  electing  a  chairman,  two  rice-chairmen,  and  a 
secretai^-  The  treasurer  shall  be  the  same  as  the  treasurer  of  the 
Convention. 

Sec  2.  Quomm — Twenty-five  members  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee  shall  be  required  to  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transactioa 
of  business,  provided  no  amendments  to  these  by-laws  shall  be 
recommended  with  less  than  a  majority  of  two-thirds  of  the  mem- 
bers present,  and  in  no  event  with  less  than  twenty  affirmative 
votes,  and  confirmation  by  the  Convention.     (See  Article  XV.) 

ARTICLE  VIIL  Sec  1.  Heetii^:»— The  Executive  Commit- 
tee shall  hold  at  least  one  re^lar  meeting  each  year  at  such  time 
and  place  as  it  may  have  previously  determined,  failing  in  which  it 
shall  meet  at  the  call  of  the  chairman. 

Sec  2.  Special — The  chairman  may  call  special  meeting  of  the 
Executive  Committee  with  the  consent  of  or  at  the  direction  of  a 
majority  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Sec  3.  Docket — The  chairman,  secretary,  and  general  secre- 
tary shall  jointly  prepare  a  docket  of  the  business  to  come  before 
the  resfular  meetinss  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  submit  the 
same  to  each  member  of  the  committee  at  least  ten  days  prior  to 
the  time  fixed  for  meetings. 

Sec  4.  Urgent  Business.  Urgent  business  not  included  in  the 
docket  provided  for  in  Sec  3,  and  not  calling  for  an  amendment  to 
these  by-laws,  may  be  considered  by  unanimous  vote  of  the  mem- 
bers present  at  any  regular  or  special  meeting. 

Sec  S.  International  Convention — The  Executive  Committee 
shall  recommend  to  the  Convention  the  place  for  holding  the  Inter- 
national Sunday  School  Convention  and  shall  fix  the  time,  and, 
directly  or  through  special  committees,  prepare  the  programs,  and 
make  the  plans  and  arrangements  necessary  to  the  proper  conduct 
of  the  same. 

ARTICLE  IX.  Sec  1.  Lesaon  Committee — The  section  of 
the  International  Sunday  School  Lesson  Committee  elected  by  the 
International  Sunday  School  Convention  shall  consist  of  eight 
members,  four  of  whom  shall  be  elected,  upon  nomination  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  at  each  quadrennial  convention,  for  terms 
of  eight  years. 

Sec  2.    Dntiei — It  shall  he  the  duty  of  the  Lesson  Committee, 

Erovided  for  in  Sec.  I,  in  conjunction  with  the  section  of  the 
esson  Committee  elected  by  the  Sunday  School  Council  of  Evan- 
^lical  Denominations  and  the  section  elected  by  the  Denomina- 
tions, to  construct  lesson  courses,  to  be  submitted  to  the  various 
denominations,  subject  to  such  revision  and  modification  as  each 
denomination  may  desire  to  make,  in  order  to  adapt  the  courses 
to  its  own  denominational  needs. 

Sec  3.  Majority  Approval — No  lesson  course  shall  be  promul- 
gated or  discontinued  oy  the  Lesson  Committee,  provided  for  in 
Sec  1,  unless  the  action  is  approved  by  a  majority  of  all  the 
members  of  each  section. 
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Sec  4.  Vacandes— The  Executive  Committee  shall  have  power 
to  fill  all  vacancies  on  the  International  Convention  section  of  the 
Lesson  Committee  between  quadrennial  conventions. 

Sec  5.  Reports — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  section  of  the 
Lesson  Committee  elected  by  the  International  Sunday  School 
Convention  to  make  a  fall  report  to  each  quadrennial  convention, 
and  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee,  also  a 
report  of  travel  aod  expenses,  including  requisitions,  to  the  Board 
of  Trustees. 

ARTICLE  X.  Sec.  1.  Executive  Aothorit^— The  Executive 
Committee  shall  determine  all  questions  pertaimng  to  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Association  in  any  manner  not  inconsistent  with 
these  by-laws  or  the  Articles  of  Incorporation. 

Sec  2.  Workers— The  Executive  Committee  shall  elect  the 
general  secretary,  assistant  secretaries,  field  workers  and  superin- 
tendents for  terms .  not  to  exceed  three  years,  shall  fix  their 
salaries  and  define  the  general  policy  governing  them. 

Sec  3.  DepartmentB — The  Executive  Committee  shall  create 
and  maintain  all  departmental  and  divisional  work  and  appoint  all 
departmental  and  divisional  committees  at  such  time  and  in  such 
manner  as  to  it  seems  best. 

Sec  4.  Reference  and  Connael — The  Executive  Committee 
shall  appoint  from  its  members  a  standing  committee  on  reference 
and  counsel,  composed  of  seven,  the  duljr  of  which  committee 
shall  be  to  confer  with  other  bodies  or  their  representatives  desir- 
ing counsel  and  conference  with  this  Association. 

ARTICLE  XL  Sec  1.  Board  of  Tntstees,  Election— The 
Executive  Committee  shall  at  each  annual  meeting  elect  from  its 
members  a  board  of  not  less  than  fifteen  trustees,  including  the 
chairman,  secretary  and  treasurer,  of  the  Executive  Committee,  for 
a  term  of  one  year  or  until  their  successors  are  elected. 

Sec  2.  General  Powers — The  Board  of  Trustees,  during  the 
interim  between  the  meetings  of  the  Executive  Committee,  shall 
have  such  powers  and  shall  perform  such  duties  of  the  Executive 
Committee  as  are  in  accord  with  its  defined  policy,  and  with  these 
by-laws  and  the  Articles  of  Incorporation. 

Sec  3.  References — The  Executive  Committee  may  at  any 
time  make  references,  with  or  without  power,  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  as  may  to  it  seem  most  expedient. 

ARTICLE  XII.  Sec  I.  Organization— The  Board  of  Trustees 
shall  organize  by  electing  from  its  members  a  chairman,  a  vice- 
ch:Lirman,  and  a  secretary.  Its  treasurer  shall  be  the  same  as  the 
treasurer  of  the  Association. 

Sec  2.  Qnonim — Five  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  shall 
constitute  a  quorum,  provided  that  each  member  shall  have  had  at 
least  ten  days'  notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  regular  or  called 
meetings,  and  that  no  business  shall  be  transacted  without  five 
affirmative  votes. 

Sec  3.    Meeting*— The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  hold  at  least 
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two  regular  meelinES  each  year,  at  such  time  and  place  as  it  may 
have  previously  determined,  or,  if  not  so  determined,  at  the  call  of 
its  chairman. 

Sec.  4.  Pinmncea — The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  be  charged 
with  the  financial  affairs  of  the  Association,  including  the  raising 
and  disbursiriK  of  all  money  and  the  auditing  of  all  bills. 

Sec.  5.  Workere— The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  have  super- 
vision of  the  work  of  the  general  and  assistant  secretaries,  field 
workers  and  superintendents,  and  of  all  permanent  or  special 
committees. 

Sec  6.  Office!  and  Sapplie»— The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  pro- 
vide and  maintain  the  necessary  offices,  office  force,  stationery  and 
supplies,  including  all  printed  matter,  either  general  or  Special,  for 
sale  or  free  distrioution,  either  directly  or  otherwise. 

Sec  7.  Leaaon  Committee — The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  pro- 
vide and  maintain  for  the  use  of  the  International  Section  of  the 
Lesson  Committee  a  suitable  office,  secretarial  force,  stationery 
and  supplies,  and  also  provide  for  its  necessary  traveling  expenses. 

Sec  8.  Rnlea — The  Board  of  Trustees  may  provide  rules  for 
its  own  government  not  inconsistent  with  the  policy  or  by-laws  of 
this  Association,  and  alter  or  amend  the  same  at  will. 

ARTICLE  XIII.  Sec  1.  Treasurer— The  treasurer  shall  re- 
ceive and  have  charge  of  all  moneys,  gifts,  bequests  or  investments 
belonging  to  the  Association,  and  shall  deposit,  pay  out,  or  invest 
the  same  as  directed  by  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Sec  2.  Bond— The  treasurer  shall  give  a  bonding  company's 
bond  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duty  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees.  The  expense  of  said  bond  shall  be  paid 
by  the  Association. 

ARTICLE  XIV.  Parliamentary— The  duties  of  the  officers  of 
the  Convention,  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  in  addition  to  those  specified  herein,  together  with  the 
parliamentary  practice  to  be  observed,  shall  be  such  as  are  cus- 
tomary in  like  bodies. 

ARTICLE  XV.  AmeodmentB — These  by-laws  may  be  amended 
or  altered  by  the  Convention,  upon  recommendation  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  adopted  at  a  regular  meeting  of  that  Committee,  at 
which  not  less  than  twenty-five  members  were  present  and  voting, 
with  at  least  twenty  votes  in  favor  of  the  proposed  amendment 
(See  Article  VII,  Sec  2.) 

FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  International  Sunday  School  Asso- 
ciation the  sum  of Dollars  to  be 

invested  as  directed  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  used  in  the 
promotion  of  the  work  of  said  Association,  and  the  receipt  of 
the  Treasurer  of  said  Association  shall  be  a  sufficient  discharge  to 
my  executors  for  the  same. 

?e.-::::::::::::::::::::::::[iES:i 
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THE  DELEGATIONS 

Below  is  given  the  munber  of  registered  Delegates  from  each  State, 
Province  and  G>untry  in  North  America,  and  also  furloughed  Mis- 
sionaries and  Delegates  from  foreign  lands. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  note  that  every  State  in  the  Union  and  the 
District  of  Colmnbia  was  represented  except  four  and  that  nearly  every 
Province  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  was  represented. 

It  will  also  be  interesting  to  note  that  the  re^stered  attendance  of 
this  Convention  nas  more  than  twice  as  large  as  m  any  previous  Inter- 
national Convention. 


Alaska , 

Alabama  

Arizona 

Arkansas   

British  Columbia 

Cali{omi& 

Colorado    

Connecticut  

Cuba  

Delaware  

District  of  Columbia 

Florida  

Georgia  

Hawaii  

Idaho    

Illinois 180 

Iowa   .. 

Kansas    2149 

Kentucky  30 

Louisiana 

Manitoba 

Maryland  10 

Massachusetts 

Mexico  

Michigan  .... 
Minnesota  . . . 
Mississippi  . . . 
Missouri 3245 


Nebraska   118 

Nevada  1 

New  Hampshire    1 

New  Jersey 42 

New  Brunswick  1 

New  Mexico 5 

New  York  52 

North  Carolina    9 

North  Dakota    7 

Ohio 91 

Oklahoma   109 

Ontario 27 

Oregon  9 

Pennsylvania  Ill 

Porto  Rico  1 

Quebec  4 

Bhode  Island  8 

Saskatchewan  4 

South  Carolina    3 

South  Dakota  34 

Tennessee    34 

Texas   52 

Utah   1 

Virginia  8 

Washington  13 

West  Virginia  42 

Great  Britain  2 

Japan 1 

Furloughed  Missionaries  . 


Total  number  of  registered  Delegates 70S4 

531 
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LIST  OF  DELEGATES 

Delegates  and  others  may  obtain  a  pamphlet  containing  the  namcB 
of  all  delegates  to  the  Kansas  City  convention  by  sending  a  two-cent 
stamp  with  request  for  "List  of  Delegates,  Kansas  City  Convention" 
to  International  Sunday  School  Council  of  Religious  Education,  Mailers 
BIdg.,  Chicago,  III. 
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Barclay,  Wade  Crawford,  OrKanls- 
InK  the  Local  Church,  19). 

Bentley,  J.  BL,  Prerequisite  Courses 
Basic  to  Seminary  Curriculum 
In   Religious  Bducatlon,   48£. 

Becker,  H,  W.,  Home  and  Elzt«D- 
Blon  Depai'tment,  383. 

Bible  Work,  Material  for,  Peterst 


Bible     Study,     Objective, 


46G. 


Bader,  Jesse  M.,  Sunday  School 
Evangelism,    IZI. 

Bailey,  Mabel,  Churdi  Co-operat- 
ing with  the  Home.  314. 

Baldwin,  Josephine  L.,  Responsl- 
blllty  and  Opportunity  of  the 
Junior  Superintandont,  118;  Mrs. 
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Challttisa   of   the   New   Quadreo- 
-'■■-n.^  Ill e.^  Arnold,    2S1;_  Cha^ 

RellKiouB  Educatloiu  I'w. 
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